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THE    SANTA    FE    TRAIL. 

By  SHARLOT  M.  HALL, 
^^^HIS  way  walked  Fate  ;  and  as  she  went,  flung  far  the  line  of  destiny 
I     That  bound  an  untracked  continent  to  brotherhood  from  sea  to  sea — 

That  long,  gray  trail  of  dream  and  hope  marked  mile  by  mile  with  graves 
that  keep 
On  every  barren  hill  and  slope  some  stout  heart  lost  in  dreamless  sleep. 
Patience  and  faith  and  fortitude  were  willed  to  it,  and  justified  ; 
Stem,  homely  virtues,  plain  and  rude  ;  eternal  as  the  sky  and  wide. 
Nor  ever  Viking  dared  the  sea  in  braver  mood  than  these  who  went 
Strong-armed  to  wrest  from  Mystery  their  birthright,  half  a  continent. 

Gay,  hawk-eyed,  dark-faced  voyageurs,  tired  of  the  river's  muddy  tide, 
Or  drawn  by  whispered,  golden  lures,  or  beckoned  by  the  prairies  wide. 
These  first,  and  lightly  down  the  wind  their  songs  float  backward  as  they  pass  ; 
So  light  they  go,  nor  leave  behind  scarce  one  deep  footprint  on  the  grass. 
And  after  them,  lean,  keen,  and  grim,  one  fit  untrodden  heights  to  scan  ; 
The  gray  peak  looking  down  on  him  knew  something  kindred  in  the  man. 
Half  prophet,  seer,  his  eyes  could  trace,  in  those  lone  wastes  that  seemed  to  wait. 
The  larger  promise  of  his  race,  the  germ  of  many  an  unborn  State. 

Then  Fremont,  passing  not  alone  ;  beside  him,  silent,  dim,  unguessed, 

Unheralded,  to  claim  her  own,  the  Soul  of  the  Awakening  West. 

Behind,  above  the  thundering  herds  of  fear-swept  bison,  seemed  to  beat 

A  hymn  prophetic  without  words,  the  trample  of  a  million  feet. 

That  long  gray  trail !  That  path  of  fate  !  For  gain  or  loss,  for  life  or  death. 

Driven  by  greed  or  hope  or  hate,  it  drew  them  to  the  latest  breath  : 

It  broke  them  to  its  mighty  mold  ;  it  seared  their  weakness  to  the  bone  ; 

Jt  stripped  themlstark  tolsun  andicold,  and  mocked  at  whimperer  and  drone. 
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And  they  were  Men  who  bore  its  mark  ;  and  they  were  Men  its  service  made — 
Strong-souled  to  face  the  utter  dark,  and  watch  with  Fear  still  unafraid  ; 
Stem  school  of  heroes  unconfessed  ;  unweig-hed  for  meed  of  right  or  wrong ; 
By  glib  late-comers  dispossessed  of  honors  that  to  them  belong  : 
As  in  the  fire-tried  furnace  hour,  strange,  warring  elements  will  fuse 
To  purpose,  unity  and  power,  to  truer  strength  and  nobler  use  ; 
Unconscious — save  that  here  was  life  a  man  might  live  as  manhood  meant — 
They  wrought  a  nation  from  their  strife,  and  shaped  it  with  their  discontent. 

No  pulseless,  still-born  hope  was  theirs  ;  each  man  a  later  Argonaut, 

Who  from  great  dreams  and  ceaseless  cares  out-wove  the  Golden  Fleece  he  sought. 

And  single-handed  out  of  need  made  potent  opportunity  ; 

Nor  shamed  the  hour  with  laggard  deed,  nor  quailed  from  naked  Destiny. 

They  touched  the  wilderness  to  flower ;  they  gave  the  unvoiced  solitudes 

A  tongue  that  spoke  with  trumpet  power  the  message  of  their  iron  moods  ; 

But  ah  !  the  cost !    The  hands  that  bled  I     The  toll  of  heart-aches  and  of  tears  ! 

The  stern,  white  faces  of  the  dead  that  paved  that  highway  through  the  years  ! 

The  long  grass  hides  the  rutted  trail  where  tracked  those  mighty  caravans 
Whose  far-lit  camp-fires  low  and  pale  elude,  howe'er  the  vision  scans 
That  lost  horizon,  shrunk  to  fit  the  little  roads  that  come  and  go. 
By  easy  ways  (of  greatness  quit),  that  any  chance-drawn  foot  may  know  ; 
Light  trails  thai  traffic  o*er  the  dust  of  them  that  were  a  braver  breed. 
Forgotten  in  the  careless  lust  for  larger  gain  and  lesser  deed. 
Mother  of  all  the  roads  that  hold  the  power  o'er  men  that  makes  or  mars  ! 
These  lead  to  cities,  lands,  and  gold  ;  this  led  to  the  eternal  stars  ! 
Dewey,*  Ariz. 


THUS    FAR- AND    MUCH    FARTHER. 


pIONG  the  last  days  of  1895,  a  number  of  Cal- 
ifornians  restive  under  our  genersX  American 
carelessness  of  history  and  its  lefifacies — and 
particularly  ashamed  of  the  negfative  van- 
dalism which  was  permitting:  the  peerless 
monuments  of  early  California  to  be  wrecked 
b}'  the  elements,  by  tourists,  tramps  and 
pillagfers  —  incorporated  the  Landmarks  Club  *'to  conserve 
the  Missions  and  other  historic  landmarks  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia/' The  limitation  of  its  scope  to  Southern  California  was 
made  necessary  by  practical  considerations.  The  work  requires 
not  only  expert  direction,  but  constant  personal  supervision. 
To  conduct,  personally,  year  after  year,  the  repairing  and  safe- 
guarding of  the  historic  buildings  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San 
Diego,  a  line  of  300  miles,  was  as  much  as  people  could  well 
undertake  who  had  any  sensible  expectation  of  accomplishing 
what  they  began.  These  were  people  who  knew  what  they 
wished ;  how  to  get  it,  and  how  to  hang  on  until  they  did  get 
it  —and  they  have  hung  on.  They  have  already  accomplished 
far  more  than  anyone  dreamed  possible ;  but  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  this  enormous  work,  and  there  will  need  continuous 
effort  for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 

The  old  Franciscan  Missions  were  inevitably  the  first  point 
of  attack  for  the  Landmarks  Club,  and  will  long  continue  to  be 
its  chief  concern,  though  not  its  only  one.  This  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  they  are  as  a  group  by  far  the  most  imposing, 
the  most  important,  and  the  most  romantic  landmarks  in  the 
United  States,  architecturally  and  historically.  There  is  nothing 
whatever,  east  of  New  Mexico,  to  compare  for  a  moment  with 
these  wonderful  monuments,  which  the  Franciscan  missionaries 
built  in  the  wilderness  more  than  a  century  ago.     Few  people, 


The  Landmark's  Club's   Latkst  Wokk.  l^hotoby  C.  F.  L,,  'jit)u-  4,  utnj 

All  the  roofs  shown  here  have  been  put  on  by  the  Club.    The  re-roofinjr  of  the  112-foot 
bnildinsr  to  the  left  has  just  been  completed.     (Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano). 
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and   make  clothing:  (thej   had 
to  be  good  carpenters,  masons, 
ers,    blacksmiths,    soap-makers, 


even  today,  and  even  in  Cali- 
fornia, have  a  remote  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  cost 
of  the  21  Missions  and  several 
branches  built  in  California  for 
the  Indians,  beginning  before 
the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  al- 
ways that  these  Missions  were 
not  merely  churches  for  the  In- 
dians. They  were  that — and 
in  all  the  Eastern  States  our 
Superior  Race  never  has  built, 
to  this  day,  one  church  for  the 
Indians  remotely  rivaling  the 
poorest  of  these  ;  and  none  too 
many  as  noble  for  its  own 
people.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  gasp  to  realize  that  the 
stone  church  at  San  Juan  Cap- 
istrano,  which  was  built  with 
untutored  Indian  labor  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  could  not 
be  rebuilt  today,  with  a  rail- 
road at  its  doors,  for  $100,000. 
And  this  church  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  plan  of 
Capistrano.  Nor  were  the  mis- 
sions merely  schools  for  relig- 
ious and  primary  education. 
Nor  were  they  only  industrial 
schools.  They  were  all  these 
things;  and  they  were,  besides, 
little  walled  cities,  in  some  of 
which  there  lived,  at  one  time, 
nearly  3,000  people.  Of  these, 
all  but  perhaps  a  dozen 
were  Indian  neophytes,  con- 
verted, taught  to  read  and 
write,  to  sing,  to  play  musical 
instruments,  to  spin,  weave 
always  gone  naked  before), 
tanners,  gilders,  wagon-mak- 
candle-makers,     shoe-makers, 
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Capistkano  Mission.  Photo  bv  C.  F.  L. 

Laiidmarks  Club  preservation  (by  buttresses)  of  the  remains  of  the  srreat  stone  church. 
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Capistkano — Serra*a  old  cbarch  reroofed  by  the  Clnb. 


Photo  by  C.  F.  L. 


farmers,  orchardists,  vintners,  makers  of  olive  oil;  who  had 
been  taught  to  dwell  in  houses  instead  of  brush  hovels  ;  who 
had  been  taught  the  use  of  domestic  animals -oxen,  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  fowls  and  all  the  rest  that  we  employ  toda}' 
(for  there  were  no  domestic  animals  whatever  in  California  when 
the  Franciscans  entered)— and  otherwise  trained  in  all  the 
handicrafts  necessary  for  a  self-supporting  community  in  a 
country  farther  from  civilization,  and  farther  from  a  store,  than 
any  corner  of  Africa  can  be  said  to  be  today.  At  the  larger  of 
these  establishments,  the  lines  of  buildings  and  enclosures  were 
literally  counted  by  the  mile.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Mission 
establishment' of  San  Luis  Rey  could  be  replaced  today,  as  it 
stood  in  Father  Peyri's  time,  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Disestablishment  by  Mexico  in  1834  (a  polite  political  term 


Capistrano— Remains  of  the  srreat  stone  chnrch. 
Debris  removed  by  the  Club,     See  cat  on  p.  7. 


Photo  by  C.  P.  L. 
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Capistkanj— in  corridor  of  bailding- 
just  reroofed  by  the  Club. 


Photo  by  C.  F.  L.,  June  4-  iQOj 


for  robbery)  was  the  death  blow  of  the  Mission  system.  The 
lands  were  confiscated  ;  the  buildings  were  sold  for  beggarly 
sums,  and  often  more  beggarly  purposes.  The  Indian  converts 
were  scattered  and  starved  out ;  the  noble  buildings  were  pil- 
laged for  their  tiles  and  adobes.  But  it  does  not  lie  in  our 
mouths  to  sneer  at  this  old  vandalism  in  a  remote  Mexican 
province,  at  the  time  of  the  apparent  dissolution  of  Mexico. 
Pitiful  as  that  depredation  was,  it  was  child's  play  compared  to 
the  outrage  these  buildings  have  suffered,  not  only  since  Cali- 
fornia became  part  of  the  American  Union,  but  even  since  it 
became  a  hot-bed  of  Eastern  culture.  That  is,  within  the  last 
15  j^ears. 


Front  of  iapistkano  Mission. 
From  roof  of  same  buildintf. 


Photo  by  ('.  F.  A.,  yune  4^  iqoj 
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At  a  few  of  these  Missions — as  for  instance,  San  Luis  Rey, 
San  Gabriel,  and  Santa  Barbara— the  Church  (which  finally  re- 
covered, under  our  government,  title  to  at  least  the  buildings 
of  which  it  had  been  robbed,  though  it  never  got  back  its  great 
landed  holdings)  still  maintains  services  and  occupation.  At 
other  Missions — and  these  are  the  specific  concern  of  the  Land- 
marks Club — there  are  no  longer  congregations.  The  diocese 
is  poor,  and  cannot,  of  course,  maintain  these  enormous  estab- 
lishments simply  as  historical  monuments.  Only  a  hopeless 
narrowmindedness  can  object  that  the  legal  title  to  these  ruins 
is  vested  in  the  Catholic  Church.  To  scholars,  and  to  those 
ample  enough  in  heart  and  head  to  be  worthy  to  be  named 
American,  this  is  in  fact  an  ideal  status.  If  these  monuments 
belonged  to  the  State,  they  would  become  the  prey  of  poli- 
ticians ;  if  they  were  in  private  hands,  they  would  presently  be 
sold.  Even  the  Landmarks  Club  is  liable  to  change  with  time. 
But  if  there  is  any  human  institution  which  is  permanent  and 
invariable,  it  is  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has  seen  innumerable 
governments  rise  and  fall  and  go  forgotten ;  and  it  is  still  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand.  It  could  sell  these  venerable  build- 
ings, so  far  as  the  law  goes.  But  it  will  not.  With  this  stabil- 
ity of  ownership,  surpassing  even  the  English  law  of  entail, 
there  is  something  to  work  on.  And  the  vital  fact  is  that  who- 
ever **owns"  these  monuments,  they  are  yours  and  mine,  and 
every  other  one's  who  cares  for  beauty  and  romance.  They  are 
here,  a  graphic  lesson  on  the  blackboard  for  us,  for  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children, /«  sectila  seailorum;  an  example  in 
artistic  and  architectural  beauty,  in  sincerity,  in  heroism,  and 
in  the  manhood  which  can  do  the  impossible.  And  if  ever  there 
was  a  generation  that  needed  this  reminder,  not  only  architect- 
urally but  otherwise,  it  is  the  generation  in  which  we  live. 

When  the  Landmarks  Club  was  incorporated,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Missions  within  its  geographical  scope  were  fall- 
ing to  pieces  with  a  rapidity  that  was  nothing  less  than  appall- 
ing. San  Luis  Rey,  probably  the  queen  of  all  the  Missions, 
though  already  fearfully  dilapidated,  had  just  been  revivified  by 
a  little  colony  of  the  same  Franciscan  Order  that  pioneered 
California  for  civilization,  six  years  before  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. They  have  made  extensive  repairs  there,  saving  the 
enormous  church.  Another  little  group  of  the  same  order  was 
(and  still  is)  occupying  and  caring  for  the  magnificent  estab- 
lishment of  Santa  Barbara.  At  San  Buenaventura  and  San 
Gabriel,  services  have  been  maintained  by  the  secular  priests. 

But  San  Diego,  the  mother  Mission,  founded  in  1769  by  that 
marvellous  Apostle  of   California,   Fray  Junipero  Serra  ;    San 
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San  Fernando  Mission.  Photo\by  C.  F.  /,.,  t8Qf> 

Coudition'uf  the  Monastery  roof  (70  x  240  ft.)  before  the  Club's  work. 

Juan  Capistrano,  founded  also  by  him  in  1776  ;  San  Fernando, 
founded  in  1797  by  his  successors ;  Pala,  founded  in  1816  by 
Father  Peyri  as   a   branch   of  San   Luis   Rey — all    these  ^^ere 


Thk  Same. 


Photo  by  C.  F,  L. 


practically  deserted  and  in  ruins.  If  the  Club  had  not  done  the 
work  it  has  done  in  the  last  seven  years,  there  would  be  practic- 
ally nothing  left  of  either  of  these  four  Missions.     Aside  from 


San  Fernando  Mission— tjik  Monastery  Reroofkd.      Photo  bv  C.  F.  Z..,  /Sqt 
(Landmarks  Club's  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Mission.) 


Landmarks  Club  Wokk  at  San  Fkknani>o  Mission, 

The  Church,  "Before  and  After." 

Back  of  Monastery,  "  Before  and  Afteri'* 


Photos  by  C.  F.  L, 
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the  looting:  of  their  tiles  to 
roof  neighboring  pig-pens, 
the  decay  of  the  sycamore 
branches  which  served  as 
rafters  caused  the  tiled  roofs 
to  break  down ;  and  the 
adobe  walls  —  invulnerable 
to  time,  almost  artillery 
proof,  but  hardly  more  re- 
sistant to  water  than  so 
many  walls  of  loaf  sugar  — 
were  melting  into  indistin- 
guishable mounds.  Only 
those  who  have  watched 
this  decay  can  realize  at  all 
how  frightfully  rapid  it 
was.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  human  power 
could  not  have  restored 
these  four  missions  if  there 
had  been  five  years'  delay 
in  the  attempt. 

The  Club  has  already  so 

safeguarded    the    chief 

structures  at  these  Missions 

that  they  will  last  practic- 

I    ally  as  they  are,  for  at  least 

S    another   century  ;    and    can 

5    then    be    renewed  for   cen- 

< 

^  turies  more  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work.  The  Club 
has  roofed  three  huge  build- 
ings at  Capistrano,  two  at 
San  Fernando,  and  one  at 
Pala.  It  has  altogether 
replaced  about  52,000  square 
feet  of  roofs  —  more  than 
half  of  that  amount  being 
covered  with  the  ancient 
tiles.  It  has  raised  some- 
thing over  $6,000,  and  ap- 
plied about  $5,500  in  these  repairs — by  careful  management 
getting  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  work  for  its  money 
than  market  ratings;  and  the  roofing,  while  the  most  vital,  and 
perhaps  the  most  impressive,  of  its  work,  has  been  but  a  frac- 
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tion  of  it.  In  each  case  the  Club  has  secured  a  long  lease  on 
the  ruins,  which  will  be  renewed  for  as  long  as  is  desired.  This 
makes  all  these  Missions  practically  public  property  for  proper 
uses — that  is,  to  enjoy  as  the  public  enjoys  a  park. 

The  first  work  of  the  Club  was  done  at  that  gem  of  all 
the  Missions,  San  Juan  Capistrano ;  and  the  latest  work  also, 
for  in  so  huge  an  undertaking  it  is  necessary  first  to  take  the 
most  important  points.  At  Capistrano  the  Club  has  reroofed, 
with  tiles,  387  feet  in  length  of  the  principal  buildings  (includ- 
ing the  old  adobe  church  which  Serra  himself  founded),  with  a 
total  roof  area  of  9,640  square  feet.  It  has  reroofed  with 
gravel  and  asphalt  (as  they  were  originally)  an  area  of  5,250 
square  feet  of  corridors;  audit  has  just  finished  reroofing,  with 
a  shake  roof,  the  southwesterly  building,  112  feet  long,  and 
with  a  roof  area  of  4, 150  square  feet.  It  has  also  rebuilt  serious 
breaches  in  adobe  walls,  and  tied  in,  with  iron  rods,  some  walls 
that  were  about  to  fall  outward  ;  has  buttressed  the  crumbling 
stone  pilasters  which  support  all  that  is  left  of  the  great 
stone  church  from  the  earthquake  of  1812  and  the  gun- 
powder of  1865  (when  misguided  persons  blew  up  a  majority  of 
what  the  earthquake  spared)  ;  has  removed  about  400  tons  of 
debris  from  fallen  walls  and  roofs  ;  has  put  in  an  irrigation 
system  which  serves  to  keep  alive  the  little  mission  garden  ;  and 
has,  in  general,  brought  order  out  of  the  wreck— as  may  be  ap- 
proximately judged  by  the  accompanying  photographs. 

At  San  Fernando  the  Club  has  reroofed  the  enormous  monas- 
tery, 240x70  feet,  with  tiles— a  roof  area  of  21,000  feet,  or 
nearly  half  an  acre — besides  rebuilding  breaches  in  the  adobe 
walls,  through  which  one  could  have  run  a  two-story  freight 
train  ;  and  has  reroofed  with  shakes  the  church,  135  x  36  feet, 
a  roof  area  of  6,800  feet.  In  all  cases  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  ancient  and  ponderous  tiles  are  used  for  this  work ;  and 
it  has  required  great  searching  and  much  expense  to  secure 
enough  of  them  to  patch  up  these  roofs.  In  every  case  the  roof 
structure  is  a  substantial  one  of  Oregon  pine,  good  for  at  least 
a  century.  If  tiles  cannot  be  procured,  protection  is  given  by 
a  solid  roof  of  shakes,  upon  which  tiles  can  be  laid  whenever 
funds  admit  of  so  expensive  an  undertaking.  Tiles  of  the  same 
pattern  can  be  made  to  order,  but  are  nowadays  costly.  The 
chief  immediate  thing  is  to  preserve  the  buildings  from  damp- 
ness. If  this  generation  is  too  Philistine  to  care  to  tile  them, 
there  will  be  something  on  which  the  next  generation  can  ex- 
pend its  better  taste. 

At  Pala — that  jewel  among  the  valleys  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  now  doubly  interesting  as  the  new  home  of  the 
evicted  Warner's  Ranch  Indians,  the  first  Indians  in  United 
States  history  moved  to  better  lands  and  more  lands  than  they 
had  before — the  Club  has  already  reroofed  the  chapel  with  tiles 
(a  building  144x27  feet)  and  rooms  to  its  right,  47x27  feet; 
built  up  the  broken  walls  of  the  whole  front  to  roof  level ; 
and  is,  at  this  writing,  going  on  with  the  reroofing  of  those 
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rooms  with  tiles.  Total  area  reroofed  with  tiles,  5, 157  square 
feet.  Walls  built  up,  for  roofing,  but  not  yet  roofed,  132x27  ft. 
Incidentally  the  Club  has  also  (after  a  long  campaign)  secured 
the  transfer  of  these  ruins  from  a  squatter  back  to  their  rightful 
ownership,  and  has  taken  a  long  lease. 

At  San  Diego,  the  first  of  all  the  Franciscan  Missions  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Club  has  expended  about  $500  in  safe-guarding  the 
few  walls  of  the  church  that  remain.  There  is  some  hope  of 
replacing  the  entire  edifice,  a  modest  structure  not  to  be  com- 
pared architecturally  with  any  other  Mission  ;  but  of  a  historical 
priority  and  interest  which  entitle  it  to  consideration. 

At  San  Luis  Rey  the  Club  stands  for  the  restoration,  this 
year,  of  a  line  of  superb  Roman  arches,  which  were  an  import- 
ant feature  of  this  Mission,  but  which  were  thrown  down  by 
a  recent 'storm. 

Incidentally,  too,  the  Club  kept  the  historic  Plaza  of  Los 
Angeles  from  obliteration,  a  few  years  ago,  and  preserved — by 
a  campaign  lasting  through  several  months  of  hard  work — some 
hundreds  of  the  historic  street  names  of  this  city. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Landmarks  Club  was  the  first  incor- 
porated body  in  the  United  States  to  undertake  sucli  work  on 
such  a  scale,  considering  the  geographical  area  covered,  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  length  of  time  it  will 
require.  It  has  had  no  public  monies  of  any  sort,  but  has  se- 
cured all  its  funds  by  private  contribution.  Its  members  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  Prom  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  from  every  civilized  country,  contributions  have  come  to  its 
aid.  Its  example  and  its  success  have  encouraged  other  public- 
spirited  people  elsewhere  to  similar  undertakings.  An  organi- 
zation called  the  California  Historical  Landmarks  League — 
unfortunately  appropriating  the  characteristic  word  of  the 
Club's  title — has  just  been  incorporated  to  care  for  the  historic 
landmarks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In  Texas,  the  De 
Zavala  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  has 
taken  up  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Landmarks  Club.  The 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  a  California  organiza- 
tion, is  also  interested  in  these  matters.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst,  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner^  has  also  started  a  movement  and 
fund  for  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  historical  buildings 
and  places  in  California.     And  the  leaven  is  still  working. 

This  work  belongs  to  all  right  Americans.  There  is  no  use 
to  argue  its  necessity  with  such  as  need  argument.  For  those 
who  can  feel  that  this  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  the  way  is  made 
easy  by  organization.  There  are  no  impediments  ;  there  is  no 
trouble.  The  Landmarks  Club  does  the  work,  and  does  it  ex- 
pertly. All  it  needs  is  the  funds  to  work  with.  It  perpetrates 
no  botcheries  and  no  stupid  "restorations;"  it  preserves  and 
safe-guards  the  ruins.  Whatever  repairs  it  makes  are  done  pre- 
cisely in  the  original  fashion,  and  under  the  direction  of  men 
who  have  given  most  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  this  field. 
There  are  no  salaries  in  the  Club  ;  contributions  go  direct  to 
the  work  of  preserving  the  landmarks.  There  are  no  bars  to 
membership  ;  and  the  Club  is  glad  to  welcome  to  its  roll  all  who 
care  for  history,  romance  and  national  self-respect. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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THE    EIXILUS    or    CUPA, 


By  GRANT  WALLACE. 

[The  actual  removal  of  98  Mission  Indians  from  the  Warner  Ranch  Hot 
Springs  to  Pala,  their  new  home,  May  12th,  13th  and  14th,  closed  the  first 
chapter  in  a  celebrated  case.  Readers  of  this  magazine  are  familiar  with 
the  record  ;  how  all  prior  courts,  and  finally  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  decided  against  the  Indians  under  a  Mexican  land  grant, 
and  dispossessed  them  of  their  immemorial  homes  ;  how  Congress  appro- 
priated $100,000  to  procure  them  a  new  home  and  remove  them  to  it ;  how 
after  the  usual  routine  (thro'  an  Inspector)  the  Government  decided  to  pay 
$70,000  for  a  dry  ranch  of  2370  acres  ;  how  a  campaign  against  this  folly 
was  made  by  the  Sequoya  League,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  select  the 
best  location  possible  ;  how  that  Commission,  after  examining  107  ranches, 
selected  the  Pala  Valley,  3,438  acres  with  140  miner's  inches  of  water  for 
irrigation,  for  $46,300  ;  how  the  Commission  also  secured  the  withdrawal 
from  entry  of  all  public  lands  contiguous  to  Pala  (about  5,000  acres)  to  be 
added  to  the  Reservation  ;  how  the  Indians  were  stirred  up  by  foolish  and 
by  malicious  advisers  to  resist  removal ;  and  how  their  law-abiding  spirit 
led  them  at  the  last,  in  spite  of  all,  to  go  obediently.  In  this  historic  case 
it  is  of  interest  to  record  the  accompanying  notes  by  Mr.  Grant  Wallace  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  and  photographs  made  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  by 
Mr.  Sawyer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald.  Besides  the  98  Indians  who  were 
removed  by  Inspector  James  E.  Jenkins,  about  two  dozen  more  have 
drifted  in,  since,  to  Pala  ;  and  as  none  of  the  other  villages  under  sentence 
of  eviction  have  made  any  talk  of  resistance,  except  the  Hot  Spring 
pueblo,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  remainder  of  the  300  In- 
dians will  be  transferred  successfully.  Those  at  Pala  are  rapidly  be- 
coming reconciled,  and  most  of  them  are  working  steadily  in  preparing 
their  new  homes— for  which  the  Government  pays  them  $2  per  day  wages, 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Sequoya  League,  that 
instead  of  rationing  the  Indians  (whom  the  Government  is  bound  to  sup- 
port until  their  crops  make  them  self-supporting)  and  letting  the  contracts 
for  building  homes,  and  constructing  the  irrigating  system,  to  Americans, 
the  Indians  be  set  at  this  work,  and  paid  for  it — a  suggestion  which  Com- 
missioner Jones  immediately  and  gladly  adopted.  A  few  of  the  oldest  In- 
dians, and  a  few  irreconcilables,  are  still  **  unreconstructed  ;  "  but  the 
younger  and  more  progressive  of  the   tribe  realize  how  much  better  they 
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The  Wagons  at  the  Hot  Springs. 
Ready  for  the  removal. 


Photo  bv  Grant  Wallace 


are  off  materially ;  and  having  been  able  to  understand  that  they  had  to 
leave  their  old  home,  arc  relieved  to  find  the  new  one  so  much  superior — 
instead  of  worse,  as  they  know  to  be  the  case  with  other  Mission  Indians. 
The  process  of  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  rooting  to 
the  new  soil,  will  need  time  and  a  lot  of  tact  and  patience  and  practical 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  charge.  So  far  as  the  Indians  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  given  a  fair  chance  by  their 
official  directors  they  will  improve  their  new  opportunity  in  good 
faith.— Ed.] 


W" 


IHILK  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  land  laws  to 
believe  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  based  on  full  familiarity  with  those  laws,  all  that  is 
past  and  cannot  be  recalled.  It  is  a  pity  for  the  Warner's  Ranch 
Indians  to  have  to  lose  homes  dearer  to  them  than  any  others, 
no  matter  how  much  more  valuable  or  more  comfortable  ;  but  as 
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Capt.  Cibimoat  "Hitching  Up"  to  Go.        Photo  by  Grant  Wallace 

a  matter  of  fact  the  Warner's  Ranch  Indians  are  now  far  better 
off  than  almost  any  others  of  the  thousands  of  Mission  Indians. 
These  are  safely  settled  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  ;  their 
fellows  are  half  starving  on  barren  mountain  sides  and  the 
inhospitable  desert. 

Last  month   the   removal   of    the   Warner's  Ranch   Indians 
threatened  to  result  in  bloodshed,  thanks  to  a  few  fool  *' friends" 


Old  Manukla,  Photo  by  Grant  Wallace 

Who  took  to  the  mottntains  and  was  not  found. 
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Goodbye  to  the  Graves  of  Thkik  Fathers.    Photo  by  Grant  Wallace 

of  the  bedeviled  Cupenos,  who  had  long  cheated  them  with 
vague  hopes  of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Happily  that  danger  is  passed.  Had  not  Cibimoat  and  a  few 
irreconcilables  been  sorely  bedevilled  and  muddled  by  evil  ad- 
visers, they  would  have  gone  peaceably  to  Pala  a  month  earlier  ; 
but  through  the  efforts  of  these  "friends"  they  had  been 
wrought  up  to  believe,  themselves, 'thatDthey  would  offer  _armed 


Teamsteks  Waiting  at  the  Hot  Springs. 
Ready  to  Start. 


Photo  hy  Grant  Wallace 
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resistance  to  the  eviction.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  larg^e 
proportion  of  the  Indians — the  younger  element — accepted  the 
inevitable  and  urged  all  their  people  to  do  likewise  ;  but  the 
hard-heads  listened  only  to  what  they  liked  to  hear,  and  their 
real  friends — those  who  urged  them  to  obey  the  government  and 
go  peaceably  to  the  new  home — were  considered  their  enemies. 
The  sense  of  justice  is  strong  in  all  Indians,  and  they  saw  only 
the  injustice  of  losing  their  old  home,  as  we  do  ;  but  could  not 
see,  as  we  see,  why  even  if  unjust  it  was  inevitable. 

Three  of  the  leading  irreconcilables — Juan  Maria  Cibimoat, 
Ambrosio  Ortega  and  Cecilio  Blacktooth  (the  last  year's  cap- 
tain) spent  nine  days,  and  rode  their  broncos  nearly  200  miles 


Pulling  Out  fkom  the  Hot  Springs.        Photo  by  (irant  \Valla<\ 


the  round  trip,  to  San  Bernardino  on  a  fruitless  errand  to  beg 
President  Roosevelt  to  '*  intervene."  They  had  been  coached 
by  lawyers  too  ignorant  to  be  aware  that  even  the  President 
cannot  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  While  they 
were  absent,  chasing  rainbows,  James  E.  Jenkins,  one  of  the 
eight  Government  Indian  Inspectors,  arrived  from  Oklahoma  to 
supervise  the  eviction.  By  his  tact,  firmness  and  kindness  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  villagers  to  reconsider  their 
new  determination — for  a  few  months  before,  they  had  no 
thought  of  disobeying  the  Government — *' to  stay  and  die  in 
their  homes."  With  the  return  of  the  above  trio,  however, 
chaos  came  again.  The  44  teamsters  employed  by  Inspector 
Jenkins,  after  waiting  all  day  among  the  30  adobe  houses  of  the 
Hot  Springs,  drove  back  to  their  four-day  camp  below  the  barbed 
wire  fence  which  kept  intruders  from  Agua  Caliente. 

More  juntas  (councils)  were  held,  both  in  Pancho's  house  and 
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in- the  chaparral  south  of  the  town.  A  few  leading  malcontents 
came  to  the  final  junta,  Monday  night,  fully  expecting  to  be 
ironed.  John  Brown,  the  San  Bernardino  lawyer,  who  had  all 
along  advised  the  Indians  not  to  go,  and  not  to  obey  the  Govern- 
ment, came  driving  in  at  breakneck  speed.  After  an  interview 
with  the  grim  Inspector,  he  showed  his  change  of  heart,  and 
tried,  by  doing  yeoman  service  in  council  and  out,  to  induce 
them  to  remove  peaceably.  Miss  Laura  Cornelius  (Neoskalita) 
also,  an  Iroquois  Indian  girl  of  nearly  pure  blood,  daughter  of  a 
long  line  of  chiefs,  author  of  "  Legends  of  the  Oneidas,"  and 
now  teacher  in  the  Riverside  Government  Indian  School,  in  a 
strong%  speech  helped  to  break  the  deadlock,  But  it  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Jenkins  that  the  Cupenos 
bowed  to  the  inevitable.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  way  had  been  paved  for  14  months  by  the  quiet, 
straightforward  work  on  their  behalf  of  the  Warner's  Ranch 
Indian  Commission.  It  is  due  to  these  friends  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  century  of  dishonest  dealings  with  American  Indians, 
a  tribe  has  been  given  superior  lands  to  those  filched  from  them. 
And  while  the  Indians  hated  to  hear  what  the  Commission  had 
to  tell  them,  they  were  fain,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  trust  the 
men  who  always  told  them  the  truth. 

I  was  informed  by  some  San  Ysidro  and  Mesa  Grande  Indians 
that  the  evicted  ones  had  at  least  forty  modern  repeating  rifles 
and  a  new  supply  of  ammunition,  and  that  many  were  in  a  mood 
to  use  them.  I  camped  for  several  days  with  the  waiting  team- 
sters, and  found  all  those  in  my  vicinity  armed  with  heavy 
revolvers,  with  which  they  whiled  away  the  tedium  of  the 
hours  by  shooting  at  crows  and  targets.  I  saw  four  rifles  among 
them,  and  was  told  that  there  were  many  more  rolled  up  in  their 
blankets.  Inspector  Jenkins,  however,  was  unarmed,  nor  is  it 
believed  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  arming  of  the  team- 
sters. I  was  present  when  Inspector  Jenkins,  calling  his  four 
dozen  teamsters  together  at  the  dead-line  on  the  way  in,  warned 
them  to  say  nothing  to  inflame  the  Indians ;  that  an  outbreak 
was  imminent,  and  that  the  old  women,  armed  with  butcher 
knives,  were  likely  to  fight  rather  than  be  moved.  The 
Cupenos  could  never  forgive  the  government  officers  who  had 
suggested  bringing  troops  ''carrying  their  warrants  on  their 
backs,"  to  remove  them.  Yet  these  facts  suggest  the  query, 
whether,  had  an  outbreak  occurred,  a  lot  of  armed  and  undis- 
ciplined teamsters  would  have  accomplished  the  removal  with 
less  of  discredit  and  bloodshed  than  a  platoon  of  disciplined  and 
respect-compelling  soldiers. 

Night  after  night,  sounds  of  wailing  came  from  the  adobe 
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homes  of  the  Indians.  When  Tuesday  [May  12]  came,  many  of 
them  went  to  the  little  adobe  chapel  to  pray,  and  then  gathered 
for  the  last  time  amon^:  the  unpainted  wooden  crosses  within 
the  rude  stockade  of  their  ancient  burying'-ground,  a  pathetic 
and  forlorn  group,  to  wail  out  their  grief  over  the  graves  of 
their  fathers.  Then  hastily  loading  a  little  food  and  a  few 
valuables  into  such  light  wagons  and  surreys  as  they  owned, 
about  twenty-five  families  drove  away  for  Pala,  ahead  of  the 
wagon-train.  The  great  four-  and  six-horse  wagons  were 
quickly  loaded  with  the  home-made  furniture,  bedding  and 
clothing,  spotlessly  clean  from  recent  washing  in  the  boiling 
springs;  stoves,  ollas,  stone  mortars,  window  sashes,  boxes, 
baskets,  bags  of  dried  fruit  and  acorns,  and  coops  of  chickens 
and  ducks. 

While  I  helped  Lay-reader  Ambrosio^s  mother  to  round  up  and 
encoop  a  wary  brood  of  chickens,  I  observed  the  wife  of  her 
other  son,  Jesus,  throwing  an  armful  of  books— spellers,  arith- 
metics, poems — into  the  bonfire,  along  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  superannuated  aboriginal  bric-a-brac.  In  reply  to  a  sur- 
prised query,  she  explained  that  now  they  hated  the  white 
people  and  their  religion  and  their  books.  Dogged  and  dejected. 
Captain  Cibemoat,  with  his  wife  Ramona,  and  little  girl,  was 
the  last  to  go.  While  I  helped  him  hitch  a  bony  mustang  to 
his  top  buggy,  a  tear  or  two  coursed  down  his  knife-scarred 
face ;  and  as  the  teamsters  tore  down  his  little  board  cabin 
wherein  he  had  kept  a  restaurant,  he  muttered,  **  May  they  eat 
sand!" 

Amid  the  shouting  of  the  teamsters,  the  howling  of  dogs, 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  wailing  of  some  of  the  women 
who  rode  on  the  great  wagons,  the  caravan  started.  For  nearly 
three  days  the  long  wagon-train,  followed  by  a  dozen  of  the 
younger  Indians  on  their  broncos,  driving  their  small  herd  of 
half  a  hundred  ponies  and  cattle,  wound  its  dusty  way  over  the 
mesa  and  around  the  mountain  roads.  Only  98  Indians  accom- 
panied the  train,  the  San  Jose  villagers  taking  to  the  woods 
temporarily,  and  those  from  Puerta  la  Cruz  trekking  to  Pala 
the  next  week. 

At  their  first  stop  for  dinner  they  lingered  long  on  the  last 
acre  of  Warner's  Ranch,  as  though  loath  to  go  through  the 
gates.  At  night,  at  Oak  Grove,  they  drew  the  first  rations 
ever  issued  to  the  CupeSos  by  the  government — some  at  first 
refused  to  accept  them,  saying  they  were  not  objects  of  charity. 

At  Pauba  cattle  ranch  the  next  night,  where  was  a  vast  herd 
of  cattle,  a  large  number  of  rough-riding  cowboys  conducting 
an  old   time   **  round-up,"  roped    and   shot    a  steer  and,  with 
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the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  soon  had  it  ready  for  broil- 
ing: over  the  exiles'  campfires.  The  first  disappointment  on 
their  arriral  at  Pala,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  visible  pro- 
vision for  their  housing,  soon  g^ave  way  to  a  better  feelingf, 
with  the  erection  of  a  tent  village  along  the  well-wooded  banks 
of  the  San  Luis  Rey  river.  It  may  sound  strange  to  those  who 
cherish  their  misinformation  concerning  the  habits  of  the  "red 
man  "  (who  is  never  red,  but  brown),  to  know  that  their  bitter- 
est complaint  at  Pala  arose  from  what  they  thought  (before 
they  saw  the  stream)  the  impossibility  of  keeping  their  cloth- 
ing and  persons  clean.     At  Agua  Caliente  it  had  been  a  matter 


In  the  New  Tent  Village  at  Pala. 


Photo  by  Grant  Wallace 


of  pride  with  them  to  keep  their  linen  spotless,  and  each  person 
took  a  bath  in  the  hot  springs  every  day. 

Only  98  Indians  were  actually  removed,  but  some  two  dozen 
have  since  come  in — among  them  a  number  of  outside  Pariahs 
who  could  not  be  given  homes  there. 

At  the  end  of  my  two  weeks'  stay  among  them,  I  found  that 
many  of  the  older  people  were  still  *' muy  triste."  They  had 
not  yet  ceased  wasting  fresh  tears  over  old  griefs.  Every  other 
tent  or  brush  ramada  was  still  a  house  of  tears,  and  still  their 
*'  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things,"  for 
their  love  of  home  is  stronger  than  with  us. 

Although  devout  church  members — scarcely  a  name  among  them 
being  unwashed  by  baptism — they  refused  the  first  Sunday  to  hold 
services  in  the  restored  Pala  Mission,  or  anywhere  else,  asking 
surlily  of  the  visiting  priest,  **  What  kind  of  a  god  is  this  you 
ask  us  to  worship,  who  deserts  us  when  we  need  him  most?"     In- 
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stead,  thirty  of  them  joined  some  swart  friends  from  Pauma 
in  a ''sooish  amokat'*  or  rabbit  hunt,  killing  their  game  with 
peeled  clubs  thrown  unerringly  while  galloping  at  full  speed. 

Monday,  however,  the  principal  men,  better  pleased  after  an 
inspection  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  Pala,  had  a  flag- 
raising  at  the  little  school  house— the  only  building  now  on  the 
site  of  the  projected  village.  An  Indian  girl  played  the  organ, 
and  a  score  of  dusky  children — who  will  compare  favorably  in 
intelligence  with  average  white  youngsters — joined  in  singing 
the  praises  of  "America — sweet  land  of  liberty."     School  was 
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Raising  the  Flag  at  the  Little  Schoolhousr  at  Pala. 
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opened,  and  later  a  policeman — young   Antonio    Chaves — was 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

At  Pala  they  are  to  have  a  village  similar  to  their  old  pueblo 
at  Agua  Caliente  (though  to  be  built  of  lumber).  For  the 
building  of  this  village,  and  digging  and  cementing  of  irrigating 
canals,  they  are  to  receive  $2  a  day,  besides  rations,  until  they 
can  subsist  on  their  crops.  They  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  aloofness  from  elbowing  whites— and  the  class  that 
largely  frequented  the  Hot  Springs.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  these  Indians  should  not  soon  be  happier  and 
more  self-reliant  at  Pala  that  at  Warner's  Ranch. 
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BULLYING    THE    QUAKER    INDIANS. 

By  CHAS.  F.  LUMMIS. 
II. 

GENERAL  statement  in  the  April  number  of 
this  magazine  was  followed  in  the  June  num- 
ber by  an  illustrated  article,  showing  some- 
thing of  the  nature  and  visible  character — for 
all  people  wear  in  their  frontispiece  some 
token  of  what  they  are — of  the  Hopi  Indians 
of  Moqui,  and  a  general  statement  of  how 
they  are  being  evil  entreated,  in  the  name  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation, by  Charles  E.  Burton,  the  pin-head  official  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune to  have  over  them  as  superintendent  and  disbursing 
agent.  This  matter  has  been  taken  up  in  deadly  earnest  by  the 
Sequoya  League,  and  this  series  of  exposures  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  Bully  holds  his  place.  There  are  some  things  with 
which  patience  never  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  ;  but  the  outrageous 
imposition  on  these,  the  most  gentle  and  most  tractable  of  all 
the  Indians  in  North  America,  is  not  one  of  them.  The  League 
is  not  directed  by  '*old  women  of  either  sex  ;  "  its  ruling  spirits 
are  men  of  long  and  serious  experience  on  the  frontier — and 
with  Indians,  with  Indian  agents,  with  hysteric  tourists,  and 
with  all  the  classes  they  must  learn  to  weigh  who  graduate  in 
the  out-door  school.  It  knows  the  difficulties  of  an  agent,  of 
which  one  is  impertinent  meddling  by  the  uninformed  ;  and  it 
will  back  up  all  good  agents  within  its  scope  against  this  sort 
— as  it  has  already  done  when  occasion  arose. 

But  it  is  not  Western  men  who  find  it  necessary  to  bluff,  bull- 
doze, bullyrag  and  outrage  the  weak  ;  this  is  a  procedure  of 
cowards ;  and  the  League  not  only  will  not  sanction  it,  but  will 
fight  this  sort  of  thing  actively,  as  fast  as  it  can  get  to  the  case. 
In  the  case  of  Burton  and  the  Hopi,  the  League  has  been 
eminently  patient.  It  has  '*held  its  horses"  for  more  than  a 
year  after  the  contemptible  oppression  of  these  People  of  Peace 
became  an  open  scandal  to  those  familiar  with  the  facts.  It 
has  had  its  agents  on  the  ground  for  five  months,  and  has 
gathered,  besides,  overwhelming  evidence  from  a  large  number 
of  reliable  people  (including  government  employes,  visitors, 
scientific  men  and  others),  all  of  whom  can  afford  cross-exam- 
ination in  court  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Burton.  It  is  a  "dead 
open-and-shut  case,"  and  the  League  will  press  it  until  it  finds 
the  remedy.  This  is  the  literal  corner-stone  of  the  League, 
that  it  Believes  in  Something  ;  and  that  it  caii  Wear  Out,  and 
that  it  will  Wear  Out,  any  person,  persons,  traditions  or  rout- 
ine that  are  based  simply  on  the  Easiest  Way  out  of  It. 
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Enough  accurate  material  has  been  gathered  in  this  case  to 
run  by  installments  through  a  year  of  this  magazine.  As  these 
pages  are  crowded,  the  editor  hopes  that  this  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. He  believes  in  the  good  faith  of  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Indian  Department,  and  has  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  that  department  is  officially  cognizant  of  undis- 
puted facts,  Mr.  Burton  will  no  longer  rule  at  Moqui.  Mean- 
time an  affidavit  which  shows  in  detail  somewhat  of  the  things 
the  League  is  prepared  to  prove,  follows.*  It  covers  a  relatively 
short  span  of  time,  but  is  in  keeping  with  what  the  League  can 
prove  as  to  Burton^s  administration. 

Meantime  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  note  that  the  Bully  is  in  a 
Frame  of  Mind — possibly  the  first  time  he  has  been  conscious  of 
this  asset.  At  a  safe  distance,  this  gentleman  who  bullies  the 
Hopi  but  keeps  prudent  hands  off  the  Navajoes  Cwho  are  not  sub- 
missive) fills  the  air  with  red  threats  to  '*  whip,"  "  arrest,"  and 
** attack  the  private  life"  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Sequoya  League.  Large  and  interesting 
audiences  would  pay  handsomely  for  admission  to  witness  him 
in  any  one  of  these  undertakings.  He  has  written  many  letters 
on  this  theme — which,  of  course,  come  direct  to  headquarters, 
where  they  swell  a  certain  collection  which  is  interesting  to  the 
humorous.  Arizona  is  not  exactly  an  assemblage  of  tender  feet; 
and  Mr.  Burton  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  sized  up  there  ;  so 
also  have  his  accusers.  If  he  is  really  ambitious,  he  doubtless 
knows  where  he  can  find  satisfaction  ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  whipping  or  arresting  any  one  person,  or  any 
dozen  persons,  or  any  hundred  persons  will  stop  the  current 
which  is  going  to  sweep  him  out  of  the  place  he  abuses.  The 
bullying  of  the  Hopi  is  now  a  matter  of  public  record  ;  and  the 
American  people  can  be  reasonably  trusted  to  think  straight 
when  they  see  straight.  There  is  more  interest  in  the  Moqui 
matter  in  Washington  and  New  York  (where  there  are  larger 
populations)  than  in  Los  Angeles  ;  and  what  Mr.  Burton  had 
better  busy  himself  withal  is  to  be  prepared  to  prove  that  he 
has  not  abused  the  Hopi.  No  one  will  have  accused  him  of 
bullying  an  adult  frontier  American  ;  and  until  they  do,  he  may 
as  well  confine  his  energies  to  disproving  the  charges  that  are 
made — that  he  has  steadily,  ignorantly,  and  cowardly  bullied 
the  least  resistant  people  known  to  history. 

*Por  the  aflSdaivit  see  pasre  47. 
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AFFIDAVIT    OF    A   TEACHER. 

By  BELLE  AXTELL  KOLP^ 

^S  a  teacher  from  the  Government  day  school  at  Oraibi, 
Ariz.;  as  one  who  has  "seen  with  her  own  eyesijfht " 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Hopi  people  there ;  as  a 
sympathizer  with  these  oppressed  people  ;  as  an  American — I 
oflFer,  unsolicited  by  any  one  but  these  poor,  persecuted  wards  of 
the  United  States  Government,  my  services  in  this  fij:ht  for 
right,  justice,  and  humane  treatment  for  the  Hopi  Indians.  In 
doing*  this  I  am  but  keeping  a  promise  which  I  made  to  them. 
Among  the  last  words  they  said  to  me  were  these  :  *'Tell  our 
friends  how  hard  it  is  for  us— tell  them  to  help  us." 

I  began  my  work  as  teacher  in  the  day  school  at  Oraibi,  Dec. 
31,  1902 ;  I  resigned  from  the  service  Feb.  5,  1903.  I  resigned 
that  I  might  be  free  to  speak  and  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  my  own  conscience  with  regard  to  the  persecutions  which  the 
Hopi  people  were  compelled  to  endure  from  those  in  charge  of 
the  school  at  Oraibi,  John  L.  Ballinger  and  wife,  and  from  the 
Reservation  Agent,  Chas.  E.  Burton.  I  left  Oraibi  Feb.  17, 
1903.  Although  there  a  trifle  less  than  seven  weeks,  I  wit- 
nessed more  of  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man*'  than  I  ever  saw 
before,  or  ever  hope  to  see  again.  And  all  done  in  the  name  of 
the  '*  Big  Chief  at  Washington."  Whenever  a  punishment  was 
threatened  or  carried  out,  it  was  represented  to  the  Indians  that 
it  was  by  *' Washington's"  orders.  I  have  heard  both  the 
principal  of  the  school,  John  L.  Ballinger,  and  his  wife,  so  talk 
to  the  children  ;  and  Mrs.  Ballinger  told  me  that  **  Mr.  Burton 
was  going  to  get  United  States  soldiers  to  come  on  to  the  Res- 
ervation to  put  a  stop  to  the  Indians'  dances."  By  permission 
of  Mr.  Burton  I  attended  one  of  these  dances.  I  saw  nothing 
immoral  or  improper.  Most  of  these  dances  are  religious  cere- 
monies which  have  been  carried  on  for  hundreds  of  years.  They 
are  as  sacred  and  as  solemn  to  these  people  as  religious  cere- 
monies in  our  churches  are  to  us. 

When  I  began  work  at  Oraibi,  the  daily  attendance  at  the 
school  was  about  125  children.  There  were  two  schoolrooms 
and  two  teachers.  When  I  left,  there  were  174  children  in  the 
school,  and  still  two  teachers — one  of  them  having  in  her  charge 
%  children,  whose  ages  ranged  from  less  than  four  years  to 
others  who  were  18  or  20.  One  of  the  latter— a  girl — was  said 
to  have  been  married.  The  school  age  is  from  5  to  18.  There 
were,  when  I  left,  at  least  a  dozen  little  ones  in  school  who  were 
not  more  than  four  years  of  age.     They  were  not  strong  enough 

*  Mrs.  Kolp  is  a  niece  of  the  late  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  New  Mexico,  Hon.  S. 
B.  Axtell ;  and  is  f ally  vouched  for.— Ed. 
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to  walk  the  mile  which  lay  between  the  village  where  the  In- 
dians live  and  the  schoolhouse.  These  children,  with  others, 
were  taken  forcibly  from  their  homes  by  an  armed  body  of 
Government  employes  and  Navajo  Indians,  under  leadership  of 
C.  E.  Burton — not  for  the  purpose  of  "making  better  Indians," 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  charge.  Mr.  Ballinger  wanted  to 
establish  a  boarding  school  at  Oraibi  to  take  the  place  of  the 
day  school.  This  would  permit  drawing  more  rations  and  a 
better  salary  ;  also  allow  him  a  clerk — which  position  his  wife 
was  to  take  ;  so  that  instead  of  being  school-cook  at  a  salary  of 
$30  per  month,  or  teacher  at  $52  per  month,  she  could  draw  from 
the  Government  $100  per  month.  I  know  these  things,  for  it 
was  all  discussed  in  my  presence. 

After  consultations  with  Mr.  Burton,  a  raid — or,  as  Mr. 
Ballinger  called  it,  a  ** round-up" — was  planned  and  decided 
upon.  About  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Feb.  2,  1903,  the  raid- 
ing party — consisting  of  Agent  Burton,  Physician  Murtaugh, 
Carpenter  Stauffer,  Blacksmith  Copeland,  and  a  squad  of  Navajo 
Indian  '* policemen" — arrived  at  the  school  grounds  from  Gov- 
ernment headquarters  at  Keam*s  Caiion.  The  Navajos,  armed 
with  rifles,  were  sent  to  surround  the  Hopi  village  in  the  night. 
The  next  morning — Tuesday — the  white  men  previously  named, 
and  Mr.  Ballinger,  joined  the  Indian  guards  up  on  the  mesa, 
about  5:30  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  of  the  white  men 
were  armed,  but  I  saw  revolvers  on  Burton,  Ballinger  and 
Stauffer.  The  snow  thickly  covered  the  ground,  and  was  still 
falling.  Those  children  who  could  be  found,  who  were  not  al- 
ready enrolled  in  the  school,  were  sent  down  to  the  school  under 
guard.  The  attendance  at  school  on  the  fourth  was  about  150. 
That  was  not  enough.  '*  I  know  there  are  more  children  up 
there,"  said  Mr.  Ballinger.  ''We  must  go  after  them  again." 
The  Indian  police  were  reinforced  by  more  Navajos — seven,  I 
think,  came  up  from  Little  Burro  Spring — and  this  time  the 
raiders  made  a  "clean  sweep."  This  took  place  in  the  early 
morning  of  Feb.  5th.  Men,  women  and  children  were  dragged 
almost  naked  from  their  beds  and  houses.  Under  the  eyes  and 
the  guns  of  the  invaders  they  were  allowed  to  put  on  a  few 
articles  of  clothing,  and  then — many  of  them  barefooted  and 
without  any  breakfast,  the  parents  and  grandparents  were  forced 
to  take  upon  their  backs  such  children  as  were  unable  to  walk 
the  distance  (some  of  the  little  ones  entirely  nude)  and  go  down 
to  the  school  building,  through  the  ice  and  snow  in  front  of  the 
guns  of  the  dreaded  Navajos.  They  were  kept  there  all  day, 
until  after  six  in  the  evening,  while  clothing  could  be  made  or 
found    for  the   children.     Before   being  allowed  to  go  back  to 
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their  homes  these  orders  were  gfiven  them  by  Mr.  Burton  through 
his  Indian  interpreter — '*  You  must  have  these  children  in  school 
every  day.  If  the  weather  is  very  stormy,  or  if  they  are  not 
able  to  walk  to  school,  you  must  carry  them  here  and  come  down 
and  get  them  when  school  is  out.  They  must  be  in  the  school. 
If  they  are  not,  we  will  take  them  away  from  you."  That  same 
evening  a  meeting  of  the  school  employes  was  called,  and  I 
gave  in  my  resignation.  I  could  not  be  with  those  Hopi  people 
and  withhold  my  sympathy  from  them,  as  I  was  ordered  to  do 
by  Mr.  Burton.  (You  will  find  enclosed  letter  to  me  from 
Mr.  Burton  to  that  effect.)*  I  never  found  that  being  sympa- 
thetic and  friendly  made  these  people  "sullen  and  hard  to 
manage." 

On  the  Monday  following  the  raid  (Peb.  9th),  some  of  the 
little  ones  were  not  in  school.  The  next  morning  they  were  not 
present  at  roll  call.  As  I  had  been  up  to  the  village  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  to  visit  some  of  the  children  who  were  ill,  I  knew 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  trail,  and  I  told  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ballinger  that  those  little  ones  could  not  walk  down  or  up  it — 
that  I  had  carried  three  of  those  who  had  been  brought  down  to 
school  in  the  morning,  and  who  had  been  turned  out  of  school 
earlier  than  usual,  up  the  steps,  and  that  I  had  fallen  several 
times  (I  found  these  children  standing  in  the  trail,  crying  and 
half  frozen).  That  they  did  not  have  sufficient  clothing,  and 
would  he  please  not  insist  upon  their  being  in  school  until  the 
weather  moderated.  **  That  does  not  make  any  difference,' 
said  he,  '*  they  are  better  off  here — after  they  get  here — and 
they  must  come  to  school.  Their  parents  or  some  of  the  larger 
children  can  carry  them."  So  he  took  the  horses  and  wagons 
and  with  the  school  "policeman"  (father  of  Nellie  Kiwani), 
rode  up  to  the  village,  found  the  children,  and  made  the  parent, 
go  down  to  the  school  with  the  children  on  their  backs,  while 
he  rode  down  in  the  wagon. 

Rations  and  clothing  for  about  125  children  were  allowed  that 
school  when  I  was  there.  When  I  left,  bread  for  174  children 
was  made  once  a  week  from  150  potinds  of  flour.  Less  than  one 
found  of  flour  per  week  for  each  child.  And  sometimes  the 
bread  was  so  poorly  made  that  nothing  save  a  hungry  dog  or  a 
starving  burro  could  or  would  eat  it.  The  only  thing  many  of 
the  children  had  for  their  breakfast  was  a  handful  of  parched 
corn.  All  that  was  allowed  them  for  their  dinners  on  school 
days  was  a  slice  of  bread,  a  few  stewed  prunes,  dried  peaches,  or 
molasses,  and  a  part  of  a  teacup  of  boiled  beans,  cornmeal 
mush,  or  a  tiny  piece  of  boiled  beef,  goat  or  salt  pork.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  else,  except  a  cup  of  water. 

♦  I  hold  Burlon's  letter.— Ed. 
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If  it  were  a  rule  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  Indian  bojs,  that  rule 
was  never  enforced  while  I  was  there  (with  the  larger  boys), 
except  in  case  of  punishment.  One  morning  Mr.  Ballinger 
came  to  me  and .  said,  *'I  do  not  want  you  to  sympathize  with 
Bryan.  I  cut  his  hair  just  now,  and  I  had  to  use  him  pretty 
roughly.  He  nearly  got  the  best  of  me."  Bryan  had  indeed 
been  used  "pretty  roughly,"  judging  from  his  bruised  face. 
Though  he  was  a  new  recruit,  he  was  one  of  the  best  boys  in 
my  school.     The  children  were  all  truthful  with  me. 

A  physician  is  provided  by  the  Government  for  these  people, 
but  he  is  stationed  at  Keam's  Canon,  40  miles  away  from  Oraibi. 
I  know  of  the  death  of  two  of  the  school  children  who  died 
without  having  had  any  attention  from  Dr.  Murtaugh,  although 
his  attention  was  called  to  both  cases.  One  of  the  school  boys 
— Henry — about  eight  years  of  age,  had  his  leg  broken  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  Jan.  30th,  while  on  his  way  home  from 
school,  about  two  hours  before  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ballinger  for  Ream's  Canon,  where  they  went  to  plan  with  Mr. 
Burton  for  the  *' round-up."  Mr.  Ballinger  saw  the  boy  as  his 
father  was  carrying  him  home  from  the  place  where  the  accident 
occurred;  but  neither  Mr.  Ballinger  nor  his  wife  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  child  further  than  to  stop  on  their  way  and  tell  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Epp,  of  the  accident.  Dr.  Murtaugh  was  noti- 
fied on  Saturday,  but  he  did  not  come  to  Oraibi  until  Monday 
night  with  the  raiding  party  ;  and  then  the  boy  was  dead  and 
buried.  Another  of  the  school  children — Lena,  aged  about 
fourteen — was  ill  for  five  weeks  or  more,  and  died  without 
having  been  seen  by  the  doctor.  A  few  spoonsful  of  cough 
syrup  were  sent  to  her  from  the  school  medicines.  The  doctor 
was  at  the  village  while  she  was  sick  ;  but  I  know  that  he  did 
not  see  her,  for  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  her  case  and  he 
said  he  had  not  seen  her.  Lena  died  and  was  buried  on  Feb. 
15th.  Though  rations  were  drawn  for  these  children,  they  never 
received  them.  All  that  Lena  had  from  the  school  stores  during 
her  illness  was  a  loaf  of  bread  and  one  change  of  clothing,  be- 
sides the  cough  syrup. 

An  employe  [name  held  by  the  Editor]  told  me  that  she  had 
seen  Mr.  Ballinger  break  sticks  on  the  boys'  backs  when  whip- 
ping them  in  the  school  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Ballinger  told  me  that  she  whipped  the  children  in  her 
school- room  when  they  needed  punishing. 

In  my  room,  which  was  my  living-room  (as  I  did  my  own 
housekeeping  at  Oraibi),  I  had  many  pictures — paintings  and 
photographs — which  the  school  children  took  great  delight  in 
looking  at  and  asking  questions  about.     It  was  all  new  to  them. 
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and  I  enjoyed  explaining  things.  One  day,  after  they  had  been 
coming  to  my  room  for  three  or  four  weeks,  Mr.  Ballinger  said 
to  me,  *' Don't  you  know  that  you  are  breaking  school  rules  by 
allowing  the  school  children  to  visit  you  in  your  room  ?  "  I  re- 
plied that  "  I  knew  that  rule  applied  to  boarding  schools."  '*  It 
applies  to  this  school,  if  I  want  to  enforce  it,"  said  he.  Then  I 
asked  him  if  he  objected  to  their  visits  to  me,  and  if  so,  why, 
since  they  were  learning  of  things  outside  their  little  world. 
His  reply  was,  *' We  do  not  want  them  to  know  too  much,  and 
they  must  stay  away."  And  he  gave  those  orders  to  the 
children,  with  threats  of  whipping  if  they  disobeyed.  I  was 
told  of  these  threats  by  several  of  the  children,  both  boys  and 
girls.  It  must  have  been  so,  for  they  did  not  come  any  more, 
except  to  look  in  the  doorway,  smile  and  shake  their  heads. 

A  Hopi  man— La-pu — who  has  a  wife  and  two  children — who 
lives,  dresses  and  speaks  "American,"  and  who  sometimes  is  in- 
terpreter at  chapel  services  for  the  missionaries,  was  fined  by 
Agent  Burton  for  leaving  the  Reservation  to  earn  money  to  sup- 
port his  family.  He  was  made  to  work  out  that  fine  by  doing 
work  in  the  Grovernment  school  kitchen,  and  in  the  living-rooms 
of  the  Principal's  family — scrubbing,  washing,  etc. 

A  few  days  after  beginning  my  work  at  Oraibi,  Mr.  Burton 
came  to  me  and  said,  "The  Indians  here  will  find  out  that  you 
are  from  near  Pasadena,  and  will  ask  you  questions  about  Mrs. 
Gates.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  talk  with  them  about  her."  On 
my  asking  him  who  Mrs.  Gates  was,  and  why  I  was  not  to  talk 
of  her,  he  explained  that  "she  was  a  lady  from  Pasadena  who 
had  been  out  there,  and  that  she  had  done  things  which  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  request  her  to  go."*  Subsequently  I 
learned  that  Mrs.  Gates  had  done  nothing  but  what  was  helpful 
in  every  way  to  the  Hopi  people,  and  the  Hopi  people  all  love 
her.  I  have  recently  become  acquainted  with  the  lady,  and  I 
know  her  to  be  a  very  superior  woman— one  who  would  do  noth- 
ing but  what  was  good.  I  was  told  by  Mrs.  Ballinger  that  if 
Mr.  Burton  heard  me  tell  the  Hopi  that  Mrs.  Gates  was  "pas- 
lolomai"  (the  Indian  term  for  all  that  is  good)  he  would  dis- 
charge me. 

While  at  Canon  Diablo,  on  my  way  back  from  Oraibi  to  my 
home  in  California,  I  met  a  missionary  among  the  Navajo  In- 
dians.    He  told  me  of  former  troubles  at  Oraibi,  and  that  he 

*  Mrs.  Peter  Goddard  Gates  is  a  serious  student  of  ethnolocry  "v^ho  has  been  pursuinar 
her  studies  in  Arizona  for  several  years.  She  is  deeply  and  sanely  interested  in  the  Indians, 
and  is  an  authorised  and  trusted  airent  of  the  Sequoya  I^eairue.  A  woman  of  the  hifirhest 
refinement  and  of  spotless  character,  she  is  no  less  noted  for  thorouarhness,  understandinar 
and  common  sense.  She  has  been  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  Hop',  and  a  valued  aid  to  those  who 
are  tryinar  to  "  make  Better  Indians.'*— En. 
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had  bought  from  a  Hopi  Indian  there  a  blanket  which  had  been 
cut  into  shreds*;  and  had  also  seen  remains  of  pottery  which 
had  been  broken  by  H.  Kampmeier — a  former  principal  at 
Oraibi  under  the  Burton  regime.  These  things  were  destroyed 
because  of  parents  not  sending  children  to  school. 

On  Feb.  18th,  I  was  told  by  a  trader  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion [name  held  by  the  Editor]  about  what  occurred  up  at  the 
Indian  village  of  Oraibi  at  the  time  of  the  school  raid  of  Feb. 
5th.  The  Navajo  assistants  who  went  from  Little  Burro  Spring 
told  him  '*what  fun  they  had."  They  also  told  him  that  Mr. 
Burton  would  not  dare  to  do  such  things  with  tAem  [the  Nava- 
jos] .  Mrs.  Ballinger  also  told  me  of  some  of  the  situations  up 
on  the  mesa — (she  had  her  information  from  the  white  men). 
While  the  raid  was  going  on,  she  said  to  me,  "'  Vd  like  to  have 
been  up  there  this  morning  to  have  seen  the  fun  when  the  Hopi 
woke  up  and  saw  the  Navajos  with  their  guns.  I  wonder  what 
they  thought  ?  "  What  occurred  at  the  school  I  saw  for  myself, 
I  am  grieved  to  say  ;  and  I  only  wish  that  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  change  and  make  better  the  conditions  for  the 
Hopi  people,  could  have  seen  it  as  I  did.  When  I  asked  Mrs. 
Ballinger  why  the  raid  was  made  in  such  a  storm,  she  laughed 
and  said,  "Why,  so  the  Indians  can't  get  the  children  away  and 
hide  them  in  the  rocks.  They  can  be  tracked  if  they  try  to 
run  through  the  snow." 

These  people  need  neither  guns,  clubs,  force,  nor  brutality  to 
make  them  "  better  Indians."  Justice  and  mercy — kindness  and 
friendship — will  lead  them  any  place.  It  will  cost  less ;  and 
these  abused,  embittered  people  will  love,  instead  of  hate,  the 
name  of  "Washington." 

BELLE  AXTELL  KOLP. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  June,  1903. 

ROGER  S.  PAGE, 

Notary  Public, 
In  and  for  Los  Angeles  County,  State  of  California. 


*See  paire  479,  April  nnmber  of  this  maarazine. 
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THE    PASSING    OF    A    MAN. 


(C^rtHE  Man  that  Built  the  Oregon"  will  be  Irving  M. 
J^  Scott's  epitaph  in  the  popular  mind  (so  long  as  that 
unstable  tablet  can  hold  an  epitaph  for  any  man);  and 
that  in  itself  is  a  large  tribute  to  a  life.  But  if  I  were  to  write 
the  legend  it  would  read,  *'  The  Man  who  Made  the  Man  that 
Built  the  Oregon."  It  was  a  magnificent  triumph  to  plan  and 
rivet  the  ribs  of  steel,  and  sheathe  that  iron  pachyderm  which 
of  all  the  American  navy,  in  the  only  time  of  stress  and  anxiety 
that  an  American  navy  has  known  within  a  generation's 
memory,  held  foremost  place  in  the  universal  thought  ;  but  the 
mechanical  part  of  it,  the  engineering  triumph,  the  material 
conquest,  was  the  least  notable  feature.  Probably  there  is  no 
better  vessel  in  the  navy  today  than  the  "Oregon;"  but  she 
had  a  certain  empiric  advantage,  and  she  played  before  the 
footlights.  But  she  was  not  the  only  ship  that  Scott  built,  and 
built  well.     The  "  Olympia,"  which  was  Dewey's  flagship  in 
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From  a  Daguerreotype 
Ikving  M.  Scott  in  I860. 
(The  first  picture  made  of  him  in  California.) 
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Ruins  op  Hebron  Mills  on  Scott  Farm,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
Bailt  about  1780  by  Abraham  Scott,  flrreat-flrreat'eTandfather  of  Irvinar  M.  Scott. 


the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  ;  the  "  Charleston,"  the  "  Monterey/' 
the  **Ohio,"  and  other  mailed  bearers  of  the  nation's  honor 
upon  the  deep  were  built  by  this  same  man  upon  the  remote 
shores  of  the  State  which  had  not  only  the  commercial  handi- 
cap of  an  unfavorable  market,  but  the  whole  inertia  of  Eastern 
provincialism  and  Eastern  "business  interests"  to  overcome. 
It  was  perhaps  as  serious  a  task  to  secure  the  contracts  for  so 
impossible  a  thing  as  ship-building  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  it 
was  to  build  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ships  never  surpassed  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  And  however  this  may  be,  the  major 
achievement  of  all  was  the  self-making  of  the  man  who  could 
do  both.  Irving  M.  Scott  who  did  these  things  was  a  man 
whom  neither  the  coast  nor  the  country  could  well  spare  so  un- 
timely as  he  has  left  us.  In  the  true  sense  he  was  a  Self-Made 
Man -and  the  cynical  mot  as  to  this  '*  acquitting  Providence 
of  the  responsibility"  has  no  application  in  his  case.  Environ- 
ment, heredity  and  fortune  might  have  been  proud  of  such  a 
handiwork  as  this  foundry-boy  of  good  American  stock,  a  spinal 
marrow  of  his  own,  a  clear  head  and  a  clean  heart,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  California  for  aperient,  cast  in  iron  and  sand- 
papered for  himself. 

I  have  known  few  men  so   interesting  ;   still   fewer,    of  his 
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BiKTHPLACR  OF   IrVINO    M.    SCOTT  ON   **  OlD    REGULATION"   FaRM. 

House  bailt  abont  1787,  now  occupied  by  Miss  Eleanor  Scott,  sister  of  Irviuar  M., 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  20  miles  from  Baltimore. 


accomplishment,  so  unsophisticated  and  unspoiled.  Genuine, 
simple,  competent  for  largfe  things  and  alive  to  small  ones — 
which  are  more  important — this  unassuming:  millionaire,  this 
g^raduate  from  iron- founder  to  national  figure,-  was  a  type 
almost  alone.  Risen  into  prominence  by  consummate  skill  in 
one  line,  I  never  knew  him  to  talk  shop.  Ferruled  in  a  rough 
school,  he  retained  neither  within  nor  without  a  token  of  its 
crudities.  A  great  iron-master,  he  had  bent  himself  to  under- 
stand and  love  what  was  truth  in  art ;  and  without  the  "ad- 
vantages "  of  a  patter  training  he  was  a  genuine  art  critic. 
There  are  probably  not  in  America  more  than  half  a  dozen  col- 
lections of  paintings  so  noble  as  that  which  this  ship-building 
San  Franciscan  assembled  in  his  home.  The  sincerity  which 
was  one  of  his  own  main-springs  was  his  lodestone  in  art — and  no 
artist  has  ever  found  a  better.  Scott's  collection  of  old  can- 
vases is  not  only  valuable  in  money  ;  somehow  he  felt  the 
Masters.  And  not  only  in  old  art,  but  in  that  which  is  con- 
temporary, the  same  intuition  guided  him  as  safely.  He  was  a 
sane  and  generous  patron  of  the  artists  that  really  Mean  Some- 
thing ;  he  was  not,  despite  his  lack  of  technical  frills,  easily  im- 
posed upon  by  the  insincere  and  superficial  artists  that  are  our 
present  average. 


Thk  Best  Recknt  Likeness  of  Ikving  M.  Scott. 
A  study  (photo)  made  in  1901  by  Wm.  Keith. 
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Photo  by  Marceatt 
Mr.  Scott  in  1880. 


He  had   a  sane  judg'ment    in 
philosophy  and  letters.     He  was 
a  clean  and  clear  in  the  relations  of 

r  a    man   and    friend ;    and    Cali- 

I  I  fornia,  which  has  not  many  like 

J  ji^  ^**     'i  him,    is   not  alone    the  loser  by 

-  his  untimely  death.     The  United 

States  has  not  Scotts  to  spare. 

The  biofifraphical  data  of  his 
life  are  given  here  as  part  of 
the  record  of  an  important  Cali- 
fornia life  ;  but  the  vital  essence 
of  Irving  M.  Scott  is  a  thing  that 
I  at  least  am  incompetent  to 
write.  It  was  the  plain,  quiet, 
quenchless,  good  faith  which 
was  the  secret  of  the  "  Oregon  " 
and  his  other  ships,  in  defiance 
of  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
as  represented  by  Eastern  pro- 
vincialism, by  the  heavy  up-hill  market  of  such  an  enterprise 
3,000  miles  from  the  cold  material  for  building  men  of  war.  It 
was  the  spirit  and  the  fibre  which  somehow  steered  this  self- 
educated  man,  uncolleged  and  none  too  much  commonschooled, 
to  a  sober  judgment  in  letters,  and  a  taste  in  art,  such  as  few  of 
our  academic  Croesuses  can  match  ;  and  with  this  perduring 
fibre  was  that  certain  personal  quality  which  those  who  knew 
him  well  will  longest  remember — longer  even  than  his  rare 
talent.  Always  gentle,  always  helpful,  never  supine,  he  was 
one  of  those  men  whom  you  always  know  where  to  find.  No  one 
ever  saw  him  discouraged  nor  blue  nor  "  ready  to  quit." 

He  was  a  simple  man  and  a  quiet ;  but  a  great  one  in  a  self- 
respecting  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  to  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him  it  is  a  comfort  that  if  such  a  presence  could  not  last  with 
us  as  long  as  we  would,  we  were  enriched  by  it  at  all. 

C.  F.  L. 

Irving  Murray  Scott  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Baltimore,  on  December  25,  1837.  He  was  the  seventh  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  the  **  Society  of  Friends,*'  and  Elizabeth  Littig, 
his  wife.  The  house  where  he  was  bom,  known  as  **  Hebron  Mills,"  was 
situated  on  a  tract  of  land  purchased  from  L^ord  Baltimore  by  his  great 
grandfather,  Abraham  Scott  on  August  7th,  17i:6,  the  grant  being  known 
as  "Old  Regulation.'*  The  family  have  lived  there  continuously  since  its 
purchase. 

The  ancestral  record  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  Robert  Scott,  a  land- 
holder in  Chiselhurst,  England  in  the  year  1251.     Abraham  Scott  (father 
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of  the  Abraham  named  above)  emigrated  to  America  in  1722,  owing  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Quakers.    He  brought  with  him  this  certificate  : 

From  oar  monthly  mens  meetinar  held  in  Cnmberland,  in  old  Enarland,  ye  Z2,  sixth 
month,  1722.  To  onr  dearly  beloved  friends  and  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  to  whom  the  meetins*  sendeth  irreetinfir.  Whereas  ye  bearer  of  Abraham  Scott 
has  offered  this  meet  his  inclination  to  transport  himself  hence  to  your  City,  or  Nation,  and 
desired  a  few  lines  from  as  concerniuflr  his  flroinar  In  Amity,  etc.  We  do  therefore  siarnify 
unto  yoa  that  so  far  as  we  know,  he  has  been  of  a  pretty  orderly  conversation  and  is  in 
nnity  with  Friends  and  comes  with  consent  of  this  meetinar  in  order  to  settle  amonor  yon  for 
the  better  advancement  of  his  trade,  or  way  of  livinar;  and  also  upon  inquiry  we  do  not  find 
bnt  that  he,  ye  said  Abraham,  is  free  and  clear  of  all  women  on  account  of  marriaore. 

Siflrned  on  behalf  of  ye  above  meetinar  by  John  Scott  his  father,  and  eiarhteen  other 
siflrnatures. 

Mr.  Scott  took  pride  in  his  Quaker  origin,  and  was  fond  of  quoting  the 
above,  as  showing  the  care  that  Quakers  took  of  their  members  and  the 
protection  their  methods  afforded  against  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

A  woolen  and  a  grist  mill  were  operated  within  the  walls  of  Mr.  Scott's 
birthplace,  and  **01d  Nick,"  the  miller,  helped  him  to  gain  in  childhood 
both  his  first  taste  for  machinery  and  an  aversion  to  drunkenness,  which 
clung  to  him  for  life.  (Old  Nick  went  on  periodic  sprees.)  From  his 
father  he  inherited  his  high  sense  of  justice  and  probity  ;  and  from  his 
mother,  who  painted  in  water  colors  with  considerable  skill,  his  love  of  art. 

His  early  education  was  gained  at  the  Milton  Academy.  John  Wilkes 
Booth  was  a  schoolmate,  and  Edwin  Booth  was  a  frequent  visitor.  After 
he  left  the  academy,  his  mother  wished  him  to  study  medicine  and  become 
a  physician,  while  he  wished  to  study  engineering.  She  feared,  on  account 
of  his  deafness,  the  dangers  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  He  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  learned  iron  and  wood-working  in  the  shops  of  Obed  Hussey, 
the  inventor  of  the  reaping  machine.  Next  he  learned  marine  engineering 
in  the  shops  of  Murray  &  Hazelhurst,  in  the  meantime  studying  mechan- 
ical drawing  and  German  at  the  Mechanics  Institutes,  Baltimore,  Md. 
From  there  he  was  sent  to  Body's  Island,  Va.,  to  set  up  a  lighthouse  for 
the  U.  S.  Government.  It  was  on  the  boat  going  to  his  destination  that 
the  weeping  of  some  slaves,  separated  from  their  families  and  sold  south, 
first  turned  the  lad's  prejudice  in  favor  of  slave-holding  to  a  belief  in 
emancipation. 

He  came  to  California,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  the  year 
1860,  on  the  steamer  **  Golden  City,"  to  set  up  some  engines  bought  of 
Murray  &  Hazelhurst  by  Mr.  Peter  Donahue,  owner  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  t)ecoming  chief  draftsman  of  that  establishment  the  year  follow- 
ing. In  1863  he  was  married  to  Miss  I^aura  Hord,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Hord,  of  Covington,  Ky.  In  that  year  he  also  became  associated  with  the 
Miners  Foundry,  to  learn  about  mining  machinery.  In  the  later  part  of 
1863,  he  became  the  superintendent  of  the  Union  Iron  Works.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  made  general  manager,  which  ofiice,  with  that  of 
vice-president  of  the  company,  he  held  until  the  works  were  taken  over  by 
the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Company.  Of  the  latter  company  he  was 
a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1865  Mr.  Donahue  sold  out,  and  the  firm  t)ecame  H.  J.  Booth  &  Co., 
the  members  t)eing  H.  J.  Booth,  G.  W.  Prescott  and  I.  M.  Scott.  About 
1873  Mr.  Booth  sold  out,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Prescott,  Scott 
&  Co.,  Mr.  H.  F.  Scott  entering  the  partnership.  The  firm  was  distin- 
guished at  this  time  for  its  mining  machinery,  owing  t  o  Mr.  Scott's  me- 
chanical inventions  and  their  application  to  mining.  Most  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Comstock  lode  was  the  result  of  his  work  in  this  line. 

In  1880  he  made  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  made  a  special  study  of  the 
shipyards  of  Europe.  Realizing  that  the  cream  had  been  skimmed  from 
the  business  of  manufacturing  mining  machinery,  he  determined  to  add  a 
shipbuilding  plant  to  the  Union  Iron  Works.  His  partners  were  not  in 
accord  with  his  ideas.     One  of  them  sold  out  and  others  desired  to  do  so  ; 


Photo  by  Genthc,  Noz-.^  n.o2 
The  Last  Pictukk  of  Mk.  Scott. 


Death  Mask  of  Irving  M.  Scott. 
By  Robert  I.  Aitken. 


Pholo  by  Standish 
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but  he  perstiaded  them  to  remain  in  the  firm  and  then  associated  Mr. 
George  and  Mr.  James  Dickey  with  the  corporation.  It  was  his  courage, 
foresight,  determination  and  unaided  personal  endeavor  that  caused  the 
Union  Iron  Works  to  be  moved  to  the  Potrero,  and  shipbuilding  to  become 
an  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of  every  oppo- 
sition, of  every  disconrafi^ement,  and  with  credit  almost  entirely  depending 
on  his  own  exertions.  The  first  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Government  was 
for  the  caisson  of  the  Mare  Island  dry  dock.  The  following  year  he  secured 
the  contract  for  the  "  Charleston,"  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  opposition 
from  Eastern  competitors.  On  his  way  to  the  Capitol  to  make  a  final 
report  before  signing  the  contract  for  this  cruiser  he  was  taken  very  ill. 
Afraid  of  fainting,  he  stepped  out  on  one  of  the  balconies  of  the  Capitol  in 
the  bitter  wind  and  pulled  himself  together  sufficiently  to  make  the  report, 
sign  the  contract,  and  get  back  to  his  hotel,  where  he  was  ill  for  some 
time.  This  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the  disease  which  eventually 
caused  his  death.  During  that  session  of  Congress  he  had  an  ingot  of  steel 
from  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  placed  on  the  Capitol  steps  as  an  ocular 
demonstration  that  such  work  could  be  and  was  done  in  California.  The 
contracts  for  the  "San  Francisco,"  "the  "Monterey,"  "Oregon"  and 
other  vessels  of  war  followed — one,  the  "  Chitase,"  being  built  for  Japan. 

Throughout  these  years  of  intense  commercial  activity,  Mr.  Scott  found 
time  both  to  indulge  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity in  many  "public"  ways.  He  was  a  rapid,  eager  and  absorbing  reader, 
going  quickly  to  the  heart  of  a  book,  grasping  that  which  was  vital  in  it,  and 
adding  it  permanently  to  his  own  mental  storehouse.  The  range  of  his  in- 
terest was  peculiarly  wide,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  remarkable. 
From  their  earliest  years,  his  children  counted  on  his  reading  poetry  aloud 
as  a  regular  "  Sunday  treat." 

He  was  president  of  the  following  societies  and  institutions : 

Washington  Irving  Literary  Society,  1857  to  1860 ;  Addisonian  Society, 
1863  to  1865 ;  Howard  Street  Literary  Society,  1865  to  1869  ;  Mechanics  In- 
stitute, 1878  to  1880 ;  Authors'  Carnival,  1880  ;  Art  Association,  1876  to 
1881 ;  Commercial  Museum  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  California  State  Com- 
mission to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  1892  to  1893 ;  Young  Men's  Republi- 
can Club.  1865  to  1872. 

At  different  times  he  was  Regent  of  the  University  of  California ; 
trustee  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University ;  and  was  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  Free  Library.  Appointed  by  Governor  Perkins  on 
his  staff,  with  rank  of  Chief  Engineer  ;  by  Governor  Stoneman  as  Mem- 
ber of  the  State  Prison  ;  by  Governor  Budd  as  Member  of  the  Mexican  Ex- 
position for  1896 ;  and  by  Governor  Markham  as  Park  Commissoner,  but 
declined  to  serve  except  in  the  last  case. 

He  delivered  many  addresses  and  orations  on  public  occasions,  and  was 
repeatedly  called  upon  as  member  of  the  reception  committee  to  welcome 
distinguished  guests. 

He  was  elected  a  director  in  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  in  1898.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  International  Congress  which  met  in  Ostend  on  August  23, 
1902,  appointment  by  U.  S.  Government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing clubs  ;  Pacific  Union,  Bohemian,  University,  Union  League  and 
Press  Club,  all  of  San  Francisco  ;  Burlingame  Club,  of  San  Mateo  county, 
Cal. ;  and  the  Lawyers'  Club  and  Artists'  Club,  of  New  York  City. 

He  was  nominated  for  State  Senator,  and  as  a  delegate  to  form  the  State 
Constitution  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Freeholders  to  form  the  Charter 
of  San  Francisco  in  1895  ;  and  appointed  to  a  Convention  of  100  to  form- 
ulate a  Charter  for  the  city  of  San   Francisco  in  1896. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara  in  honor  of  his  distinguished  services  to  the  State 
of  California,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  College. 

He  was  the  only  "  Captain  of  Industry  "  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  in- 
vited to  attend  the  banquet  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  given  at  Sherry's 
New  York,  and  tendered  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  others. 

He  was  elected  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  18%,  and 
was  prominently  spoken  of  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1900. 
Campaign  buttons  bearing  the  motto  "  McKinley  and  Scott  "  were  worn  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa., during  the  convention. 

He  died  at  his  home,  507  Harrison  street,  San  Francisco,  April  28th,  at 
2:30  p.  m.,  after  a  very  short  illness. 
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IN    CANON    DIABLO. 

By  ID  AH  MEACHAM  STROBRIDGE, 

RUCE  GARNETT  was  sharpening  drills  in  the  little 
stone  blacksmith  shop  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
He  was  bending  low  over  the  anvil  as  he  hammered  the 
glowing  end  of  a  bar  of  steel  into  just  the  right  bevel  and  curve, 
and  Elinor  standing  in  the  doorway,  could  not  well  see  his  face. 
Somehow,  though,  it  struck  her  that  he  had  a  worried  look — 
almost  one  of  fear — ^unusual  to  the  face  which  the  wife's  loving 
eyes  had  learned  to  read  as  a  page  of  clear  print. 

Had  he  some  trouble  he  had  kept  from  her  ?    Had  he . 

But,  no  I  They  had  no  secrets  from  each  other ;  these  lovers 
married  now  a  year. 

They  had  been  lovers  of  a  lifetime.  For,  away  back  in  the 
Contra  Costa  foothills,  in  far  California  days,  Bruce  had  played 
at  being  the  little  Elinor's  sweetheart  when  '*  that  Garnett  boy  " 
and  *'  Laslie's  little  girl"  were  never  seen  one  without  the  other. 

It  was  a  sweet  childhood  that  grew  into  a  youth  which  was 
good,  wherein  they  were  lovers  still.  Lovers  till  Neil  Harding 
came  between  them  and  made  the  little  quarrel  of  a  day  seem  a 
great  and  serious  thing  to  them,  and  then — before  either  well 
knew  what  had  been  done — the  breach  widened,  and  Elinor  had 
found  herself  Neil's  wife,  not  Bruce's.  Bruce  Garnett  had  gone 
away  across  the  Sierras,  taking  her  brother  Ralph  with  him,  to 
prospect  for  gold  and  silver  among  the  mountains  of  another 
State. 

Awful  years  had  followed,  when  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
terrible  mistake  was  understood,  and  the  lies  and  petty  tricks 
were  all  known.  At  last  came  a  winter,  when,  a  deserted  wife, 
she  struggled,  and  fought,  and  almost  fell,  fighting  for  her  life 
against  want  and  hunger  bravely  enough,  but  almost  without 
avail.  Indeed  she  would  have  succumbed,  but  that  those  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  heard,  and  brother  Ralph 
sent  money  that  meant  life  to  her.  Nor  did  she  know  until 
long  afterward  that  it  was  "  the  Garnett  boy,"  leal  and  loving 
still,  who  had  forced  the  money  into  Ralph's  hand,  forbidding 
him  to  give  even  so  slight  a  hint  of  the  sender. 

Then  came  news  of  her  husband's  death — a  letter  from  one 
of  his  comrades  that  left  no  doubt  in  her  mind  of  its  truth ;  and 
remembering  the  wretchedness  and  shame  she  had  known  as  his 
wife,  she  mourned — not  for  him,  but  for  the  lost  years  of  her 
youth  ;  she  wept— not  for  her  husband,  but  for  what  he  might 
have  been. 

Over  mountain,  the  two  (A^r  two — her  dearest  in  all  the  world ; 
for,  long  before,  she  had  come  to  know  that  her  love  and  her 
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lover  had  never  altered),  had  found  in  Canon  Diablo  what  they 
had  been  seeking" — a  quartz  claim  with  gold  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. They  were  working  it  and  making  money,  Ralph  wrote  ; 
they  had  built  a  comfortable  home,  and  henceforth  Nevada  was 
to  be  their  camp-ground. 

It  was' when  winter  was  breaking  up  that  Garnett  wrote  her. 
"I  wonder  if  you  would  like  it?"  he  said.  "I  do.  It  is  so 
wholesome  and  restful,  even  with  all  the  hard  work.  There 
isn't  a  sound  to  tell  of  human  presence  for  hours  at  a  time,  but 
the  tap  of  the  sledge  on  the  drills.  There  are  many  things  we 
haven't ;  but  there  are  others  we  have  that  they  miss  out  in  the 
big  world — the  snow-flecked  clififs,  warm-tinted  in  the  sunshine  ; 
the  pure  mountain  air  that  gives  new  life  to  a  man  ;  the  magni- 
ficent coloring  of  the  rock  walls  of  the  canon  ;  the  white  cloud- 
world  that  goes  sliding  over  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  above  us ; 
and,  now,  down  in  the  gorge  where  the  willows  and  wild  roses 
ifrow  on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  budding  leaves  that  tell  of 
spring.  The  snow  is  almost  gone  ;  but  from  some  of  the  over- 
hanging cliffs,  where  the  sun  comes  late  and  goes  early,  there 
are  still  icicles  15  and  20  feet  long.  There  is  a  long  fringe  of 
them  that  hangs  over  the  trail  at  one  point  and  menace  us  as 
we  pass  on  our  way  up  and  down  to  the  station. 

"They  are  melting  fast — will  soon  be  gone — for  the  days  are 
spring-like,  though  the  nights  are  still  cold.  We  have  a  moon 
now  ;  and  the  canon  is  wonderful  at  night.  Last  night  I  walked 
a  long  way  out  on  the  edge  of  the  gorge.  If  you  could  have 
seen  the  moonlight  on  cliff  and  chasm — the  shadow  of  rock  and 
crag — the  glistening  frost  crystals  on  all  I  Then  I  went  down 
the  trail  alone,  with  no  company  but  the  rhythmic  cadence  of 
water  running  under  the  ice  crust  where  it  is  bridged  by  winter 
— atid  over  the  boulders  where  spring  has  torn  the  crust  away  ; 
nothing  to  keep  me  company  but  the  melody  of  the  water-music, 
the  white  winter  moon,  and  memories  of  you.  Yes  ;  you  were 
there  with  me  in  the  moonlight.  Down  the  trail  we  went 
through  the  frost  crystals  and  the  night.  I  want  you,  Elinor,  I 
want  you  I  Not  with  me  as  then,  just  a  white  spirit  of  the 
night,  but  to  have  and  to  hold  till  death  do  us  part.  Haven't 
I  waited  long  enough  for  you,  dear  ?  Will  you  come  and  call 
this  little,  rough  stone  cabin  home^  till  the  mine — our  mine — 
earns  us  a  better  one  ? 

*'This  is  the  hour  of  the  day  that  most  seems  yours — when 
Ralph  is  putting  in  the  last  shots  at  the  mine  before  coming 
down  for  the  night.  I  come  down  first,  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
cold  little  cabin,  and  every  evening  when  the  fire  is  started  I 
sit  and  look  at  the  window-picture  and  think  of  you.     Shall  I 
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tell  you  of  our  picture  ?  I  see  a  gfiant  sentinel  clifif  towering  to 
'the  sky,  but  blending  so  perfectly  in  all  its  colorings — its  lights 
and  shadows,  its  snow  patchings  and  all — with  the  canon  walls 
on  the  further  side  that  the  gateway  to  the  outer  world  seems 
barred.  There  is  no  outlet ;  the  canon  is  surrounded  by  prison 
walls;  the  sky  above  is  the  only  opening.  Now  the  picture 
changes.  The  sun  is  sending  horizontal  rays  of  light  through 
a  cleft  in  the  Granite  Creek  mountains  unseen  before.  The 
dark  sentinel  has  parted  from  the  sun-kissed  wall,  and  the  gate- 
way is  open  I  The  light  fades  from  amber  to  old  gold — darker 
and  darker,  duller  and  duller.  The  last  glint  is  going — blend- 
ing into  the  sombre  hue  of  the  brown  old  cliff — gone  I  Twi- 
light draws  the  curtain.  Up  at  the  mine  I  hear  the  sound  of 
the  last  shot,  like  a  sunset  gun,  reverberating  through  the 
canon. 

**  Elinor,  Elinor,  I  am  not  saying  at  all  what  I  sat  down  to 
say  !  But  it  is  because  I  would  ask  so  much  of  you,  that  I  can 
say  so  little  of  what  is  in  my  heart.  Do  you  understand  ? 
Ralph  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  mine  will  make  us  all  independent 
by  and  by  ;  but  for  the  present  there  is  nothing  here  but  our- 
selves, what  we  make  for  ourselves.  Can  you  take  the  hard- 
ships for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  ?    Will  you  come — now." 

Today — after  all  the  years  of  heartache — they  were  husband 
and  wife.  The  mine  had  prospered  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  year  had  been  one  of  good  fortune,  joy,  and  perfect  peace. 
Until  within  the  last  two  days  Elinor  had  never  seen  a  cloud 
cross  her  husband's  face.  He  would  tell  her,  she  argued  to  her- 
self ;  she  would  bide  his  time,  and  wait.  Yet  she  had  a  fore- 
boding of  evil ;  and  there  was  a  little  sinking  of  her  heart  as 
she  watched  him  at  the  forge. 

Garnett  gave  the  last  tap  to  the  drill,  and  plunged  it  hissing 
into  the  tempering  tub.  Just  as  he  turned  away  there  was  a 
great  crackling  and  roar  came  up  from  the  gorge,  and  they 
turned  quickly  toward  it. 

"The  ice  I  the  ice  at  the  waterfall  !  See,  Bruce  I  "  she  cried. 
''It  is  gone  I' 

The  great  ice  crust  that  had  caked  all  winter,  layer  upon 
layer  forming,  as  the  weeks  went  by,  on  the  face  of  the  bench 
down  which  the  waters  of  the  creek  poured  in  summer  time,  had 
loosened  under  the  warmth  of  the  February  sun  and  gone  crash- 
ing into  the  chasm  below.  They  stood  a  full  minute  hearken- 
ing to  the  echoes. 

*'  By  George,"  said  Bruce,  going  back  to  the  forge  and  shov- 
ing the  last  drill  still  further  into  the  red  coals,  '*That  was  an 
avalanche  ! " 
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He  stood  working  the  lever  up  and  down  sending  showers  of 
fiery  sparks  upward  at  each  puff  of  the  bellows. 

"Now,"  he  went  on,  '*  the  fringe  of  icicles  hanging  over  the 
trail  will  go  next,  and  then  we'll  have  spring.  That  will  be 
the  last  of  the  ice." 

**  Oh,  Bruce  dear,  it  has  turned  so  warm,  and  the  ice  is  melt- 
ing so  fast,  that  I'm  afraid  to  have  you  go  down  the  trail  while 
it  is  so  dangerous.  Promise  me  not  to  go  till  after  it  has  fallen  I" 

As  she  laid  a  nervous  hand  on  his  sleeve,  his  arm  drew  her  to 
him,  while  his  other  hand  kept  rhythmic  time  at  the  forge. 

"  I  can't  promise  that,  little  wife,  for  we're  just  about  out  of 
powder,  and  I've  got  to  go  down  to  the  telegraph  office  tomorrow 
and  order  some  more." 

"Wait  a  day  or  two,"  she  pleaded,  her  eyes  full  of  fear.  *'A 
day  won't  make  much  difference." 

"Ah,  but  this  day  would/'  he  answered,  "  for  they  only  ship 
Thursdays— powder-day — and  if  I  don't  order  now  I'll  have  to 
wait  a  week ;  and  we'd  be  out  long  before  that.  I  wish  I  could 
do  what  you  want,  darling,  but  really  I  can't.  I  don't  want  to 
stop  work.    I'll  have  to  go  down  tomorrow." 

The  kiss  he  gave  her  was  only  half  a  comfort. 

"  Bruce,  I'm  afraid.  I  have  a  feeling  of  something  dreadful 
coming  upon  me."  (Garnett  turned  his  face  away  and  his  lips 
were  pressed  tightly  together.)  "  That  ice  fringe  there  is  like 
some  great  beast  lying  in  wait  to  spring  on  its  victim  when 
he  shall  come  under  the  eaves  of  the  cliff.  Bruce,  Bruce,  don't 
go ;  it  is  lying  in  wait  for  you  I  " 

"  Nonsense,  my  darling,  don't  let  any  such  foolish  thoughts 
have  place  in  your  mind.  Harm  cannot  touch  two  such  happy 
ones  as  we  are,  dear  1 " 

But,  as  he  spoke,  the  troubled  look  came  back  and  he  released 
her  to  take  the  last  drill  from  the  fire.  The  hammer,  beating 
the  white-hot  metal  into  shape  upon  the  anvil,  silenced  all  other 
sounds,  and  neither  spoke  again  until  he  had  plunged  it  into 
the  tub  with  its  fellows,  and  was  looking  at  his  watch. 

"Quarter  of  twelve,  Elinor.  Run  down  to  the  house,  dear, 
and  I'll  be  down  as  soon  as  I  help  Ralph  put  in  the  last  shots." 

But  he  did  not  go  into  the  tunnel  again.  When  she  had  gone 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  letter  that  be  had  carried,  unopened, 
for  two  days,  deliberating  what  to  do.  It  was  directed  to  his 
wife,  and  the  handwriting  was  Neil  Harding's. 

There  was  no  use  waiting  any  longfer.  He  must  open  it  to 
see  what  trouble  threatened  his  wife,  and  how  she  could  be 
spared.  She  was  his  wife.  His^  Bruce  Garnett's.  Living  or 
dead,  Neil  Harding  was  no  longer  her  husband. 
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"  Dear  Old  Nell :  Does  this  surprise  you  ?  You  see  I  am  not 
dead.  Not  by  a  long  shot,  my  dear.  And  I*m  on  to  your  little  grame, 
too.  Tou  didn't  mourn  me  any  too  long,  did  you  ?  Well,  I'm  not  kick- 
ing' about  that.  If  you  and  your  old  sweetheart  want  to  stick  together 
why  all  right — I'm  agreeable  ;  only  you  must  make  it  worth  my  while 
to  be  agreeable.  See  ?  I  hear  he  and  Ralph  have  struck  a  big  thing 
in  a  gold  mine.  So — ^being  as  it's  all  in  the  family — the  boys  can 
divvy  up  with  a  poor  devil  that's  been  down  on  his  luck  ;  and  I'll  go 
away — and  s^y  away  this  time.  If  this  don't  suit  you,  you  can  put  out 
Bruce  Gamett  and  take  me  in — that's  all.  Remember  I'm  your  hus- 
band, and  he's  not.    I'll  see  you  soon.  Nbii,  Harding." 

Well  it  was  for  Harding:  that  he  was  not  within  killing:  dis- 
tance when  Bruce  finished  reading:  the  letter  I 

But — God  I — What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  shield  Elinor  from 
this  awful  thing:  ?  He  looked  down  to  the  cabin.  She  had 
turned  and  was  waving:  her  hand  to  him  ere  she  entered  the  door. 
Just  then  a  loud  report  sounded  from  the  g:orge  far  below.  A 
terrific  roar  that  sent  the  echoes  thundering:  like  invading  can- 
non. Elinor  waved  her  hand  ag:ain,  saying:  something:  he  could 
not  hear.  He  answered  her  with  a  shout.  The  fringe  of  icicles 
over  the  trail  had  fallen. 


When  the  mail-train  from  the  West  came  into  the  station 
that  morning:  a  single  passenger  left  it — a  shabby  man,  still 
young:,  but  evidently  worn  by  dissipation.  He  asked  the  way 
to  Canon  Diablo ;  also  the  distance.  Five  miles  ?  Oh,  he  could 
walk  that.  Needed  a  walk  to  brace  him  up,  you  know.  So, 
after  a  drink  at  the  bar,  and  an  admiring:  g:lance  at  a  pretty 
waitress  who  had  flitted  past  him  once  or  twice,  he  struck  out 
on  the  trail. 

Canon  Diablo  lies  full  four  thousand  feet  hig:her  than  the 
railroad  ;  and  long:  before  he  had  reached  the  hard  climbing  he 
was  wellnigh  exhausted.  But  he  kept  on,  with  frequent  rests 
to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  He  was  unused  to  such 
exertion  ;  but  he  wasn't  g:oing:  back.  Not  much  1  There  was 
that  at  the  end  of  his  journey  worth  all  the  unwonted  effort — 
something:  that  would  put  money  in  his  pocket,  money  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  For  he  never  once  doubted  that  those  two — 
the  wife  whose  happiness  he  had  once  destroyed  and  was  now 
on  the  way  to  strang:le  again,  and  the  friend  he  had  betrayed — 
would  buy  his  silence.  Honor,  he  knew  only  as  a  word  ;  and 
such  natures  as  theirs  he  had  never  comprehended.  It  would 
be  worth  all  the  climb,  and  a  dozen  miles  further,  just  to  see 
them  when  he  laid  the  law  down  to  them — his  law.  He  laughed 
as  he  stood  there.  Then  he  stopped,  and  a  startled  look  came 
into  his  face.  Suppose  she  should  want  to  go  with  him  after 
all  ?  He  wasn't  half  a  bad  fellow,  you  know ;  and  women  were 
always  soft  over  him — she  was  as  bad  as  any  of  'em,  once,  by 
Tove  1  and  may  be  was  still  pretty  badly  gone  on  him.    Well,  hang 
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it  I  he  didn't  want  her,  that  was  sure.  He  had  had  enough  of 
being  a  married  man.  But  he  wanted  the  money,  and  he  would 
get  it.  What  fools  they  must  be  to  stay  in  a  place  where  it  was 
winter  nine  months  of  the  year  I  There  were  icicles  hanging 
over  him  that  were  twenty  feet  long,  if  one  I  It  never  would 
be  summer  here.  Though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  getting  pretty  hot 
now  on  the  trail.  Well,  he  must  hurry  on.  It  must  be  near 
noon. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  sunward,  and  then  to  the  fringe  of  frozen 
white  overhead.  Water  was  dripping  from  every  point,  and 
running  in  little  trickling  lines  down  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

Even  as  he  looked,  there  was  a  snapping,  crackling  sound, 
and  then  a  terrible  roar  that  reached  to  the  canon  beyond. 
Crashing  down  upon  the  trail — a  blow  that  shattered  rocks  be- 
neath it — the  whole  ice  fringe  of  the  cliffs  of  Canon  Diablo — tons 
upon  tons — fell,  and»  rebounding,  leaped  into  the  chasm  below, 
sweeping  everything  before  it. 

Lot  Anffeles.  
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THE    LADY   or    THE    GALLEON. 

By  LOUISE  MERRICK  WALL. 
III. 

^If  ASTERING  the  new  emotion,  she  went  on  in  French, 
(^Vi  *'  It  is  not  enough  to  count  our  Spanish  treasure  in  the 
presence  of  this  stricken  old  man — a  wounded  and  fal- 
len enemy — to  huddle  our  people  in  a  death-trap  beneath  the 
feet  of  your  sailors,  so  that  atx>ve  them  as  they  lie,  sweating  and 
panting,  they  may  hear  the  laughter  of  men  who  live  in  the 
sunlight  and  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  Heaven,  but  you  must 
keep  our  wounded  Officers  in  a  cabin  so  foul  that  even  the 
light  of  a  lantern  burnt  dimly  in  the  stench  of  it.  I  ask  too 
much  in  asking  that  one,  and  he  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  shall 
escape  from  the  slow  death  by  suffocation  that  you  have  ap- 
pointed for  them  all." 

Her  anger  brought  no  change  of  colour  to  her  cheek,  but  her 
white  face  shone  as  a  tropic  sky  shines  when  the  lightning 
plays  upon  it.  Not  one  of  us  knew  so  little  French  as  to  remain 
unmoved. 

'*I/et  me  speak  to  her,"  I  cried. 

"What  is  it  she  wants?"  the  Commodore  demanded  in  the 
same  breath. 

I  explained  her  request,  and  told  him  of  the  malicious  con- 
struction she  had  put  upon  all  that  he  had  done. 

**  Do  not  argue  with  an  angry  woman ;  no,  nor  with  a  beauti- 
ful, angry  child,"  he  said,  smiling  his  kind,  warm  smile.  **Tell 
her  that  her  cabin  shall  be  divided  with  canvas  and  her  brother 
laid  there  at  once." 

When  I  turned  to  translate,  I  found  that  she  had  left  her 
place  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Don.  She  was  kneeling  by  the 
bunk,  straightening  the  sheet  over  his  heavy  limbs,  that  in  the 
sudden  sleep  of  weakness,  had  fallen  wide  and  lay  in  abandon, 
as  the  body  of  a  dead  horse  lies  in  a  field.  We,  wanderers  and 
outcasts,  stood  and  in  silence  watched  her,  the  smooth  whiteness 
of  her  woman's  hand,  the  smoke-black  of  her  soft  hair,  and  just 
the  white  round  of  her  cheek.  We  saw  all  the  passion  of  her 
anger  melted  and  transfused  into  this  yet  more  piercing,  heart- 
stirring  passion  of  tenderness. 

Presently  she  rose  and  came  forward,  a  rainbow  look  of  doubt 
and  hope  on  her  face.  '*  Will  he  let  me  have  my  brother?" 
she  asked  of  me  in  the  submissive  tones  of  a  child  who  has 
promised  to  be  good.  Methuselah  in  his  nine  hundredth  year 
could  not  have  stood  against  her  sweetness,  and  Grod  knows  we 
were  young. 
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And  so  it  was  that  Juan  Vald^s,  crying  with  delirium,  was 
carried  to  his  sister's  cabin. 

**  Why  all  this  pother  about  the  life  of  one  Spanish  Papist 
the  more  or  less?"  cried  the  Surgeon,  mopping  his  thin  red  face; 
for  he  would  let  no  one  but  himself  carry  the  sick  man's 
wounded  shoulder.  '^ '  Death's  the  best  bower  anchor  and  brings 
us  all  up  at  last.'  Young  blade  or  old  lancet,  'tis  all  one  :  we 
are  food  for  the  same  rust." 

His  face  was  worn  to  the  bone  with  loss  of  rest,  and  I  thought 
to  detain  him  with  talk. 

'*Do  you  fathom  why  the  Priest  sets  himself  against  this 
move?'*  I  asked. 

'*Pay  no  heed  to  yon  priestling,"  he  snapped.  "He's  as 
windy  as  a  pair  of  brass-nosed  bellows.  He  is  one  that  knows 
neither  when  to  thrust  nor  when  to  parry.  Shall  I  come  upon 
thee  with  an  old  saying  that  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of 
France  was  a  little  boy  ?'  Then,  '  Beware  of  Papists.  They 
that  pray  to  a  woman,  fight  like  wenches,  and  scold  like 
shrews.'  But  why  do  I  waste  breath  on  a  young  popinjay  ?  I 
could  as  soon  put  wisdom  into  a  blown  bladder." 

Thereupon  he  left  me,  for  in  these  days  he  gave  himself  no 
respite  from  our  own  and  the  Spanish  sick  ;  and  since  he  gave 
his  body  no  rest,  he  would  serve  his  tongue  and  his  friends  no 
better. 

Our  possession  of  the  Cabadong^a^s  papers  made  many  things 
clear  to  us.  The  trade  of  the  galleons  from  Mexico  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  not  free  to  all  Spaniards  of  Manila,  but 
was  restricted  within  close  limits.  The  galleons  in  the  service 
were  provided  by  the  King  of  Spain  who  paid  the  Officers  and 
the  crew,  but  the  profits  of  the  Oriental  trade  were  divided  be- 
tween the  convents  and  the  Jesuits  of  Manila  to  support  their 
missions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith.  A  galleon  return- 
ing from  Mexico,  like  the  one  we  had  just  captured,  contained 
little  but  the  subsidy  to  support  the  colony,  the  moneys  gotten 
from  the  sale  of  the  Oriental  dyes  and  spices  that  had  been  sold 
in  Mexico,  with  a  few  kinds  of  church  stores — such  as  priests' 
robes,  altar  cloths,  dresses  for  the  nuns  in  the  convents,  Romish 
indulgences,  and  such  like  small  merchandize.  On  the  voyage 
from  Manila,  on  the  other  hand,  the  galleons  were  laden  deep 
with  bales  of  Oriental  stuffs  to  be  sold  in  Mexico.  We  recog- 
nized the  sagacity  of  our  Commodore  that  he  had  lain  in  wait  for 
the  armed  merchantmen  when  she  was  light  with  stores  and 
heavy  with  coin. 

In  the  present  situation,  however,  there  was  small  time  to 
dwell  with  complacency  upon  past  sagacities,  since  there  was  at 
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every  moment  occasion  for  new  displays  of  the  same  virtue. 
The  word  that  Tam  Mackinnon  had  given  me  of  the  shortage  of 
water  on  the  galleon  was  confirmed  by  the  same  heavy  news  from 
Mr.  Saumarez  in  his  report  to  Mr.  Anson.  Far  from  our  being  able 
to  recruit  our  water  supplies  for  our  prisoners  from  the  galleon, 
it  appeared  that  she  had  even  less  fresh  water  on  board  than 
our  own  ship.  We  were  sharply  reminded  of  the  extraordinary 
risques  that  we  had  been  told  these  Spanish  navigators  took  of 
perishing  by  that  most  anguishing  death — drought  at  sea. 
When  these  galleons  sail,  they  carry  no  water-casks  ;  but  such 
water  as  they  set  out  with  is  stored  in  earthen  jars,  like  those 
used  in  Southern  Europe  for  storing  oil.  She  is  strung  from 
stays  and  shrouds  with  scores  of  these  jars,  as  a  tinker  with  his 
pots,  and  these  must  be  filled  and  refilled  by  chance  rains,  as  no 
ship  could  carry  enough  water  in  this  fashion  to  last  for  a  long 
voyage.  The  Cabadonga  purposed  to  have  reached  the  port  of 
Manila  ere  this  time,  so  her  jars  were  all  but  empty,  and  if  our 
prisoners  were  not  to  perish  of  thirst  beneath  our  feet,  we  must 
make  shift  to  gather  rain  water  for  them  by  their  own  childish 
method.  Mr.  Saumarez  had  further  reported  that,  upon  enquiry, 
he  had  learned  that  most  of  the  mats  that  the  Spaniards  used 
for  gathering  the  rain  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  the  gal- 
leon's rigging.  The  few  that  remained  he  said  he  would  ar- 
range along  the  gunwale,  at  the  first  evidence  of  rain,  and  con- 
duct all  that  was  caught  by  the  mats  into  the  bamboo  trough 
that  led  to  the  empty  jars,  employing  the  method  explained  to 
him  by  one  of  the  Spanish  crew. 

Upon  receiving  these  news,  Mr.  Anson  had  ordered  that  the 
whole  crew  of  both  ships,  men  and  officers  alike,  those  who 
worked  from  morning  till  night  under  the  July  sun,  and  those 
who  cooked  in  the  heat  of  the  galley,  should  be  put  upon  an  al- 
lowance of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  a  day,  while  the  prisoners 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hold  were  put  upon  a  pint  a  day.  In  this 
torrid  zone,  where  the  sun  was  nearly  vertical,  the  waste  of 
bodily  fluid  could  scarce  be  made  good  by  a  gallon  of  fluid  a 
day,  and  the  sufferings  on  this  one  head  were  almost  more  than 
could  be  borne. 

Then  came  days  of  ceaseless  work  and  ceaseless  watchfulness. 
Days  that  dragged  their  hot  links  of  hours  through  the  thick 
stench  of  the  ship,  when  the  cries  of  delirious  men  calling, 
*'Agua  I  Agua  I  O  Dios  !  Maria  I  Agua  I  "  were  only  drowned 
by  sudden  furious  squalls  of  rain,  leaving,  for  all  their  violence, 
but  a  few  inches  of  water  in  the  butts  and  all  the  air  one  evil 
drenching  steam.  The  weight  of  common  clothing  was  more 
than  our  men  could  bear  ;  but  cutlass  and  pistol  must  be  worne, 
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though  the  metal  first  scorched  and  then  rusted  deep  in  the 
flesh  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  we  who  wore  irons.  The  sentry- 
men  posted  at  the  hatchway-guards  paced  their  rounds  with 
dull  eyes,  scarcely  less  stricken  in  dragging:  through  their 
circle  of  Hell  than  the  wretches  who  lay  in  the  still  fetor  of  the 
circle  beneath.  I  was  in  the  full  spring  and  vigour  of  youth  ; 
but  I,  too,  young  and  sure  and  bold,  saw  that  above  us  were 
Powers  stronger  than  youth  or  hope. 

To  me  there  was  one  moment  to  live  for  in  each  day.  In  the 
morning  when  the  water  was  issued  to  us,  I  took  half  of  my 
portion  in  a  pannikin,  that  no  drop  might  be  lost,  and  carried  it 
to  the  door  of  the  cabin  where  Sister  Carmelita  was  ever  with 
her  brother.  I  never  knew  what  mood  the  opening  of  the  door 
would  reveal ;  it  was  enough  that  it  showed  her.  In  the  grow- 
ing heat  of  those  days  she  had  thrown  off  the  heavy  black  dress 
and  veil,  and  wore  white  of  a  most  gauzy  tissue,  woven,  I  after- 
wards learned,  in  Manila,  of  shreds  of  the  pine-apple  leaf ;  it 
was  like  to  silk,  but  not  so  soft.  How  the  gown  was  shaped  I 
cannot  say.  At  one  side  the  long  silver  rosary  held  the  folds  in 
place ;  but  it  was  gay,  modish  stuff  at  heart,  and  wanted  no 
leave  to  fall  off  from  her,  shining  down,  like  a  fine  lady's  ball- 
gown. Through  its  gauze  I  saw  her  arms  and  throat,  not  so 
white  as  her  face,  but  warm  and  womanly  sweet.  I  stood  with 
my  bare  head  uncovered,  one  mop  of  shameless  yellow,  for  we 
had  to  lay  aside  wigs  and  even  the  decency  of  powder  in  those 
days,  and  she  would  put  out  her  two  hands  for  the  pannikin, 
looking  up  at  me  for  an  instant  with  such  a  mingled  look  as 
sent  me  off  thinking  dizzily. 

"  And  would  I  ought  or  would  I  nought 
This  look  would  never  from  my  thought." 

One  morning  she  came  to  the  door  only  after  I  had  knocked 
twice.  Her  lips  had  lost  something  of  their  colour  and  her  eyes 
were  those  of  a  watcher.     I  spoke  my  deep  regret  in  French. 

She  lifted  the  back  of  her  hand  wearily  to  her  forehead,  as 
though  to  push  back  a  lock,  though  none  had  fallen,  "Monsieur, 
it  is  too  warm  to  speak  French.  When  the  day  is  warm  my 
French— melts." 

I  turned  on  my  heel. 

Next  morning,  as  she  took  the  panikin,  she  said,  "  Monsieur 
I/ightfoot."  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  my  name. 
I  held  my  breath.  Her  eyes  shone  fresh  as  a  new-waked  child's. 
"There  are  two  persons  on  this  ship  that  think  very  highly  of 
you." 

"Ah?"  I  cried. 

Through   the  gauze  I  saw  her  breathing  deeply.     She  was 
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looking"  down  at  the  panikin,  slowly  washing  its  meagre 
draught  against  the  edges  of  the  pan.  ^' Yes,"  she  went  on, 
looking  up  for  a  second  and  then  down  again,  *' You  are  one  and 
I  am  the  other."  The  laugh  in  her  eyes  was  half  fear,  as,  with 
deep  gravity  on  her  lips,  she  stepped  back  into  the  cabin  and 
closed  the  door. 

A  few  nights  after — it  was  in  the  dark  of  the  moon — I  had 
been  standing  my  watch  near  the  after-hatchway  guard  and  had 
lingered  to  look  out  upon  the  night.  The  stars  were  big  and 
near,  the  black  sea  was  whitened  in  long  lines  with  the  phos- 
phorescence of  breaking  waves,  and  the  light  slipped  backward 
from  our  bows.  Far  off  to  leeward  I  could  tee  the  galleon  turn- 
ing her  wake  of  white  fire.  Then  I  heard  a  sound  that  drew  me 
by  its  stealthiness  ;  for  the  night  was  full  of  sounds,  as  the  air 
rustled  in  the  sails  and  the  unhappy  voices  of  the  sick  came 
heavily.  I  moved  as  softly  as  might  be  toward  the  funnel's 
mouth,  holding  out  my  arms  and  groping  my  way, when  someone, 
in  the  favour  of  the  darkness,  stooped  and  sped  past  me  under 
my  outstretched  arms. 

Here  was  th«  beginning  of  mischief  I 

I  turned  swiftly  and  saw  a  shadow  moving  across  the  deck 
toward  Mr.  Saumarez's  cabin.  I  sprang  forward  in  time  to  see 
the  light  of  a  lamp  closed  out  by  the  closing  of  Sister  Carmelita's 
door. 

There  were  two  things  to  do  :  my  duty,  to  report  to  the  Com- 
modore ;  my  pleasure,  to  find  out  for  myself  what  mischief  was 
brewing.     I  thought  only  of  the  second  course. 

At  my  knock.  Sister  Carmelita  opened.  She  threw  the  door 
wide,  with  a  gesture  of  candour,  and  stood  in  the  nun's  black 
dress,  holding  in  her  hand  a  white  altar  cloth  upon  which  she 
seemed  to  be  most  steadfastly  at  work.  Over  her  shoulder  I 
could  see  the  young  Spaniard,  much  wasted  but  with  his  fine 
eyes  clear  with  reason. 

'*  May  I  enter  ?"  I  asked  severely. 

"  It  is  we  who  are  guests  here,"  she  replied,  her  brows  drawn 
as  they  were  in  anger. 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

**  May  I  ask  why  you  need  to  communicate  with  the  prisoners 
in  the  hold  ?  "  I  said,  thinking  to  take  her  by  surprise. 

'*Ihave  already  discovered  that  there  is  nothing  that  you 
may  not  ask,"  she  retorted. 

'*  This  is  a  waste  of  words,"  I  cried,  angrily,  in  my  turn.  '*  I 
have  come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  you  from  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  reported  to  the  Commodore." 

"Always  unselfish  ! "  she  breathed,  scarce  audibly;  and  seating 
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herself,  she  gathered  the  folds  of  the  rich  cloth  into  her  lap  and 
set  a  slow  careful  stitch  in  the  golden  grapes  that  she  wrought 
about  its  border.  With  her  head  a  little  tilted,  she  drew  out 
her  arm  with  a  wonderful  long  thread. 

"I  had  hoped,"  she  said,  as  I  remained  standing  without  a 
word,  **  that  you  were  going  to  explain  to  us  why  an  interview 
with  his  Lieutenant  was  to  be  preferred  to  one  with  the  Com- 
modore." 

I  had  honestly  wished  to  serve  her,  but  her  manner  was  more 
than  flesh  could  bear.  I  bowed  and  turned  to  go  without  fur- 
ther speech  of  her. 

'*  Yes,  go  to  your  Commodore,"  she  cried,  rising  and  letting 
her  stitchery  fall.  *'Tell  him  that  I  was  guilty  of  walking 
upon  his  decks ;  that  I  breathed  the  good  air  reserved  for  Eng- 
lishmen. Tell  him  anything  else  you  can  think  of,  for  telling 
is  a  nursery  habit  you  do  well  to  practise." 

But  her  voice  had  changed  in  speaking.  I  looked  and  her 
eyelashes  were  heavy  with  tears. 

'*  I  will  not  report  what  I  have  just  seen,"  I  said  in  the 
fulness  of  folly.  "  But  hereafter  I  shall  watch  you,"  I  added  in 
a  tone  of  menace. 

"Bon  Dieul"  she  cried  gaily,  throwing  out  both  hands 
toward  her  brother  ;  "  Juan,  from  this  moment  the  Lieutenant 
is  going  to  begin  to  watch  me  I " 

They  laughed  together,  a  short  joyous  little  burst,  two  laughs 
made  one  by  perfect  understanding,  and  I  myself  could  not  for- 
bear to  smile,  though  I  knew  this  was  not  the  treatment  I  de- 
served. 

When  I  left  the  cabin,  I  came  upon  Dr.  Barry,  who  had  been 
about  to  knock.  On  recognizing  me,  he  started  and  exclaimed, 
'*What,  sick?" 

*'  No,  why  should  you  say  that  ?  "  I  asked  suspiciously. 

*'  There's  naught  but  sickness.  The  Priest's  down  to-day,  and 
I  saw  you  coming  from  there,"  jerking  his  head  toward  the 
closed  door. 

"  Is  that  a  ship's  hospital  ?  " 

'*No,  but  she's  ship's  nurse,"  he  answered.  **  Since  Tier 
brother's  mending  she  is  up  half  the  night  with  the  bad  ones. 
She  makes  babies,  plague  on't,  blubbering  babies  of  those 
womanish  Spaniards,"  he  grumbled. 

''  That  is  ill  work  !  "  I  replied. 

'*I11  work  !  Ill  work  I  Now  hark  ye  to  English  prejudice  ! 
Why,  man,  that  little  thunder-and-Hghtning,  moonshine  thing 
is  more  of  a  woman  now  than  one  of  your  blue-eyed  English 
Angels  gets  to  be  in  a  life-time.     She  was  planned  for  a  woman 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  There's  not  a  yarn  of  neutral 
stuff  in  the  twist  of  her.  It's  the  woman-article  pure.  Talk  no 
more  to  me  of  Papists,"  he  went  on,  as  thoug^h  my  inveteracy 
had  wasted  his  patience.  **  She's  a  damned  Saint,  and  I'll  spit 
the  man  that  gainsays  it  ! "  and  he  stalked  off  swearing  that 
times  were  set  to  a  new  measure  when  an  old  sea-dog  must  be 
howled  down  by  every  swaggering  puppy  in  the  litter. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  days  of  heat  and  thirst,  sickness 
and  work,  I  kept,  as  best  I  could,  my  promise  of  watchfulness. 
We  were  sailing  now  on  calm  seas,  broken  by  the  misty  heads 
of  Islands  that  marked  our  approach  to  the  Chinese  coast ;  but 
even  the  sight  of  land  failed  to  pierce  the  lethargy  into  which 
we  had  fallen,  for  upon  us  all  the  foulness  of  the  ship  was  work- 
ing a  dulling  change.  I  goaded  myself,  as  a  rider  goads  a  spent 
horse,  with  the  spur  of  the  new  danger.  Many  times  each 
night  I  would  start  from  sleep  and  hasten  on  deck  in  a  sweat  of 
fear,  to  walk  around  first  one  of  the  hatchways  and  then  the 
other.  A  few  nights  after  my  encounter,  I  was  standing  watch, 
when  about  the  middle  of  the  night  there  came  up  a  sudden 
squall.  It  was  black  weather,  full  of  the  tumult  of  the  wind 
in  the  shrouds,  the  play  of  the  gun-carriages,  the  shouts  of  the 
crew  shortening  sail,  and  to  the  hurly-burly  I  lent  my  voice, 
sending  orders,  as  my  custom  was,  clear  to  the  fore  topgallant 
yard,  without  a  trumpet. 

As  all  was  made  snug,  aad  I  was  relieved,  I  noticed  Mr.  Anson 
peering  out  at  the  weather  from  under  the  break  of  the  poop. 
Then  I  walked  forward  and  silently  back  past  the  after-hatch- 
way guard,  as  I  had  formed  a  restless  habit  of  doing.  I  had 
scarce  taken  three  paces,  when  I  ran  into  a  crouching  figure.  I 
grasped  the  wet  body  in  my  arms,  with  small  surprise  to  find 
that  I  held  Sister  Carmelita.  I  tried  to  draw  her  away,  but  a 
light  rope  that  she  was  lowering  down  the  funnel  with  both 
hands  made  her  fast  to  the  side  of  the  guard.  In  silence  she 
struggled  with  all  her  strength,  still  holding  to  the  rope,  as  a 
game  salmon  struggles  on  the  line.  Her  force  was  not  great, 
but  her  power  of  twisting  and  wrenching  from  my  hold  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  handle  her  gently.  I  held  her  hard  against 
my  breast,  so  that  her  hair  was  against  my  lips,  with  a  sweet 
human  smell  in  its  dampness.  I  set  my  teeth  with  the  joy  of 
the  struggle,  with  the  sweet  furious  thing  in  my  arms  and  the 
black  gale  around  us  making  a  privacy  of  storm.  I  threw  out 
one  hand  to  release  hers  from  the  rope,  and  our  wet  hands 
wrestled  in  dead  earnest,  her  two  against  my  one.  With  a  little 
sob  her  grip  went  to  nothing  under  mine,  and  I  held  the  rope. 
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It  ran  hot  throui:h  my  palms  with  the  weii:ht  it  supported. 
Pinioning:  her  between  my  elbows,  I  brought  the  rope  up,  hand 
over  hand,  and  could  feel  the  tug  of  some  heavy  object  nearing 
the  top.  My  captive  lay  quite  still  in  my  hold,  relaxed,  be- 
drenched  and  very  small ;  then  with  a  sudden  snatch,  she  made 
a  quick  pass  and  the  ^&g^  of  a  dagger  severed  the  rope  and  ran 
like  an  icicle  across  the  back  of  my  hand.  I  snatched  at  the 
bundle,  but  it  turned  over  and  over  and  plunged  downward.  Far 
off  I  heard  it  fall  into  the  depths  of  the  ship.  I  stood  hold- 
ing Sister  Carmelita  and  a  Manila  ropers  end. 

She  gave  a  short,  gasping,  little  laugh.  *'You  hurt  me  I" 
she  said,  plaintively. 

I  released  her  so  suddenly  that  she  staggered. 

**  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  Commodore  ?  "  I  asked. 

For  once  I  think  she  knew  she  could  gain  nothing  by  delay ; 
for  she  turned,  and  facing  the  storm,  we  went  aft  together  and 
were  blown  under  the  shelter  of  the  poop,  where  but  now  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Anson  scanning  the  weather.  He  started  forward  and 
searched  us  by  the  weak  light  of  the  binnacle. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

I  motioned  him  out  of  hearing  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and 
we  two  faced  him.  The  culprit  with  her  cheeks  bespattered 
with  rain  drops,  like  great  tears,  and  I  carrying  the  foolish  coil 
of  rope.  I  recalled  her  jibe  about  the  nursery  practice  of  tell- 
ing, and  found  no  ready  words. 

"I  am  waiting,  Mr.  I/ightfoot,"  the  Commodore  said  in  a 
certain  grave  tone  of  his  that  I  knew  covered  amusement.  I 
lifted  my  hand  stupidly  and  gave  him  the  rope. 

*'  What's  this  ?  "  he  said  again,  taking  a  step  toward  the  light. 
•'Blood!" 

I  lifted  my  right  hand.     Yes,  the  dagger  had  opened  a  seam. 

*'  Oh,  did  I  make  that  ?  "  the  girl  cried.  "  The  poor  hand  I" 
She  caught  it  between  her  two  and  laid  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together.  *'  So  long  and  deep  I "  She  drew  her  breath  between 
her  teeth  with  a  little  sound ;  *'  and  it  hurts — so  bad."  Turning 
to  the  Commodore,  she  cried,  **I  cut  him  I  "  and  then  with  one 
of  those  quick  changes  of  hers,  a  little  laugh  bubbling  up  in 
her  throat,  she  added,  **  and  he  has  come  to  ask  you  to  punish 
me — Ah,  no,  but  the  Commodore  has  no  French." 

"This  cut  is  no  part  of  the  story,"  I  exclaimed,  drawing 
away  my  hand  rudely.  **I  came  to  report  to  you.  Sir,  that  I 
have  just  found  this  lady  lowering  something  down  the  hatch- 
way-guard to  our  prisoners.  As  I  was  about  to  recover  the  ob- 
ject, she  cut  the  rope  and  it  fell  into  the  hold.  The  sound  that 
came  up  to  me  was  as  of  iron  or  steel  muffled  in  cloth." 
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*'  By  God  1  that's  mutiny,  and  death,  by  the  Articles  of  War!" 
he  shouted.  '*  Tell  her  that  to-morrow  the  hold  shall  be  searched, 
and  every  Spaniard  found  with  a  weapon  shall  be  punished  for 
mutiny.  Madam,"  he  cried,  turning:  toward  her  himself  and  in 
his  angler  forgfetting*  that  she  could  not  understand,  "  do  you  not 
recognize  the  wickedness  of  what  you  have  done  ?  You  shud- 
dered but  now  at  this  little  blood  you  have  let,  and  yet  you  have 
plotted  that  our  decks  should  run  with  blood.  The  voyage  is 
almost  over  ;  at  Macao  you  and  your  countrymen  were  to  be  set 
free,  with  no  loss  of  personal  property  or  of  dignity,  and  you 
have  repaid  courtesy  with  treachery  and  honour  with  dishonour." 

I  translated  hotly,  for  I  shared  his  indignation. 

*'Tell  your  Commodore,"  she  said  quietly,  *'that  there  is 
neither  treachery  nor  mutiny  in  what  I  have  done.  If  I  had  put 
a  cutlass  into  every  Spanish  hand,  I  should  have  done  too  little. 
How  are  we  bound  to  you  but  by  the  ties  of  hatred ;  by  imprison- 
ment and  deadly  thirst,  and  by  the  blood  of  our  fallen  ?  Once 
we  had  no  quarrel  with  you.  The  Cabadonga  was  no  ship  of 
war.  We  sailed  peacefully  upon  the  roads  our  galleons  have 
travelled  for  a  hundred  years,  when  you  fell  upon  us,  shot  down 
our  Officers,  looted  our  treasure,  flung  our  men  into  prison ;  and 
now  because  we  have  stirred  in  our  chains,  because  one  spirit 
remains  unbroken  on  this  foul  ship,  you  cry  out,  '  Treason  I ' 
There  can  be  no  treason  where  there  has  been  no  trust,  and 
mutiny  is  impossible  in  an  enemy.  I  am  no  hireling  that  has 
mutinied  against  a  master."  She  came  to  a  dead  stop.  **I  am 
a  Spaniard  I  "  she  said,  and  all  the  pride  and  glory  and  rustling 
banners  of  old  Spain  shone  in  her  words. 

"  She  is  right,"  the  Commodore  said  to  me  in  a  moved  voice. 
''  In  this  matter  of  treason  I  spoke  unadvisedly,  but  remind  her 
that  England  and  Spain  are  at  war,  and  the  capture  of  the  gal- 
leon was  a  measure  of  war." 

She  stood  silent,  wrapped  in  the  sombreness  of  her  drenched 
garments,  thinking  intently. 

**If  you  will  trust  me,"  she  said  at  length,  *'I  myself  will 
take  from  the  men  the  few  weapons  I  have  been  able  to  give 
them.  I  wish  to  go  to  them  and  tell  them  that  there  is  no 
hope. " 

Of  this  plan  the  Commodore  and  I  spoke  at  some  length.  He 
felt  that  the  loathsome  state  of  the  crowded  hold  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  hundreds  of  desperate  men  made  her  going  impos- 
sible ;  but  I  urged  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  weapons  be  re- 
covered with  so  much  ease  and  secrecy.  Should  we  search  the 
hold  with  an  armed  force  of  men,  even  could  riot  be  prevented, 
yet  every  tongue  on  board  ship  would  be  set  wagging,  and  the 
lady's  part  in  the  plot  could  scarce  remain  long  concealed. 
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I  could  see  tbat  he  g^ave  weight  to  these  reasons.  He  paced 
slowly  before  me  on  the  deck ;  and,  at  length,  going  so  far  as 
the  hatchway-guard,  he  stood  harkening  down,  where  the  ill 
fumes  rose  into  the  sultry  heat  of  the  night.  The  wind  and 
rain  had  something  abated,  but  the  ship  drove  heavily  through 
the  rough  dark  of  the  sea. 

^'  I  have  decided,*'  were  the  words  he  said,  as  he  came  back, 
^^  to  let  her  do  as  she  asks  ;  but  it  must  be  done  to-night.  Has 
she  strength  for  any  more  ?  " 

When  I  had  told  her  his  words,  she  bowed  without  speaking. 

*'  Then  it  must  be  at  once,"  he  said  with  energy.  "We  may 
be  sure  that  the  fall  of  those  weapons  has  roused  every  hornet 
in  the  nest.  Mr.  Light  foot,  I  wish  you  to  go  with  her  to  show 
her  the  way.  Remain  here  and  I  will  send  the  key  to  the  after- 
hatch  and  a  dark  lantern."  Then,  changing  from  the  brief 
manner  of  command,  he  bowed  and  said  earnestly,  "Say  to  the 
Spanish  lady  that  I  need  not  remind  her  that  where  there  is 
trust  there  may  be  treachery — I  am  trusting  her  to  do  this 
office  alone." 

[to  BB  CONTINXmD.] 

HOMEHEEPING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

(RespectfttUy  Mbnltted  to  "Those  Bastenters.**) 

By  E.  C   TOMPKINS. 

^^i#H AT  the  French  language  has  no  single  word  exactly  corresponding 
^1       to  "  home"  is  a  linguistic  commonplace,  and  that  the  Frenchman 

^  is  wont  to  seat  himself  at  a  sidewalk  table  of  his  favorite  restau- 
rant for  a  glass  of  weak  wine  and  a  chunk  of  strong  bread  is  within  the 
observation  of  any  personally-conducted  tourist.  Obviously,  then,  the 
Frenchman  has  no  home — and  wants  none.  Yet,  truth  told,  there  is  no 
more  home-loving  creature  on  earth  than  the  everyday  Frenchman— and 
the  clean,  decent,  wholesome,  industrious,  ordinary  people  are  the  ones  to 
be  considered  in  making  a  fair  estimate  of  character  and  condition  in  any 
country. 

California,  and  Calif omians,  have  been  judged  not  uncommonly  in  much 
the  same  casual  and  superficial  manner  by  visitors  from  '*  the  East " — ^and 
the  connotations  of  '*the  East "  to  the  mind  of  a  dweller  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  not  unlike  those  of  **  abroad  '*  to  other  Americans.  It  is  repeat- 
edly asserted  that  the  home*instinct,  home-care  and  home-love  are  notice- 
ably less  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  One  who  knows  city  and  country 
life  thoroughly,  East  and  West,  can  understand  the  wherefore  of  this  error 
in  judgment.  The  dweller  in  the  land  of  alternate  heat  and  cold  must 
necessarily  keep  within  walls  hundreds  of  days  when  the  Califomian  is 
free  of  the  air  and  sunshine.  Out-of-doors  is  always  so  much  more  beauti- 
ful and  healthful  than  in-doors  can  possibly  be,  that  the  house,  alone,  does 
not  stand  for  home.  To  eat  under  the  trees,  to  sleep  in  a  tent,  to  choose  a 
nook  amid  the  hills  or  on  the  beach  for  a  reading-room /r^  tent,,  is  not  to 
discredit  the  four  walls  on  which  pictures  of  trees  and  hills  and  waterfalls 
are  hung.     "  The  band  plays  "  in  our  blossomy  parks  every  Sunday  in  the 
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jear.  There  U  always  perfume  in  the  air,  and  a  song.  The  weather  is 
right  the  most  of  the  year  for  a  perpetual  picnic.  We  go  from  church 
doors  to  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  beach  and  the  boats.  (The  wonder  is 
that  more  church  services  are  not  held  in  the  open  rather  than  in  the  dim, 
cathedral  light  of  painted  windows  and  the  somnorific  atmosphere  of 
wool  carpets  and  dusty  cushions.  We  have  not  yet  outlived  the  idea  that 
religion  must  be  associated  with  gloom  and  the  pipe-organ. ) 

In  the  East  the  family  must  hasten  within  doors  for  fear  of  sun-stroke,  or 
frozen  ears.  They  learn  to  make  walled-in  life  endurable,  comfortable, 
even  beautiful  (depending  greatly  on  the  bulge  of  the  provider's  purse). 
B'rom  habit  of  thought  it  grows  into  belief  that  those  only,  who  sit  in 
shaded  rooms  in  summer  and  cluster  around  the  blazing  hearth  or  hot  air 
register  in  winter,  are  home-lovers  and  home-keepers.  On  the  contrary,  do 
not  they  who  are  not  so  constantly  within  its  walls  love  home  better  ?  Cer- 
tainly their  conversation  has  less  of  work,  worry  and  wardrobe.  Home- 
keeping  is  so  much  easier  here  ;  it  does  not  furnish  so  many  topics  for  dis- 
cussion. There  is  no  packing  away  of  muslins  until  '*  next  summer,"  and 
of  woolens  until  "next  winter."  We  do  not  put  fuel  in  store  and  list 
doors  and  windows  against  zero  weather.  We  need  not  can  fruit ;  for  there 
is  always  fresh  fruit  in  the  market  stalls,  and  fresh  vegetables.  We  do 
not  gather  in  our  house  plants  nor  bed  down  the  left-out  ones  or  tie  them 
up  in  straw  night-gowns.  There  arc  no  bursted  water  pipes  to  contend 
with,  no  snow  and  slush  to  clean  from  doorsteps  and  walks,  no  frozen 
foods  in  cupboards,  no  melted  butter,  no  thunder-storm  cream  and  milk. 
We  do  less  crocheting  and  battenberg  and  honiton  point,  fewer  cushion 
tops  and  slipper  toes  ;  we  would  rather  climb  hills,  ride  horseback,  hoe  in 
the  garden  and  play  golf.  We  can  "  clean  house  "  any  week  in  the  year 
or  every  week  if  we  choose.  We  have  not  so  many  ailments  to  pet  and 
talk  about. 

All  this  does  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  we  do  not  love  our  homes  and 
our  dear  ones.  Because  of  these  favoring  conditions  we  are  not  forced  to 
make  housekeeping,  its  details  and  results,  a  fetich.  Home  is  a  word  of 
larger  meaning  to  the  Californian.  His  home  is  almost  anywhere  in  his 
golden  State  where  he  and  his  own  may  choose  to  camp.  Indeed,  this 
State  pride  and  self-satisfaction  is  something  carried  to  ridiculous  ex- 
tremes by  those  who  do  not  know  the  country  outside  their  own  bound- 
aries. 

The  chicken-rancher,  orchardist,  alfalfa  grower,  tradesman — the  man  of 
small  affairs  in  town  or  country — bundles  his  family  into  any  sort  of  a 
vehicle  and  takes  a  vacation  and  outing  when  and  where  he  chooses. 
They  are  quite  likely  to  have  a  better  time  than  those  who  carry  more 
with  them  and  leave  more  behind  to  worry  about.  A  "good  time"  is  in 
the  air  of  California.  While  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were  discussing 
the  comparative  degree  of  sin  in  remaining  away  from  the  Sunday  meet- 
ing, or  harnessing  a  horse  to  carry  them  there  (being  unable  to  walk) ;  or 
whether  it  were  wicked  for  a  man  to  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday,  the  gay  and 
happy  Castilian  of  old  California  threw  wide  the  gates  of  his  hacienda  and 
welcomed  the  wayfarer  to  share  his  hospitality.  There  were  music  and 
feasting,  song  and  dance,  but  the  loyal  heart  of  home  beat  just  as  true 
under  the  laurel  and  evergreen  oak  as  by  the  ingle-side  of  bleak  New  Eng- 
land. There  is  something  of  heredity  in  it,  and  in  the  thought  concerning 
it.  Is  it  an  actual  loss,  I  wonder,  never  to  have  felt  the  sting  of  the  bitter 
cold  that  makes  it  a  joy  to  get  into  the  fire-heated  rooms  and  "  cuddle 
doun"  with  the  dear  ones,  folding  the  heavy  curtains  and  heaping  thick 
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rags  against  the  crack  at  the  door  sill  ?  Are  joyous  associations  less 
heartsome  than  mutnal  struggle  and  sympathy  ?  My  heart  can  nerer  gire 
over  its  loyalty  to  a  New  England  ancestry  and  many  happy  years  of  life 
in  that  climate  of  brave  souls  and  dreadful  weather  ;  yet  I  must  defend  my 
California  from  this  "  home-instinct"  heresy,  abroad  in  the  land  concern- 
ing her. 

The  flower  of  human  companionship  is  not  necessarily  nor  in  its  best 
estate  a  house  plant.  The  lover  of  home  is  not  a  worshipper  of  things  ; 
need  not  be  a  bearer  of  sacrificial  burdens.  She  who  is  too  close  a  home- 
keeper  may  become  anything  but  the  most  genial  factor  in  family  life. 

This  is  written  in  the  climate  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State ;  of 
course,  one  may  climb  the  mountains  to  blizzards,  or  go  down  into  Death 
Valley  to  find  the  hottest  heat  ever  manufactured  for  any  climatic  purpose  ; 
but  conditions  as  noted  stand,  with  slight  variation,  for  the  whole  of  habit- 
able California. 

Saw  Francisco. 


THE   PASSION    or  A   STORM. 

By  HENRY  THEODORE  FISHER* 

LOUDS  of  steaminfi^  vapor  did  smoke 
The  hesperian  sky,  dim  and  dark, 

And  the  threatened  yilla^re  folk 
Shuddered  back  from  the  lig^htnin^:  sparks. 

It  seemed  tht  mi^^hty  breath  of  God 
Came  sweeping^  up  from  the  horizon, 

And  crusts  of  fury  newsed  abroad, 
That  Providence  turned  Amazon. 

Veerings  winds  and  wafting:  clouds 
Roared  and  wept  in  the  dismal  gfloom, 

While  overhead  amassing  shrouds 
Broke  up  like  the  crack  o'doom. 

A  pouring:  downfall  fell  alack  I 

On  the  heedless  heads  below, 
And  leaked  in  througfh  the  open  crack 

Of  many  a  cottage  window. 

The  inclement  hour  grew  calmer, 
In  the  last  rays  of  sunset  glow, 

While  cross  the  fields  of  the  farmer 
Lay  the  living  water's  overflow. 

After  the  shower's  passing  vail 
Of  rain,  unruffled  the  streams  and  trees. 

All  nature  felt  from  hill  to  dale, 
Caressed  by  a  boisterous  breeze. 


^A  BWMtsinrer  of  Arizona. 
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h  A^HEN  William  Marshall  Garland  became  a  life  member,  a  year  or  so 
\Ml/  *firo,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being"  the  youngest  life  member  of 
^  ^  the  L/andmarks  Club,  and  perhaps  of  any  club  anywhere.  He  had 
reached  the  mature  3.ge  of  two  years,  and  this  was  one  of  his  birthday 
presents.  He  was  congratulated  by  the  Club  as  a  person  likely  to  get  long* 
worth  for  his  money  ;  and  with  the  hope  that  he  may  lire  a  great  many 
years  to  enjoy  his  certificate.  But  now  comes  along-  a  younger  brother, 
John  Jewett  Garland,  and  takes  life  membership  in  the  Club  with  his  first 
birthday,  beating  all  records.  Here's  to  the  good  young  Americans. 
May  they  lire  long  and  prosper,  and  fill  the  paths  marked  out  so  early 
for  them  by   judicious  relatives. 

The  unique  I^andmarks  Club  Cook-Book  can  be  had  at  C.  C.  Parker's 
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IIM    THE. 


Hrf&VB  WH*%TiS'lJ  TkLT^TO   HATft    *KAM!p:  ITO  f  ElAJlJl 


urwo  vTi*«iJT>Ht''rcii^HmH  ^  mtti^e^^ 


GAMB   HOG. 


On  the  tastbound  Santa  Fe  Limited,  a  few  weekt  ago,     ^  bristi^b 
a  youngs  man  of   Chicago  named  Walter  Dupee,   who  of  the 

seems  to  have  inherited  more  of  easy  money  than  of  the 
gray  matter  that  earned  it  for  him,  bragged  to  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers that  he  killed  out  here  last  season  over  5,000  quail,  and 
this  season  exactly  9,980.  It  is  not  incredible  that  the  young 
gentleman  *' lied  some/'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  did.  But 
even  with  a  large  margin  for  braggadocio,  he  remains  a  neces- 
sary text  for  a  few  remarks. 

The  Lion  has  known  very  many  tribes  of  savages.  He  has 
known  most  of  the  wild  beasts  of  North  and  South  America,  in 
their  native  habitat.  But  he  has  never  known  human  nor 
quadruped  beasts  that  would  do  such  wanton,  cowardly,  shame- 
less slaughter,  except  among  civilized  men.  And  the  Lion  is  no 
vegetarian  either.  He  knows  as  well  as  another  what  is  the 
tingle  in  every  pulse  when  a  gray  eye  looks  along  a  rifle  barrel, 
and  to  the  very  crook  of  a  finger  Something  Drops.  He  would 
disown  his  proper  children  if  they  had  not  the  hunter  blood ;  and 
he  thinks  very  little  of  the  man  or  woman  who  has  not  some 
capacity  for  big  game.  They  have  lost  something  of  what 
their  Maker  willed  to  them.  The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  has 
never  known  that  splendid  orgasm  when,  between  two  twinkles 
of  the  eye  and  two  flashes  of  antlered  gray  amid  the  bushes, 
arms  and  eye  and  a  little  octagon  of  steel  have  leapt  together 
and  made  a  Conquest.  Nowadays,  a  great  many  excellent  men 
live  their  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  are  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  and  in  all  their  scope  have  not  lived  so  long  as  one 
lives  in  a  minute  who  stands  face  to  face  with  a  Cinnamon  that 
Likes  Strangers — ^raw.  And  perhaps  of  all  hunting  in  the 
world  there  is  nothing  quite  so  superb  as  the  only  absolutely 
even  game — man  to  man  across  two  blue  tubes. 

But  there  is  some  little  difference  between  hunters  and  butch- 
ers. The  rotund  and  ruddy  and  good-natured  gentleman  who 
puts  steel  to  the  neck  of  the  tame  steer,  and  carves  tenderloins 
for  our  civilized  behoof,  I  have  nothing  against.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  respect  him  as  of  the  creatures  that  even  in  civilization 
fit  their  place.     He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  beside  the 
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person  to  whom  we  have  applied  his  professional  designation  as 
an  adjective.     He  kills  professionally,  methodically,  soberly. 

But  this  young  man,  cursed  with  money  and  leisure  he  did  not 
earn,  is  another  matter.  He  was  probably  right  in  bragging 
of  the  only  thing  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  He  has  money ; 
he  has  what  it  pleases  our  careless  mood  to  call  "  education  ;  " 
he  does  not  have  to  earn  a  living — poor  devil  1 — but  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  And  what  he  pleases  to  do,  is  to  go  out  and  wallow  in 
the  murder  of  creatures  whose  lives  are  at  least  as  useful  at  his 
own.  Not  for  his  need  ;  not  for  the  feeding  of  those  that 
hunger ;  but  because  the  poor  cub  knows  no  better.  Not  even 
for  '* sport" — for  the  titter-witted  wantons  who  are  thus  exter- 
minating our  game  have  no  more  conception  of  Sport  than  an 
educated  pig  has  of  Predestination.  You  might  teach  manli- 
ness to  seminary  girls  or  old  maids  ;  but  a  thousand  years'  tre- 
panning would  never  transform  a  Game-Hog  into  a  Sportsman. 
Every  real  hunter  despises  these  gun-puppies.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  Mr.  Dupee  make  his  brag  to  a  hunter  like  Roose- 
velt. There  are  plenty  of  Dupees,  of  many  sorts,  socially  and 
otherwise.  But  all  that  can  do  these  things  are  of  one  certain 
sort — a  latter-day  people  ** civilized"  beyond  their  brains.  No 
savage  ever  did  so  brutal,  so  cowardly  or  so  contemptible  an  act. 
No  Apache  was  ever  so  wanton  ;  and  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  except  the  United  States  where  a  person  who  does 
such  things  and  lets  the  fact  be  known  would  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  universal  contempt.  Unfortunately  in  this 
country  we  have  not  reached  that  certain  maturity  which  keeps 
gfrown  people  from  these  infantile  barbarities.  We  cannot 
change  the  fact  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  let  the  gentlemen  who  are 
proud  of  this  sort  of  achievement  record  themselves — and  in 
this  the  Lipn  it  very  glad  to  assist  them. 

There  are  more  than  a  few  interests  which  would  be 
Foa  THEw  glad  to  "  down  "  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  ;  and  their  misery 

PAINS,  makes  strange  bedfellows.  It  is  natural  that  in  army 
circles  there  should  be  some  jealousy  of  the  promotion  of  this 
post-surgeon,  by  sweeping  stages,  to  near  the  head  of  the  army 
— over  the  heads  of  innumerable  seniors  and  the  whole 
tanglewood  of  red  tape,  and  for  no  reason  at  all  except  Merit. 
It  wasn't  ''regular,"  and  the  best  man  doesn't  like  to  be  super- 
seded. Still,  it  is  only  in  a  negative  way,  and  among  its 
nonentities,  that  the  army  is  "  agin"  this  gallant  soldier. 

There  will  always  be  '* a  knife  for  Wood"  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  tried  to  prey  on  Cuba,  and  whose  steals  he 
thwarted.  When  their  itching  fingers  were  right  in  an  "easy'* 
pocket,  it  was  pretty  hard  to  feel  that  iron  hand  close  down  on 
their  wrists  ;  and  they  will  never  forgive  him. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  there  has  been  more  than  a 
little  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  from  some  of  the  nicest 
people  in  the  country — but  Academic.  With  this  class — even 
the  noblest  of  them — there  is  a  certain  constitutional  distrust 
of  the  Men  who  Do  Thinfi^s.  Their  own  activities  are  high  and 
fine,  but  on  paper.  They  wrestle  mifi^htily  with  the  great 
problems  of  thought  and  ethics,  and  their  services  to  their 
generation  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  they  have  never  Come 
Down  to  Brass  Tacks.  They  could  no  more  handle  a  gang  of 
workmen,  or  an  Indian  agency,  or  a  police  force — not  to  mention 
a  nation — than  they  could  steal  or  lie.  If  given  such  a  respon- 
sibility, they  would  bend  their  whole  conscience  to  its  discharge 
— but  would  make  total  shipwreck  and  ludicrous  failure.  And 
for  the  same  reason  that  would  make  them  fail,  they  cannot 
quite  comprehend  the  man  who  succeeds — they  have  never 
learned  the  Outdoor  Savvy.  They  have  never  (Jot  Up  their 
Man-Muscle — and  they  never  will.  They  are  unduly  afraid  of  it. 
Its  exercise  is  Rude ;  it  is  built  up  only  in  unpadded  gymna- 
siums ;  no  man  ever  swelled  it  without  Going  to  an  Incon- 
venience. 

It  takes  both  sorts  to  make  a  people  great.  We  need  the 
intellectual  and  moral  recluses,  the  Noble  Tadpoles  that  are  All 
Head.  We  need  equally  the  men  who  are  mostly  f  st.  And, 
above  all,  we  need  as  numerous  crossbreeds  as  can  l : ;  the  tad- 
pole which  hasn't  lost  its  head  but  has  developed  other  members. 
We  need  clean  men  to  Do  Things.  The  teachers  who  sit  in  easy 
chairs  and  Tell  us  How,  deserve  all  honor  and  affection.  If  we 
pity  them  that  at  recess  they  cannot  come  out  and  bear  a  hand 
with  us  at  the  game,  we  do  so  quietly — though  we  rather  better 
believe  in  the  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  giant,  like  Jordan, 
who  can  be  University  President,  scientist,  leader  of  public 
thought — and  play  first  base  in  a  baseball  game  with  the  under- 
graduates without  losing  **  dignity."  They  not  only  better 
serve  the  nation — they  serve  themselves  better. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  is  clearly  a  strong  desire  to  dis- 
credit Wood  while  he  is  out  of  the  country. 

But  the  gentlemen — and  those  who  are  not — will  have  their 
labor  for  their  pains.  If  there  is  a  man  anywhere  as  straight 
as  a  die,  it  is  Leonard  Wood.  If  there  is  any  man  anywhere 
that  manly  Americans  can  properly  look  up  to,  it  is  he.  He  has 
the  Clean  Heart,  the  Poised  Mind,  and  the  Inevitable  Hand  of 
the  Right  Outdoor  Man.  And  so  long  as  there  is  a  man  of  his 
own  caliber  in  the  White  House,  malice  or  grundyism  will  make 
no  impression  at  headquarters.  As  the  Outlook  very  well  says  : 
"The  reputation  of  a  man  like  Gren.  Wood  is  part  of  the  moral 
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capital  of  the  country.     To  belittle  such  a   reputation  without 
fifood  cause  is  a  very  serious  offence  against  the  public  welfare." 

CANNOT  i^sB  IT  Aud  Speaking  of  Dignity  and  its  Loss. 

B^^R ^HAD  IT  ^^^^  Sairy  Gamp,   **  there    ain't    no  sich  a  person." 

No  Man  ever  Lost  his  Dignity.  Many  men  have  lost 
what  they  thought  was  their  Dignity  ;  and  I  know  a 
Large  People  who  Hold  their  Hands  over  their  Pockets  for 
Fear  of  such  Loss.  But  there's  Nothing  There.  Dignity  is 
Inherent.  You  can't  lose  it — if  you  Have  it.  You.  Can  if  you 
Haven't. 

The  people  who  Have  Dignity  to  Lose  are  those  who  wear  it 
as  a  Garment.  It  isn't.  Can  you  Lose  your  Bones  ?  Well, 
Dignity  is  even  more  intimate.  It  is  the  Marrow  of  the  Man — 
if  it  is  at  all  in  him.  Fancy  a  ptrson  going  about  and  purpose- 
fully refraining  from  certain  things  for  fear  he  might  Lose  his 
Marrow  I 

The  Liver  that  a  man  hath  is  reasonably  tied  tight  to  him. 
He  doesn't  fairly  know,  save  upon  contemplation,  where  or 
what  or  how  it  is,  nor  what  may  disturb  it.  Or,  to  coin  a 
proverb,  "The  only  man  that  has  a  Stomach  is  he  who  Doesn't 
Know  it."    Ditto  '*  Dignity." 


THE 


WORST 


While  the  indefatigable  President  is  policing  the  Post 
Office  Department  (where  his  **  Move  On  I "  is  evidently 
KVRR.  needed)  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  turn 
his  disinheriting  eye  on  the  new  two-cent  stamp.  There  are, 
doubtless,  worse  scandals  in  the  Department;  but  certainly  there 
are  none  which  come  so  near  us.  In  our  happy  American  way 
of  Letting  Her  Rip,  we  know  how  to  dodge  our  responsibility 
for  corrupt  officials ;  but  stamps  are  as  intimate  and  inevitable 
as  undergarments.  Only  those  whom  God  created  for  this  pur- 
pose buy  chromos — these  Over-works  of  Art  arc  not  compulsory. 
But  stamps  are;  and  for  the  chromo-minded  person  (who  paints 
them)  to  be  able  to  jump  down  our  throats  with  hi?  abomina- 
tion of  a  design,  is  too  much.  The  new  stamped-envclope  effigy 
has  a  certain  distinction  of  restful  ugliness  ;  and  being  big, 
and  bare,  and  rude,  and  safely  to  be  worshipped  under  the  deca- 
logue (since  it  is  not  any  likeness  of  anything  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the 
earth)  it  is,  for  these  self-same  reasons,  better  than  most  of  our 
modern  offences  in  the  way  of  stamps.  It  is  half  a  century 
since  the  United  States  has  had  a  single  really  dignified  stamp. 
It  will  be  several  centuries  before  we  have  another,  unless  we 
find  some  way  to  educate  our  government  ** artists."  Doubtless 
the  only  way  to  educate  them  is  to  put  competent  men  in  their 
place. 

The  envelope  imprint  is  really  an  improvement ;  but  the 
omnipresent  gummed  two-cent  stamp  is  the  Very  Worst. 

There  have  been,  in  this  world  of  tears,  artistic  stamps  of 
medium  size  or  less  ;  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  not  only 
small ;  it  is  a  runt.  It  is  puny,  painful  and  snippy.  It  pre- 
tends to  be  a  picture  of  G.  Washington ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  a 
chromo-lithograph  of  the  Mind  of  a  Washington  Government 
Artist   in  the  last  stages  of  inflammation.      The   best  of  his 
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fi^enus  are  bad  enough^  and  this  gentleman  is  the  lowest  deep. 
It  is  enough  to  have  Washington  architects  to  despoil  the  face  of 
our  public  buildings — as  99  out  of  every  100  are  spoiled — and 
'*  designers"  to  formulate  the  tin-plate  bank-notes,  which  the 
tenderfoot  sows  **  in  our  midst ;"  but  these  are  relatively  remote 
grievances.  The  gentleman  whose  teapot  mentality  confronts 
and  daunts  us  with  every  letter  we  send  or  receive,  is  right  Up 
to  Us.  There  is  no  escaping  him.  And  he  is  a  public  enemy. 
In  view  of  the  President's  temper,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Machens,  and  Perry  S.  Heaths,  and  others  of  the  Push  who 
corrupt  our  postofiBice  morals,  are  going  to  get,  and  very  quickly, 
their  everlasting  come-uppance.  And  when  those  who  steal 
only  our  money  and  honor  are  safely  behind  the  bars,  let  us 
have  a  little  pot  of  boiling  oil  for  this  CjOpher  in  Art,  who  gnaws 
at  the  root  of  our  universal  taste.  The  only  reason  why 
philately  has  been  a  respectable  and  improving  amusement  for 
the  young  of  all  ages  is  that  in  all  the  world,  and  in  its  darkest 
corners,  there  have  been  very  few  stamps  invented  so  utterly 
contemptible  as  that  which  now  adorns  more  letters  than  any 
other  stamp  in  the  world. 


The  Lion  has  no  mind  to  doubt  such  men  as  Newell     '^he  akizona 

^HVO] 

MATTBK. 


and  Lippincott,  the  government  experts  in  whose  direct  rbservom 

hands  is  practically  the  work  of  national  irrigation  in 

the  Southwest ;  nor  Maxwell,  the  unattached  champion  who  has 

crusaded  so  long  and  so  mightily  for  this  cause.     They  are  all 

of  the  sort   that  justify,   against  many  odds,   our    faith  in  a 

democracy. 

After  a  thorough  talk-over  with  these  men,  the  Lion  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  Senegambian  in  the  Tonto  woodpile. 
The  point  is  simply  that,  as  experts  in  a  new  experiment,  they 
believe  the  Tonto  reservoir  is  a  better  ** opener"  than  the  San 
Carlos.  They  stand  for  San  Carlos  later  ;  and  for  relief  of  the 
parched  Pimas  at  once — by  pumping.  An  explicit  statement  of 
the  official  facts  will  presently  be  given  in  these  pages. 

The  more  generic  question,  as  to  the  intent  of  the  National 
Irrigation  movement,  and  its  prior  obligation  to  provide  new 
homes  rather  than  pension  bankrupt  gamblers  in  land,  is  another 
thing.  In  that,  personal  assurances  do  not  '*  go."  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple, not  a  detail.  Unless  National  Irrigation  means  sincerely 
to  revive  our  lost  chance  to  Put  the  Man  on  the  Land,  to  recall 
somewhat  of  that  splendid  national  era  of  home-making  which 
marked  the  settlement  of  the  Mid-West  and  the  Northwest — 
why,  it  is  foredoomed  and  foredamned.  And  the  nation  with 
it.  Land  speculators  and  purchasers  of  corner  lots  are  very 
good  in  their  kind  ;  but  they  are  to  a  nation  about  as  serious 
and  salutary  as  a  plug  hat.  The  marrow  and  bone  and  sinew  of 
any  land  is  the  people  that  Use  it ;  the  people  that  take  it  virgin 
and  break  it  to  maternity  ;  in  a  word,  the  Home-Makers.  They 
may  not  be  as  precise  as  you  and  I ;  their  grammar  may  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  But  they  make  a  country,  which  you  and 
I  merely  adorn. 
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^fHB  MIND  Like  the  Georg^ia  Cracker's  fence,  every  other  picket 

^"^^iSovBD  f^^^^  ^^^  some  posts  missing:,  the  East — "wal,  it 
averagres  purty  good."  New  Bng^land  burningr  up  with 
drouth  and  forest  fires  ;  Kansas  Cit j  and  St.  Louis,  and  various 
other  points,  sputtering^  under  ten  feet  of  flood-water — their 
gfolden  mean  would  be  rather  tolerable.  Their  constitutional 
trouble,  however,  is  that  they  have  not  learned  to  manag^e  their 
own  averages.  They  are  much  like  my  Pueblo  friends  (in  mental 
process,  not  in  faith)  who  sit  and  chat  with  their  smallpox 
neigfhbor,  and  take  the  children  to  see  him.  *'But  my  dear 
Jose,  you  and  the  babies  will  Take  It." 

'*  If  God  so  wills,"  says  Jose  placidly.  "  If  He  wills,  also,  we 
shall  take  it  even  if  we  stay  away.  " 

Bnougfh  water  has  gone  to  waste  in  one  week,  within  the  cor- 
poration limits  of  Kansas  City,  to  guarantee  the  whole  vast  State 
of  Kansas  against  another  drouth  in  three  years  to  come.  In 
parched  New  England  there  are  enough  sempiternal  streams  to 
water  every  furrow  of  every  field  for  all  time.  The  congenital 
misfortune  of  the  conservative  mind  is  that  it  never  puts  2 
and  2  together,  **all  by  its  lonesome."  Being  trepanned  in 
youth  with  the  multiplication-table,  it  performs  the  feat  in  fam- 
iliar lines;  but  never  per  se.  And  the  Conservative  Mind  is 
merely  the  Mind  that  Never  Removed. 

^OK  A  If  there  is  any  cause  for  which  a  Western  American 

^*^oF  OAK  ^^^  probe  his  pockets  with  good  heart  and  a  ready  fist,  it 
is  the  proposed  memorial  to  that  fine  type  of  Old-School 
American,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  to  be  erected  in  Nebraska  City, 
where  was  his  home.  Mr.  Morton  was  not  unknown  to  political 
life — which  he  graced  with  honesty  and  sobriety — but  his  long 
claim  on  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  is  that 
he  was  the  father  and  inventor  of  Arbor  Day  ;  and  this  aspect 
of  a  ripe  and  useful  life  is  what  the  memorial  is  planned  to 
commemorate.  Mr.  Morton's  favorite  and  concise  gospel, 
*' Plant  Trees,"  might  well  be  made  a  national  slogan.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  vital  necessity  of  following  this 
advice ;  some  fifty  years  from  now,  probably,  the  nation  will 
fully  realize  what  Mr.  Morton  saw  and  felt  so  far  in  advance  of 
his  generation.  An  effective  design  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Arbor  Day  Memorial  Association  ;  and  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars  are  lacking  to  cover  its  cost.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  the  president  of  the  Association,  ex-Governor  Robt.  W. 
Furnas,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.  And  having  *' given  down"  for 
the  monument,  let  us  build  a  million  others  of  our  own — monu- 
ments more  perennial  than  bronze,  and  nobler  ;  the  shafts  of 
grateful  trees. 

The  death  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  removes 
too  soon  a  name  of  no  small  promise  in  Western  letters.  Dr. 
Doyle  was  born  in -India  52  years  ago  ;  and  out  of  his  early  en- 
vironment sprang  the  very  striking  book  *'  The  Taming  of  the 
Jungle."  He  has  resided  for  many  years  in  California  ;  and  his 
'*  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung  "  was  not  only  a  strong,  but  an  inti- 
mate, picture  of  Highbinder  life  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  pity 
that  death  cut  short  our  reasonable  expectation  of  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  these  uncommon  books.  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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To  g-ive  a  clear,  correct  and  unpadded 
record  of  a  man  and  his  work  ia  much 
for  a  bioe^rmpher  to  accomplish.  To  interpret 
?x>th  mi*  11  a.nd  work  w-ith  just,  appreciative  and 
illtuninating-  criticitm  is  more.  Rarest  of  all  is  it  that  one  has  the  in- 
sight to  perceive  and  the  skill  to  convej  what  the  work  most  intimately 
meant  to  the  worker  himself.  These  three  things  Mr.  6.  K.  Chesterton 
has  attempted  in  Robert  Browning  —  just  added  to  the  series  of  **Bnglish 
Men  of  Lretters** — and  has  failed  in  no  one  of  them.  There  will  inevitably 
be  many  to  challeng-e  his  conclusions  at  one  point  or  another,  but  for  the 
future  no  student  of  Browning-  can  ignore  his  work  or  fail  to  be  affected 
by  it.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  can  any  reader  who  cares  for  sane  and  pene- 
trating thought,  expressed  in  the  easy  yet  pungent  style  of  a  master  in  the 
craft,  afford  to  neglect  making  its  acquaintance. 

Among  the  most  stimulating  pages  of  this  book,  tonic  and  awakening 
as  it  is  throughout,  are  those  which  deal  with  The  Ring  and  the  Book— 
which  Mr.  Chesterton  regards  as  the  great  epic  of  this  age,  for  more  than 
one  reason.    I  quote,  with  regret  that  it  must  be  briefly : 

Th«  poet  of  the  old  epic  is  the  poet  who  had  learnt  to  speak;  Brownioff  in  the  new  epic  is 
the  poet  who  has  learnt  to  listen.  This  listening-  to  truth  and  error,  to  heretics,  to  fools, 
to  intellectnal  bnllies,  to  desiterate  partisans,  to  mere  chatterers,  to  systematic  poisoners  of 
the  mind,  is  the  hardest  lesson  that  humanity  has  ever  been  set  to  learn.  The  Rinsr  and  tkg 
Book  is  the  embodiment  of  this  terrible  magnanimity  and  patience.  It  is  the  epic  of  free 
speech  ....  It  is  not  by  any  means  self-evident  upon  the  face  of  it  that  an  institution 
like  the  liberty  of  speech  is  right  or  just.  It  is  not  natural  or  obvious  to  let  a  man  utter 
follies  and  abominations  which  yon  believe  to  be  bad  for  mankind  any  more  than  it  is 
natural  or  obvious  to  let  a  man  dig  up  a  part  of  the  public  road,  or  infect  half  a  town  with 
typhoid  fever.  The  theory  of  free  speech,  that  truth  is  so  much  larger  and  stranger  and 
more  many-sided  than  we  know  of,  that  it  is  very  much  better  at  all  costs  to  hear  every 
one's  account  of  it,  is  a  theory  which  has  been  justified  upon  the  whole  by  experiment,  but 
which  remains  a  very  daring  and  even  a  very  surprising  theory  ....  Browning  was 
npon  the  whole  tbe  first  poet  to  apply  the  principle  to  poetry. 

At  a  single  relatively  minor  point,  Mr.  Chesterton  seems  to  have  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  his  material.  He  discusses  with  his  accustomed 
clarity  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  correspondence  between  Elizabeth 
Barrett  and  her  husband-to-l>e,  but  does  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  clue 
to  what  the  two  whose  soul-secrets  were  thus  made  public  would  have 
thought  about  it — a  question  of  vital  consequence  in  such  a  discussion. 
Now  Elizabeth  Barrett  did  express  herself  definitely  and  exactly  upon  this 
very  question,  in  one  of  these  very  letters,  and  Browning  at  least  did  not 
dissent.  She  said  (page  480,  Vol.  1,  of  the  published  I^etters),  apropos  of 
Harriet  Martineau's  declared  objection  to  the  publication  of  intimate  per- 
sonal correspondence : 

I,  for  my  part,  valve  letters  (to  talk  literature)  as  the  most  vital  part  of  biography  .  . 
We  should  all  be  ready  to  say  that  if  the  secrets  of  our  daily  lives  and  inner  souls  may 
instruct  other  surviving'  souls,  let  them  be  open  to  men  hereafter  even  as  they  are  to  God 
now.  Dust  to  dnst,  and  soul  secrets  to  humanity— there  are  natural  heirs  to  all  these 
thinir><  Not  that  I  do  not  intimately  understand  the  shrinking  back  from  the  idea  of 
imblicity  on  any  terms — not  that  I  would  not  myself  destroy  papers  of  mine  which  were 
sacred  to  m*  for  personal  reasons— but  then  I  never  would  call  this  natural  weakness, 
virtue— nor  would  I,  as  a  teacher  of  the  public,  announce  it  and  attempt  to  justify  it  as  an 
example  to  other  minds  and  acts,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Chesterton  was  doubtless  familiar  with  this  passage  —  indeed,  he 
takes  substantially  the  same  ground.  Yet  he  might  well  have  substituted 
this  quotation  for  one  of  those  which  he  actually  chose.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.  75  cents,  net. 
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'l^ARVATBD  Evidencing  earnest  thoug-ht  and  wide  research,  and  containing 

SUGGESTIONS"  much  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive,    The  Law  of  Mental 

AND  PiB.  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Thomson  J.  Hudson  (Doctor,  by  the  way,  not  in 
Medicine,  but  in  I^aws  and  Philosophy)  falls  far  short  of  ''placing  mental 
therapeutics  upon  a  firmly  scientific  basis."  Dr.  Hudson  undoubtedly  be- 
lieves with  entire  sincerity  that  his  argument  is  welded  together  of  exact 
logic  and  rigid  scientific  method  ;  yet  there  are  fatal  gaps  in  his  logical 
chain,  and  too  frequently  his  method  is  scientific  in  appearance  only. 
The  result  is  that  no  confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  in  the  major  con- 
clusions which  the  author  presents  as  highly  probable,  if  not  definitely 
established.  Such  an  assertion  as  this  is  not  to  be  made  concerning  the 
work  of  a  serious  investigator  without  offering  proof — ^and  sufficient  proof 
may  be  given,  even  within  the  small  space  here  available. 

Dr.  Hudson's  position  may  be  summed  up,  briefly  but  fairly,  somewhat 
as  follows  :  The  human  body — like  that  of  every  other  animal — is  wholly 
composed  of  cells,  each  of  which  is  a  living  individual,  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  enable  it  to  perform  properly  its  share  of  organic 
function.  These  intelligent  entities  are  presided  over  and  their  function- 
ing absolutely  controlled  by  a  central  intelligence,  which  the  author  calls 
'*  flie  subjective  mind  ** — the  elder  and  infinitely  the  more  powerful  brother 
in  the  duplex  mental  organism.  All  disease  is  in  its  essence  either  insuffi- 
cient or  excessive  activity  of  a  group  or  groups  of  cells,  and  may  accord- 
ingly be  abolished  by  the  despotic  authority  of  the  central  intelligence. 
The  subjective  mind  may  be  moved  to  exercise  this  authority  by  suggestion, 
either  from  its  own  partner,  the  "  objective  mind  "  of  the  same  person,  or 
from  without.  All  that  can  be  done  for  the  restoration  of  health  by  either 
material  or  mental  remedy  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  energize  the  mental 
organism  in  control  of  the  bodily  functions.  Medicine  can  accomplish 
good  in  just  three  ways  and  no  more — as  a  cell-food,  as  a  cell-irritant,  or 
as  a  *' larvated  suggestion,"  otherwise  a  ^/a^:^^^. 

Now  this  seems  plausible  enough,  granting  certain  premises,  but  it 
wholly  ignores  one  absolutely  vital  fact — that  a  large  part  of  what  is 
called  **  disease  "  is  but  the  struggle  for  existence  between  competing 
forms  of  life.  All  communicable  diseases  are  now  known  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  invasion  of  the  organism  by  an  alien  and  independ- 
ent form  of  life,  and  the  effort  on  the  one  hand  to  expel  or  destroy  the  in- 
truder and  on  the  other  to  maintain  and  improve  the  foothold  gained. 
Allowing  the  subjective  mind  supreme  control  over  its  own  forces,  its  be- 
hest has  no  force  in  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  these  being  ruled  by  a  hos- 
tile intelligence  of  equal  rank.  In  many  such  cases — ^not  in  all,  as  yet — 
the  modem  physician  is  able  to  supply  much  more  than  cell-food,  cell- 
stimulant  or  encouraging  suggestion.  It  is  exactly  his  business  to  furnish 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison  both  allies  and  weapons,  in  the  form  of  ''  mate- 
rial remedies."  Dr.  Hudson  can  hardly  be  wholly  innocent  of  the  bacterial 
origin  of  certain  classes  of  disease,  yet  I  do  not  find  the  faintest  hint  of  it 
in  his  book.  This  is  utterly  destructive  to  any  claim  of  scientific  validity 
for  his  **  Law,"  since  a  working  hypothesis  must  be  shown  to  account  for 
all  known  pertinent  facts. 

Even  more  surprising  is  his  treatment  of  suggestion  by  personal  contact. 
He  develops  at  much  length  the  theorems  that  all  communication  between 
the  nerve  cells  is  carried  on  only  by  the  projection  of  filamentous  processes, 
and  that  the  withdrawal  by  any  cell  of  its  tentacles  from  contact  with 
those  of  its  neighbor  breaks  the  line  of  communication  and  absolutely  in- 
hibits the  transmission  of  sensation  or  intelligence.  Yet  he  asserts  that  by 
pressing  the  tips  of  one  person's  fingers  upon  the  body  of  another  **  a  chain 
of  communication  is  established  between  the  subjective  minds  of  the  two 
individuals,"  and  hence  healing  suggestions  may  be  directly  transmitted. 
Which  is  very  much  like  showing  that  a  one-inch  break  in  a  wire  would 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  later  complacently  an- 
nouncing, "  Having  shown  that  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  one  another,  all  conditions  are  evidently  complete  for  sending  a 
message." 

It  seems  worth  mention  that  Dr.  Hudson  devotes  some  four  pages  to  an 
ardent  defence  of  New  England  pie  as  made  by  our  grandmothers,  the 
curious  article  of  flavored  hardware  known  as  "railroad  pie,"  however, 
being  condemned  without  benefit  of  clergy.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$1.20  net. 
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The  Toioe  of  a  man,  lifted  to  tell  ttnatuttering^lj  those  truths      how  it  fbbi«3 
concerning'  life  which  tmm  hottest  in  his  own  heart,  is  always  To  bb 

worth  an  attentive  ear.    And  if  the  voice  be  both  trained  and  a  pkobi,bm. 

melodioas,  its  utterances  are,  in  the  finest  sense,  lyiterature.  TA^  Souls  of 
Black  Folk  falls,  without  possibility  of  dispute,  under  this  category.  Its 
author,  Prof.  W.  E.  Bnrghardt  DuBois  is  a  man  of  scholarly  taste  and 
achievement,  of  sympathetic  and  sensitive  temper,  of  noble  and  unselfish 
ambition,  a  cultured  gentleman  by  any  just  standard — and  a  negro.  The 
fourteen  essays  included  in  the  present  volume  deal  boldly,  frankly  and 
without  any  apparent  mental  reservations,  with  the  "negro  question.'* 
Prof.  DuBois  does  not  stop  with  the  broader  economic,  political  and  educa- 
tional problems,  but  answers  with  as  little  reserve  the  intimate  personal 
question,  How  does  it  feel  to  be  such  a  man  as  you  are  and  yet  to  be  of  a 
race  branded  and  set  apart  ?  No  mind  to  which  thinking  is  more  than  a 
tradition  can  fail  to  find  his  eloquent  and  penetrating  discussion  of  these 
vital  problems  of  absorbing  interest. 

I  do  not  propose  to  criticize  or  discuss  this  living  expression  of  the  hope 
and  the  sorrow  of  a  race — only  to  recommend  it,  and  to  back  the  recom- 
mendation by  quoting  what  seems  to  me  one  of  its  finest  passa^s. 

Here  we  have  bronffht  oar  three  ffifts  and  mingled  them  with  yonrs  :  a  ffift  of  story  aud 
soBff— soft,  stirring  melody  in  an  ill-harmonized  and  nnmelodions  land  ;  the  ffift  of  sweat 
and  brawn  to  beat  back  the  wilderness,  conquer  the  soil,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  this 
Tast  economic  empire  two  hundred  years  earlier  than  your  weak  hands  could  have  done  it; 
the  third,  a  ffift  of  the  Spirit.  Around  us  the  history  of  the  land  has  centered  for  thrice  a 
hundred  years  ;  out  of  the  natlon*s  heart  we  hare  called  all  that  was  best  to  throttle  and 
subdue  all  that  was  worst ;  flre  and  blood,  prayer  and  sacrifice,  have  billowed  orer  this 
people,  and  they  hare  found  peace  only  in  the  altars  of  the  God  of  Riffht.  Nor  has  onr  ffift 
of  the  Spirit  been  merely  passive.  Actively  we  have  woven  ourselves  with  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  this  nation— we  foucht  their  battles,  shared  their  sorrow,  minded  onr  blood 
with  theirs,  and  generation  after  reueration  have  pleaded  with  a  headstroDff,  careless 
people  to  despise  not  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Truth,  lest  the  nation  be  smitten  with  a  curse. 
Onr  souff,  our  toil,  our  cheer,  and  waruiuflr  have  been  ffiven  to  this  nation  in  blood-brother- 
hood. Are  not  these  rifts  worth  the  ri^iuff?  Is  not  this  work  and  striving?  Would 
America  have  been  America  without  her  Ne^ro  people  ? 

A.  C.  McClnrg  A  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.20  n9t. 

The  splendor  of  the  local  color  in  John  H.  Whitson's  Barbara^      thk  storm-swvpt 
A  Woman  of  the  West,  is  apt  to  daezle  even  the  most  accustomed  shokbs  op 

reader,  and  divert  him  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  novel  and  san  dibgo. 

ingenious  methods  by  which  the  lady-heroine  pursues  a  first  husband  from 
Kansas  to  Cripple  Creek,  follows  a  blind  trail  to  8an  Diego,  is  convinced 
of  the  first  one^s  death  and  accepts  the  convincer  as  a  second,  finds  she  has 
one  too  many  alive,  and  is  finally  relieved  of  the  superfluous  individual. 
One  is  fairly  lost  in  wonder  at  the  docility  with  which  Mr.  Whitson's 
coloring  materials  fall  into  place  on  the  canvas  under  his  master  hand. 
Taking,  for  example,  Barbara's  trip  from  Colorado  to  California,  the 
author  stands  Moqni  Indians  on  the  station  platform  at  "The  Needles,  that 
queerly  named  town  near  the  Colorado  River  *'—  whither  they  must  have 
walked  some  300  miles  from  their  reservation  to  oblige  the  lady  ;  and  after 
the  train  has  crossed  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  he  sends  it  *'  whiz- 
zing down  the  fair  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,"  which  takes  its  sudden 
shift  on  the  map  all  smiling,  through  the  '*  thriving  cities  "  lying  between 
Orange  and  San  Diego.  I^est  excitement  should  be  lacking,  a  little  later 
on  he  provides  for  her  a  funnel-shaped  cloud,  which,  belching  from  its 
greenish  mouth  and  rolling  folds  thunder,  rain  and  a  gale  of  wind  chases 
her  from  the  "barracudae  grounds ''  just  off  Point  Loma,  right  through 
the  Bay  and  clear  under  the  lee  of  Spreckels  wharf,  where  it  kicks  up  such 
a  disturbance  that  she  cannot  safely  land  from  a  tug  tied  to  the  wharf 
until  the  fury  of  the  waves  has  abated.  Dwellers  in  San  Diego,  who  see 
just  this  sort  of  thing  every  few  days,  will  be  delighted  that  so  typical  a 
scene  has  been  immortalized  in  print.  The  artist  who  illustrates  this 
thrilling  battle  with  the  tempest  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  this  inde- 
pendent Woman  of  the  West — two  strands  of  whose  hair  are  depicted  as 
fluttering  out,  loosely  yet  with  irresistible  determination,  right  aguinst 
the  gale.    I^ittle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50. 

Wirt  Gerrare  counts  Siberia  as  not  only  the  larger,  but  the      appraising 
better,  fraction  of  Russia— freer,  capable  of  greater  development      the  bbar's  hide 
and  ultimately  to  weigh  more  in  world  politics  and  commerce.  and  ci«aws. 

Acconiiagiy  the  larger  portion  of  his  Greater  Russia  is  devoted  to  the 
coantry  east  of  the  Urals.  The  book  is  the  result  of  the  author's  personal 
trsvel  and  observation,  and  contains  much  information  of  value.    The 
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index  is  nearly  worthless — a  pity,  since  a  competent  index  would  have 
made  the  book  useful  for  reference  purposes.  The  author's  final  conclusion 
— that  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is,  or  would  like  to  be,  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Far  Kast  must  arm  unitedly,  and  be  ready  to  discuss  the 
question  with  Russia  with  hard  glores  and  to  a  finish — is  as  may  be.  Cer- 
tainly that  view  of  it  is  no  longer  exclusively  English.  It  is  upsetting  to 
preconceived  notions  of  Siberian  travel  to  learn  that  one  may  ride  without 
change  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk — seven  days'  journey — in  a  train  provided 
not  only  with  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  the  best  American  "  Limiteds,"  but 
with  such  extras  as  a  fully  equipped  dark  room  for  photographers.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $3  net. 

SWBBT  Of  three  new  text-books  lately   received   from  the  American 

siMPWCiTY  Book  Co.,  Prof.  I^ouis  Bevier's  Brief  Greek  Syntax ^nd  the  hi^h- 

MUCH  OVBRDONB.  school  edition  of  C.  C.  Curtiss's  American  Standard  Bookkeeping 
seem  entirely  competent  and  useful.  But  Child  Literature,  by  Mae  Henion 
Sims  is  a  reversion  to  a  type  which  I  had  supposed  was  extinct.  '*  Litera- 
ture "  is  a  somewhat  elastic  word,  but  there  is  at  least  a  doubt  whether  it 
may  be  stretched  to  cover  such  abstrusely  scientific  information  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  little  monograph  on  the  cetaceans  which  follows : 

Did  you  ever  see  a  whale  ? 

Whales  live  in  the  sea. 

Men  do  not  catch  whales  with  hooks. 

They  mast  have  strong  spears  and  spear  them. 

One  man  alone  cannot  catch  a  whale.    He  mnst  have  others  to  help  him. 

If  one  may  trust  the  evidence  of  the  illustrations,  the  book  is  not  a  native 
product.  The  one  accompanying  the  treatise  quoted  is  peculiarly  delightful 
for  its  study  of  sea-going  costumes.  It  presents  a  bearded,  ruddy  and  burly 
gentleman — ^possibly  the  Professor  of  Icthyology  responsible  forthe  brochure 
— with  billy-cock  hat,  overcoat,  light  trousers,  patent-leather  shoes,  spats 
and  an  ivory-handled  umbrella,  and  a  rotund  lad  in  blouse,  knickers  and  cap, 
both  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  something  presumably  a  whale, 
though  its  glistening  is  more  like  unto  that  to  be  expected  from  Captain 
Nemo's  "  Nautilus." 

''YHH  PSOPifB  Julia  Ellen  Rogers  must  be  credited  with  one  of  the  most  satis- 

wiTH  THB  factory  of  recent  "  nature  books,"  in  her  Among  Green  Trees, 

ORBBN  HBADS."  whose  sub-title,  ''A  Guide  to  pleasant  and  profitable  acquaintance 
with  familiar  trees  "  is  accurately  descriptive.  The  style  is  direct  and 
agreeable,  the  information  reliable  and  entertaining,  the  choice  of  topics 
discriminating,  the  illustration  rarely  attractive,  and  the  manner  of  the 
publisher's  work  most  admirable.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts 
dealing  respectively  with  the  nature-study  side,  the  physiological,  the 
practical  questions  of  cultivation,  and  the  identification  of  varieties.  The 
book  limits  its  field  to  the  northeastern  United  States  and  Canada.  A.  W. 
Mumford,  Chicago.    $3.00  net, 

THE  MISSIONS  A  useful  illustrated  handbook  on  California  Missions  and  Land- 

AND  HOW  TO  marks  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Armitage  S.  C.  Forbes,  Chair- 
RXACH  THBM.  man  of  the  California  History  and  Lrandmarks  Committee  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  To  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  each 
mission,  it  adds  such  practical  details  as  are  expected  from  a  guidebook. 
A  little  more  care  would  have  saved  Mrs.  Forbes  from  some  slips  in  matters 
of  fact.  For  example,  if  there  is  an  '*  auxiliary  "  to  the  Landmarks  Club, 
the  L/andmarks  Club  does  not  know  it ;  the  scene  of  Ramona  was  laid  at 
Camulos,  not  at  Guajome  ( which,  by  the  way,  is  consistently  misspelled  in 
the  paragraph  concerning  it);  **  Pala  "  does  not  mean  shovel — nor  is  the 
valley  so  shaped — but  is  a  I^uiseno  word  meaning  water ;  and  the  roofs 
of  San  Juan  Capistrano  have  been  re-covered  by  the  Landmarks  Club  with 
tiles,  not  with  shingles.  It  is  true  enough  that  no  one  of  these  matters  is 
of  very  great  importance,  but  it  is  also  true  that  between  ** pretty  near" 
and  ''  exactly  "  lies  an  immense  gap.    Out  West  Co.,  Los  Angeles.    25c. 

HOW  The  story  of  how  William  Travers  Jerome  became  District  Attor- 

TAMMAMY  ney  of  New  York,  as  told  by  Alfred  Hodder,  in  A  Fight  for  the  City, 

WAS  BEATBK.  is  a  peculiarly  inspiriting  one,  and  will  be  heartily  relished  by  every 
American  who  believes  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  voters  do  not  after 
all  prefer  to  be  humbugged  and  soft-sawdered  and  generally  politically  be- 
devilled. Judge  Jerome  made  his  fight  for  election  by  telling  unflinchingly 
the  whole  biting  truth,  and  by  telling  it  when,  where  and  how  it  should 
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bite  deepest.  What  a  rumpus  that  kind  of  a  canvass  kicked  up,  not  onlj 
among  his  party  opponents  but  among  his  political  associates,  can  easily 
be  guessed  by  any  adult  person  who  has  ever  sniffed  at  the  bubbling  of  the 
political  stew.  Mr.  Hodder  wisely  draws  freely  upon  Judge  Jerome's  cam- 
paign speeches,  which  appear  to  have  been  models  of  vigorous  straight- 
hitting.  Not  many  professed  biographies  succeed  in  drawing  a  clearer 
and  more  vital  picture  of  their  subject  than  does  this  book — which  does  not 
pose  as  a  biography  at  all — of  Mr.  Jerome.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.50  net. 

In  his  Trust  Finance,  £Mward  Sherwood  Meade,  of  the  Wharton      a  warning 
School  of  Finance,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  treats  fully  the  to  Trustpui; 

methods  by  which  those  gigantic  corporations   which  we  have  investors. 

agreed  to  call  "  trusts  "  have  been  organized,  and  their  stocks  and  bonds 
floated  upon  the  market,  as  well  as  the  probable  future  of  these  * 'securi- 
ties "  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor.  Upon  the  latter  point  Dr.  Meade 
selects  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  as  a  subject  for  dissection,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  not  calculated  to  cheer  the  holders  of  stock  in  that  concern  or 
in  others  which  have  been  formed  and  administered  along  similar  lines. 
The  author  recommends  national  control  of  all  corporations,  full  publicity, 
and  regulations  compelling  them  to  lay  aside  the  larger  part  of  their 
profits  until  an  adequate  reserve  has  been  established.  D.  Appletou&  Co., 
New  York.    $1.25  net ;  postage,  12  cents. 

It  is  with  sorrow  rather  than  anger  that  the  author  of  The      Thk  rbai. 
Garden  of  a    Commuter's    Wife  now  tells  how  the  People  of  the        inwardness 
W^Air/^^o/-— otherwise,  a  colony  of  New  York  society  folk — have         of  ''Tbb  swim." 
invaded  the  delightful  neighborhood  of  the  "garden,"    have  done  their 
best  to  infect  it  with  their  own  madness,  and  have  succeeded  in  interfering 
with  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  who  retain  old-fashioned  ideals  of  home 
and  duty  and  motherhood.    Both  sorrow  and  anger  are  tempered  by  a 
keenly  humorous  perception  of  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  invasion — and 
the  invaders — which  might  otherwise  seem  intolerable.    The  Commuter's 
Wife  now  has  twin  lads  to  run  about  the  garden  and  they  help  to  light  up 
the  pages  of  her  experience-book.    The  two  love-stories  involved  also  work 
out  as  they  should,  and  the  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  as  well  as 
worth  while  on  other  counts.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Hamlety  in  the  series  of  "  Pocket  Eoglish  and  American  Clas-  sixty 
sics"  is  as  handsome  and  convenient  a  little  volume  as  its  fellows.  pagbs 

Fortunately,  the  "  Notes  "  and  "  Outline  Questions  "  are  not  com-  Too  much. 

pulsory.  There  are  professors  and  editors  outside  of  Nebraska  who  con- 
ceive that  a  great  work  of  art  is  to  be  illuminated  by  such  problems  as. 
Which  of  these  men,  Horatio  or  Marcellus,  is  likely  to  be  most  tempted  to 
talk  of  the  night*  s  experiences  f  and.  Does  it  seem,  that  Polonius  is  making  a 
stated  remittance,  or  has  Laertes  sent  home  for  the  money  t  The  Nebraska 
Professor  of  Literature  who  edits  this  volume  offers  sixty  pages  (in  fine 
print)  of  just  such  profound  and  vital  questions  as  these.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    25  cents. 

Olive  Thome  Miller's  True  Bird  Stories  art  valuable  not  only  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  young  persons  of  all  ages— their  ostensible 
function — ^but  as  data  for  a  sound  Animal  Psychology.  They  are  drawn 
from  notes  made  in  her  bird  room  and  afield,  and  are  evidently  quite  un- 
twisted records  of  actual  and  affectionate  observation.  Each  bird  is  to 
Mrs.  Miller  an  individual,  possessing  its  own  distinct  character  and  per- 
sonality, and  deserving  not  only  study  but  personal  friendship.  The  illus- 
trations, by  LK>uis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  are  delightful.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.    $1  net. 

The  theory  upon  which  Athletics  and  Outdoor  Sports  for  Women  has 
been  prepar^  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  sentence  in  the  introduction  : 
"  The  *  event '  for  which  women  should  train  is  a  long  and  happy  life  of 
usefulness — with  no  *  nerves.'  "  This  statement  may  be  endorsed  with  en- 
tire safety,  and  the  book  is  as  good  as  the  theory.  It  is  edited  by  Lucille 
Baton  Hill,  Director  of  Physical  Training  at  Wellesley.  Each  of  its  four- 
teen chapters  is  prepared  by  a  different  specialist,  and  the  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  useful.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 
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Volume  IV  of  the  magnificent  series  of  **  sources  "  on  the  history  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  covers  the  period  from  1576  to  1582.  The  most  important 
documents  translated  are  the  "Relations"  (reports  to  the  home  govern- 
ment) of  Governor  Francisco  de  Sande,  and  accounts  of  expeditions  to 
Borneo,  Jolo  and  Mindanao.  As  has  already  been  stated,  this  superb  work 
will  be  completed  in  55  volumes,  orders  are  accepted  only  for  the  entire 
series,  and  the  price  is  $4  net  per  volume.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co., 
Cleveland. 

The  samples  of  Simeon  Ford's  after  dinner  speeches*  now  published 
under  the  title  of  A  Few  Remarks^  quite  justify  his  reputation  as  a  pro- 
moter of  hilarity.  Indeed  they  are  even  funnier  than  was  necessary  for 
their  original  purpose — since  laughter  bubbles  easily  from  them  that  have 
just  been  sufficiently  dined  and  wined.  Mr.  Ford  has  carefully  avoided 
anything  which  might  require  his  hearers  to  think,  and  thereby  risk  im- 
pairing* their  digestion.    Doubleday,  Page  A  Co.,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Mr.  2^angwill  announces  The  Grey  Wig  as  containing  his  newest  and 
oldest  work.  The  175  pages  filled  by  "  The  Big  Bow  Mystery  **  may  safely 
be  skipped  by  any  who  don't  care  to  see  a  clever  man  doing  somersaults 
on  a  trash-heap.  Even  so,  there  are  almost  400  pages  left — which  will  be 
enough  to  satisfy  most  appetites.  His  fireworks  are  the  real  thing  and 
coruscate  brilliantly;  but  they  do  not  illuminate.  The  MacmilUn  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 

The  Waterfowl  Family  is  up  to  the  standard  of  preceding  volumes  of 
the  *'  American  Sportsman's  Library,"  which  is  to  say  that  it  fills  its 
purpose  admirably.  The  authors  in  this  case  are  L.  C.  Sanford,  L.  B. 
Bishop  and  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  It  is  announced  that  this  series  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  twenty  volumes,  instead  of  the  ten  originally  planned.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.    $2  net. 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  series  treating  the  Historic  Highways  of  Amer- 
ica, by  Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  takes  up  The  Old  Glade  Road— the  highway 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  over  which  relief  reached  Fort  Pitt  from 
its  investment  by  Pontiac's  savage  forces,  and  which  was  a  vital  factor  in 
the  settlement  and  conquest  of  the  trans- Allegheny  empire.  The  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland. 

H.  D.  Hemenway,  Director  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Horticulture,  has 
prepared  a  manual  entitled  How  To  Make  School  Gardens.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  practical  experience,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  contains  suggestions  that  will  be  of  value  to  other 
than  school-gardeners.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Ralph  Henry  Bart)out  tells,  in  The  Land  Of  Joy  ^  an  entirely  pleasant  and 
genuine  story  of  a  couple  of  Harvard  undergraduates,  their  friends  and 
sweethearts.  It  is  his  first  novel,  though  he  has  written  good  short  stories 
of  college  life,  and  he  scores  a  success  with  it.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 

Seven  of  the  last  stories  to  come  from  Bret  Harte's  pen  are  published 
under  the  title  of  the  longest  of  \hem^Treni*s  Trust.  Colonel  Starbottle, 
Jack  Hamlin  and  other  old  friends  appear  again,  with  many  new  ones,  and 
play  their  parts  as  entertainingly  as  ever.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.25. 

To  the  '*  Lrittle  Novels  by  Favourite  Authors  "  are  added  a  sufficiently 
shivery  ghost  story — Man  Overboard^  by  F.  Marion  Crawford — ^aad  a  light 
tale  of  love  and  laughter— ^r.  Keegan^s  Elopement^  by  Winston  Churchill. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    50  cents  each. 

Wild  Birds  in  City  Parks  is  a  descriptive  list  of  100  birds  which  have 
been  observed  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  A.  W.  Mumford,  Chicago.  25 
cents. 

Chari«ss  Amadon  Moody. 


By  one  of  those  blunders  which  "somebody"  will  occasionally  make,  the 
titles  under  the  likenesses  on  pages  101  and  103  of  this  number  were  trans- 
posed. The  half-tone  on  p.  101  is  intended  to  represent  Frederick  Haynes 
Newell,  while  that  on  p.  103  is  meant  for  Charles  D.  Walcott,  despite  the 
title  lines. 
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Conductad  by  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE. 


THE  NATION-S  HAND  IN  THE  DESERT. 

^rtHE  first  anniversary  of  the  Executive  approval  of  the 
J[  National  Irrigation  Act  occurred  on  the  17th  of  last 
month,  and  the  same  date— most  significantly  and  appro- 
priately—was the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  anniversary 
of  that  other  great  day  in  the  upward  progress  of  the  American 
people,  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  connection  with  the  new  policy  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence.  The  Geological  Survey,  to  which  the  work  was 
committed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  created  a  branch 
known  as  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  and  placed 
at  its  head  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  trained  young  scientific 
men  in  the  country,  Mr.  Frederick  Haynes  Newell.  The  forces 
have  been  organized  and  put  into  active  operation  throughout 
the  West.  Many  projects  have  been  considered,  and  a  few  of 
the  most  important  and  promising  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  careful  preliminary  surveys  and  estimates.  Finally,  five 
great  undertakings  have  been  definitely  selected,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  within  a  few  months  actual  construction  will  have 
begun  upon  some  or  all  of  them.  If  so,  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  Act  will  see  millions  invested  in  substantial  works,  while 
another  year  or  two  will  reveal  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  mo- 
mentous era  in  our  social  history — the  swarming  of  the  people 
upon  the  soil  conquered  from  the  silence  and  sterility  of  the 
desert  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  nation. 

In  entering  upon  this  work  we  are  treading  what  is,      only  thb 
for  us,  an  almost  unbroken  path.     Under  such  circum-  mountain 

stances,  it   was  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  ^^^^  clkak. 

should  arise  and  that  there  should  be  misunderstanding,  criti- 
cism, disappointment,  even  bitter  complaint.  From  the  earliest 
hour  of  its  history,  national  irrigation  has  had  one  luminous 
object  in  view — io  reclaim  the  largest  possible  area  of  land  and 
to  settle  it  with  the  largest  possible  number  of  humari  beings. 
This  object  has  stood  out,  clear  and  distinct,  like  a  mountain 
peak  against  the  sky.  But  how  to  reach  it  ! — that  was  a  very 
different  matter.      Should   we  leave  it  to  private  enterprise  ? 
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Should  we  give  the  lands  to  the  States  ?  Should  the  nation 
boldly  assume  the  burden  and  take  it  upon  its  own  broad 
shoulders  ?  And,  if  the  latter,  by  precisely  what  road  should 
the  mountain  peak  be  approached  ?  The  future  historian  may 
find  it  interesting  to  follow  the  tortuous  meanderings  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  and  to  chronicle  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Irrigation  Idea  in  its  long  and  adventurous  journey  across  the 
years.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  recognized  that  the  American 
people  had  decided,  first,  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
desert  must  be  reclaimed ;  and,  second,  that  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  it  should  be  done  promptly  and  thoroughly,  they  would 
do  it  themselves.  And  then  Congress  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  onerous  and  delicate  duty  of  arranging  the  de- 
tails, granting  him  rather  extraordinary  powers  for  the  purpose. 
Secretary  Hitchcock,  and  his  principal  assistants.  Director  Wal- 
cott  and  Chief  Newell,  assumed  the  responsibility  without 
flinching.  They  proceeded  to  select  what  they  regarded  as  the 
best  opportunities  for  initial  projects  under  the  new  policy  and 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  use  of  water  and 
the  settlement  of  lands.  And  thereby  hangs  not  simply  a  tale, 
but  a  howl  of  rage  and  disappointment. 

«„«,^„  The  matter  involves  many  minor  details,  but  there  is 

BIO  WITH  one  point  at  issue  which  is  really  big  and  generic,  the 

FATK.  decision  of  which  must  be  followed  by  far-reaching  and 
epoch-making  consequences.  The  question  is  this  :  Can  the 
Government  build  works  where  the  land  susceptible  of  irriga- 
tion is  largely,  or  evcji  exclusively^  in  private  ownership  ?  Or 
do  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act  require  that  only  lands  in 
public  ownership  shall  be  reclaimed,  save  when  the  watering  of 
private  lands  may  be  an  unavoidable  incident  of  the  work  ? 
The  particular  instance  which  has  given  rise  to  controversy  on 
this  subject  is  the  construction  of  the  Tonto  reservoir  in  Ari- 
zona,* but  it  is  doubtless  a  question  which  must  be  met  all  over 
the  arid  region.  It  should  be  met  frankly  and  squarely,  and 
while  we  are  still  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  policy.  It  would 
be  both  cowardly  and  foolish  to  dodge  such  an  issue. 

*  The  opponents  of  the  Tonto  proposition  assert  that  absolutely  no  public  land  will  be 
irrig-able  therefrom,  but  the  Government  claims  that  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  land 
which  may  bd  watered  by  storage  and  pumplnflr  fit  is  estimated  that  the  works  will  provide 
20,000  horse-power  and  a  complete  plant  for  ek-ctrical  transmission  to  points  of  use)  will  be 
public  land.  The  opponents  assert  that  the  Pima  Indians  will  be  left  to  suffer  for  water, 
of  which  they  were  lonir  since  unjustly  deprived  by  white  settlers,  in  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  the  Tonto  reservoir,  instead  of  the  San  Carlos.  The  Government  claims 
that  the  Pimas  cannot  be  taken  care  of  uudir  the  National  Irrisration  Act,  which  makes  no 
provision  for  fnrnishinur  water  except  to  those  who  can  reimburse  the  Reclamation  Fund, 
but  says  the  lands  of  the  Pimas  may  be  irrigrated  as  conveniently  by  power  from  the 
Tonto  dam  as  from  any  other  source.  It  is  anticipated  that  early  lesrislation  will  provide 
for  this.    \tL  the  tneantime,  five  test  wells  are  beiuR-  sunk  on  the  reservation. 
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Ethan  Allkn  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


It  is  perfectly  true,    of  course,   that  the    paramount     ^      policy 
object  of  national  irrigation  is  to  make  habitable  and  both  just 

cultivable   the  fertile   portions   of    the   public   domain.  ^"^^  i^koal. 

And  this  must  necessarily  be  its  chief  usefulness,  since  the 
larger  part  of  the  land  in  the  arid  region  is  public  property. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  private  ownership  may  not  justly  and  legally  receive 
the  benefit  of  water  developed  by  means  of  the  national  system. 
In  fact,  it  is  plain  to  my  mind  that  it  would  be  both  unjust  and 
illegal  to  fail  to  make  provision  for  large  amounts  of  land  which 
are  privately  owned  and  which  otherwise  may  never  be  made 
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useful  to  human  beings  and  never  pay  reasonable  tribute  to 
State  or  nation  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Now,  let  us  see  why  this 
is  so. 

A  COMMON  With  few  exceptions,  the  streams  on  which  it  is  pro- 

SHOMTOG^HY  posed  to  store  water  and  develop  power  have  long  been 
used  for  irrigation.  Their  entire  flow  at  low-water 
stage  is  diverted  each  year  into  canals  already  in  operation, 
while  an  amount  of  water  much  in  excess  of  their  low-water 
flow  has  been  claimed  and  appropriated  in  accordance  with  local 
laws  and  customs.  As  a  practical  question,  it  is  found  utterly 
impossible  to  store  the  flood  waters  of  such  streams  without 
interfering  with  vested  rights,  unless  it  be  frankly  conceded  at 
the  outset  that  private  lands  dependent  on  this  source  of  supply 
shall  satisfy  their  reasonable  needs  from  the  new  works,  paying 
the  Government  therefor  in  just  the  same  manner  that  the  get- 
tlers  on  public  lands  are  required  to  do.  As  a  rule,  there  are 
three  classes  of  lands  within  reach  of  every  stream  in  the 
arid  region,  viz.:  first,  those  owned  by  earliest  appropriators, 
which  have  an  abundance  of  water;  second,  those  owned  by 
later  appropriators,  which  have  sufficient  water  for  a  short  time 
each  season  and  a  claim  for  more  water  when  it  happens  to  be 
in  the  stream;  third,  those  which  have  no  water  at  all,  and  can- 
not have  until  the  full  storage  and  pumping  possibilities  of  the 
stream  and  locality  shall  be  realized  by  means  of  national  irri- 
gation. Taking  the  arid  region  as  a  whole,  the  third  class  of 
land  is  much  the  largest,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  this  class 
that  the  movement  was  undertaken  primarily.  But  if  the 
Government  should  shut  its  eyes  to  the  claims  of  the  second 
class  it  would  do  a  grave  injustice  and  have  endless  litigation  on 
its  hands.  This  would  inevitably  follow,  since  the  water  which 
the  Government  proposes  to  store  or  to  pump  is  absolutely  the 
only  water  which  can  ever  be  made  available  for  the  use  of 
these  lands  now  in  private  ownership,  but  receiving  only  partial 
and  very  unsatisfactory  irrigation.  That  is  one  aspect  of  the 
case,  and  the  commonest  aspect.  But  take  another  where  the 
issue  is  more  sharply  defined. 

JUSTICE  There  are  streams  where  every  drop  of  water  which 

^^  ^ToNB«Rs  ^^^  possibly  be  stored  will  be  required  to  irrigate  lands 
now  in  private  ownership.  These  lands  were  mostly 
taken  up  by  those  who  sought  to  make  homes  in  good  faith  on 
the  public  domain.  They  settled  under  laws  deliberately  enacted 
by  Congress.  If  those  laws  proved  to  be  an  invitation  to  dis- 
aster, it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  horaeseekers.  They 
depended  for  water  upon  speculative  corporations  chartered 
under  the  law  and  vested  with  sweeping  franchises  and  rights 
in  the  most  precious  element  of  natural  wealth.  These  specu- 
lative corporations  frequently  oversold  their  supply  and  more 
frequently  went  bankrupt  before  they  had  finished  their  works. 
Again,  the  homeseekers  were  not  responsible  for  the  situation 
in  which  they  found  themselves.  Indeed,  it  very  often  happened 
that  they  had  paid  for  their  water  rights  in  advance,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  speculators  with  the  capital  on  which  to  speculate 
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Cbaklks  D.  Walcott,  Director  of  the  Geolofrical  Survey. 


and  exploit  the  unfortunate  settlers.  Now,  then,  to  insist  that 
the  Government  shall  appropriate  the  only  water  that  can  ever 
be  brought  to  these  private  lands,  and  take  that  water  away  to 
public  lands  where  nobody  lives,  would  be  so  palpably  unjust 
that  the  proposition  could  not  possibly  find  an  advocate  or  de- 
fender among  those  who  know  the  facts.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  not  only  to  irrigate  lands  of  which  a  part  are  in  pri- 
vate ownership,  but  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  irrigate 
lands  of  which  all  are  in  private  ownership.  Not  to  do  so  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice,  of  inhumanity.  It  would  put  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  untenable  position  of  punishing  one  class  of  its 
citizens  in  order  that  .another  class  may  be  benefited.  With  one 
hand  it  would  hold  out  the  hope  of  independence  to  prospective 
settlers  who  have  not  yet  left  their  eastern  or  foreign  homes, 
while  with  the  other  hand  it  would  deprive  some  of  our  best 
aad  bravest  pioneers  of  their  only  chance  to  win  the  independ- 
ence they  have  fought  for.     It  is  unthinkable  ! 
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•iTissoNOMiN-  Confronted  Iwith  these  stern  and  stubborn  facts,  the 

ATED  IN  THB^  ^^     ^^.j^j^^  ^j  ^^^  Interior  Department  say  :     ''We  will  ad- 
mit that  the  law  ought  to  be  as  you  say,  but  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  so — the  fact  is,  you  would  never  have  dared  to  ask 
for  the  law  on  these  grounds,  and  would  never  have  got  it  if 
you  had."    Let  us  see  about  that. 

Por  the  first  six  years  of  its  history,  the  national  irrigation 
movement  was  purely  academic.  It  was  doing  an  educational 
service  of  incalculable  value,  but  it  proposed  no  specific  policy 
beyond  scientific  investigation  of  the  great  problem.  The  plan 
of  ceding  the  lands  to  the  States  was,  indeed,  favored  by  the 
first  Irrigation  Congress,  but  abandoned  by  the  second,  which 
solemnly  declared  :  "  The  problem  is  national  in  its  essence." 
And  that  was  ten  years  ago.  The  famous  report  of  Capt. 
Chittenden  gave  the  first  definite  direction  to  the  movement. 
This  advocated  national  construction  of  reservoirs,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  respective  claims  of  private  and  public 
lands.  Upon  this  report  the  National  Irrigation  Association 
predicated  its  aggressive  campaign,  and  adopted  the  first  defi- 
nite declaration  as  to  the  specific  policy  demanded  by  the  friends 
of  the  cause.     That  declaration  contained  the  following  : 

That  the  National  Government,  as  a  part  of  its  policy  of  internal  im- 
provements, shall  build  the  great  reservoirs  necessary  to  save  for  beneficial 
use  the  flood  waters  that  now  run  to  waste  in  the  arid  region,  and  shall  pre- 
serve the  forests  and  reforest  denuded  areas  as  sources  of  water  supply. 

Does  any  one  mean  to  say  that  under  this  declaration  the  In- 
terior Department  could  not  do  what  it  is  now  proposing  to  do  ? 
But  it  was  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  liberal  interpretation  of  national  irrigation 
which  is  now  to  be  applied.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  : 

**  Great  storage  works  are  necessary  to  equalize  the  flow  of  streams  and 
to  save  the  flood  waters.  Their  construction  has  been  conclusively  shown 
to  be  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  private  efi^ort.  Nor  can  it  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  individual  States  acting  alone.  Far-reaching  interstate 
problems  are  involved  ;  and  the  resources  of  single  States  would  often  be 
inadequate.  It  is  properly  a  national  function,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
features.  //  is  as  right  for  the  National  Government  to  make  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  arid  region  useful  by  engineering  works  for  water  storage 
as  to  make  useful  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  humid  region  by  engineering 
works  of  another  kind.  The  storing  of  the  floods  in  reservoirs  at  the  head- 
waters  of  our  rivers  is  but  an  enlargement  of  our  present  policy  of  river 
control^  under  which  levees  are  built  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  same 
streams,** 

When  has  the  question  ever  been  asked,  in  connection  with 
river  and  harbor  improvement  or  the  building  of  levees,  '*Is 
private  property  to  be  benefited  by  this  expenditure  ?  "  On  the 
other  hand,  is  it  not  always  private  property  which  is  benefited 
by  such  works  ?  True,  the  entire  country  is  benefited  incident- 
ally, and  this  will  be  most  emphatically  true  of  national  irriga- 
tion, but  direct  benefits  are  conferred  upon  individuals  and  com- 
munities in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Nobody  complains 
and  nobody  has  a  right  to  complain.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
nation  to  ''provide  for  the  common  defense,"  and  to  "  promote 
the  general  welfare,"  according  to  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. So  we  have  done  on  the  Coast  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  we 
have  done,  and  must  do  yet  more,  along  the  banks  of  the  Miss- 
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issippi ;  and  so,  thank  God,  we  are  about  to  do  among  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  arid  West.  Does  anybody  say  that 
this  is  an  after- thought — that  it  was  neither  considered  nor  in- 
tended when  the  National  Irrigation  Act  was  framed,  debated, 
passed  and  approved  ?  Then  let  him  refer  to  the  language  of 
the  Act. 

Section  4,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
says  he  shall  determine  and  give  public  notice  "  of  the  charges 
which  shall  be  made  per  acre  upon  the  said  entries  (of  public 
land)  and  upon  lands  in  private  ownershif  which  may  be  irri- 
gated by  the  waters  of  the  said  irrigation  project."  Section  5, 
says,  *'  No  right  to  the  use  of  water  on  land  in  private  ownership 
shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres,  to  any  one  landowner," 
etc.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — to  the  very  center  of  the 
mountain  peak  of  truth  at  which  national  irrigation  has  aimed 
from  the  beginning — the  proposition  that  the  land  shall  be  divided 
among  the  largest  possible  number  of  homemakers.  The  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private  ownership  is,  after  all,  im- 
aginary rather  than  real.     The  land  which  is  public  today  will 
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be  private  tomorrow  ;  the  land  which  is  private  today  was  pub- 
lic yesterday.  The  Government  has  had  no  purpose  except  to 
give  its  citizens  a  chance  to  make  homes,  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
thereof,  and  to  pass  them  on  to  their  children.  This  purpose  is 
subserved  when  the  water  is  so  used  as  to  enable  the  land  to 
sustain  a  multitude  of  proprietors.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  title  to  the  land  passed  before  or  after  the  adoption 
of  the  new  policy.  All  this  was  known  and  appreciated  when 
the  bill  was  under  discussion  and  it  was  for  this  precise  reason 
that  the  provisions  which  have  been  quoted  were  embodied  in 
the  law, 

BECAusB  IT  IS  But  if  there  were  absolutely  no  warrant,  either  in  law 

BVKRi^s'M^<^i^  Qj.  jj^  precedent,  for  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  to  do  in  Arizona,  I,  for  one,  would  sus- 
tain him  at  any  and  every  cost,  if  I  fought  alone.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause I  believe  that,  upon  the  broadest  and  highest  ethical 
grounds,  he  is  everlastingly  right.  I  believe  if  he  should  now 
be  driven  by  public  clamor  from  the  position  he  has  deliberately 
assumed,  on  the  ground  that  the  resources  of  this  nation  may 
not  be  used  to  protect,  to  benefit  and  even  to  save  the  people  of 
this  nation,  it  would  bring  to  ashes  the  brightest  hopes  of  hu- 
manity and  ** shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.'*  The  world 
is  trembling  with  the  travail  which  precedes  the  birth  of  insti- 
tutions. All  thoughtful  men  and  women  know  that  this  is  so. 
The  Governor  of  Iowa  recently  remarked  to  a  class  of  college 
graduates  : 

"We  are  entering  the  domain  of  altruism.  I  do  not  want  these  young  men 
and  women  to  be  satisfied  with  the  individual  good  to  aU  men  which  re- 
sults from  the  efiforts  of  each  for  personal  well  being.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  men  must  conscientiously  and  intentionally  aim  at  the  uplifting  of 
others.  No  diviner  maxim  ever  emanated  from  the  golden  throne  than  "  I 
am  my  brother's  keeper,"  and  it  is  becoming,  and  must  more  and  more 
become,  a  maxim  of  society  and  government  as  well  as  of  individual  life. 
]Ve  are  zvitnessing^  an  awakenings  the  like  of  which  man  never  before  saw.** 

Yes,  and  it  happens  that  God,  in  His  infinite  providence,  is 
using  the  necessities  of  our  far  Western  land  as  a  means  of 
answering  the  demands  of  this  ^'awakening."  The  nation 
reaches  its  hand  into  the  desert,  and,  lo  I  private  monopoly  in 
water  and  in  land  is  scourged  like  the  money-changers  from  the 
temple  !  The  nation  reaches  its  hand  into  the  desert,  and  the 
wasting  floods  are  tamed,  the  streams  are  harnessed,  and  the 
stricken  forests  are  made  to  spring  into  life  again  upon  the 
mountain  sides !  The  nation  reaches  its  hand  into  the  desert, 
and  the  barred  doors  of  a  sleeping  empire  are  thrown  wide  open 
to  the  eager  and  the  willing  I  That  which  lay  beyond  the  reach 
of  individuals  is  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand  of  Associated  Man. 

Thus  far  have  we  gone  by  the  passage  of  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Act  and  the  interpretation  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  given  to  it.  And  not  one  inch  of  the  ground  which 
has  been  gained  shall  be  surrendered — not  one  single  inch! 

Wm.  E.  Smythe 
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THE   NEW    PLANS    UNDER    WAY. 

^rtHE  new  plans  outlined  in  ibis  department  last  month 
^^  were  publicly  inaugurated  with  a  meeting  at  the  Woman's 
Club  House,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Figueroa  streets,  Los 
Angeles,  on  the  evening  of  June  15th.  Mr.  A.  H.  Naftzger 
presided  and  delivered  a  brief  address  in  which  he  described 
what  the  League  had  accomplished  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  and  referred  to  the  new  methods  which  will  be.  adopted 
with  the  hope  of  largely  increasing  its  usefulness  in  the  future. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  audience,  a  number  taking 
part  in  the  speaking.  Each  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point,  and 
several  made  very  valuable  suggestions.  It  was  evident  that 
the  new  plan  of  membership  and  of  work  commends  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  public  move- 
ments of  the  sort. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William  E. 
Smythe,  President  of  the  League. 

"  We  have  appropriated  the  beautiful  and  sig^nificant  word,  Constructive,** 
said  the  speaker.  '*Itis  not  a  new  word  in  the  dictionary  sense,  but  is 
rather  new  in  its  application  to  economics.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
been  used  before  in  the  title  of  any  organization  or  to  describe  the  general 
character  of  any  particular  policy  or  cause.  It  has,  therefore,  the  virtue  of 
originality  and  freedom  from  entanglement  with  any  other  idea  now  before 
the  public.  In  its  essence,  the  word  is  affirmative.  It  is  formative — crea- 
tive. It  breathes  progress.  It  means  building — building  institutions  and 
building  the  State — not  the  State  in  the  narrow  sense  of  California,  but  in 
the  wide  sense  of  our  whole  body  politic.  Whatever  makes  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  people  and  our  country  is  constructive.  The  laying  of  a  side- 
walk is  an  act  of  constructive  progress,  and  so  also  may  be  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

'*  I  emphasize  the  word  which  we  are  bringing  to  the  front  because  I  be- 
lieve it  embodies,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  word  in  our  language,  the 
need  of  the  country  and,  particularly,  of  California.  We  ought  to  be,  and 
unless  we  are  to  go  backward,  we  must  be,  a  constructive  people.  And  we 
must  apply  the  spirit  of  construction  not  only  to  material  things,  but  to 
the  social  and  political  organization  which  is  so  closely  related  to  our 
material  development — which  is,  indeed,  the  brain  and  heart  and  soul 
of  it." 

The  proposition  to  bring  the  women  into  the  movement  on 

the  basis  of  absolute  equality  with  men  was  most  favorably 

received.     In  explanation  of  this,  Mr.  Smythe  spoke  as  follows  : 
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*'  We  aim  to  bring  into  this  constructive  movement  the  thoug^htful  men 
and  women  of  California  and,  ultimately,  of  the  United  States.  Some 
people  will  ask,  why  the  women  ?  And  the  answer  is,  because  the  point 
has  been  reached,  in  the  evoliilion  of  civilization,  when  public  opinion  is 
shaped  as  much  by  women  as  by  men  ;  when  the  educational  work  of  the 
world  is  done  rather  more  by  women  than  by  men  ;  and  when  no  popular 
movement  may  hope  to  succeed  unless  it  be  approved  by  that  intuitive 
sense  of  justice  with  which  God  has  peculiarly  endowed  womankind.  If 
the  women  of  California  really  desire  that  the  Constructive  League  shall 
become  a  living,  a  breathing  and  an  expanding  power  in  the  life  of  this 
State,  then  it  must  surely  become  such.  For  woman  votes  everywhere, 
save  at  the  ballot-t)ox,  and  her  influence  votes  even  there.  The  fact  that 
she  is,  for  the  present,  denied  the  ballot  is  only  another  reason  why  she 
should  be  given  full  suffrage,  with  all  that  it  implies,  in  a  popular  move- 
ment like  that  which  we  have  undertaken." 

Next  to  the  participation  of  the  women,  no  feature  of  the 
new  plans  has  received  such  hearty  approval  as  the  proposition 
to  have  the  local  branches  of  the  League  become  active  in  local 
constructive  work.  The  speaker  referred  to  this  matter  as 
follows  : 

"  The  unit  of  our  organization  is  the  local  club.  We  desire  that  each 
local  club  shall  occupy  a  sphere  of  its  own  in  which  it  shall  be  supreme, 
yet  that  it  shall  affiliate  with  the  broader  State  and  national  movements, 
cooperating  in  their  work  of  propaganda  and  in  carrying  out  particular 
things  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  aU-important  local  club. 

'*  There  is  no  community  so  small  or  so  large  that  it  has  not  constructive 
work  of  its  own  that  must  be  done  to  keep  it  moving  along  the  line  of 
progress.  It  may  be  the  improvement  of  streets  and  parks.  It  may  be 
the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  local  charter.  It  may  be  the  utiliza- 
tion of  public  property,  now  idle  ajid  unproductive.  For  instance,  in  the 
city  where  I  live  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
municipality  which  might  be  made  a  productive  asset  of  high  value,  but 
which  are  now  utterly  idle  and  useless. 

**  We  want  the  local  constructive  club  to  take  the  lead  in  doing  every- 
thing which  will  add  to  the  beauty  or  prosperity  of  the  community  in 
which  it  exists.  In  most  of  our  larger  cities  there  are  various  organiza- 
tions for  this  purpose.  Where  this  is  the  case,  our  local  clubs  seek  to  affili- 
ate with  other  organizations,  which  are  asked  to  name  representatives  to 
serve  on  our  managing  committee.  Thus  all  the  forces  working  for  im- 
provement are  unified,  while  each  organization  retains  its  individuality. 
But  in  a  large  majority  of  western  communities  there  are  no  such  organi- 
zations. Where  this  is  the  case,  the  local  constructive  club  aims  to  cover 
the  entire  field  and  to  take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  improvements. 

*'The  local  clubs  are  federated  in  the  Constructive  League,  which  is 
governed  by  the  usual  officers  and  executive  committee.  It  also  has  a 
Council  composed  of  representative  men  and  women  who  bring  this  organi- 
zation into  the  closest  relations  with  public-spirited  people  throughout  the 
country.  The  local  clubs  enjoy  absolute  independence  in  dealing  with 
local  questions,  while  the  attitude  of  the  League  on  the  larger  issues  that 
affect  the  entire  membership  is  determined  by  means  of  initiative  and 
referendum." 

The  speaker  then  suggfested  three  large  lines  of  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  may  be  done  by  each  club  in  its  local  field. 
These  three  subjects  each  represent  a  different  method  of  work 
which  the  League  may  wisely  adopt. 

First,  popular  education  concerning^  the  interesting:  political 
institutions  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  ques- 
tions will  be  live  issues  in  the  immediate  future.  '*But  noth- 
ing could  be  clearer,"  said  the  speaker,  **than  that  the  day  will 
surely  come  when  we  must  adopt  some  such  policies  in  order  to 
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give  men  easy  access  to  the  soil  and  so  develop  our  resources 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  time  to  enter  upon  a  great  work  of 
education,  and  prepare  our  people  for  what  is  to  be  done  by  the 
statesmanship  of  the  future." 

Second,  the  perfection  and  extension  of  cooperative  organiza- 
tion among  producers.  This  work  can  be  done  without  obtain- 
ing new  legislation.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  So- 
ciety has  done  it  for  Ireland  very  successfully.*  It  must  be  with 
us,  as  it  has  been  with  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  associates,  a 
labor  of  years.  But  no  single  thing  which  the  Constructive 
League  can  possibly  do  will  more  powerfully  assist  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living  for  our  people. 

Third,  the  formulation,  advocacy  and  enactment  of  a  new 
irrigation  law  for  California.  This  is  the  nearest  and  most 
urgent  duty  of  the  League.  We  fought  the  Works  Bill  last 
winter,  and  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so  again.  As*  was 
said  at  the  time,  '*  we  are  unwilling  that  anyone  should  build 
a  shanty  where  we  are  proposing  to  erect  a  palace."  The  time 
has  come  to  begin  work  on  the  palace.  An  irrigation  bill  will 
be  drawn  in  line  with  the  principles  of  the  League.  It  will  be 
carefully  perfected  with  the  aid  of  those  who  do  the  real  work 
of  irrigation — who  turn  the  stream  from  its  channel  and  dig 
their  living  from  the  soil.  This  done,  the  measure  must  be  ex- 
pounded and  made  plain  to  the  people.  Then  a  legislature  must 
be  chosen  which  will  make  the  measure  a  law.  This  may  only 
be  done  by  realizing  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the 
League — '*to  vitalize  our  politics  and  compel  political  parties  to 
deal  with  living  questions  of  constructive  character." 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  reorganized  movement  was  a 
complete  success,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  League 
will  go  forward  with  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness. 
Thanks  to  the  generous  reports  of  the  newspapers,  the  audience 
included  nearly  all  the  people  of  Southern  California ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  audience  extended  through- 
out the  State. 

No  doubt  was  felt,  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  that  the  new 
plan  of  including  women  in  the  membership  would  prove  popu- 
lar, nor  that  the  proposition  to  frame  and  urge  a  substitute  for  the 
Works  Bill  would  arouse  wide  public  interest.  The  gratifying 
surprise  of  the  meeting  was  the  fact  that  such  deep  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  plan  of  making  the  League  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  local  improvements.  Among  the  highly  interesting 
suggestions  which  came  forth  spontaneously  from  the  meeting 
were  the  following  :  that  the  League  should  take  a  foremost 
part  in  carrying  through  to  completion  the  project  for  the  re- 

•See  Out  Wbst  for  June,  pa^e  170. 
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construction  of  "ElCamino  Real"  (the  King's  Highway  or 
old  Mission  Road)  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  local  clubs  shall  be  formed  to  cooperate  in 
bringing  each  county  and  each  community  into  a  plan  of  coopera- 
tive action  ;  that  the  League  shall  assist  in  popularizing  and 
realizing  the  plans  of  the  Los  Angeles  Highway  Commission 
for  the  construction  of  four  roads  in  that  county,  with  the  city 
in  the  center,  and  the  highways  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  granite 
mile-stones  to  mark  each  ten  blocks,  which  will  be  numbered  as 
is  done  on  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city  ;  that  the  League  serve 
as  the  ever-ready  machinery  to  enable  the  public  to  circulate 
petitions  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  provided  by  the  new  charter  of  Los  Angeles.  There 
were  other  suggestions,  but  these  will  serve  to  show  what  a 
rich  field  of  local  usefulness  the  club  membership  may  well  cul- 
tivate under  the  new  plan. 

The  work  of  the  organizers  has  begun,  and  is  proceeding 
vigorously.  What  is  wanted  now  is  members,  and  plenty  of 
them.  Early  in  the  autumn  local  clubs  will  enter  upon  a 
definite  program  of  important  work,  and  complete  federation, 
not  only  of  the  various  branches  of  the  League,  but  of  kindred 
movements,  will  be  affected.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  consti- 
tution and  complete  list  of  new  oflScers  will  be  announced  in 
August  Out  West.  

COOPERATIVE    COLONY-BUILDERS. 

A  STRUGGI.B  FOR  HOMES  AND  INDEPENDENCE   IN  THE   MOUNTAINS 

OF  COLORADO.* 

^NE  is  often  asked  to  name  the  best  place  in  the  United 
States  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  and  one  is 
always  compelled  to  reply  that  no  place  is  best  in  all  re- 
spects and  that  each  enjoys  some  peculiar  advantage.  But  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  arid  region  justifies  the  statement  that, 
all  things  considered,  no  locality  is  superior  to  the  Western 
Slope  of  Colorado. 

To  begin  with,  it  enjoys  the  inestimable  blessing  of  abundant 
water  supply.  If  you  glance  casually  at  a  map  you  will  get 
the  impression  that  the  locality  consists  exclusively  of  mount- 
ains. The  mountains  are  there,  indeed,  and  it  is  these  which 
make  the  wealth  of  the  country.  They  furnish  the  large  and 
perennial  streams,  make  the  character  of  the  climate,  and  sup- 
ply large  and  growing  home  markets  in  the  shape  of  mining 
camps.  They  also  place  a  severe  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
land  which  may  be  cultivated,  and  thus  have  a  certain  economic 
value  in  protecting  the  products  of  the  neighborhood  against 
disastrous  competition.  And  this  is  '*  protection  "  more  effective 
and  enduring  than  any  tariff  system  that  can  possibly  be 
devised. 

In  the  midst  of  these  multitudinous  mountains,  there  are 
many  rich  valleys  of  most  fertile  soil  which  has  been  eroded 

*  This  article  is  based  on  data  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Log-aa,  Secretary  of  the  Colorado 
Cooperative  Company.  The  work  it  describes  has  been  under  my  obserration  for  some 
years,  and,  now  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking-  appears  to  be  well  assured,  it  may  be 
presented  to  onr  readers  for  just  what  we  believe  it  to  be— an  earnest  attempt  of  earnest 
men  to  make  homes  for  themselves  In  the  wilderness.— W.  E.  S. 
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from  the  mountain-sides  and  deposited  by  the  streams  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  While  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  general 
farming,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits. 
Western  Colorado  is  famous  for  its  peaches  and  apples,  which 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  mining  centers  close  at  hand  and  in 
the  large  cities,  such  as  Denver  and  Pueblo.  Vegetables  and 
small  fruits  grown  here  are  also  of  rare  quality,  and  these,  too, 
are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  miners  in  the  higher  mountains, 
where  practically  nothing  is  produced  from  the  soil.  Alfalfa- 
raising  and  dairying  are  extremely  profitable.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
all-round  farming  country,  but  of  a  rather  gilt-edged  variety. 
These  beautiful  vallevs  have  a  climate  distinctly  their  own, 
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gained  from  altitude,  from  the  warm  winds  which  make 
their  way  from  the  vast  southwestern  deserts  through  the 
cations  of  the  Colorado,  and  from  the  protection  which  they 
enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  every  hand.  The  scenery  is  inde- 
scribably grand.  It  presents  not  merely  pictures,  but  pictures 
that  are  painted  and  tinted  and  wrought  into  fantastic  shapes. 
To  the  ever-changing  aspect  which  the  mountains,  buttes  and 
mesas  gain  from  light  and  shadow,  from  sun  and  cloud,  new  and 
strange  beauties  are  added  by  the  reds,  pinks,  yellows  and  grays 
of  soil  and  rock.  The  dry,  tonic  air,  the  warm,  friendly  soil, 
the  wild  majesty  of  nature,  the  newness  and  virginity  of  it  all 
— these  are  conditions  to  inspire  men  to  their  best  efforts  and 
make  them  think  of  lofty  ideals.  I  have  never  looked  upon  one 
of  these  valleys  of  the  Western  Slope  without  saying  to  mjself  ; 
**Here  is  a  place  worth  fighting  for,  and  some  day  men  1^/7/ 
fight  for  it."     That  day  has  come,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 


no 
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AFTER   THE   WRECK   OF   TOPOLOBAMPO. 

One  of  the  greatest  colony  failures  of  modern  times  was  the 
socialistic  experiment  at  Topolobampo,  Mexico.  But  this  did 
not  utterly  discourage  some  of  the  participants,  for  they  had  no 
sooner  escaped  from  that  ill-fated  venture  than  they  plunged 
headlong  into  another  bold  attempt  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
life  for  average  people.  And  in  this,  history  was  merely  repeat- 
ing itself  in  a  curious  way.  The  most  successful  colony  in 
Colorado  was  founded  by  men  who  were  nearly  ruined  by  the 
socialistic  colonies  of  Phalanx  times,  during  the  Forties.  This 
was  Greeley,  the  mother  of  settlements  on  the  Eastern  Slope  of 
Colorado. 
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Immediately  after  the  failure  of  Topolobampo,  many  of  the 
disappointed  colonists  gathered  at  Denver.  There,  in  1894, 
they  formed  the  Colorado  Cooperative  Company,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  the  public  domain 
by  irrigation  and  establish  independent  homes  for  its  stock- 
holders. After  examination  of  various  localities,  they  felected 
a  district  known  as  Tabeguache  Park,  in  the  Western  part  of 
Montrose  county,  near  the  Utah  boundary.  The  amount  of 
capital  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  was  $100,000, 
which  was  later  increased  by  $50,000, 

But  the  capital  was  entirely  on  paper.  The  incorporators  had 
scarcely  money  enough  to  reach  the  colony.  Their  resources 
consisted  exclusively  of  ambition,  the  ability  to  labor  and  the 
opportunity  offered  by  access  to  the  public  domain.  The  finan- 
cial plan  was  to  sell  shares  at  $100  each  to  a  thousand  or  more 
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individuals.  It  was  contemplated  that  some  of  the  stockholders 
would  go  to  the  colony  and  engage  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ments, chiefly  that  of  canal-building,  while  others  would  re- 
main at  their  trades  and  professions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  contribute  their  share  to  the  capital  by  monthly 
installments.  This  plan  had  worked  successfully  in  other 
colonies,  notably  at  Anaheim,  where  German  settlers  from  San 
Francisco  inaugurated  the  modern  settlement  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia half  a  century  ago.  A  most  important  provision  of  the 
Colorado  plan  was  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  stock  which 
an  individual  could  buy  to  a  single  share.  This  preserved  the 
democratic  basis  of  the  organization — ''  one  man,  one  vote." 
The  plan  was  simple  enough  and  workable  enough— if  a  suffi- 
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cient  number  of  earnest  and  persistent  souls  could  be  brought 
together  and  held  to  the  task.  It  proposed  honest  cooperation 
of  men  and  money  in  providing  irrigation  facilities  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  settlement.  This  done,  each  stockholder 
would  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  homestead  on  public  land  and 
to  get  water  at  cost. 

ON   THK    ROCKS   OK   DISCORD 

With  the  aid  of  some  advertising  in  the  Denver  papers,  the 
nucleus  of  the  colony  was  quickly  formed.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Greeley,  the  more  advanced 
ideas  of  social  reform  which  some  of  the  members  had  practic- 
ally tested  in  former  experiences  were  abandoned,  or  greatly 
modified.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  cooperation  was  not 
limited  to  the  construction  and  ownership  of  irrigation  works. 
Stockholders  enjoyed  other  privileges  by  virtue  of  their  member- 
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ship,  such  as  the  right  to  pur- 
chase goods  at  the  company's 
store  at  actual  cost  and  to  claim 
employment  of  the  company,  pro- 
vided the  applicant  was  available 
for  such  work  as  needed  to  be 
done.  Members  were  also  entitled 
to  a  monthly  coupon  book  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  food  supplies 
while  working  for  the  company. 
A  temporary  settlement  was 
made  and  named  Pinon,  after  the 
nut-pines  of  the  neighborhood. 
This  is  about  five  miles  below  the 
point  where  water  is  div.erted 
from  San  Miguel  River,  the 
source  of  supply  for  irrigation. 
During  1896,  the  membership  in- 
creased rapidly,  reaching  a  total 
of  about  four  hundred.  And  then 
trouble  came. 

Three-fourths  of  the  members 
had  never  seen  the  site  selected 
for  the  colony.  Many  of  them 
were  not  within  the  State.  A 
considerable  proportion  lived  in 
and  around  Denver,  which  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  company.  The  result  was  the  growth 
of  two  factions  which  came  to  be  known,  respectively,  as  "the 
Denver  faction"  and  *'the  Pioneers."  The  latter  was  com- 
posed of  those  on  the  ground  and  doing  the  actual  work  of  de- 
velopment. They  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  exact  nature 
of  the  problem  with  which  they  were  dealing,  while  the  power 
to  govern  the  enterprise  rested  with  the  Denver  members.  The 
result  was  discord,  discouragement  and  a  narrow  escape  from 
complete  disruption.  Had  the  colony  failed  then,  it  would  have 
.added  another  to  the  long  list  of  disappointments  in  cooperative 
enterprise,  and  furnished  Rpencerian  thinkers  with  an  additional 
argument  to  justify  their  belief  in  individualism  and  *'the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest." 

But  the  colony  did  not  fail  at  this  critical  juncture.  Among  the 
pioneers  of  Pinon  there  were  some  with  red  blood  in  their  veins. 
They  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  fight  for  homes,  and,  as 
they  rightfully  felt,  their  fight  for  humanity.  Some  of  the 
weak-kneed  dropped  out.  Absentees  who  had  been  paying  for 
stock  by  installments  also  left  the  company  to  its  fate.  But  the 
"  stayers  "—well,  they  simply  stayed  I  Some  of  them  went  out 
to  work  and  sent  back  their  earnings  to  sustain  their  families. 
Others  managed  to  purchase  a  small  sawmill,  which  they  set  up 
at  Pinon,  and  proceeded  to  make  useful  and  profitable  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  lath  and  shingles.  By  these  heroic 
measures  they  were  able  to  keep  the  work  on  the  all-important 
irrigation  ditch  going,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  working  largely  in  rock  formation,  which  was  expensive. 
Nevertheless,  they  persevered,  and  kept  the  enterprise  and  the 
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community  alive  until  confidence  and  numbers  began  to  return. 
Finally,  they  had  the  power  to  remove  the  headquarters  from 
Denver  to  Pinon,  and  to  elect  a  new  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
business  manager  of  strength  and  ability.  Since  then  the  work 
has  proceeded  prosperously,  and  it  is  now  felt  that  the  hard 
corner  has  been  turned — that  success  is  absolutely  sure. 

THE  COLONY  OF  TODAY. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  colony  nine  years  ago,  998  shares 
of  stock  have  been  issued,  three-fourths  of  which  are  now  held 
by  members  on  the  ground.  The  present  membership  is  302 ; 
the  number  of  stockholders  present  in  the  colony,  82.  The  total 
population  of  the  settlement  is  232,  of  whom  72  are  men,  57 
women  and  103  children.     At  Pinon,  at  thel  sawmill  and  the 
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ditch-building  camps,  78  buildings  are  used  as  residences,  in- 
cluding 6  boarding-houses.  There  is  a  large  building  in  the 
center  of  the  village  known  as  Association  Hall.  This  was 
built  by  subscription,  and  is  free  to  the  public  for  religious  or 
political  purposes,  as  well  as  for  dancing,  school  and  dramatic 
entertainments.  The  buildings,  invariably  of  lumber,  are  of 
somewhat  temporary  character,  but  within  most  of  the  homes 
there  is  evidence  of  taste  and  culture,  and  doubtless  when  the 
settlers  build  permanent  houses  they  will  be  substantial  and 
attractive. 

The  industries  of  the  community  are  embraced  in  five  depart- 
ments— the  sawmill,  the  freighting,  the  store,  the  dairy  and  the 
garden.  Each  department  has  a  supervisor,  who  makes  monthly 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors.     Particular  pride  is  felt  in 
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the  colony  school,  which  is  maintained  at  a  high  standard  and 
has  a  large  attendance. 

The  colonists  have  been  assembled  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  several 
European  countries,  are  represented.  The  utmost  tolerance  pre- 
vails as  to  religious  and  political  matters.  No  one  will  be  sur- 
prised, however,  to  learn  that  Socialism  is  the  predominant 
political  creed  of  these  brave  Soldiers  of  Cooperation.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  is  the  more  creditable  to  them  that  in  their 
present  work  they  have  gone  no  further  in  the  way  of  radical 
measures  than  they  had  reason  to  believe  they  could  go  success- 
fully. Thus  it  has  become  necessary  to  depart  from  the  original 
plan  which  permitted  no  single  member  to  own  more  than  one 
share  of  stock.  In  order  to  pull  through  their  difficulties  it  was 
necessary  to  accept  assistance  where  it  could  be  found.  Never- 
theless, the  control  still  rests  with  the  people,  who  discuss  their 
affairs  in  town  meeting  and  choose  their  directors  annually. 

It  is  expected  that  water  will  be  delivered  upon  the  fertile 
lands  of  Tabeguache  Park  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Then  people 
and  buildings  will  leave  Pinon  and  move  into  the  Promised 
Land. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  valley  of  30,000  acres,  favored  with  the 
best  climate  and  surrounded  with  the  noblest  scenery.  Irriga- 
tion, industry  and  a  high  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  ought 
to  make  it,  in  years  to  come,  not  merely  a  garden  spot,  but  one 
of  the  famous  and  historic  places  in  the  West.  For  in  the  dark 
days  of  1896,  when  the  undertaking  was  very  nearly  upon  the 
shoals  of  disaster,  men  and  women  suffered  real  hardships  and 
manifested  genuine  heroism  in  order  that  this  new  outpost  on 
the  frontiers  of  civilization — and  of  the  higher  civilization  for 
which  Cooperation  stands — should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

It  is  possible  that  the  struggle  for  the  reclamation  of  Tabe- 
guache Park  is  the  very  last  instance  of  the  kind  we  shall  see 
in  the  arid  region,  though  it  is  far  from  the  first.  The  new 
policy  of  national  irrigation  means  that  hereafter  the  plethoric 
public  purse  shall  be  drawn  upon  to  make  the  public  domain 
habitable,  so  that  American  citizens  may  enter  into  their 
heritage  without  these  toils  and  sacrifices.  The  glorious  work 
is  already  begun,  though  it  will  be  years  yet  before  the  results 
may  be  harvested  by  those  who  need  homes.  In  the  meantime, 
the  man  who  wants  to  take  up  land  at  once  will  surely  do  well 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  cooperative  colony-builders  at 
Piiion,  Colorado. 

The  views  presented  in  illustration  of  this  article  were  taken  a  year  agro.    Since  then 
the  latffe  trestle  has  been  completed  and  much  other  costly  diich  work  accomplished. 
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By  A,  y.    WELLS, 

^HEN  President  Roosevelt  called  California  **  the  land  beyond  the 
West,**  he  indicated  its  relations  to  other  lands.  There  is  no 
standard  of  comparison.  It  is  a  land  by  itself,  with  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  usual  about  it.  Its  landscapes  are  as  exceptional  as  its  pro- 
ductions ;  its  climate  as  unique  as  its  topography ;  its  resting  places  as 
romantic  as  its  history.  Is  any  other  land  as  full  of  scenic  wonders  ?  Is 
any  other  as  rich  in  beauty  ?  Does  any  other  offer  alike  a  refuge  from 
winter  cold  and  summer  heat  ?  Yet  this  land  of  the  orange  has  vast  re- 
gions where  the  summer  temperature  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
The  mountain  valleys  ;  the  giant  forests  of  the  Sierra  slopes  ;  the  region 
of  the  glacial  lakes ;  the  redwoods  of  the  Coast  Range  ;  the  lower  terraces 
near  the  sea,  and  the  seaside  cities  from  Santa  Cruz  to  San  Diego  have  an 
almost  ideal  summer  climate  ;  no  heat,  no  dust,  no  sultry  nights,  no  insect 
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pests,  no  storms,  no  clouds,  no  sudden  changes,  but  tonic,  balsamic,  de- 
lightful air  for  months  together. 
Begin  with  the  Shasta  country.  Here  at  the  foot  of  this 
**  Burned  out  crater,  healed  with  snow,** 
at  an  elevation  which  disturbs  no  one*s  breathing,  the  air  is  full  of  life, 
and  what  charm  of  canon  and  river,  of  forest  and  snowy  mountain.  I 
have  watched  out  of  sunshine  on  a  July  afternoon  a  vagrant  cloud  on 
Shasta's  summit  distilling  rain  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  scattering  snow 
above.  I  have  crossed  wild  mountain-meadows  in  the  neighborhood,  lush 
with  grass  and  starred  with  flowers,  and  have  found,  almost  warm,  the 
couch  of  the  deer,  which  my  footsteps  startled  ;  from  beside  Castle  Lake, 
lying  placid  among  the  hills  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  I  have  seen  the  sunset 
glow  on  Shasta,  or  from  the  banks  of  the  McCIoud,  twenty-five  miles  away, 
have  dropped  the  fishing-rod  to  watch  the  morning^  spread  upon  the  mount- 
ains, the  passing  pageant  more  attractive  than  the  trout.  If  one  cares  for 
fine  scenery,  it  is  all  about  him,  with  breadth  and  distance  and  atmosphere 
unexcelled.  The  whole  upper  canon  of  the  Sacramento  is  full  of  springs  ; 
trout  abotmd,  shade  is  abundant,  and  in  camp  or  hotel  or  cottage,  summer 
days  aj:e  full  of  comfort. 
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The  Ferry  Station,  San  Francisco. 

Coming  lower  down  among*  the  broken  hills  of  the  Coast  Range  in 
Sonoma  County,  we  are  in  the  volcanic  belt,  a  wonderland  of  chemical 
forces  and  combinations  called  the  Geysers.  The  altitude  here  is  only 
about  1,700  feet,  but  the  nearer  presence  of  the  ocean,  while  not  evidenced 
by  either  winds  or  fogs,  is  felt  in  the  tempered  air.  The  Geysers  are  not 
a  show  place,  to  be  visited  as  one  would  a  museum  or  look  over  the  Petri- 
fied Forest,  not  far  away.  ** Geyser  Canon"  is  indeed  a  star  actor  in  the 
Plutonian  play,  and  the  stage  accompaniments  are  suggestive  and  startl- 
ing. But  all  these  impressive  phenomena  are  set  in  the  midst  of  pictur- 
esque and  charming  scenery,  and  the  medicinal  springs  are  wonderful 
enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  principality  in  Europe,  if  located  there. 
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Going  still  further  toward  the  Coast,  we  have  the  pleasant  town  of 
Cloverdale,  with  Glen  Mineral  Springs,  and  the  romantic  Russian  River  ; 
near  Ukiah  are  the  well-known  Vichy  Springs  and,  accessible  by  stage,  the 
Witter  Springs,  while  Willits  occupies  a  pleasant  little  valley  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  redwood  forest  of  Mendocino  County.  Eel  River  is  not  far 
away,  and  an  attractive  hotel  makes  the  little  railroad  town  a  good  place 
for  rest  or  recreation.    It  is  on  the  line  of  the  California  Northwestern. 

Passing  I^ake  County,  full  of  springs  and  dells,  and  bathed  everywhere 
in  a  delicious  atmosphere,  we  cross  over  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  go  into 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierras.  Here  is  Auburn,  a  beautiful  town,  with  a  dry 
and  pure  air,  and  attractions  which  will  make  it  a  city  some  day,  with 
orchard  lawns  and  orange  groves  for  its  environs. 

Dutch  Flat,  further  up,  and  Towles  and  Blue  Canon,  have  the  air  of  the 
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pines  and  the  mountain,  the  romance  of  the  olden  time  lingering  in  every 
gulch,  and  with  the  beauty  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines  surrounding  them. 

Below  the  line  of  the  Overland  lie  the  glacial  lakes.  Independence, 
Donner  and  Weber.  They  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and  their  trout,  and 
many  sportsmen  go  there  year  by  year,  never  wearying  of  the  attraction 
of  the  pine  forest,  the  sapphire  lake  and  the  fish  that  respond  to  the  deceit- 
ful lure.  Wonderfully  restful  are  such  regions  of  the  Sierras,  and  lungs 
never  inhaled  a  sweeter  air. 

But  the  matchless  lake  lies  beyond.  Tahoe  is  one  of  the  world's  gems, 
and  the  lake  and  the  region  roundabout  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  mount- 
ain resort  in  the  State.  Europe  has  nothing  like  it.  Lakes  are  found  at 
higher  elevations  than  this,  but  none  with  Tahoe*s  majestic  proportions, 
its  surpassing  splendor  of  color,  audits  great  depth,  and  all  about  it  are 
other  mountain  lakes,  scooped  out  of  the  granite  by  the  glacier,  and  trout 
streams  and  waterfalls,  and  m^uatiin  paaks  and  mountain  meadows  with 
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Arch  Rocks,  Santa  Cruz. 

willow-f ringed  brooks  and  magnificent  forests — a  region  whose  attractions 
are  not  soon  exhausted. 

The  ride  around  the  lake  in  the  little  steamer  is  one  of  great  enjoyment. 
We  took  it  years  ago  in  the  perfect  weather  of  that  region,  and  the  memory 
of  that  transparent  water,  and  of  the  glorified  mountains  reflected  in  it,  is 
a  joy  today.  So  we  recall  the  trout  stream  at  the  old  dam  among  the 
trees,  and  the  stretches  of  clear  water  among  the  willows  in  the  mountain 
meadow  beyond,  and  are  half  afraid  to  go  back  and  try  it  again  lest  the 
glamour  of  those  July  days  be  left  out  of  the  later  experience. 


Dkl  Monte. 
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**  We  had  a  vision  of  our  own — 
Ah,  why  should  we  undo  it  ?  ** 

Cascade  Lake,  Fallen  Leaf,  Heather  and  others— what  gems  they  are  ! 
and  what  wildness,  solitariness,  aloofness,  what  sense  of  seclusion  for  the 
introspective  man  upon  their  shores  !  The  great  lake  has  its  crowds,  its 
social  atmosphere,  but  these  hidden  **  lakes  of  the  woods  **  have  a  charm 
for  the  tired  man  who  needs  to  go  back  to  his  work  with  recruited  energies, 
and  a  camp  in  these  highlands — ah,  dear  me,  we  feel  like  a  Scotchman,  and 
cannot  be  content  in  town  while  **our  heart's  in  the  highlands.*' 

Cross  the  breadth  of  the  State  now,  angling  down  past  San  Francisco, 
where  you  will  want  your  overcoat  on  a  July  afternoon,  but  will  find  per- 


HOTKI-  COKONADO. 

feet  weather  in  September  and  October,  on  to  Santa  Cruz.  Here  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sea,  full  of  ozone,  coming  in  to  you  fresh  every  moment, 
not  damp,  with  no  suspicion  of  fog,  warmed  by  the  sunshine,  and  exhilar- 
ating as  wine.  Bathe  in  the  surf,  ride  on  the  cliffs,  go  through  the  wind- 
ing streets  of  the  picturesque  little  city  ;  take  lunch  in  a  cafion  not  far 
away ;  go  up  the  mountain  side,  and  from  among  the  tenanted  redwoods, 
and  over  the  roofs  of  resort  hotels,  look  down  upon  ocean  and  bay  ;  every- 
where the  prospect  is  pleasing  and  the  air  delicious.  Now  look  at  the  map. 
Santa  Cruz  is  eighty  miles  south  of  Richmond,  Va.;  it  is  four  hundred 
miles  south  of  Nice  and  Mentone  ;  it  is  the  reg^ion  of  Southern  Sicily,  and 
the  island  of  Smyrna.  Its  climate  is  that  of  the  Isles  of  (Treece,  in  which 
ardent  Sappho  **  loved  and  sung,"  and  its  temperature  in  July  is  exactly 
right. 
Near  neighbors  are  Del  Monte  and  Pacific  Grove,  but  they  lie  across  the 
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Pacific  Grove. 

famous  Monterey  Bay.  Stop  there  a  little.  Go  out  for  a  day's  sport  with 
the  fish.  It  is  morning-,  and  all  your  senses  are  alive  with  the  joy  of  it, 
when  suddenly  a  tug  at  your  line  quickens  every  pulse,  and  a  great  salmon, 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  breaks  into  sight  with  a  kind  of  indig-nant 
rush  and  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  that  would  stir  a  mummy  to  excite- 
ment. There  is  an  air  of  **  misty  antiquity  "  about  the  town  of  Monterey 
interesting  in  so  new  a  country,  and  it  has  a  quaintness  which  attracts  the 
artist  folk. 

Del  Monte  is  a  combination  of  nature  and  art — the  freedom  of  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  luxury  of  a  palace.  The  magnificent  yet  homelike  hotel, 
suggesting  an  English  country  house  ;  the  fine  grounds  which  keep  the 
charm  of  wildness  in  touch  with  artistic  gardening  ;  the  splendid  drives, 


Glass-bottom  Boat,  Monterey. 
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the  views  of  bay  and  mountain ;  the  lake,  the  games,  the  bathing,  the 
fishing  and  hunting  ;  tlie  sighing  of  the  forest  and  the  lullaby  of  the  surf  ; 
the  cool  evenings,  the  crackling  fires  in  the  fireplaces,  all  combine  to  make 
an  ideal  place  of  rest.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  loved  the  scenery  of  the 
coast  about  Monterey,  and  that  delightful  combination  of  ocean  and  shore, 
known  as  the  Seventeen  Mile  Drive,  is  said  to  have  been  set  apart  at  his 
suggestion. 

Pacific  Grove  lies  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula,  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  charming  bay,  and  is  a  little  world  by  itself.  With  a  summer  popula- 
tion of  8,000,  it  combines  the  resources  of  the  city  with  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  and  street  and  grove,  shop  and  camp  are  on  good  terms  all 
summer.  Not  only  so,  but  here  rest  and  recreation  are  joined  with  oppor- 
tunities for  mental  and  moral  culture.  A  great  assembly  hall  provides  for 
religious  and  educational  gatherings,  and  the  beauty  of  the  forest  and  the 
charm  of  the  ocean  is  made  the  inspiration  for  study  and  work. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  Goethe  put  into  practice. 


The  Boulevard,  Santa  Barbara. 
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**  Rest  is  not  quitting 
The  busy  career, 
Rest  is  the  fitting- 
Of  self  to  its  sphere." 
Nature  does  not  speak  the  same  language  to  all  of  u.<s. 
and  every  man  hears  in  the  tongue  he  can  understand. 

**  Kettles  and  pans 

Says  the  bell  of  St.  Ann's. 

Apples  and  lemons 

Says  the  bell  of  St.  Clements," 


She  is  polyglot, 


Thk  Clii  k  Housr.,  San   Fkancisco. 

and  we  hear  as  we  can,  and  go  our  way  taking  the  good  the  gods  provide. 

Down  the  coast,  sitting  serene  beside  her  smiling  summer  sea,  is  Santa 
Barbara,  and  those  whom  Destiny  has  allotted  other  and  less  favored 
habitations  go  there  at  intervals  to  share  the  beauty,  to  breathe  the  air, 
and  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  or  on  the  verandas  of  her  great  hotels. 

**  How  do  you  grow  old  so  gracefully?'*  one  asked  Dumas,  and  he  an- 
swered, **  Madam,  I  give  all  my  time  to  it."  One  who  goes  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara wants  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  then  will  go 
back  again,  feeling  that  some  secret  of  contentment  is  here,  that  haste  is 
crudity,  and  that  time  only  is  needed  to  ripen  experience  into  satisfaction. 
The  "  Fountain  of  Youth  "  was  probably  a  delusion,  but  in  such  an  air  as 
this,  beside  such  a  gleaming  sea,  even  old  age  should  find  compensation, 
and  grow  lean  and  shrunken  more  gracefully  than  elsewhere. 
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Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  Santa  Monica,  Redondo,  Long  Beach  and 
San  Diego,  the  townsi  and  cities  washed  by  the  same  ocean  currents  and 
bathed  in  the  same  matchless  atmosphere  that  Santa  Barbara  is.  Coronado 
has  been  as  much  praised,  reviewed,  kodaked  and  painted  as  the  Channel 
City.  The  great  hotel  on  the  finger  of  sand  is  wonderfully  attractive,  but 
the  seasonal  reappearance  of  the  Tent  City,  on  the  same  beach,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  climate,  and  to  the  many  resources  of  the  region.  Whether  you  go 
there  for  rest,  for  "  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,"  or  for  the  gayer  passing 
of  the  days,  you  will  come  away  with  a  backward  look. 

Nor  is  Southern  California  without  a  mountain  climate  of  the  finest  in 
midsummer,  or  earlier  and  later,  if  you  wish.    From  May  to  October,  such 
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places  as  the  Ojai  Valley,  back  of  Ventura,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000 
feet ;  the  Alpine  Tavern,  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lowe  ;  Squirrel  Inn,  above 
San  Bernardino ;  Smiley  Park,  Seven  Oaks,  and  the  whole  Bear  Valley 
region  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  near  Redlands  are  delightful  re-, 
sorts,  over-arched  by  skies  that  seem  never  to  have  borne  a  cloud. 

It  is  the  same  summer  sea  all  the  way  below  Point  Concepcion  ;  a  little 
softer  air  blows  over  it  than  farther  north,  but  the  summer  climate  of  all 
the  coast  we  have  traversed  cannot  be  matched  even  on  Mediterranean 
shores. 

Going  up  the  brown  Sierra  foothills  now,  we  take  the  stage  at  Visalia 
for  Redstone  Park,  and  thence  by  pack  and  saddle  to  the  camp  in  the  Giant 
Forest  at  Round  Meadow.  Here  is  a  haunt  for  Robin  Hood,  a  green  wood 
beside  which  Sherwood  Forest  was  but  a  grove  of  callow  saplings.  A 
Scotch  neighbor  said  of  John  Ruskin  that  he  was  *'  much  resigned  to  his 
own  company,"  and  such  a  man  would  be  at  home  at  once  in  the  sun- 
flecked  solitude  of  this  woodland.  Seven  townships,  embracing  the 
largest  number  of  Big  Trees,  in  one  of  the  most  wonderful  regions  of  the 
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High  Sierras,  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Grovemment,  and  here  the 
camp  is  located.  Basilj  accessible  from  it  is  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
of  the  Kings  River  and  Kern  River  Cafions,  rivalling  Yosemite.  And  the 
trout !  Isaac  Walton  never  caught  such  **  whoppers*'  as  are  found  here,  nor 
did  English  sportsmen  ever  see  the  resplendent  golden  trout,  which  are 
found  only  in  Kern  River  and  Whitney  Creek,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Bear  and  deer,  mountain  lions,  grouse  and  squirrels,  are  plenty, 
and  if  hunter  becomes  the  hunted,  the  trees  are  large  and  tall.  Kings 
River  Cafion  can  be  reached  by  stage  and  trail  from  Sanger,  and  like  the 
other  is  a  wild  and  beautiful  mountain  region.    The  General  Grant  Na- 


NoRTH  Beach  Bath  House,  Santa  Monica. 

tional  Park  is  easily  reached  from  Millwood,  and  the  great  Canon  itself, 
with  its  colossal  walls,  is  made  by  horseback  trail  from  the  same  point. 

Cedar  Grove  is  on  the  South  Fork  of  Kings  River,  under  the  brow  of  the 
high  Sierra,  and  here  is  a  summer  camp.  From  this  as  a  base  of  sup- 
plies, the  wilderness  invites  your  exploration ;  great  trout  wait  for  your 
lure,  and  mountains  invite  you  to  climb  to  where  the  vision  is  taxed  by  dis- 
tance, and  the  mind  is  filled  with  wonder. 

But  the  great  scenic  wonder  of  the  world  lies  northward,  and  returning 
to  Sanger,  we  go  to  Raymond,  and  take  stage  for  Yosemite.  Midway  lies 
**  Wawona,"  a  mountain  hotel  in  as  fine  a  setting  as  California  can  show. 
The  Merced,  the  mountain  meadow,  the  Falls  below  Bald  Mountain,  Sig- 
nal Peak,  from  which  the  eye  ranges  out  over  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the 
Coast  Range,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Mariposa  Grove,  make  this  a  de- 
lightful resort.  What  a  camping  place  the  Mariposa  Grove  would  be.  The 
fluted  tree  trunks,  the  al>sence  of  undergrowth,  the   thick,  brown  carpet, 
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Hotel  Arcadia.  Santa  Monica. 

the  soft  air  that  seems  to  caress  you,  the  clear  water,  never  far  to  seek,  the 
outlook  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau  over  the  great  Natural  Park  where 
I  he  hotel  stands,  the  vigorous  old  trees  themselves,  so  free  from  signs  of 
age  or  decrepitude,  so  untouched  by  decay  that  it  is  a  tonic  to  move 
among  them — the  man  who  is  not  soon  weary  of  his  own  company  renews 
his  youth  in  this  grand  fellowship  of  the  trees,  and  goes  his  way  with  a 
stronger  pulse-brat. 

Yosemite  will  fitly  end  our  hasty  review  of  the  places  which  invite  us  to 
simpler  life.  **Alabama,"  said  the  Indian,  when  fleeing  from  the  face  of 
his  enemy,  and  crossing,  as  he  supposed,  the  last  river,  ''Alabama,  here 
we  rest."  If  anywhere  a  restless  man  could  rest,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
this  glorious  valley.  There  is  such  beauty,  such  sublimity,  such  fadeless 
splendor  of  cliff  and  tree  and  waterfall,  such  variety  of  interest,  yet  such  a 
sense  of  seclusion,  of  remoteness,  of  aloofness  from  the  strife  of  business 
and  the  cares  of  life,  that  the  air  is  full  of  repose :  the  very  water  of  the 
cataracts  at  a  little  distance  seems  to  come  down  leisurely,  swaying  earth- 
ward with  an  easy  grace  ;  the  stirring  of  the  pine  boughs  in  this  **  Garden 
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of  the  Gods  "  is  like  the  g'entle  breathing  of  a  summer  day,  aud  the  quiet 
is  broken  only  by  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  stream  at  your  feet,  and 
the  musical  vibration  of  the  waterfalls  in  the  distance.  Tennyson's  island- 
valley  of  Avalon,  where  Arthur  would  rest,  and  **  heal  him  of  his  grievous 
wound,"  was  not  more  fair  than  this  mountain  valley,  and  a  camp  amid 
the  flowers  and  trees  of  the  valley  floor,  buttressed  by  these  sheer  walls,  on 
which  every  waterfall  is  a  line  of  light,  and  over  all  the  pale  blue  of  the 
Californian  sky — Ah,  that  ought  to  take  the  twist  out  of  the  most  gnarled 
human  growth,  if  repeated  often  enough. 

'*A11  work  and  no  play  *' — that  old  proverb  packed  the  wisdom  of  centu- 
ries into  a  sentence.     Froebel  says  that  '*  the  true  child  is  a  playing  child." 
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So  the  true  man  has  his  playtimes.  He  goes  apart  for  rest  and  recreation, 
as  Browning  went  at  last  to  Asolo,  to  *'  disport,"  as  he  said,  **in  the  open 
air,  to  amuse  one's  self  at  random."  And  if  a  man  can  go  apart  under  Cali- 
fornia skies,  in  air  full  of  the  iodines  of  the  sea,  or  the  breath  of  the 
pines  ;  on  the  shores  of  forested  lakes,  or  where 

*' Cataracts  blow  their  trumpets 
from  the  steep  " 
and  in  this  great  glad  world  of  sun  and  summer  find  a  thousand  idyllic 
places  in  which  to  rest,  and  come  back  to  work  with  recruited  energies — if 
he  can  and  does  not,  he  is  drawing  on  the  organic  springs  of  existence  too 
freely.  The  Vacation  Habit  is  a  good  one.  And  a  vacation  in  California 
has  no  parallel. 
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Eaglb  Lake— In  tbb  High  Sierras. 


MEMORIES    or    THE    SIERRAS. 

By  LILLIAN  SHUEY. 

WS  it  the  bird  of  silver  tongue 
\     That  to  the  tall  pities  flew, 

Or  thoughts  of  plumy  boughs,  low  hung. 
That  stir  my  heart  anew  ? 

Is  it  the  cedar-scented  wind. 

The  white  azaleas  rare, 
Or  is  it  something  undefined. 

That  lifts  my  spirit's  care  ? 

Is  it  the  thought  of  dear  great  trees 

That  makes  me  brave  to  do, 
Is  it  the  wood's  fair  memories. 

Or  is  it  thoughts  of  you  ? 
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PEIXOTTO    AND    HIS  WORK. 

By  PETER  ROBERTSON, 

WN  his  book  of  travel,  Oceana^  Proude,  the  historian,  has  a 
2  chapter  on  California,  and  he  even  ventures  a  prediction 
therein  that  a  new  school  of  art  might  well  develop  in  that 
rich  and  beautiful  corner  of  the  Western  world. 

The  School  of  Art,  perhaps,  does  not  yet  assume  very  defi- 
nite form,  but  the  Far  West,  already  credited  with  literature, 
music,  poetry  and  histrionism,  has  also  contributed  several  valu- 
able painters.  There  are  some,  not  born  in  California,  who 
found  only  the  inspiration  here  ;  but  there  are  others,  already 
making  their  names,  who  are  Californian  in  birth,  bringing  up, 
and  first  development  of  the  artistic  bent. 

If  you  met  Ernest  Peixotto  on  the  street,  as  you  looked  at  his 
spare,  short  figure,  his  spirituelle  face,  his  gentle,  magnetic 
and  sympathetic  eyes,  you  would  turn  and  look  again  and  say, 
"Surely  an  artist  of  some  kind!"  Not  of  the  wild,  hare- 
brained order  of  Bohemians,  not  of  the  far-off,  gazing-into-the- 
infinite  kind  ;  not  the  unkempt,  long-haired  fellow  ;  not  the 
bitter,  poverty-stricken,  hate-everybody  sort  of  chap.  A  face 
wonderfully  expressive,  thoughtful,  far  more  than  intelligent;  a 
luminant,  artistic  face,  in  fact.  Eyes  that  are  not  dreaming,  yet 
have  the  soft  absorptive  quality;  which  light  up  and  become 
penetrating,  quizzical,  but  altogether  kindly,  when  he  begins 
to  speak.  He  is  not  a  loud  and  emphatic  arguer  on  art  ;  he  is 
not  a  disputatious,  excitable  enthusiast.  Yet  enthusiast  he  is — 
only  his  enthusiasm  glows  and  burns  and  seems  always  to  come 
from  the  very  inner  consciousness.     His  censure  of  other  artistic 

Drawing's  by  courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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work  is  always  gentle  ;  his  belief  in  himself  is  more  a  hope  of 
talent  than  a  self-satisfied  assurance  of  g^enius.  He  is  an  artist, 
indeed,  so  singfularlj  kindly,  so  quiet,  so  unusually  sane  that 
his  personal  qualities  might  well  cast  a  doubt  upon  his  genius, 
if  his  work  were  not  there  to  prove  its  value. 

Ernest  Peixotto,  though  young  (he  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
in  1869)  has  already  had  some  years  of  prominence  in  the  artis- 
tic world,  and  his  work  has  brought  him  in,  what  is  rare  with 
the  average  artist,  a  large  and  steady  income.  For  Mr.  Peix- 
otto is  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that  art  is  not  necessarily 
of  any  less  ideal  value  because  one  can  get  paid  for  it  regularly. 
That  is  why  he  is  today  known  as  one  of  the  first  illustrators  in 
the  country,  and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  consider  him  one  of 
their  most  important  men. 

He  began  his  art  studies  at  the  San  Francisco  School  of 
Design,  then  presided  over  by  Emil  Carlsen,  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  still-life  painters,  but  a  peculiarly  strong  and  effective 
teacher.  Peixotto  never  tires  of  acknowledging  the  great  good 
he  derived  from  Carlsen.  But  the  young  Californian's  tempera- 
ment absorbed  its  encouragement  from  everything,  and  it  was 
such  a  temperament  as  a  man  of  Carlsen's  communicative  force 
found  most  congenial  to  work  upon.  Peixotto  was  only  19  when 
he  went  to  Paris  ;  and  how  he  worked  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
record  at  the  Academie  Julian,  Ateliers  de  Peinture,  Sculpture 
et  Dessin,  known  to  everybody  through  Trilby.  It  is  here  worth 
remarking  that  some  years  after  that,  he  took  the  part  of  Little 
Billee  in  a  burlesque  of  Du  Maurier's  story  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  in  San  Francisco,  and  anyone  who  knows  him  will  realize 
how  ideal  an  ingenuous  boy  he  was,  even  in  travesty.  It  may 
not  rank  with  his  other  pictures,  but  the  Bohemian  Club  owns 
— and  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  money — a  "cartoon"  of 
that  occasion,  painted  by  Peixotto,  full  of  humorous  exaggera- 
tion and  life,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Trilby.  There  is 
also  an  admirable  portrait  of  President  Horace  G.  Piatt,  hang- 
ing in  the  Club's  library,  from  the  same  brush. 

That  nature  should  speak  to  him  with  intense  sympathy 
needs  no  explanation.  His  temperament  finds  soul  in  everything, 
and  part  of  the  charm  of  all  his  painting  lies  in  the  spirit  of 
beauty,  and  the  indefinable  ideality,  which  are  behind  even  the 
architectural  sketches  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  The  years  in 
Paris,  in  the  atmosphere  of  true  art,  away  from  the  material  in- 
fluences, developed  him  remarkably.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  lay  aside  their  ideals  to  plunge  into  excitement  and  pleas- 
ure, returning  to  work  with  splitting  headaches  and  towels 
around  their  heads.     His  art  was  always  his  pursuit.  From  the 
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Thk  Lady  in  Ykllow. 
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charming  rural  scenery  and  the  simple  human  life  of  the  little 
village  of  Giverney  he  imbibed  the  summer  beauty,  the  summer 
sunshine,  the  summer  moonlight,  and  the  sympathy  and  quiet 
of  ingenuous  human  nature.  The  results  were  found  in  the 
salon  of  1890  and  1891.  Lc  Victix  (warde  dc  Chasse  was  a 
picture  of  peasant  life,  an  old  man  sitting  before  the  fire.  Dans 
r Es^lise  was  a  canvas  of  delicate  realism;  a  dimly  lighted  church, 
sparsely  dotted  with  figures,  full  of  devotional  sentiment. 
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When  Peixotto  returned  to  bis  San  Francisco  home,  he  was 
welcomed  as  one  of  the  coming  men.  To  his  paintings,  at  an 
exhibition,  he  added  some  pastels  and  pen-and-ink  sketches,  in 
which  he  disclosed  not  only  a  distinctly  individual  technique, 
but  something  of  a  fine,  rare,  indefinable,  emotional  quality. 

In  1895  he  had  another  picture  in  the  Salon,  Woman  0/ 
Rijsoordy  which  was  awarded  a  *' Mention  Honorable,"  and 
which  was  afterward  sent  to  the  National  Academy  in  New 
York.  It  is  study  of  a  peasant  Dutch  woman's  head  in  dark, 
subdued  grays  against  a  settled  background — a  very  quiet  color- 
scheme,  the  head  something  suggestive  of  a  Madonna. 

In  1897  he  left  San  Francisco  once  more,  and  that  winter 
brought  him  up  to  the  front  rank  of  illustrators.  He  was  called 
upon  by  Scribner's,  Harper's  and  other  publishers,  and  in  the 
following  spring  he  was  specially  engaged  to  illustrate  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge's  Story  of  the  Revolutio7i,  It  took  him  a  year,  but 
how  thorough  an  artist  he  is  was  shown  in  the  study  he  made  of 
the  battle  fields,  the  incidents  and  the  characters  of  the  period. 
He  also  did  the  sketches  for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Letters^ 
and  for  books  by  several  American  authors  of  prominence.  In 
the  spring  of  1899  he  went  back  to  Europe  to  make  a  sketching 
trip  through  Touraine,  but  was  called  to  England  to  execute 
fifty  illustrations  for  Roosevelt's  Life  of  CromwelL  This  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  study  the  England  of  Cromwell's  time  as 
he  had  done  our  own  revolutionary  period.  In  the  winter  he 
went  to  Paris  again  and  took  a  studio,  where  he  painted  one  of  his 
most  notable  pictures,  the  Lady  in  Tellow^  a  singularly  charm- 
ing color-scheme  in  browns  and  yellows  ;  a  woman's  figure  with 
back  turned,  supposed  to  be  looking  into  a  hand-glass  ;  an  orange 
corsage,  a  skirt  of  lemon  yellow-satin  of  brilliant  texture,  the 
orange  of  the  corsage  repeated  in  a  pair  of  slippers  tucked 
under  the  dressing  stage,  and  the  yellow  of  the  waist  balanced 
by  some  jonquils  on  the  same  stand  and  a  spot  of  brass  on  a 
table  to  the  left,  covered  with  rich  tapestry. 

He  resumed  his  illustrating  after  this,  doing  the  Exposition 
for  Scribner's,  and  writing,  with  sketches,  a  series  of  articles  on 
picturesque,  out-of-the-way  places  in  France,  such  as  Albi,  Car- 
cassonne, Cordes  and  Rocamadour.  A  summer  was  spent  in 
Les  Martignes,  a  little  fishing  village  near  Marseilles,  and  then 
he  went  into  Italy,  staying  in  the  Italian  Riviera,  near  Genoa, 
at  a  little  place  called  Rapallo,  on  which  he  contributed  an  illus- 
trated article  to  Harper's.  The  spring  he  spent  among  the 
Florentine  galleries,  and  the  summer  he  devoted  to  a  long  driv- 
ing trip  from  Turin  to  Verona,  illustrating,  as  he  went,  a  series 
of  articles  by  Edith  Wharton.     Venice  saw  him  later,  and  he 
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toured  Dalmatia  and  visited  Naples,  Sicily,  Malta  and  Tuni^. 
Of  those  places  he  drew  sketches  for  various  magazines.  Last 
winter  he  returned  to  Prance  and  passed  the  summer,  painting 
near  Pontainebleu. 

He  has  recently  held  an  exhibition  in  San  Francisco  of  his 
later  works,  and  most  of  them  were  sold  at  once.  Mrs.  Hearst 
— most  generous  and  discriminating  of  art  patrons — was  cap- 
tured by  "The  Lady  in  Yellow,"  which  was  Peixotto's  Salon 
contribution  in  1901,  and  now  owns  it.  It  was  sent  by  request 
for  exhibition  at  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

The  black-and-whites  in  pen  and  ink,  for  which  Peixotto  is 
famous,  are  usually  of  architectural  subjects.  A  leading  char- 
acteristic is  a  sensation  of  sunshine  and  outdoor  light,  quite 
vivid.  There  is  a  remarkable  rendering  of  intricate  detail  by 
means  of  little  dots  and  lines,  which  suggest,  without  abso- 
lutely portraying,  the  intricacy.  For  subjects  of  richer  tone, 
Peixotto  chooses  wash,  with  a  *' charcoal  gray"  water  color. 
While  engaged  on  the  drawings  of  the  Congressional  Library, 
he  adopted  a  combination  of  pen-and-ink,  and  wash,  which 
he  uses  with  most  characteristic  effect.  Lately  he  has  done 
some  delightful  figure  work  with  the  use  of  colors,  specimens  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Peixotto— who  is  a 
very  clever  and  charming  writer — (Giuseppe's  Christmas^  which 
appeared  in  Scribner's  in  January,  and  in  a  particularl)'^  bright 
article  of  his  own — The  Marionettes— \n  Scribner's  for  March, 
this  year.  But  he  often  works  with  crayon,  too  ;  in  fact,  his 
artistic  sense  tells  him  with  unfailing  accuracy  what  medium  it 
is  best  to  use.  But  Peixotto's  painting,  which,  as  has  been 
noted,  has  been  seen  in  four  Salons,  develops  all  the  time.  In 
his  last  exhibition,  one  could  see  that  his  art  is  no  freak  of  the 
moment,  or  passing  mood.  Here  is  every  evidence  of  a  young 
painter  with  a  firm  and  thoroughly  crystallized  idea  of  what  he 
thinks  art  should  be,  and  his  work  proves  that  it  is  so.  His 
pictures  all  seem  to  tell  you  that  he  believes  in  trying  for  per- 
fect accuracy  of  proportion,  perfect  fidelity  to  nature  ;  and  still 
there  is  never  a  point  in  which  he  forgets  the  artistic  sensi- 
bility, or  sacrifices  the  fine  quality  of  the  ideal  to  aggressive 
literalness.  In  his  Venetian  pictures,  one  feels  Italy  ;  the  blue 
sky  of  Italy  is  there,  the  architecture  is  almost  in  absolute  de- 
tail, yet  the  warm  sun  illuminates  it,  and  Peixotto  puts  poetry 
into  the  whole  scene.  There  is  even  the  laziness  of  the  land, 
and  one  can  hear  the  rhythmic  splash  of  the  gondola,  and  fancy 
he  listens  to  the  Italian  melody.  Not  only  in  Venice,  not  only  in 
the  French  village,  in  every  subject  there  is  familiarity  with 
place,  scenery,  people.     There  is  a  feeling,  as  one  stands  and 
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looks  at  the  canvas,  that  here  is  no  g'uess  work.  That  rarest  of 
all  effects — atmosphere,  that  carries  one,  he  does  not  know  how, 
to  the  spot  of  the  picture — is  everywhere.  There  is  something 
intangible,  but  absolutely  felt  in  these  canvases  ;  something 
subtle,  the  ideal  that  lies  behind  and  saturates  all  scenes.  The 
very  hardness  of  some  of  the  buildings  strikes  one  as,  unmistak- 
ably true. 

There  is  something  more  in  the  Worn  an  of  Rijsoord^  some- 
thing Rembrandt-like  in  tone.  The  face  brings  up  the  old 
Dutch  painting.  They  are  true  Dutch  eyes;  it  is  a  realizable 
Dutch  nose;  and  the  rounded  chin,  the  plump  lips,  the  phleg- 
matic temperament,  relieved  by  something  in  the  eyes  that 
speaks  no  weak  character,  make  the  Woman  of  Rijsoord  a  study 
almost  as  good  as  seeing  the  woman  herself. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  Peixotto  has  traveled  where 
he  has  painted,  and  painted  where  he  has  traveled.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence. People  who  have  been  where  he  has  worked,  hardly 
need  a  plate  on  the  picture,  so  faithfully  does  he  seem  to  catch 
the  atmosphere,  the  characteristics,  the  peculiarities,  the  color 
of  his  subjects.  He  is  yet  to  achieve  greater  fame.  That  he 
has  given  so  much  time  to  illustrating  has  not  been  a  loss  to  his 
painting.  It  has  been  an  enduring  benefit.  He  has  found,  in 
the  necessity  of  thoroughly  comprehending  the  places  he  has 
had  to  illustrate,  that  the  artistic  sense  absorbs  as  much  from 
hard,  practical  detail  as  it  does  from  the  ideal  study.  His  con- 
scientiousness, his  skill  and  his  hard  work  have  taught  him  the 
solid  foundation  of  things,  and  his  temperament  has  found  the 
ideal,  the  beautiful,  the  psychological,  in  the  real  of  every-day 
life  and  in  the  different  phases  of  material  nature. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE   RAINBOW   TROUT   AND    ITS  HOME. 

By  CLOl-DSLEY  RrTTER, 
Naturalist,  U.  S.  Fish  CommiKsion  Steamer,  "Albatross." 

^NGLERS  are  frequently  heard  to  claim  preeminence  for  the 
Eastern  Brook  or  some  alien  trout,  but  they  talk  thus  only 
when  not  fishing:  in  the  West.  When  an  anjjler  casts  his 
fly  in  some  Sierra  Nevada  stream,  and  a  five  pound  Rainbow  or 
even  a  one-pounder  takes  it — well  that  particular  fish  is  the  finest 
that  ever  came  out  of  water  (or  refused  to  come  out,  as  the  case 
may  be).  And  there  is  truth  without  exaggferation  in  the  state- 
ment, for,  taken  all  in  all,  the  Rainbow  in  his  favorite  haunts 
comes  near  beings  the  sportsman's  ideal  fish.  He  is  gamey 
enough  to  satisfy  experts  who  delight  in  light  tackle,  or  those 
who  from  a  spirit  of  fairness  like  to  see  him  fight   for  his  life 
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(and  lose  it  I )  ;  he  takes  the  hook  so  cautiously,  or  daintily,  as 
some  sportsmen  describe  it,  that  great  skill  may  be  acquired  in 
hooking,  and,  indeed,  is  necessary  if  a  large  percentage  of  the 
strikes  are  hooked  ;  his  flesh  is  firm  and  delicate  enough  in  flavor 
to  satisfy  even  an  epicure  ;  and  his  beauty  of  shape  and  color 
are  the  despair  of  artists. 

The  fighting  ability  of  a  Rainbow  reaches  its  height  at  two 
and  a  half  pounds  weight.  Though  the  larger  fish  lasts  longer, 
he  usually  sulks  toward  the  end  of  a  fight,  thus  drawing  out 
the  struggle  without  any  recompensing  excitement,  while  the 
two-and-a-half-pounder  has  no  equal  for  force  and  activity.  The 
skill  in  fishing  for  Rainbows  lies  not  only  in  knowing  how  and 
where  to  cast  the  fly,  nor  even  in  knowing  how  to  handle  the 
hooked  fish,  be  it  large  or  small ;  the  chief  skill  lies  in  seeing 
the  strikes  and  in  booking  the  fish  when  the  strike  is  seen.  I 
have  been  fishing,  meeting  with  fairly  good  success  in  my  own 
estimation,  when  an  expert  would  exclaim,   "Why  didn't  you 
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hook  that  fish  ?  "  or  '*That  was  a  fine  strike  I  "  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  a  fish  had  been  within  a  yard  of  my  hook. 

The  Rainbow  is  related  to  the  Atlantic  Salmon  and  to  the 
Cut-throat  Trout  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — all  belonging  to  the 
genus  Salmo — and  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  young  of 
the  Steelhead.  When  a  Rainbow  enters  salt  water  and  grows  to 
a  large  size  it  is  a  Steelhead ;  when  it  continues  in  fresh  water 
it  remains  small  and  is  known  as  a  Rainbow.  It  is  exceedingly 
variable  in  color,  and  also  in  many  of  the  characteristics  that 


'*▲  Grbat  Many  Sportsmen  Havb  Cast  Thbik  Limes  Therein. ^^ 


ichthyologists  use  in  distinguishing  species,  and  has,  therefore, 
been  described  several  times  as  a  new  species.  Altogether,  thir- 
teen different  scientific  names  have  been  applied  to  this  one 
species.  Jordan  and  Evermann,  in  their  work  on  the  fishes  of 
North  and  Middle  America,  distinguish  the  Rainbow  from  the 
Steelhead,  calling  the  former  Sahno  irideus  and  the  latter  Sahno 
gairdneri;  they  also  recognize  several  subspecies  of  each.  The 
present  writer,  in  his  report  on  the  fishes  of  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Basin,  classifies  the  Rainbow  as  Salmo  irideus^  not 
recognizing  the  Steelhead  in  that  territory.    Sufficient  data  have 
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not  been  published  to  settle  definitely  whether  the  Rainbow 
and  Steelhead  are  identical,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  are,  and  that  Salmo  irideus  should  be  given  as  a  synonym 
of  Salmo  gairdneri^  which  is  the  older  name.  It  will  always  be 
convenient,  however,  to  use  the  two  common  names,  **  steel- 
head  "  being  restricted  to  sea-run  specimens. 

The  color  is  brightest  in  the  larger  fishes,  and  this  when  first 
removed  from  the  water,  at  which  time  the  name  **  rainbow" 
is  no  exaggeration.    The  sides  of  the  head  and  body  are  washed 


"McCloud  Rivbr  is  a  Beautiful  Stream." 


by  a  broad  band  of  pinkish  purple,  somewhat  iridescent,  the 
color  deepest  along  the  middle  and  fading  out  on  the  dusky  olive 
back  and  silvery  white  belly.  The  sides  above  the  middle,  and 
frequently  below,  are  thickly  spotted  with  black.  The  delicacy 
of  color  in  the  purplish  band  is  soon  lost  after  the  fish  is  taken 
from  the  water,  as  it  is  also  when  kept  in  an  aquarium. 

The  ground-color  often  varies  greatly  in  accordance  with  sur- 
roundings. I  have  caught  specimens  in  a  particularly  dark 
pool  that  were  almost  black ;  and  again,  in  larger  pools  and 
more  exposed  localities,  the  ground-color  was  almost  wholly 
bright  silvery.  It  is  probable  that  the  color  of  the  individual 
changes  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings,  though  such 
change  does  not  take  place  rapidly.  The  arrangement  of  the 
X)ts  is  likewise  exceedingly  variable. 
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Certain  shades  of  color,  or  certain  more  or  less  definite  ar- 
rang^ements  of  spots,  are  often  characteristic  of  particular 
streams  or  lakes,  thus  giving:  rise  to  the  many  local  varieties 
recognized  by  sportsmen.  Sometimes  there  are  even  two  very 
distinct  arrangements  of  color  markings  among  a  number  of 
specimens  from  one  locality,  as  has  been  found  in  North  Fork 
of  Feather  River  near  its  source.  One  of  the  most  distinct 
color  forms  is  found  in  Gold  Lake,  tributary  to  Middle  Fork  of 
Feather  River,  and  in  other  lakes  near  by  though  tributary  to 
Yuba  River.     Some  of  the  trout  in  these  lakes  have  the  sides 


**Is  AccBssiBLK  Throughout  by  Trail.** 

and  belly  and  lower  fins  bright  orange  red  ;  others  in  the  same 
lakes  have  the  ordinary  rainbow  coloration.  Any  sportsman 
can  tell  of  half  a  dozen  other  color  varieties. 

The  color  of  the  flesh  is  indifferently  white  or  pinkish,  though 
it  is  usually  white  in  small  specimens.  The  pinkish  flesh  is 
sometimes  characteristic  in  particular  localities,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  source  of  Yuba  River,  where  certain  lakes  are  known  as 
''Salmon  Lakes'*  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  flesh  of  the  trout 
found  in  them. 

The  Rainbow  Trout  is  native  throughout  middle  and  northern 
California,  and,  thanks  to  the  State  Fish  Commission,  there  is 
scarcely  a  suitable  stream  in  the  State  that  has  not  been  stocked. 
Considering  the  Rainbow  and  Steelhead  as  identical,  the  species 
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"The  Purest  of  Water." 


is  found  as  far  north  and  west  as  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  though 
the  Alaskan  Steelhead  may  be  the  sea-run  form  of  the  Cutthroat. 

The  food  of  the  Rainbow  consists  largely  of  insects,  the  large 
caddice  larva  that  has  a  shell  of  fine  gravel  being  the  favorite. 
Small  fishes  are  taken  occasionally,  especially  those  that  are 
crippled  in  some  way  ;  Rainbow  is  an  excellent  surgeon. 

Rainbow  has  few  enemies.  Aside  from  the  destruction  of 
spawn  by  young  Rainbows  and  other  fishes,  the  only  enemy 
worth  considering  is  the  Dolly  Varden  Trout,  which  is  found  in 
only  one  stream  in  California. 

The  McCloud  River  is  the  home  of  the  Rainbow  Trout  as 
well  as  the  Quinnat  Salmon  ;  and  it  is  the  most  southern  stream 
inhabited  by  the  Dolly  Varden.  It  has  been  the  least  stocked, 
and  yet  is  the  best  supplied  with  fish  of  any  important  stream 
in  the  State  ;  and  while  it  has  probably  not  been  fished  as  much 
as  the  Upper  Sacramento,  yet  a  great  many  sportsmen  have  cast 
their  lines  therein.  The  McCloud  is  a  much  larger  stream  than 
the  Upper  Sacramento ;  it  is  swift  and  cool,  with  numerous 
rapids,  all  of  which  characters  make  it  attractive  to  Rainbows. 
The  stream  is  also  frequented  by  spawning  salmon,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  Rainbow  devours  with  greater  relish  than  salmon 
eggs  and  alevins.  Caddice  larv^  are  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  furnish  food  when  salmon  eggs  are  not  in  season. 

Independent  of  its  fishes,  McCloud  River  is  a  beautiful  stream 
for  an  outing  ;  that  is,  if  rugged  mountain  scenery  and  the 
purest  of  water  count  for  anything.  It  is  accessible  throughout 
by  trail,  and  may  be  reached  by  wagon  from  Sisson  and  Redding, 
and  also  from  several  intermediate  points.  The  United  States 
''^ish  Commission  has  a  hatchery  at  Baird,  near  the  mouth  of 
le  river. 
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HOP-PICKING    IN    THE    PLEASANTON 
VALLEY. 

By  OTTILIA   WILLI. 

^I^ESTLED  between  two  rangfes  of  rounded,  roUingr, 
@l  j^  green-crested  hills,  forty-five  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, lies  the  little  town  of  Pleasanton— its  name  fairly 
earned  by  cool,  shady  streets,  g^enial  climate,  and  happy,  care- 
free inhabitants— mainly  types  of  southern  Europe.  The 
valley  cradling  this  little  town  is  so  fertile,  fruitful,  sun-kissed, 
fogf-cooled,  that  all  things — even  to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— seem  to  grow  larger  here  than  elsewhere.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  largest  hop-fields  in  the  world,  under  one  wire, 
are  found  in  the  Pleasanton  valley. 

Ten  months  in  the  year  the  little  town  leads  a  dreamy,  leis- 
urely life — and  then  a  revolution  !  With  August  comes  the  hop- 
picking  season,  and  everybody  is  seized  with  a  worldly  interest. 
School,  which  has  been  in  session  just  a  month,  is  closed  ;  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  adults,  bring  forth  their  '*  hop-picking  clothes," 
and  every  daily  duty  suffers  more  or  less  as  long  as  there  is  a 
catkin  on  the  vine. 

Ten  years  ago  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  Pleas- 
anton hop-yard  were  covered  by  a  lagoon.  Six  years  of 
labor,  aided  by  a  steam  dredge,  and  nine  miles  of  canal, 
cleared  the  land  of  water  and  made  it  ready  for  the  plow.  To- 
day, every  modern  equipment  and  invention  applicable  to  hop- 


Ready  for  the  Pickkks. 


Illastrated  from  photographs  by  the  aathor. 
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culture  facilitate  the  labor  of  the  thousands  employed  from  the 
time  the  soil  is  plowed  until  the  hops  are  ready  for  the  market. 

The  Pleasanton  hop-yard  is  set  out  with  poles  twenty  feet 
high,  placed  thirty-six  feet  apart  each  way  ;  in  each  row  be- 
tween the  poles  are  six  rows  of  vines.  Across  the  tops  of  the 
poles,  running  north  and  south,  is  No.  4  cable  wire,  and  cross- 
ing this,  from  east  to  west,  is  No.  6  trellis  wire.  The  latter, 
running  over  anchor  poles  at  each  end,  sustains  the  yard.  Over 
sixteen  million  pounds  of  wire  are  used  for  this  network  over- 
head. 

In  February,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  the  ground  is 
plowed,    and   the   last  year's   vines   are   grubbed   and   pruned. 


The  Hop-Pickkrs'  Camp. 

Then,  from  each  plant  hill  three  lines  of  string  are  stretched, 
fanlike,  to  the  trellis  above ;  when  the  new  shoots  appear,  the 
three  hardiest-looking  are  trained  to  the  three  strings.  This 
done,    the  rest  is  left  to  nature. 

A  Massachusetts  woman,  upon  her  first  visit  to  the  hop  yard, 
once  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  walk  through  all  the 
rows  of  the  entire  field,  and  was  answered  by  the  overseer  : 
*'A  woman  from  your  part  of  the  country  once  tried  it  and 
started  down  yonder  row,  and  she  was  married  before  she 
reached  the  other  end."  It  is  stated  that  the  Massachusetts 
woman  remained  to  pick  hops  that  season.  However  true  this 
yarn  may  be,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  string  used  each  year  would 
reach  from  California  to  New  York,  and  half  way  back. 

One  could  not  wish  to  see  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  the 
Pleasanton  hop-fields  present  during  July  and  August.  When 
the  vines  have  climbed  and  twined  upward  until  they  have 
reached  the  trellis,  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
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A  Massachusbtts  Family  in  a  California  HoppiiiLd. 

they  droop  the  rest  of  their  growth  over  the  wires  in  graceful 
clusters,  like  thick  draperies,  as  if  to  shield  the  roots  from  too 
much  sun,  yet  so  fairy-light  that  the  whole  curtain  swin^^s  and 
shivers  in  all  its  length   to  the  gentlest  whisper  of  the  breeze. 

In  their  climl)ing,hop  vines  insist  upon  being  trained  from  right 
to  left,  so  that  they  may  follow  the  sun,  declining  to  grow  upon 
other  terms ;  each  night  the  head  of  the  vine  points  toward  the 
setting  sun. 

The  hop  is  a  dioecious  plant — that  is,  the  same  vine  does  not 
carry  flowers  with  both  stamens  and  pistils.  Therefore,  in  the 
planting,  one  male  plant  (staminate)  is  allowed  for  every  hundred 
females  (pistillate) .  With  favorable  weather  the  hops  are  ready 
for  picking  by  the  end  of  August.  This  usually  lasts  from 
three  to  four  weeks,  and  must  be  begun  when  the  hops  begin  to 
'*turn,"  lest  those  which  hang  longest  should  become  over-ripe. 
Just  before  the  hops  turn,  the  exact  date  of  the  picking  is  an- 
nounced throughout  the  State  by  the  daily  papers  and  by  plac- 
ards. The  county  road,  leading  through  Pleasanton  past  the 
hop-yard,  is  oiled,  in  anticipation  of  the  increased  travel  on  it, 
and  even  the  weather  seems  to  put  itself  in  readiness  for  the 
event.  Immediately,  in  response  to  the  call  for  pickers,  begins  a 
steady  influx  of  campers,  representing  nearly  every  part  of  the 
globe.     Some  bring  their  own  tents,  others  hire  them  from  the 
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Hop  Company,  and  still  others  construct  picturesque  and  com- 
fortable shacks  of  willow  branches  and  leaves. 

Hardly  elsewhere  can  be  found  so  many  nationalities, 
classes  and  types,  busied  at  a  common  occupation.  There  are 
the  ofiSce  man  and  woman,  the  clerk,  the  professional  man,  the 
student,  the  teacher  and  the  invalid,  eagfer  for  the  physical 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  working:  in  the  hop  field,  or  bent  on 
enjoying:  a  vacation  in  the  country  without  loss  of  pay.  There 
are  the  people  of  the  villag:e  itself,  many  of  whom,  the  whole 
family  working:,  earn*enoug:h  during:  the  hop-picking:  season  to 
tide  them  over  to  the  following:  Aug:ust.  Besides  these,  there 
are  bands  of  Japanese,  always  peaceful,  quiet  and  industrious;  a 


**  Willow  Lanb." 

smaller  percentage  of  Chinese ;  some  neg:roes,  the  ever-present 
Italian,  the  **  Hobo,"  and  lastly,  the  Paiutes. 

Between  two  and  three  thousand  people,  so  widely  different  in 
taste,  habit  and  temper,  could  not  be  allowed  to  herd  indis- 
criminately without  actual  dang:er  ;  according:ly  the  yard  is 
divided  into  five  or  six  sections.  To  one  are  a8sig:ned  the  town 
people  and  the  health  or  recreation  seekers  ;  to  another,  the 
Japanese,  and  so  on ;  so  that  every  person  finds  cong:enial  people 
about  him,  or  at  least  the  type  to  which  he  is  best  habited. 
Each  picker  is  allowed  a  row,  and  is  responsible  for  the  picking: 
on  that  row.  The  hops  are  picked  into  baskets,  and  these 
emptied  into  sacks,  which  are  weig:hed  twice  a  day,  noon  and 
evening",  by  one  of  the  overseers  of  each  section.  The  other 
overseer  pays  the  pickers  each  time  the  sacks  are  weighed,  by 
checks  (yellow  and  blue)  from  an  autographic  register.  The 
yellow  checks  can  be  cashed  at  any  time,  at  the  office  or  at  any 
store ;  the  blue  checks  only  at  the  end  of  the  season,  at  the 
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office.  This  system  is  adopted  to  keep  the  pickers — who  are 
inclined  to  be  of  vagfrant  temper  —  to  their  work  till  it  is 
complete. 

Adults  earn  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a  day  ; 
children  seven  and  eight  years  old,  seventy  to  eighty  cents  a 
day.  As  early  as  half-past  five  in  the  morning  the  town  people 
— men,  women  and  children — begin  to  wend  their  way  to  the 
hop  yard,  on  foot,  in  carts  or  in  wagons.  On  these  daily  trips 
the  hospitality  and  neighborliness,  inborn  to  those  of  the  blood 
of  southern  Europe,  are  noticeable  in  a  marked  degree.  No  cart 
or  wagon  ever  makes  the  trip  with  half  or  even  three-fourths  of 
a  load.     Neighbors,  acquaintances,  strangers — all  receive  alike 


An  Avbnue  Bbtwekn  Sections. 
Kilns  in  the  backgrronnd. 

the  hearty  invitation  to  **  jump  in"  or  '*on,"  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  rich  ranch-owner's  daughter,  or  the  physician's  wife, 
rides  side  by  side  with  her  own  or  her  neighbor's  servant — un- 
reluctantly  and  in  free  comradeship. 

The  midday  lunch  is  enjoyed  in  the  field,  at  the  restaurant, 
in  the  home,  or  in  the  camp.  As  there  are  both  grocery  store 
and  butcher  shop  in  the  camp  (both  owned  by  the  Hop  Com- 
pany), meals,  hot  or  cold,  boiled  or  fried,  can  be  prepared  by 
the  campers,  when  and  how  they  please.  For  the  butcher  shop 
the  company  does  its  own  killing.  Twenty  artesian  wells  dot  the 
yard,  and  consequently  there  is  abundant  water,  cool,  healthful 
and  easy  of  access. 
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Caught  by  a  Snapshot. 

No  restrictions  are  laid  upon  the  worker  as  to  time  and 
amount  of  labor  to  be  gfiven.  He  is  paid  so  much  per  pound,  and 
has  the  privilege  of  making  ten  cents  or  three  dollars  per  day, 
as  he  chooses.  All  that  is  required  of  him  is  that  he  pick  the 
hops  clean.     In  this  respect  the  Paiutes  excel. 

Let  us  leave  the  work  of  the  field  for  a  few  minutes  and  take 
a  look  at  the  Indians,  and  at  the  social  side  of  the  hop-picking. 
The  arrival  of  the  Paiutes  is  an  annual  event  in  the  history  of 
the  town  and  of  the  hop  yard— and  rightly,  for  nowhere  else, 
away  from  their  own  home,  can  these  strangely  interesting 
people  be  so  well  studied  as  in  this  camp,  where  they  build  their 
shelter,  buy  their  food,  prepare  it  in  their  own  way,  and  carry 
on  their  mode  of  living  regardless  of  curious  eyes. 

For  the  past  few  years  they  have  been  brought  from  Reno, 
Nevada.  As  their  railroad  fare  is  paid,  and  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  goodlj'  sum  by  eas}"  labor,  thej^  are  always  anx- 
ious to  come.  A  strip  of  land  towards  the  foothills  is  reserved 
for  them,  and,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  camp,  they  set  about 
constructing  rude  shelters  of  willow  branches — in  most  cases 
only  thin  walls  to  the  windward.  In  a  few  hours  all  of  them 
(150  to  200)  are  **  domiciled"  for  the  season. 

Like  the  rest  of  their  race,  the  Paiutes  are  either  superstitious 
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Owe  op  thb  Paiutk  Captains. 


about  having  their  pictures  taken,  or  so  worldly  wise  that  a  kodak 
aimed  at  them  elicits  '*I  want  four  bits! "  as  promptl}^  as  if  the 
phrase  were  an  automatic  response  to  the  pressure  of  a  button. 
It  is  worth  twice  the  price  to  be  a  spectator  at  one  of  these 
photographic  attempts.  The  photographer  hoping,  while  par- 
leying with  the  redskins,  to  be  able  to  focus  his  camera  without 
paying  the  **  four  bits,"  sees  his  opportunity  in  the  finder  (after 
his  patience  is  almost  exhausted),  and  slyly  proceeds  to  press 
the  bulb,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  ever)'  Paiute's  face  is  hidden — 
and  his  picture  shows  an  unrecognizable  heap  of  blankets  and 
shawls  spread  out  on  the  ground,  with  here  and  there  a  pair  of 
protruding  legs. 

Social  features  are  by  no  means  lacking  at  the  Pleasanton 
hop-pickings.  Often  the  week's  work  is  pleasantly  broken  by 
the  young  people  with  moonlight  hay-rides  to  Fernbrook,  Rose- 
dale  or  Sunol  Glen — or  lacking  the  moon,  lanterns  will  serve. 
It  is  closed  every  Saturday  night  with  a  *' hop-dance,"  given  in 
one  of  the  large  buildings  near  the  kilns.  The  floor  of  this 
building  is  waxed,  the  ceiling  and  walls  are  hung  with  graceful 
festoons  and  clusters  of  hops,  and  the  hours  until  midnight 
speed  all  too  rapidly  for  the  young  people,  who  seem  to  imbibe 
youth  and  strength  from  the  hop-scented  atmosphere. 
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Indian  Women  Picking  Hops. 


Occasionally  a  few  Paiutes,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  a 
twentieth  century  spirit  all  their  own,  slip  into  the  dance-hall 
and  awkwardly  occupy  chairs  and  benches  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
floor.  Sometimes  two  of  the  more  ambitious  squaws  will  ven- 
ture into  a  remote  corner,  and  make  grotesque  attempts  at  a  two- 
step  or  a  waltz  ;  but  they  certainly  are  less  successful  on  the 
floor  than  in  the  hop-field. 

Turning  now  again  to  the  day's  work:  after  weighing,  the 
hops  are  taken  to  the  kilns,  and  lifted  b}^  elevators  to  the  dry- 
room.  There  are  four  floors  in  the  dry-room  (all  on  the  same 
level)  with  a  furnace  under  each.  The  kilns  are  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  truncated  pyramid,  thus  causing  the  heat 
to  be  distributed  over  a  very  large  surface.  The  dry-floors,  imme- 
diately above  the  kilns,  are  constructed  of  slats  covered  with 
burlap,  to  allow  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  to  come  through.  A 
*'  floor  "  of  hops  is  spread  evenly  over  the  burlap,  to  a  thickness 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  is  kept  there  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours— the  duration  being  regulated,  of  course,  by 
the  heat  and  the  thickness  of  the  hops.  The  temperature  of  the 
dry-room  varies  from  150^  to  170^F.  For  an  hour,  just  before 
the  hops  are  taken  out  of  the  dry-room,  they  are  put  through  a 
process  of  sulphuring,  to  bleach  them  and  to  give  them  an  even 
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color.  For  this  purpose  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  sulphur  are 
used  every  season.  The  immediate  drying  of  the  hops  is  en- 
trusted to  two  experts,  who  return  every  year  to  repeat  their 
former  successes. 

While  in  the  cooler,  the  hops  take  on  sufficient  moisture  to 
make  them  bale  well.  The  baling  takes  two  or  three  weeks,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  crop. 

When  the  hops  are  dried,  the  conversion  from  green  to  dry 
figures  out  about  3^3  to  1 ;  /.  c,  100  lbs.  of  green  hops  weigh 
about  30  lbs.  when  dry.  A  green  pick  of  2,500,000  lbs.  when 
dry  would  weigh  only  750,000  lbs. 

Hops  are  of  a  superior  or  inferior  quality  according  to  the  per 
cent,  of  lupulin  they  contain.  Lupulin  is  the  fine  yellow  powder 
that  contains  the  bitter,  medicinal  principle  of  hops  ;  therefore, 
the  more  of  this  the  hops  contain,  the  greater  the  demand  for 
them.  The  world-wide  reputation  of  the  Pleasantons,  together 
with  the  evenness  of  so  large  a  crop,  insures  them  always  a 
ready  market ;  they  are  shipped  annually  to  London,  England, 
where  they  are  handled  by  one  large  house. 

The  first  cost  of  setting  out  the  Pleasanton  Hop  Company 
plant  was  over  $200,000.  It  stands  today  as  an  investment  of 
$300,000. 

Pleasanton,  Cal. 
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AN  OLD  ENGLISH  PLAY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  RAYMOND  MACDONALD  ALDEN* 

\0  produce  a  play  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  kind  of  stage, 
which  was  familiar  to  Shakespeare's  original  audi- 
ences :  this  was  the  problem  lately  undertaken  by  the  Eng- 
lish Club  of  Stanford  University.  To  some  people,  without 
what  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  calls  '*historical-mindedness," 
it  may  seem  foolish  to  attempt  to  put  one's  self  out  of 
sight  of  modern  improvement— electric  lights,  gilded  decora- 
tions, elaborate  stage  machinery,  and  all  the  rest— and  to  imag- 
ine one's  self  in  the  primitive  and  inadequate  theater  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  But  to  those  with  the  right  sort  of  imagina- 
tion such  an  effort  is  its  own  reward ;  and  this  was  discovered 
by  those  who  saw  the  recent  performances  at  Stanford. 

Of  course  there  was  no  effort  to  take  away  the  central  roof  of 
the  theater,  leaving  a  part  of  the  audience  under  the  open  sky, 
nor  to  require  the  audience  in  the  pit  to  stand  throughout  the 
performance,  all  of  which  would  have  been  historic  but  rather 
uncomfortable.  Up  to  the  footlights  one  saw  the  usual  Assem- 
bly Hall  of  the  University ;  back  of  these  one  saw  an  Eliza- 
bethan stage.  This  was  partly  roofed  over,  forming  in  reality 
a  covered  stage,  and  another,  uncovered,  that  projected  into  the 
pit ;  while  behind  and  above  was  a  third  stage,  or  balcony, 
representing  any  elevated  scene  which  the  play  might  require. 
Still  higher  than  the  stage-roof  and  the  balcony  one  saw  a  little 
hut  or  tower,  from  which  an  occasional  drop-scene  might  be 
lowered,  and  in  the  window  of  which  appeared  the  trumpeter 
who  blew  three  blasts  as  a  warning  that  the  play  was  about  to 
begin. 

The  stage-picture  also  included  a  few  of  the  gallery-boxes, 
where  the  richer  or  more  aristocratic  Elizabethans  found  seats 
on  either  side  of  the  stage  ;  and  this  part  of  the  old  English 
audience  was  represented,  as  well  as  the  actors.  Still  further, 
there  was  a  number  of  Elizabethan  gallants  on  three-legged 
stools  at  either  corner  of  the  stage  itself,  where,  after  the  an- 
cient free-and-easy  manner,  they  could  exchange  jokes  with  the 
players  and  make  themselves  quite  as  conspicuous.  The  life 
and  color  resulting  from  the  presence  of  these  merry  young  gen- 
tlemen, as  well  as  the  ladies  in  the  balcony-boxes,  was  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  play,  and  the  spectators  real- 
ized how  much  the  gay  costumes  of  our  ancestors  did  to  compen- 
sate for  the  comparative  dullness  of  the  early  stage  itself. 

The  amount  of  scenery  used  was  very  slight.     There  seems  to 

*  Under  whose  direction  the  play  was  staffed. 
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be  some  uncertainty  as  to  just  bow  mucb  tbere  was  of  tbis 
sort  of  thing  in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  it  is  certain  that  com- 
pared with  the  trappings  of  a  modern  theater  it  was  slight 
enough.  In  the  play  at  Stanford  there  was  one  drop-scene, 
representing  a  forest  in  rough  fashion,  but  all  other  changes  of 
scene  were  indicated  by  movable  properties  which  were  carried 
on  and  off  by  stage-boys  in  costume,  and  by  placards  hung  from 
one  of  the  pillars.  *' Venturewell's  House,"  the  ''Bell  Inn," 
and  the  like,  were  distinguished  by  signs  of  this  sort.  When 
one  reads  of  such  devices  as  having  been  in  use  in  the 
Elizabethan  theater,  he  is  likely  to  laugh  at  the  crudeness 
of  such  a  performance,  and  to  wonder  how  the  serious 
enjoyment  of  the  spectators  could  have  been  maintained,  but  a 
view  of  a  good  play,  under  the  old  conditions  helps  to  make 
things  clearer.  *'What  astonished  me  most,"  said  a  distin- 
guished guest,  in  speaking  of  the  performance  at  Stanford, 
"  was  the  perfect  satisfaction  I  felt  with  the  few  properties  and 
the  sign-boards,  as  indicating  the  different  scenes.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  an  adequate  way  of  representing 
the  situation."  The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  many 
others.  The  fact  is,  the  Elizabethan  theater  left  a  good  many 
things  to  the  imagination  of  its  audiences,  and  trained  their 
imaginations  by  so  doing  in  a  way  which  an  elaborate  modern 
theatre  can  tardly  rival. 

Between  the  acts  there  was  no  curtain  lowered,  but  the  musi- 
cians in  one  of  the  balcony  boxes  struck  up  genuine  Elizabethan 
airs  on  their  fiddles,  while  a  dancing  boy  ran  out  and  went 
through  jigs  which  were  at  least  intended  to  be  Elizabethan, 
too.  Meantime  another  boy  was  selling  cross-buns  and  apples 
to  the  stage  audience  ;  the  young  gallants  were  strolling  about 
the  stage  exchanging  flirtations  with  masked  ladies  in  the 
boxes.  A  grocer  and  his  wife,  who  had  also  mounted  the  stage 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  near  the  scene  of  action,  were  cracking 
nuts  or  buying  beer  of  the  attendants ;  and  altogether  the  scene 
was  such  a  bustling  bit  of  old  London  life  of  Shakespeare's  day 
that  one  had  to  rub  his  eyes  to  make  sure  that  some  fairy  had 
not  transported  him  over  three  centuries  of  time  ! 

The  play  itself  is  not  properly  a  part  of  our  present  subject, 
except  as  to  its  general  character  and  suggest iveness.  It  was 
*'  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  a  lively  comedy  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  young  dramatists  who  in  1610  were 
just  succeeding  Shakespeare  as  the  chief  figures  in  the  English 
romantic  drama.  The  play  is  not  only  full  of  fun,  but  also  full 
of  good  old  songs  of  the  Elizabethan  day,  which  at  the  Stan- 
ford performance  were  sung  in  every  case  to  genuine  Elizabethan 
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music — full  of  action,  too,  of  the  vigorous  and  uproarious  kind 
for  which  Eng^lish  audiences  have  always  had  an  undisguised,  if 
somewhat  vulgar,  liking.  The  scene  changed  constantly  from 
one  place  to  another,  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible  if  the 
scenery  were  really  to  be  changed  to  suit,  and  there  were 
fights,  and  a  ghost,  and  a  funeral,  which  turned  out  not 
to  be  a  funeral,  and  plenty  of  other  sensations.  In  this 
respect  the  Elizabethan  play  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
Greek  play  which  the  Stanford  students  had  presented  just  a 
year  before.  That  was  simple,  severe,  with  little  action,  with 
few  actors  and  no  changes  of  scene — having  all  the  character- 
istics, in  a  word,  which  the  critics  still  call  **  classical."  The 
old  English  play,  with  its  complexity,  its  vivacity,  its  perpetu- 
ally changing  actors  and  scenes,  was  a  brilliantly  contrasting 
piece  of  the  later  **  romantic"  style. 

One  might  make  a  single  concluding  reflection  on  this  inter- 
esting experiment.  The  quality  of  the  acting  was  universally 
commented  on  as  being  exceptionally  satisfactory,  although  it 
was  the  work  of  college  undergraduates,  largely  inexperienced, 
and  without  any  professional  coaching  whatever.  In  some  cases 
this  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  happy  choice  of  particularly  gifted 
students  ;  but  in  general  it  suggested  that  the  very  spontaneity 
and  naturalness  of  these  actors,  without  the  conventional  stage 
manners  and  tones  which  all  but  the  very  best  professionals  find 
it  so  difficult  to  avoid,  give  of  themselves  a  high  type  of  dramatic 
work.  The  experiment  was  therefore  a  hopeful  one  for  further 
work  of  the  same  character  by  university  students,  and  certainly, 
following  so  close  upon  the  success  of  the  Greek  play  (the 
"Antigone  "),  it  speaks  well  for  the  versatility  of  our  California 
college  men  and  women. 

Stanford  University. 
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BULLYING   THE    "QUAKER    INDIANS/* 

By  CHAS,  F.  LUMMIS, 
III. 

^rtHE  Commissioner  of  In- 
J^  dian  Affairs  has  prom- 
ised the  thorougfh  inves- 
tigation asked  by  the  Sequoya 
League  in  its  charges  against 
Chas.  E.  Burton,  the  narrow-be- 
tween-the-eyes  agent  who  has 
for  four  years  been  terrorizing, 
abusing,  and  by  six-shooter-sua- 
sion haggling  the  hair  of  the 
Hopi  Indians  of  Moqui.  If  the 
investigation  is  strictly  carried 
out,  the  reign  of  the  Pinhead 
Tyrant  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 
And  Commissioner  Jones  h^s 
agreed  to  have  the  trial  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  persons 
suggested  by  the  League.  Indian 
Inspector  J.  E.  Jenkins  will  be  in 
charge.  He  is  an  alert  and  com- 
petent man,  and  was  named  for 
this  task  by  the  League  in  recog- 
nition of  his  honorable  record. 
Formal  complaint  against  Bur- 
ton was  made  by  the  League  in 
the  following  form : 

To  the  Hon,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D,  C: 

Sir  :  The  Sequoya  Lea^e,  incorporated  to  assist  Indians  in  common- 
sense  ways — one  of  which  ways  is  to  furnish  their  official  protector,  the 
Department,  with  accurate,  competent  and  disinterested  information  as  to 
actual  conditions  in  the  field  —  after  eight  months'  careful  investigation, 
with  its  authorized  agent  on  the  ground  for  five-and-a-half  months,  now 
through  its  Executive  Committee  respectfully  requests  you  to  order  a  full 
and  searching  investigation  into  the  charges  hereinafter  preferred  against 
Charles  E.  Burton,  Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing, Agent  for  the 
Moquis  and  Navajos,  stationed  at  Keam's  Canon,  Ariz. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  this  investigation  be  open  and  under  oath,  and 
conducted  by  officials  familiar  with  and  respected  in  the  West ;  and  \erf 
respectfully  suggest  that,  though  none  of  these  gentlemen  are  personally 
known  to  this  Executive  Committee,  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright,  or  Special 
Agent  J.  E.  Jenkins,  or  Superintendent  S.  M.  McCowan  of  the  Chilocco 
School,  all  have  such  reputation  in  this  region  that  their  verdict  would 
command  public  confidence. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  subjoined 
be  summoned,  and  any  others  whose  testimony  can  serve  to  bring  out  the 
truth  and  the  equities  of  the  case. 

We  respectfully  request  that  a  representative  of  this  League,  to  be  named 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  be  summoned  to  be  present  at  said  investi- 
gation, and  authorized  to  assist  the  officials  of  the  Government  in  bringing 
out  the  evidence  this  League  has  been  gathering  for  more  than  eight 
months. 

CHARGES. 

We  charge  that  Charles  E.  Burton,  Superintendent  and  Special  Disburs- 


Burton's  Man  Tied  This  Man*s  Hands 

With  Wire  and  Sheared  His  Head 

AS  A  Punishment. 


A  HoPi  MoTHBR  AND  Child  AT  HoMB.  Pkoto  by  A.  C.  Vromau, 
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ing  Agent  for  the  Moquis  and  Navajoa,  at  Keam's  Canon,  Ariz.,  is  an  in- 
competent and  unsuitable  person  for  such  position ;  for  the  following 
reasons,  among  others : 

GSNBRAi,  Incompbtbncs  :  This  does  not  refer  to  routine  ability,  of 
which  the  Department  has  the  best  opportunity  to  judge  ;  but  to  qualifica- 
tions no  less  important  in  a  man  who  has  to  control  or  direct  pupils  or  a 
people — particularly  to  civilize  and  educate  them.  Mr.  Burton  has  been 
about  four  years  in  this  spot  under  Government  pay  to  guide  these  2600 
Indians  in  the  plan  of  civilization  formulated  by  the  Department  with  so 
much  pains.  In  that  time  he  has  gained  neither  the  respect,  the  confidence 
nor  the  good-will  of  his  wards,  nor  of  those  who  know  them.  He  has  not 
tried  to  understand  the  Indians,  and  does  not  understand  them.  He  is  still 
unable  to  communicate  with  them,  except  through  incompetent  interpre- 
ters. But  the  Indians  understand  him.  The  1800  Moquis  (properly  called 
Hopi)  fear  and  detest  him  as  an  unfeeling,  unwise  and  despotic  oppressor. 
Their  judgment  of  his  mental  equipment  is,  as  expressed  to  his  face  (not 
angrily,  but  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact),  '*you  talk  and  act  as  a  boy." 
The  800  Navajos  under  this  Agency  despise  him  because  he  coerces  the 
submissive  Hopi,  but  does  not  pretend  to  coerce  the  spirited  Navajos — and 
all  Indians  detest  a  coward.  He  has  absolutely  failed  to  enlist  or  to  interest 
either  tribe  in  the  Government  plans  for  their  advancement.  He  cannot 
lead  them  a  step  in  any  direction :  and  no  man  can  drive  any  people  far. 
He  has  no  influence  save  by  compulsion  or  intimidation ;  the  Indians  will 
do  nothing  at  his  instance  save  as  they  have  to.  He  still  "  induces  "  little 
children  to  come  to  school  bv  armed  raids  of  the  immemorial  and  dreaded 
enemies  of  their  people.  For  centuries  the  nomad  Navajos  raided,  mur- 
dered and  plundered  the  house-building,  agricultural  Moquis ;  and  he  uses 
these  traditional  foes  as  his  **  policemen."  Intimidation  and  force  are  his 
only  "civilizing  agencies."  Yet  the  Moquis  are  notoriously  the  gentlest, 
most  inoffensive  and  most  tractable  Indians  in  this  country,  and  have  been 
for  centuries.  Their  very  name,  Hopi,  means  "  The  Peaceful  People." 
Other  persons  (in  the  Service,  and  out)  have  been  able  to  help  these 
Indians  in  civilization  by  winning  their  respect  and  trust.  Any  person 
wise  and  patient  can  lead  the  Moquis  forward;  and  a  superintendent 
adding  these  qualities  to  the  prestige  of  his  office,  among  a  people  whose 
reverence  for  authority  is  profound,  and  who  obey  their  own  laws  more 
scrupulously  than  any  American  community  obeys  American  laws,  could 
work  wonders  here.  A  man  who,  after  four  years  with  the  same  pupils,  has 
no  other  hold  upon  them,  than  show  of  weapons,  beating,  dragging  and 
otherwise  coercing  them,  is  not  qualified  as  a  teacher  anywhere. 

This  lyeague  is  dominated  not  by  "Old  Women  of  either  sex,"  but  by  prac- 
tical men  of  far  longer  experience  with  the  frontier  and  with  Indians  than 
Mr.  Burton  has  had.  They  understand  the  difficulties  of  his  position ;  they 
know  the  people  he  has  in  charge ;  and  they  are  not  sentimentalists.  But 
as  practical  men  of  experience  with  Indians,  with  schools,  and  with  other 
matter-of-fact  things,  they  believe  the  way  to  get  a  horse  to  drink  is  to 
bring  him  to  the  water  without  abuse,  and  induce  him  to  feel  that  he 
wishes  to  drink.  We  have  never  known  a  horse  to  be  beaten  or  kicked  into 
thinking  he  was  thirsty.  We  believe  there  can  be  no  education  anywhere 
save  by  the  trust  and  willingness  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  these  cannot  be 
clubbed  into  him.  We  believe  they  can  be  secured  only  by  such  measures 
as  the  regulations  of  the  Service  repeatedly  and  wisely  inculcate — "  tact 
and  perseverance,"  "inducing,"  "patience,"  etc.,  as  well  as  "firmness. 
This  ability  and  this  tact  Mr.  Burton  absolutely  lacks ;  and  his  firmness 
is  only  toward  the  humble  Moquis,  never  for  the  uncowed  Navajos.  If  he 
were  disarmed  of  his  six-shooters  and  Winchesters,  he  could  not  fill  the 
Moqui  schools  to  half  their  present  enrollment,  if  at  all.  It  is  the  weapons, 
not  the  man,  that  still  rule — after  four  years.  No  people  are  more  respon- 
sive to  justice,  friendliness  and  tact :  and  anyone  with  common  sense,  ex- 
perience and  reasonable  consideration  and  adaptability,  could  carry  out 
the  Department's  policies  here  if  there  were  not  a  gun  in  Arizona. 

Arbitrary  and  Dbspotic  Conduct:  We  charge  that  Mr.  Burton 
has  not  only  intimidated  the  Moquis  so  the  children  flee  in  terror 
when  he  or  his  subordinates  are  seen  approaching,  and  adults  retire 
to  their  houses  —  whereas  both  hasten  out  to  greet  other  persons  (in- 
cluding teachers)  who  are  trying  with  real  patience  and  tact  to  uplift 
them.  We  charge  that  he  has  also  intimidated  the  employes  under 
him,  threatening  to  withhold  their  credits  if  they  discuss  his  policies 
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among^  themaelyea  at  all,  and  rebttkingr  those  who  aeein  to  be  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians  ;  that  his  despotic  action  toward  reputable  Amer- 
icans justifiably  visiting  the  reservation  has  often  been  complained  of. 
We  charge  that  he  is  habitually  hostile  to  those  teachers  and  those  visitors 
who  show  consideration  for  the  Indians,  or  whom  the  Indians  seem  to 
trust;  and  that  though  the  Moquis  are  in  serious  destitution  he  has 
hampered  efforts  to  aid  them — even  refusing  the  offer  of  a  responsible 
citizen  to  increase  at  his  own  expense  their  wretched,  inadequate  and 
laborious  water  supply,  which  is  insufficient  not  only  for  irrigation  but  for 
drinking  and  Yrashing.  The  League  does  not  uphold  ignorant  and  meddle- 
some tourists,  many  of  whom  should  be  ordered  off  any  reservation. 

Iifi^BGAi,  Vioi^NCB :  We  charge  that  Mr.  Burton's  administration  stead- 
ily has  been,  and  habitually  is,  marked  by  physical  violence — assaults, 
draggings,  shovings,  kickings,  blows  with  the  fist,  floggings,  destruction 
of  property,  and  other  actions  directly  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Ser- 
vice, clearly  illegal  and  inhuman,  and  absolutely  needless  and  wanton,  as 
toward  the  inoffensive  Moquis.  Mr.  Burton  has  been  far  too  prudent  to 
attempt  these  measures  with  the  Navajos.  Rule  46  makes  him  "respon- 
sible for  .  .  .  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  employees. '*  We  charge 
that  under  his  responsible  direction,  and  with  his  knowledge,  fathers, 
mothers  and  children  have  been  violently  handled — struck,  dragged,  driven, 
torn  roughly  apart,  menaced  with  fire  arms,  shot  after,  and  given  "  cruel 
and  degrading  punishments."  We  charge  that  one  of  his  teachers  smashed 
all  the  crockery  in  a  house,  and  cut  the  blankets  to  pieces  with  a  knife,  be- 
cause the  unprotected  mother  and  daughter  fled  in  terror  at  his  approach. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  Mr.  Burton's  two  subordinates,  H.  Elampmeyer 
(recently  transferred  to  a  school  in  the  State  of  Washington)  and  —  Bal- 
linger,  Kampmeyer's  successor  as  teacher  at  Oraibi,  be  included  in  this 
investigation ;  both  on  charges  of  brutality ;  and  that  if  they  be  found 
guilty  they  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the  Service. 

Vioi,ATiON  OF  Rui«BS  OF  THE  SERVICE :  We  Charge  that  Mr.  Burton 
violates  the  entire  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  regulations  established  by  the 
Department  for  "  the  preparation  of  Indian  youth  for  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship,"  the  "  formation  of 
character  "  and  "  moral  responsibility."  The  reign  of  terror  he  has  estab- 
lished and  maintained  there  obviously  does  not  develop  any  of  these  desir- 
able qualities.  We  specifically  charge  him  with  disregarding  Rules  3, 12, 
13,  14;  and  particularly  with  gross  and  repeated  violation  of  Rules  248 
and  249. 

''  248.  Disciplinary  measures  shall  be  devised  with  reference  to  local  and 
individual  needs,  and  on  the  principle  that  the  school  is  a  formative,  and 
not  a  penal,  institution. 

"  249.  In  no  case  shall  the  school  employees  resort  to  abusive  language, 
ridicule,  corporal  punishment,  or  any  other  cruel  or  degrading  measure." 

We  charge  that  in  contempt  of  this  sensible  and  authoritative  order  of 
the  Department,  pupils  in  his  power  have  been  struck  and  whipped ;  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  knocked  down,  and  kicked  when  down ;  children  not  five  years 
old,  dragged  or  driven  long  distances  in  the  snow,  insufficiently  clad  ;  one 
boy  whipped  till  he  fainted,  and  was  kept  in  the  teacher's  room  over  night 
to  recover  (his  offense  having  been  using  a  word  of  Hopi  at  the  table) — 
and  many  similar  '*  disciplinary  measures."  We  charge  that  not  only  have 
the  children  been  violently  castigated  but  that  parents  have  been  habitually 
punished  because  their  children  were  in  terror  of  their  masters  ;  punished 
by  imprisonment,  personal  assault  and  other  "  cruel  and  degrading  " 
punishment. 

We  charge  that  Mr.  Burton  has  habitually  applied  the  so-called  "  Hair* 
Cut  Order"  (advised  by  the  Department  for  the  "civilization"  of  the 
Indians)  as  a  punitive  measure — ^the  precise  thing  for  which  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  year  1621  emphatically  rebuked  certain  of  his  "  Indian 
Agents  "  in  this  same  region.  The  Order  referred  to,  and  its  supplement- 
ary Order,  both  commend  Agents  to  "  induce  "  and  to  use  "  tact,  judgment 
and  perseverance ; "  and  they  were  given  until  June  30th  to  report  pro- 
gress. We  charge  that  'bSi,  Burton  suppressed  the  second  and  interpret- 
ive Order  (which  made  clear  the  non-coercive  spirit  of  the  first) ;  that 
armed  with  the  first  Order  he  hastily,  eagerly  and  buUyingly  coerced  the 
Moquis ;  surrounding  their  towns  with  armed  Navajos  and  whites,  herding 
the  unwilling  men  into  their  council  chambers ;  having  them  held,  and 
forcibly  shearing  them  against  their  indignant  protests,  as  they  had  been 
sheep,  in  at  least  one  instance  so  wounding  a  man  that  he  wore  the  scars 
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upon  his  face  months  later.  We  charge  that  as  a  ptmishment  because  his 
five-Tsar-old  boj  was  in  mortal  terror  of  Kampmeyer,  who  had  flog'red 
him,  and  would  not  come  down  to  school  but  clung^  to  his  father,  the  father 
was  dra^rgr^  down  from  the  cliff  to  the  school,  his  hands  bjrand  behind  him 
with  balingr  wire,  and  his  hair  forcibly  hagrgled  off  by  the'  teacher. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  and  many  like  procedures  are  not  what  was 
contemplated  by  the  Department  when  it  enjoined  using^  *"  tact,  judgment 
and  peraeyerance."  We  t>elieve  that  cutting  a  father's  hair  by  force  and 
as  a  punishment  is  not  only  "degrading  and  cruel"  among  Indians  or 
whites,  but  that  it  is  in  direct  contempt  of  the  Department,  and  damaging 
to  its  dignity  and  to  the  success  of  the  policy  by  which  it  aims  to  make  the 
Indians  "fit  for  American  citizenship."  And  we  desire  the  investigation 
to  note  how  many  Navajos  Mr.  Burton  has  *'  persuaded  "  to  have  their  hair 
cut,  outside  a  few  who  keep  their  *'  jobs "  under  him  only  on  that 
condition. 

We  respectfully  tint  particularly  request  that  witnesses  in  this  case  be 
officially  assured  of  protection— and  then  Given  ProUcHon,  We  urge  this 
in  the  most  respectful  spirit,  solely  because  we  are  long  familiar  with  the 
methods  an  Agent  often  emplors  to  "  punish  "  any  one,  Indian  or  white, 
who  dares  testify  adversely.  The  Hopi  have  t>een  so  often  officially  threat- 
ened that  unless  they  would  come  to  school,  or  get  their  hair  cut,  or  make 
some  other  important  compliance,  their  towns  should  be  shelled  by  U.  8. 
troops,  and  their  children  taken  from  them  forever — and  have,  in  fact,  been 
so  often  so  roughly  handled  for  their  slowness  in  becoming  white  men — 
that  they  are  ready  to  believe  almost  any  promised  calamity  can  and  will 
be  inflicted  on  them  if  they  dare  speak  against  their  Agent.  As  for  em- 
ployes, traders  and  missionaries,  the  standing  threat  of  losing  their  posi- 
tions, or  their  leave  to  remain  and  teach  the  Indians,  is  no  vague  contin- 
gency. All  realize  that  it  is  hanging  over  their  heads.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  certain  recent  removals  made  by  Mr.  Burton  were  purely  to 
"  get  rid  of  people  that  knew  too  much,"  or  to  punish  them  for  having 
ventured  to  speak  to  him  or  to  fellow  employes  concerning  some  of  the 
gross  abuses  of  his  administration.  This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Service ;  and  we  ask  that  these  dismissals  be  made  part  of  the 
matters  to  be  investigated  ;  particularly  those  of  Miss  Watkins  and  Mrs. 
Dandridge. 

We  respect  the  Department's  predisposition  in  favor  of  its  employes, 
particularly  of  those  who  make  satisfactory  reports  and  fill  their  schools — 
the  means  not  always  being  specified  in  their  reports ;  at  Moqui  the  schools 
are  filled  at  the  point  of  the  six-shooter.  No  branch  of  the  public  service 
could  be  administered  without  due  protection  of  its  agents  against  irre- 
sponsible gossip,  ignorant  or  hysterical  meddling,  and  personal  grievances. 
But  we  are  neither  irresponsible,  impatient,  nor  uninformed.  We  have 
waited  quietly  and  patiently,  long  after  the  matter  became  a  scandal ;  and 
still  waited  until  full  investigation  by  disinterested,  competent  and  reli- 
able agents  had  verified  the  almost  universal  protest  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  practically  all  Americans  familiar  with  the  case.  As  to  the  common 
sense  and  tinimpeachable  veracity  and  reliability  of  the  special  agent  who 
has,  under  our  authority,  conducted  the  larger  part  of  the  investigation, 
we  can  produce  overwhelming  evidence.  Meantime,  as  offset  to  the  not 
wholly  disinterested  representations  Mr.  Burton  may  have  made  to  the  De- 
partment concerning  this  surveillance,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  hand  you 
the  appended  voucher  from  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tuttle,  of  Missouri,  who  is, 
we  believe,  personally  known  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a 
trustworthy  person.  We  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
memorial  appended  endorsing  the  League's  petition  for  an  investigation  is 
sigrned  by  some  employes,  and  by  seven  or  eight  citizens  of  high  standing, 
who  are  personally  familiar  with  the  facts. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  more  important  things  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  prove,  we  respectfully  ask  that  Mr.  Burton  t>e  suspended  as  Super- 
intendent and  special  Disbursing  Agent  pending  investigation  of  these 
responsible  and  serious  charges. 

(A  list  follows  of  witnesses  asked  to  be  subpoenaed.) 
Signed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sequoya  Leafifue. 
A  strong  endorsement  by  scientists,  travelers,  teachers  and 
others  familiar  with  the  facts,  accompanied  this  paper. 
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THE   LADY   OF    THE    GALLEON. 

By  LOUISE  HERRICK  WALL. 

IV, 

W  THOUGHT  the  lady  walked  most  wearily,  as  we  set  out  on 
J[  our  strange  journey  downward.  I  carried  the  lantern  close, 
and  we  passed  unobserved  in  the  darkness  of  the  mid-watch 
down  the  hatchway  to  the  gun-deck  and  then  below  to  the  berth- 
deck,  where  our  fagged-out  sailors,  sharing  the  common  hard- 
ship, snored  in  stifling  quarters.  I  carried  the  key  of  the  hatch 
leading  to  the  hold,  and  I  knew  I  should  find  the  trap-door — for 
it  was  nothing  more — toward  the  center  of  the  deck  space. 
Stooping  under  the  hammocks,  keeping  the  light  turned  from 
the  half-naked  man  above  me,  I  searched  for  the  hatch  by  mov- 
ing the  lantern  foot  by  foot  over  the  unclean  deck,  the  lady 
standing  close,  while  the  rats  squeaked  and  ran  with  slipping 
claws  on  the  timbers  overhead.  Under  a  heavy  chest,  I  at 
length  found  what  I  sought ;  and  setting  my  whole  weight 
against  the  barricade,  I  pushed  it  slowly  from  over  the  trap- 
door. The  sailor  above  me  turned  in  his  sleep  and  thrust  out  a 
naked  leg.  We  stood  still,  listening,  motionless  save  for  the 
curious  jostling  heave  of  the  ship  shouldering  her  way  deep  in 
the  sea.  When  I  took  the  lock  from  the  staple  and  carefully 
pushed  aside  the  cover,  such  noisome  air  swept  up  from  the  hold 
that  I  drew  back.  We  heard  the  sound  of  voices  below  us 
whispering. 

"Are  you  afraid  ?  "  I  asked,  for  I  felt  Sister  Carmelita  shud- 
der as  she  put  her  foot  on  the  ladder. 

'*  Do  not  speak  I "  she  breathed,  and  once  more  began  the  de- 
scent. Her  long  wet  garments  dragged  on  the  rungs,  as  she 
made  her  way  backward  with  slow,  womanish  clingings.  I 
came  close  after,  flashing  the  light  boldly,  for  the  place  was 
astir  with  life — rats,  vermin,  men. 

Under  the  guarded  hatchway,  for  we  were  in  the  after-hold, 
were  huddled  the  prisoners,  hundreds  of  vague  shapes  in  the 
black  hollow  of  the  ship.  The  beam  of  our  lantern  shook  a 
ray  here  and  there  over  the  staring  faces,  and  the  whispering 
ceased.  With  the  ship's  labour,  the  water  in  the  bilge  charged 
against  the  sides,  heavy,  sullen,  and  near  at  hand.  Despite  the 
heat,  there  was,  withal,  a  loathsome  chillness.  Everything 
wavered  before  the  eyes,  as  in  a  miasm — the  hammocks,  the 
faces,  the  half-seen  prisoners.  Only  the  foul  darkness  was  per- 
manent ;  upon  it  the  rest  was  blotted  fitfully. 

"  Quien  es  ?  "  called  the  voice  of  an  old  man. 

'*Soy  yo,  Carmelita  Maria  Vald&s  ! "  the  Sister  answered 
clear  and  cheery  as  a  young  cock  out  of  the  darkness. 
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I  saw  that  new  courage  had  come  to  her  at  sight  of  their 
misery. 

"  Go  back  1 "  she  said  to  me,  fiercely  ;  **  you  shall  not  look  at 
them.  It  is  enough  to  be  caged  like  this  without  being  gaped 
at.    'Give  me  the  lantern  and  go  back !  '* 

I  climbed  half  up  the  ladder,  breathing  better  for  the  air  of 
the  berth-deck  that  came  down.  Above  there  our  sailors  snored, 
all  out  of  unison  ;  below,  carrying  the  lantern,  the  Sister  went 
toward  the  prisoners.  I  could  see  her  standing  in  a  little  circle 
of  her  own  light,  like  a  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  while 
about  her  on  all  sides,  pressing  upon  her,  the  prisoners  stood, 
and  knelt  and  lay  at  her  feet,  every  face  turned  upon  her  as 
though  they  had  come  to  be  healed  of  disease  or  cleansed  of 
devils.  The  hold  rumbled  with  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and 
now  and  then  the  clearer  tone  of  hers  came  to  me.  Once  the 
faltering  light  drew  out  a  long  glint  from  the  blade  of  a  cutlass. 

** Poor  devils!"  I  muttered,  and  pulled  myself  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  into  the  blither  air  of  English  snoring.  It  was  quite 
dark  on  the  berth-deck,  and  silent,  except  for  the  ill-concerted 
breathing  of  the  men.  I  sat  at  the  top  of  the  open  hatch,  with 
my  feet  on  the  ladder  and  my  shoulders  braced  against  the  chest 
that  I  had  pushed  aside  ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  seated  than  I  be- 
came conscious  of  some  waking  presence  near  me.  Throwing 
out  my  arm  I  struck  a  man  who  crouched  beside  me  full  in  the 
face.  I  grappled  and  shook  him,  but  he  made  feeble  resistance. 
He  had  plainly  retreated  from  the  ladder  just  ahead  of  me,  the 
noise  of  my  steps  disguising  his. 

*' What  do  you  mean  by  following  and  spying  on  an  Officer  ?" 
I  demanded  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  I  followed  Sister  Carmelita.  I  am  interested  in  her  latest 
indiscretions."  I  dropped  the  man's  shoulder  and  struck  my 
flint.  In  the  flash  I  saw  the  Priest's  face,  white  from  illness, 
his  long  tucked-in  lip  quivering  as  a  rabbit's  over  a  lettuce  leaf. 

'*I  have  never  doubted  that  your  interest  was  in  some  way 
concerned,"  I  said  bluntly. 

"Her  honour  as  a  daughter  of  Holy  Church  concerns  me," 
he  replied  with  attempted  dignity. 

'*  What  concerns  me,"  I  said,  springing  up  sharply  and  drag- 
ging him  to  his  feet,  for  I  heard  the  Sister's  returning  step,  "is 
to  rid  this  place  of  you." 

So  saying,  I  put  my  hands  squarely  on  his  shoulders  and 
steered  his  small  figure  as  best  I  could  through  and  under  the 
thick  of  the  hammocks  and  up  to  the  deck  above.  On  coming 
down,  I  found  the  lady  leaning  against  a  stanchion  not  far  from 
the  ladder.    The  lantern  burned  dimly  at  her  feet,  and  the  piti- 
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fill  little  horde  of  weapons  w&s  clasped  in  her  arms.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  had  followed  her,  and  as  I  came  into  the  light 
they  turned  upon  me  with  hatred  in  their  wasted  faces.  She 
proffered  me  the  small  arms,  without  looking  up.  ^*  Here  they 
are ;  take  them,-'  she  said  in  a  strange  voice ;  and  as  I  took 
them,  she  bowed  forward  and  caught  at  the  stanchion  for  sup- 
port. I  thought  she  was  about  to  swoon  and  threw  out  my  arm, 
but  she  tore  herself  from  me  and  broke  into  bitter  sobbing.  At 
the  sound,  I  let  the  pistols  and  cutlasses  fall  where  they  would, 
and  gathered  her  and  all  her  wet  bunting  into  my  arms  to  carry 
her  from  the  place,  but  at  the  same  instant  the  Spaniards  near- 
est us  gave  a  shout  and  fell  upon  me.  As  scores  of  men  rushed 
out  of  the  darkness,  I  dropped  the  girl,  drew  my  sword,  with  a 
bound  covered  the  fallen  arms  on  the  deck  and  laid  about  with 
a  vigour  that  taught  the  swarming  scoundrels  that  an  arm  with 
a  sword  is  better  than  fifty  without.  Their  fury  was  against 
me,  but  for  a  moment  not  one  came  within  the  steel-lit  circle  of 
my  reach.  Then  from  behind  the  others  sprang  out  a  naked 
man,  nothing  upon  him  but  a  great  growth  of  ape-black  hair. 
He  whirled  a  rope  above  his  head  and,  with  a  yell,  let  fall  its 
coils  over  me,  and  flung  me  to  the  deck  by  the  incredible  craft  of 
arm  that  I  had  once  seen  practised  by  the  natives  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  noosing  the  wild  cattle  on  their  plains.  As  I  fell,  I 
felt  the  lash  and  gathering-in  grip  of  a  second  coil  that  bound 
my  sword  arm  against  my  body.  With  my  unbound  hand  I 
caught  up  a  pistol  and  cocked  it  against  my  thigh.  A  billet  of 
wood  struck  the  pistol  from  my  grasp,  and  the  billet  was  in  the 
hand  of  my  companion. 

*•  Fool  1 "  she  cried,  **  don't  shoot  1 " 

The  prisoners  drove  in  upon  me,  but  the  man  who  held  the 
leash  stood  off  and  let  swing  another  circle  of  rope  that  for  a 
breath  hovered  over  my  head  and  then  dropped  down  and  tight- 
ened about  my  throat.  Then  he  leaped  up  and  passed  the 
end  over  a  hammock-hook  above  me,  and  drew  upon  the 
hangman's  cord.  As  I  felt  the  throttle  of  it,  I  called  with  the 
last  of  my  voice — 

"Tell  them,  Carmelita  Vald&s,  that  they  can  kill  me,  but  that 
the  Commodore  will  straighten  my  account." 

She  stooped,  snatched  a  cutlass  from  its  sheath,  and  came 
upon  them  furiously  ;  and  the  feeble  madmen,  their  passion  al- 
ready spent,  gave  way  before  her.  Out  of  the  flood  of  her 
Spanish,  I  heard  the  name  "'  Macao,"  and  I  knew  that  she  told 
them  of  the  Commodore's  promise  of  a  speedy  release.  They 
seemed  suddenly  confounded  with  the  folly  of  what  they  did. 
My  pretty  hangman  knew  his  nakedness  and  slunk  behind  the 
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others,  as  she  set  her  d^ger  to  the  ropes  that  held  me.  When 
she  had  cnt  all  but  the  noose  about  my  neck,  she  said  to  me  in 
a  threatening  roice,  ''I  have  promised  in  jour  name  that  if 
you  are  released  you  will  have  none  of  these  men  punished.  Is 
it  so  ?  " 

I  fathered  myself  leisurely  and  measured  the  distance  to  the 
ladder's  foot. 

'*I  promise  them  death,"  I  shouted,  as  I  stripped  the  rope 
from  her  firrasp  and  gained  the  ladder  with  a  spring:.  As  I 
climbed,  I  sent  my  voice — my  topgallant-yard  voice — in  the 
lustiest  shout  of  my  life  up  the  hatch  to  the  men  above.  We 
heard  their  bare  heels  as  they  bounded  from  their  hammocks  on 
the  deck  over  us.  I  put  my  hands  against  the  closed  hatch 
and  raised  my  head  for  a  second  shout,  when  the  ladder  shook 
and  the  girl  threw  herself  upon  me,  clinfifing  and  climbing  as  a 
child  clings  and  climbs,  until  in  a  second  she  had  reached  my 
face  and  pressed  her  mouth  upon  my  parted  lips.  She  hung 
with  her  full  weight  about  my  neck.  My  voice  choked  and  my 
hands  fell  from  the  hatch  ;  we  tottered  on  the  unsteady  footing 
of  the  ladder,  as  she  whispered  beseeching  prayers  of  mercy. 
But  as  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  I  felt  nothing  but  anger 
against  her.  My  mood  could  not  come  about  so  fast,  and,  I  take 
it,  a  boy's  maiden  passion  is  largely  self-will,  and  for  love  itself 
he  would  not  be  baulked.  But  my  anger  toward  the  scurvy 
Spaniards  seemed  to  die  into  disgust.  My  soul  was  sick,  like 
the  air  about  us.  *^Let  me  go,"  I  said  roughly,  '^  and  we  will 
quit  this  hole." 

We  only  stopped  for  the  small  arms  and  lantern.  A  word 
from  me  quieted  the  drowsy  sailors,  who,  between  sleep  and 
fear,  stumbled  about  on  the  deck  questioning  one  another  of  the 
alarum. 

As  we  came  out  in  the  silence  the  stars  still  shone,  but  in  the 
East  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  in  one  spot,  seemed  to  curl  and 
wither  under  a  tiny  thread  of  fire.  With  clean  air  in  our 
throats  and  a  new  day  coming  up  out  of  the  sea,  a  strange  feel- 
ing took  hold  upon  me — a  rage  of  disappointment  against  my- 
self and  against  the  woman  who  had  cheated  me — she  had 
forced  what  I  desired  upon  me,  but  at  a  moment  when  I  had  no 
power  to  enjoy.  I  was  baffled  and  hot  with  shame  ;  then  sud- 
denly hot  with  purpose.  The  door  of  her  cabin  was  at  hand  ; 
there  was  but  a  second  more. 

*'Senorita  Valdte  I"  I  cried  insolently,  "you  offered  to  pay 
for  my  silence,  but  you  have  not  paid  enough." 

My  lips  had  not  seized  the  kiss  when  the  cabin  door  flew  open 
and  a  man  struck  me  across  the  cheek. 
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"Juan  I  Padre!"  she  cried,  for  just  behind  the  young  Span- 
iard came  the  priest  I  Before  she  could  speak  again,  the  youth 
had  forced  her  into  the  cabin  and  turned  the  lock  upon  her. 

*' '  Jeu  de  main,  jeu  de  vilain,'"  I  scoffed,  as  he  turned ;  for  the 
blazing  coolness  of  the  fight  was  upon  me. 

'* Now,"  he  demanded  in  French,  in  a  calm  voice,  "are  you 
ready  to  answer  for  yourself  ?  " 

*'  Quite  ready,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  the  priest  who  stood  by  with  that  furtive,  under- 
ground, subtile-over-nothing  smile.  Had  my  quarrel  been  with 
him,  I  should  have  spared  my  sword  and  pinned  him  up,  as  boys 
at  home  nail  a  mole  to  a  barn  door.  I  well  believed  that  I  owed 
him  the  pleasure  of  this  fight,  and  in  my  mood  it  was  more  of 
a  pleasure  than  he  could  fathom. 

'*  I  am  ready,"  I  repeated,  "but  you  have  no  sword." 

The  young  prisoner  dropped  his  hand  against  his  empty  side 
with  a  cry. 

"I  can  mend  that,"  I  said ;  "  I  know  where  I  can  lay  hands 
on  a  sword,  the  very  marrow  of  my  own.  Stand  back  in  the 
shadow,"  I  added  in  a  whisper  ;  for  the  officer  of  the  deck  was 
peering  toward  us.     *'  Wait  for  me  here." 

I  still  held  in  my  hands  the  cutlasses  and  pistols  we  had 
brought  from  the  hold  ;  these  must  be  delivered  to  the  Commo- 
dore without  delay. 

I  found  him  at  the  door  of  his  cabin,  and  he  stepped  forward 
eagerly  to  meet  me.  "  You  have  been  gone  an  hour,"  he  cried. 
"What  has  happened  ?  " 

"All  goes  well,"  I  answered.  "The  prisoners  are  quiet,  and 
the  lady  is  safe  in  her  cabin." 

"Mr.  LightfootI"  he  said  heartily,  "I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  done  your  duty  to- 
night.    You  are  a  brave  and  ready  officer." 

I  bowed  without  speaking ;  for  as  he  spoke  my  mood  had  once 
more  veered,  as  it  had  done  before  that  night.  I  felt  no  pleasure 
in  his  praise,  though  I  knew  it  to  be  well-deserved.  I  suddenly 
saw  that  I  was  about  to  fight  a  sick  man  and  a  prisoner  of  war 
and,  what  was  worse,  to  fight  and  perchance  kill  the  brother  of 
Carmelita  Vald^s :  the  night's  work  and  the  night's  folly  had 
cost  me  more,  I  misdoubted,  than  his  conimendation  could  make 
good. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm.  "  My  lad,  you  are  losing  con- 
ceit of  yourself?"  he  said.  "Remember,  that's  the  fighting 
half  of  a  man — in  love  and  war." 

I  took  his  hand  and  wrung  it  hard.  I  had  left  the  young 
Spaniard  with  his  ghostly  Father,  but  the  Commodore's  hand- 
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Crrip  was  all  the  shrift  I  should  cfet,  and  no  man  need  want  a 
better. 

I  made  my  way  softly  into  the  cabin  I  shared  with  Lieutenant 
Brett.     As  I  entered  he  roused. 

••  Is  it  my  watch  ?  "  he  asked. 

^'No;  this  is  LifiThtfoot,"  I  answered.  ''lamfi^oing  to  turn 
in  presently ; "  and  I  stood  by  until  I  heard  his  breath  come 
refifular.  He  lay  asleep  in  his  cloaths,  as  we  all  slept.  His 
pistol-belt  was  buckled,  but,  as  I  well  knew,  his  sword  lay  at  his 
rififht  hand.  I  stole  over  and  drew  it  stealthily  from  its  sheath. 
The  lonf  triangular  blade  came  out  whispering  and  sighing  its 
whole  lengthy  and  its  master  sighed  in  his  sleep. 

Valdte  stood  alone  in  the  shadow. 

"We  must  be  quick,"  I  said;  "day  is  breaking.  There  is 
no  time  for  punctilios,  and  no  quiet  place  but  the  fore  top.  Are 
you  satisfied  to  fight  there  ?  " 

He  bowed,  and  put  out  his  hand  for  the  naked  sword. 

'*  I  will  carry  both,"  I  said,  holding  it  close  to  my  side.  "You 
must  not  be  seen  armed." 

We  passed  the  officer  of  the  deck  at  a  good  distance  ;  he  on 
the  weather,  we  on  the  lee  side. 

When  we  reached  the  fore  rij^ging,  I  pointed  up.  "Can  you 
go  aloft  ?  "    I  asked. 

"I  am  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  Navy,"  he  said  ;  and  laying 
hold  of  the  ratlines,  flashed  up  ahead  of  me  with  such  lightness 
and  grace  as  I  have  seldom  seen  in  a  man.  As  we  crept  through 
the  lubber's  hole  and  into  the  top,  the  fire  in  the  East  was 
quickening  ;  the  sea  heaved  calmly  and  drew  into  itself  the  light 
and  colour  of  the  dawn.  A  rail  ran  about  the  platform,  audits 
dozen  feet  of  open  space  gave  us  room  for  our  business.  I 
pushed  aside  some  coils  of  rope  and  cleared  the  space,  until 
there  was  nothing  except  the  lubber's  hole  to  entrap  a  man. 
Then  I  turned  and  faced  my  antagonist.  He  was  leaning 
lightly  against  the  topmast  rigging,  his  slender  figure  giving 
itself  to  the  ship's  motion.  His  dark  hair  was  unpowdered,  and 
his  cloaths,  thrown  on  at  a  moment's  notice,  were  yet  worn  gal- 
lantly withal.  I  unsheathed  my  sword  and  held  both  toward 
him.  They  were  a  pair  of  long,  slim,  wicked  little  coliche- 
mardes,  broad  in  the  forte,  tapering  swiftly  to  the  foible,  deli- 
cately tipped,  and  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 

Bowing,  he  selected  my  sword  and,  shaking  back  the  lace 
from  his  wrist,  fell  into  position. 

Durin(2:  these  seconds  of  preparation,  the  blackness  of  my 
future  was  so  revealed  to  me  that  the  only  path  of  honour  open 
to  me  was,  in  my  mind,  to  allow  myself  to  be  wounded  before 
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worse  came  of  it ;  and  jet  the  stin^  of  his  blow  was  on  my 
cheek,  and  something  within  me  cried  for  his  blood. 

*'Are  you  ready  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  I  am  waiting:,"  he  replied.     * '  On  gruard  !" 

At  the  word  our  swords  en(s:aged,  and  for  one  long:  moment 
each  felt  the  others'  metal.  I  knew  in  an  instant  that  I  need 
feel  no  pity  for  my  antagonist.  Though  weakened  by  fever,  he 
was  such  a  swordsman  as  the  Centurion  could  find  no  match  for. 
As  I  parried  his  first  brilliant  feint,  my  conscience  fell  from  me 
and  left  me  a  free  man  fifhting:  for  life.  I  saw  that  my  one 
chance  was  in  a  game  of  prudence.  He  thrust  and  I  parried  the 
stroke  downward,  and  was  able  to  hold  his  sword  by  my  su- 
perior strengfth ;  with  incredible  swiftness,  he  disenifaged  and 
made  a  bold  lungfe  that  caught  me  in  the  left  side.  At  that  in- 
stant, the  sun  leaped  from  the  sea  and  sent  its  red  blaze  full 
into  the  Spaniard's  eyes.  He  broke,  recovered  uncertainly,  and 
my  sword  rushed  at  him  ;  but  suddenly  changing  my  purpose, 
I  struck  his  sword  upward  with  a  frightful  blow  that  set  it 
flashing  over  the  rail. 

"  Take  your  life,"  I  cried,  **  for  I  will  not." 

His  eyes  closed,  and  he  wavered  and  sank  slowly  forward  at 
my  feet.  I  dropped  beside  him,  and  tearing  open  his  ruffles, 
searched  his  body  for  a  wound,  but  I  found  only  the  old  musket- 
wound  in  his  shoulder,  strained  and  slightly  bleeding ;  then  I 
searched  my  sword,  and  it  was  clean  of  stain,  and  I  knew  that 
he  had  fainted.  I  still  sat  beside  him  in  the  flood  of  sunlight 
when  the  men  found  us,  for  the  fall  of  the  sword  had  be- 
trayed us. 

They  carried  the  Spaniard  down,  and  helped  me  to  follow.  I 
held  my  wound  hard,  scarce,  knowing  where  I  went.  A  key  was 
turned  somewhere  and  a  woman  screamed,  ''  Tou  have  killed 
him  I" 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  everything  left  me. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  in  the  stifling  heat  of  my 
cabin.     Barry  stood  near  me  : 

'*  ^  Stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ;  run  through  the 
ear  with  a  love-song  ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the 
blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft,' "  was  what  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
professional  regret. 

I  swore  at  him.  **  Sew  me  up  1  That's  your  business,"  I 
clamoured. 

''  Not  unless  you  wish  to  be  embroidered,"  he  answered  ;  ''for 
you  are  already  sewn." 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  side.     I  was  as  neat  as  a  poultice. 

**  Then  I  have  no  need  of  you,"  I  spat  out. 
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A  whimsical  look  of  pain  went  over  his  hafiffirard  face.  **  That 
is  true,"  he  said,  and  turned  to  ^ o. 

'•  Barry,"  I  called  out,  *'  What  of  this  wound  ?  " 

He  came  a  sti£F  step  back,  and  stood  over  me  like  a  Judcre  about 
to  pass  sentence :  *'  Lieutenant  Lightfoot,  je  are  twentj-two  ; 
this  nick  in  the  side  bleeds  much  but  will  soon  heal,  and  that 
other  hurt  that  we  know  of,  almost  as  soon.  At  twenty-two 
love  is  heady  with  self-conceit  and  'hot  i'  the  mouth.'  At 
twenty-two  naught  is  lacking: :  for  petty  encounters  ye  are 
armed  with  the  irony  proper  to  that  n,ge — subtile  as  the  kick  of 
a  mule — and  for  grsLvtr  quarrels,  there  is  this  conclusive  re- 
partee of  the  sword ;  a  sword  not  variable,  mind  ye,  like  the 
Sword  of  Justice,  but  one  that  can  be  trusted  to  serve  the  better 
fencer.  A  £^and  aire,  my  boy,  once  enjoyed  and  always  remem- 
bered. Remembered  and,  Grod  help  us,  bitterly  envied,  by  such 
old  men  as  Surgeon  Barry,  whose  love  is  timorous  with  self- 
knowledge,  and  who  can  receive  wounds,  although  we  have  lost 
the  power  to  heal  of  them." 

He  turned  and  went  out  from  me  slowly,  like  the  old  man 
that  he  called  himself,  and  left  me  to  ponder  and  fall  asleep 
over  his  words. 

From  loss  of  blood  and  sleep  I  drowsed  away  that  day  and 
nififht,  and  waked  at  dawn  to  find  the  ship  alive  with  clamour. 
Barry  hurried  in  with  food  and  said  we  had  dropped  anchor  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River  ;  that  an  inconceivable  host  of 
Chinese  fishinif  boats  lay  about  us,  and  that  the  Commodore  had 
given  orders  to  put  Don  Jeronimo  de  Montero,  the  other  officers 
and  prisoners  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  men  ashore  in  our 
boats. 

It  was  fifreat  news.  The  day  of  our  deliverance  had  dawned  ; 
our  bitter  vififils  were  over,  and  it  broke  upon  us  at  last  like  a 
marvel,  as  thouifh  we  had  ihovLghi  forever  and  ever  to  ride 
those  seas,  captor  and  captive,  athirst  and  wearying. 

As  the  cabin  door  closed  on  Barry,  I  was  on  my  feet.  I  felt  a 
stiff  pain  in  my  side  when  I  moved,  as  if  the  edges  of  my  wound 
were  of  buckram ;  but  I  was  soon  in  my  proper  cloaths  and  on 
the  spar-deck,  making  my  way  through  the  hurry  of  men  to 
the  gangway  ladder  that  no  one  might  leave  the  ship  except 
beneath  my  eyes.  I  searched  the  crowd  vainly,  and  then  turned 
my  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  door  of  the  lady's  cabin. 

After  a  time  she  came  forth,  looking  as  I  had  never  seen  her. 
She  carried  her  black  robes  swept  eagerly  away  from  her  little 
scarlet  slippers,  and  over  her  smoke-black  hair  was  thrown  a 
mantilla  of  black  lace.  Her  lips  were  joyously  parted,  not  in  a 
smile,  but  in  what  lingers  on  a  woman's  cheek  when  a  smile  has 
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gone.  There  was  such  a  radiance  of  lovely  exaltation  in  her  face 
and  bearing  that  I  caught  my  breath  tolook  upon  her.  She  seemed 
confused  by  the  crowded  deck,  and  as  she  paused  the  Priest 
slipped  to  her  side.  Her  lips  closed,  and  some  of  the  light  went 
from  her  face.  They  turned  from  me  toward  the  rail,  away 
from  the  press  gathering  about  the  lowering  boats.  I  moved 
silently  and  stood  near  them.  They  spoke  in  rapid  Spanish  : 
he  insisting,  she  repudiating.  Then  he  lifted  the  rosary  at  her 
side  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  menace.  With  a  swift  motion,  she 
snatched  the  rosary  from  him,  snapping  its  slender  chain,  and 
with  an  arm  high-lifted,  and  a  face  of  anger  and  laughter 
mixed,  she  flung  the  long  silver  chain  far  out  toward  the  sea, 
then  turning  back,  with  her  eyes  wide  with  a  sort  of  laughing 
terror,  she  ei^tended  to  him  two  open  empty  hands.  With  an 
angry  cry,  he  caught  her  wrists :  at  the  same  moment  my  hands 
closed  over  his  puny  neck.     She  started  at  sight  of  me. 

"L/et  him  go,"  she  said;  "he  means  no  harm.  The  good 
Father,"  she  went  on  merrily,  '*  takes  me  for  an  Innocent.  He 
has  been  trying  to  persuade  me  that  I  am  in  his  keeping,  and 
that  these  robes,  that  I  put  on  at  his  instance,  give  the  Church 
a  claim  upon  me — upon  me  and  upon  my  estates ;  is  it  not  so,  Rev- 
erend Father  ? "  But  when  she  saw  his  face  working  with 
anger  and  weakness,  she  spoke  to  him  again,  in  Spanish,  and, 
it  seemed  to  me,  very  gently  besought  his  pardon.  He  turned 
from  us,  his  face  twitching  as  that  of  one  about  to  break  into 
childish  weeping. 

I  knew  that  my  moment  had  come. 

'*I  beseech  your  forgiveness,  Senorita,"  I  cried.  *'WhatI 
tried  to  do  yesterday  was  the  act  of  a  ruffian.  I  heartily  repent 
it." 

"A  sudden  conversion  I  Has  your  wound  then,  made  a  monk 
of  you,  Monsieur  ?  " 

*  'No,"  I  said,  my  temper  flashing  up  in  a  queer  weak  flush  that 
I  felt  racing  from  my  heart  to  my  forehead  ;  '  lam  no  monk,  and 
I  leave  disguises  that  deceive  no  one  to  others." 

She  responded  to  this  irony  of  twenty-two  with  a  little  laugh, 
and  looked  down  at  her  dress.  **  It  deceived  me,"  she  said,  **  be- 
cause all  this  time  I  have  thought  I  passed  for  a  member  of  the 
*  most  virtuous  profession.'  " 

**Ah,  Senorita  I"  I  cried,  "  for  the  sake  of  God  do  not  jest 
when  there  is  so  little  time.  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul.  Your  going  like  this  would  be  the  end  of  the  world 
for  me."  I  shook  with  passion  and  weakness,  and  had  to  hold 
hard  to  the  rail. 

She  looked  at  me  kindly  from  her  beautiful  deep  eyes.  *'  I  do 
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forgive  you,"  she  said  gently.  '*  You  would  not  have  dreamed 
of  doing — that,  except  for  what  I  had  to  do  in  the  hold.  And, 
Lieutenant  L/ightfoot,  I  have  been  told  how  generously  you 
spared  your  enemy  when  you  might  have  killed  him  ;  that  I 
shall  always  remember."  Her  voice  trembled,  and  her  lovely 
face  was  turned  up  to  me. 

'*  I  don't  want  thanks  and  forgiveness  I "  I  cried.  "  I  want 
your  love.  Don't  struggle  against  me  any  more,  Carmelita. 
Don't  you  know  you  belong  to  me  ?  " 

"Coxcomb  !"  she  answered,  flashing  on  me  the  lightning  of 
her  eyes  and  the  thunder  of  her  brows.  '*Do  you  suppose  in 
one  little  month  of  bows  and  smiles  and  panikins  I  have  for- 
gotten who  it  was  stationed  at  the  mast-head  to  shoot  my 
father  and  our  dear  friends.  Look  I  Look  I  "  she  cried,  sud- 
denly pointing.     '*  Here  comes  my  answer  I " 

I  looked,  and  near  at  hand  through  the  hatchway  issued  a 
feeble  file  of  our  prisoners,  white,  ghost-like  creatures,  crawl- 
ing like  feeble  moths  into  the  sun.  They  had  gone  down 
bronzed  and  ruddy  men,  and  came  forth  smelling  of  death, 
more  skeletons  than  living  men. 

*'  Since  the  night  in  the  hold,  I  have  seen  nothing  but  these," 
she  whispered;  *' wasted  with  fever,  perishing  of  thirst;  all 
heaped  together  in  that  dreadful  place."  She  whitened  and 
shuddered  in  the  sunlight.  "If  this  is  English  mercy,  then 
give  me  English  hate." 

**  You  must  remember,"  I  retorted,  "  that  we  had  the  honour 
to  capture  a  force  almost  three  times  as  great  as  our  own.  The 
hold  was  the  only  safe  place.  These  men  who  lay  in  idleness 
have  had  a  pint  of  water  each  day,  while  our  English  sailors, 
working  long  hours  under  the  sky,  have  had  but  little  more. 
Some  of  us  have  had  even  less,"  I  added. 

For  a  second  the  anger  died  out  of  her  face,  and  those  ador- 
able eyebrows  bent  themselves  into  a  wavering  line. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  I "  said  the  Senorita,  with  an  accent  almost 
caressing,  your  reward  was  in  feeling  yourself  "such  a  very  fine 
fellow." 

I  seized  the  moment  of  melting.  "  Let  us  forget  that  we  are 
enemies,"  I  pleaded.     "  I  love  you." 

"A  Christian  in  addition  to  other  virtues  I  You  love  your 
enemies  I "  she  mocked,  shutting  her  sharp,  little  teeth  to- 
gether in  pure  malice.  Then  with  such  a  change  of  manner  as 
made  her  like  one  transformed,  that  beautiful  look  of  inward  hap- 
piness came  once  more  upon  her  face,  and  she  spoke  softly. 

"  I  also  love,"  she  said,  "  and  tomorrow  I  marry  the  man  that 
I  love." 
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She  turned  swiftly  and  left  me  standing  alone. 

From  her  cabin  door  came  the  man  who  had  wounded  me  with 
my  own  sword,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  sailor.  She  went  up 
to  him,  spoke,  and  presently  they  laughed  together,  as  I  had  so 
often  heard  them  ;  then  there  suddenly  came  upon  me,  like  the 
stab  of  a  sword,  what  a  fool,  what  a  benighted  fool,  I  had  been. 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  them,  and  in  great  misery  of  heart  I 
againtook  my  stand  at  the  side  where  each  must  pass  before  en- 
tering the  boats. 

As  I  had  foreseen,  for  one  moment  we  were  close  together  in 
the  press,  and  I  said  very  bitterly  in  her  ear,  what  I  had  been 
preparing,  '*  You  have  deceived  a  man  who  trusted  you,  and 
you  have  broken  an  honest  heart." 

For  an  instant  her  own  love  gave  her  compassion.  She  looked 
up  into  my  face  with  such  a  mixture  of  kindness,  coquetry  and 
malice  as  I  am  sure  only  her  face  could  express.  ''  Be  comforted, 
Monsieur,"  she  said  demurely,  "  there  is  still  left  a  deeper,  ten- 
derer love,  that  no  woman  can  ever  touch." 

Was  she  playing  the  Nun  again  ? 

I  leaned  toward  her  with  my  lips  almost  touching  her  cheek. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  have  felt  since,  that  if  I  had  her  between  my 
two  arms,  as  I  held  her  the  night  of  the  storm,  I  could  make  her 
love  me. 

''  I  speak,"  she  said,  ^*  of  the  faithful  love  you  bear  Lieutenant 
L/ightfoot,  of  His  Brittanic  Majesty's  Navy.     Adieu  I  " 

She  set  her  little  scarlet  slipper  on  the  gangway  ladder  and 
lifted  her  laughing  face,  so  close,  so  close,  that  until  this  day  I 
ask  myself  why  I  did  not  kiss  it,  and  even  at  that  last  hour  per- 
haps— 

Then,  as  she  paused  on  the  ladder  to  gather  her  robes  for 
the  descent,  she  whispered  up,  "If  you  had  known,  would  you 
have  killed  him?" 

**  God  knows,"  I  answered  gloomily. 

''Tes,"  she  flashed  back;  '*God  knows,  and  I  also;  but  we 
will  not  tell." 

TEOt  END. 
Sausalito,  Gal. 
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CINDA    RILLA    AND    THE    PRINCE. 

ByABBYL.  WATERMAN. 

@rtHER£  was  to  be  a  dance  at  Beeman's  store.  Jack  Bvert 
^[  brou(2rht  the  word  to  Bond's  Ranch,  and  when  he  had 
driven  on  down  the  road,  old  Bond  locked  Cinda  Rilla  in 
her  room.  The  girl  had  enough  to  do  without  dancing  away 
good  strength,  old  Bond  reasoned  ;  and  Cinda  Rilla  coaxed  and 
pleaded  and  raged  in  vain.  But  when  the  ranch  was  sunk  in 
darkness  and  Cinda  Rilla  could  hear  no  more  wagons  rattling  by 
on  the  road,  the  tapping  of  the  grape-leaves  on  her  window 
drew  her  there  with  sudden  hope.  Would  the  vine  hold  her  ? 
Ah,  fairy  god-mother  1  And  the  coach-and-six  was  the  pinto 
pony  taken  from  the  corral,  with  just  the  rope  slipped  over  his 
nose. 

And  the  Prince  ? 

The  Prince  was  the  new  boss  of  the  section-gang,  and  when 
Cinda  Rilla  slipped  through  the  crowd  of  boys  and  men  at  the 
door,  after  tying  the  pinto  to  a  pepper-tree  outside  Beeman's  store, 
the  Prince  was  '^calling  off"  for  the  dance,  and  leading,  with 
Jack  Evert's  pretty  sister.  Women,  with  their  babies,  were  sit- 
ting on  boxes  against  the  walls  of  the  old  vacant  store,  still 
called  by  the  name  of  its  last  occupant.  A  woman  was  playing 
a  piano  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and,  seated  high  upon  an  old 
dry-goods  box  beside  her,  a  man  jigged  away  upon  a  fiddle;  and 
the  tune  was,  '*A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave."  Three  sets  of 
balancing  men  and  girls  filled  the  floor  space,  and  above  the 
scuffling  feet,  the  talk,  and  the  screaming  laughter,  the  Prince, 
a  dashing  figure  in  corduroys  and  a  flaunting  red  tie,  sang  in  a 
great  ringing  voice  : 

''  Oh,  the  first  two  g^nts  cross  ovtr 
And  leave  the  ladies  stand  1 
Second  ST^nts  cross  over 
And  take  the  ladies'  hand  I  " 

— He  was  flirting  with  the  cross-eyed  girl  opposite — 
**  Now  balance  to  the  comers—" 

There  was  a  break — the  voice  stopped,  and  the  dance  and 
music  swept  on  without  the  Prince.  Over  the  head  of  his  teet- 
ering partner  he  had  seen  Cinda  Rilla  I  She  stood  just  within 
the  door,  a  bit  frightened  and  breathless,  with  her  hands  at  her 
sides  clinching  the  folds  of  her  pink  calico  gown.  The  fog  had 
curled  every  little  tendril  of  her  red  hair,  loosened  about  her 
face  by  the  long  fast  ride.     And  she  was  looking  at  the  Prince  I 

"  Halloo,  Rilla  1    How'd  you  get  here  ?  " 

*•  Did  the  ol'  man  let  you  come,  Rilla  ?  " 

**  We  rode  'round  for  you,  Rilla,  but  he  said  you  couldn't  come." 

**  Give  me  thelnex',  won't  you,  Rilla  ?  " 
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*'  Oh,  chuck  him,  Rilla,  an'  give  me  the  nex'  I " 

They  were  friendly,  neighbor  voices,  and  Cinda  Rilla's  mo- 
mentary fright  fled.  Her  hands  relaxed,  and  she  came  down  the 
room  swinging  her  skirts  saucily. 

*'  Oh,  I  jus'  come  I  "  she  laughed  to  the  first  questioners  ;  but 
the  dance  was  promised  to  no  one,  for  the  Prince  was  coming  to 
her. 

"  Give  me  this  dance  I  "  It  was  hardly  a  question  ;  his  voice 
was  confident. 

Cinda  Rilla  twirled  about  on  the  ends  of  her  toes  and  laughed 
up  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

*'  I  don'  know  you  I" 

"  Oh,  come  now,  you  know  me  well  enough  I " 

'*  Never  saw  you  in  my  life  ! " 

'*  Well,  I've  seen  you  an'  you  know  it  I  " 

She  laughed  again,  but  her  eyelids  drooped. 

"  I  saw  you  through  the  window  at  that  Sorrento  dance,  an' 
you  saw  me  watching  you,  so  don't  play  off  that  way  I " 

'*  We-11— that  ain't  bein'  introduced." 

Her  eyes  met  his  again.     He  laughed  this  time. 

*'  Huh  I  That  don't  matter.  I  watched  you  for  an  hour  that 
night  an' " 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  in  ?  " 

'*  'Praid  you'd  chuck  me." 

'*  Ain't  you  'fraid  now  ?  " 

He  took  hold  of  her  hands  and  held  her  eyes  with  his.  *'No, 
I  ain't  afraid  now.  They're  beginning.  Come  on  1 "  And  they 
whirled  down  the  room  together. 

It  was  nearly  twelve,  and  the  Prince  and  Cinda  Rilla  had 
danced  every  dance  together.  And  the  ** cruel  step-sisters" 
talked,  of  course,  and  Cinda  Rilla's  neighbor  lads  were  sorely 
vexed.  The  Prince  was  just  leading  her  out  for  one  more  dance 
when  the  constable,  lounging  easily  in  the  door,  called  out  to 
Cinda  Rilla  : 

"Was  that  your  pinto  tied  to  the  pepper-tree  a  while  back, 
Rilla?" 

Rilla  stopped  still.     Pepper-tree — pinto — where  was  she  ? 

"'Cause  if  it  was,  he's  gone." 

"Gone  I    The  pinto?" 

"Yes,  he's  gone.  He'll  make  right  for  home.  Don't  you 
worry.     Some  of  the  folks  '11  go  'round  with  you." 

"  No,  he  won't  I  Pa  only  bought  him  las'  week  1  He'll  mmke 
right  for  Lawson's,  where  he  was  raised,  an'  pa  '11  know  in 
the  mornin'  I  Let  me  go — let  me  go,  I  say  I  "  The  Prince  was 
trying  to  hold  her  back. 

"  Wait !  I'll  take  you  home,  child !   I'll  get  you  home  1  Sam  '11 
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let  me  have  his  buckboard.  There  ain't  no  hurry,  it's  only 
twelve,  but  111  see  Sam.  You  wait  here — ^Rilla  I  "  But  when 
he  turned  to  find  Sam,  Cinda  Rilla  slipped  out  of  the  door  as 
quietly  as  she  had  slipped  in,  and  fled  away  in  the  fofir.  There 
was  but  one  thoufirht  in  her  mind  now.  To  get  the  pinto  home 
by  morning  that  her  father  might  not  know.  By  taking  the 
trail  through  Gill's  canon  she  would  cut  off  three  miles,  and 
might  head  off  the  pinto  coming  by  the  road.  She  ran  down 
the  village  street  and  struck  into  the  trail  leading  over  the  hills. 
She  fell  on  the  rocks,  jumped  up,  fell  again,  scrambled  to  her 
feet  once  more  and  ran  on  in  the  blackness.  She  could  hear  the 
surf  booming  against  the  bluffs  behind  her  and  the  fog  was  settling 
down  over  everything.  She  knew  the  trail  too  well  to  lose  it, 
even  in  this  dark,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  at  the  top  of  the 
canon  and  running  wildly  down  its  steep  sides.  She  reached 
the  road,  breathless  and  panting,  bruised  by  falls  on  the  rocky 
trail,  and  the  overhanging  brush.  She  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  anything  on  the  road.  She  crept  under  a  great  thorn-bush 
and  crouched  there,  listening.  Only  the  thud,  thud  of  the  surf 
came  back  to  her  anxious  ears.  She  waited.  She  thought  it 
must  be  two  hours  since  she  had  left  Beeman's  store,  and  the 
pinto  would  be  at  Lawson's  by  this  time.  Suddenly,  quite  close 
to  her,  a  coyote  cried.  It  startled  her,  but  she  was  not  afraid. 
There  was  only  one  thing  in  the  world,  that  night,  that  she 
feared— that  she  would  not  find  the  pinto  and  her  father  would 
know.  She  came  out  into  the  road  again  and  looked  up  and 
down.  The  fog  hid  everything.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  walk  to  Lawson's,  three  miles.  She  would  probably  find  the 
pinto  waiting  by  the  corral.  Then  there  was  the  long  ride 
home  I  She'd  make  the  pinto  race  every  step  to  pay  up  for  his 
trick  !  And  trotting  down  the  dusty  road  to  Lawson's,  a  pink, 
bedraggled  little  figure,  Cinda  Rilla  thought  of  the  Prince. 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  came  back  from  hunting  Sam,  and 
angrily  demanded  of  the  loiterers  about  the  door  : 

**  Where's  Rilla?" 

**  Why,  she  went  out  the  door  when  you  left,  an'  we  ain't  seen 
her  since,'*  said  the  constable. 

"  You  let  her  go  I  " 

"Oh,  see  here,  young  man,  don't  rare  up  so.  There  ain't 
none  here  that  has  any  strings  on  the  girl  I " 

The  Prince  controlled  himself. 

**  Do  you  think  she  went  home  ?  " 

*'Well,  maybe — can't  say.  But  mos'  likely  she  went  to 
Lawson's  after  the  pinto." 

The  Prince  was  saddling  his  own  horse  now,  by  the  light 
from  the  door. 
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**We*d  hev  took  her  home.  She'd  ought  not  to  hev  gone," 
said  Jack  Evert,  uneasily. 

"Rill  don't  wait  for  nothin';  she  jus*  goes  o£E  half-cocked," 
said  the  constable. 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

"About  four  miles  back  up  the  slough.  You  know  ol'  Bond's 
place?  She's  Bond's  girl.  Keep  to  the  right  when  you  pass 
Olivenheim  road — " 

The  constable  broke  in:  "If  she's  gone  after  the  pinto,  she'd 
take  the  trail  by  Gill's  canon.  Mos'  like  that's  what  she's  done. 
Better  take  the  trail  an'  you'll  catch  up  to  her  by  the  time  she 
strikes  the  road.  So  long  I  "  And  the  Prince,  too,  disappeared 
in  the  fog. 

And  so  Cinda  Rilla  had  gone  but  a  mile  down  the  road  to 
Lawson's,  when  she  heard  the  beat  of  hoofs  on  the  road  behind 
her.  Was  it  the  pinto,  strayed,  maybe,  and  belated?  Then 
someone  called,  and  Cinda  Rilla  knew  it  was  the  Prince,  and 
crept  to  the  side  of  the  road — frightened  as  she  had  not  been  in 
all  that  mad  scramble  down  the  canon.  He  would  have  passed 
her,  hid  as  she  was  by  the  brush  and  the  fog,  but  the  horse 
shied,  and  in  a  moment  the  Prince  was  down  and  had  Cinda 
Rilla  in  his  arm,  scolding  and  praising  her  in  a  breath. 

"  (Jet  on  my  horse  I  "  he  commanded  at  last. 

"  I've  got  to  get  the  pinto,"  whispered  Cinda  Rilla.  She  was 
so  cold  and  tired,  now  that  he  had  come.  She  had  not  thought 
of  it  before.  He  put  his  coat  about  her  and  lifted  her  into  the 
saddle. 

"We'll  find  the  pinto,  all  right,"  he  said  cheerfully.  Then 
he  laughed.     "Gosh  1 "  he  said.    "  That  little  thing  1    Gosh  1 " 

They  found  the  pinto  standing  quietly  by  the  corral  at  Law- 
son's.  The  first  light  was  in  the  sky,  and  the  fog  had  cleared  a 
little.  The  Prince  took  the  pinto's  rope  and  turned  quietly  up 
the  road,  leading  the  two  animals. 

"  This  ain't  the  way,"  said  Cinda  Rilla,  starting.  "  We  turn 
back,  for  home  I " 

"  It's  the  way  we're  going,"  said  the  Prince. 

"But  pa,  an'— an'  the  pinto?  He'll  know  I  Oh,  he'll  know 
anvhow  I     It's  gettin'  awful  light  1 " 

'  We'll  see  your  father  by  an'  by,  Rilla.  We're  going  over 
that  hill  now,  to  Olivenheim.  And  the  minister's  going  to 
marry  us  I  Rilla,  you  will,  won't  you  ?  "  He  came  to  her  side. 
"  You  will,  Rilla  ?  "    Cinda  Rilla  was  trembling. 

"  I  love  you,  you  know,  Rilla  ?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Cinda  Rilla. 

"And  you'll  go,  Rilla?" 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered  again  ;  then,  raising  her  head  :  "And 
— ^and — then  we — we'll  take  the  pinto  back  to  pa." 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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By  ANITA  DE  LACUNA. 

^i|£DS   ''little  schoolmarm"  taught  school  ''on  the  river.'' 

J[  That  means  anywhere  from  Sacramento  down  to  the 
bay,  and  on  either  of  the  three  rivers — Sacramento, 
Mokelumne  and  San  Joaquin — which  seem  to  a  strancrer  to  be 
inextricably  tangfled  up  in  a  network  of  "  sloos."  In  this  case 
it  meant  at  "  the  Grove/'  in  the  tiny  schoolhouse  that  faced 
the  Sacramento,  near  the  ugly  shed  of  the  mail-boat  landing, 
next  door  to  the  dubious  odors  of  Chinatown,  and  within  shout- 
ing distance  of  "the  Store"— that  whirlpool  of  commercial 
excitement. 

She  boarded  at  *'  old  man  Gordon's,"  where  she  was  mothered 
by  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  waited  upon  like  a  queen  by  Jim.  Tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  good-looking  was  Jim.  "  Linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out,"  whispered  the  little  schoolmarm  to  her 
oldest  pupil  at  first  sight  of  him — and  then  proceeded  to  fall  in 
love.  But  he  was  ahead  of  her  in  this,  having  spied  her  at  the 
wharf  when  she  landed,  and  being  violently  in  love  by  the  time 
she  had  crossed  the  muddy  street. 

The  little  schoolmarm  had  a  mission — the  most  absorbing 
which  had  yet  stirred  her  gentle  breast — no  less  than  to  lift  the 
whole  Gordon  family  to  a  higher  intellectual  plane.  Their  Eng- 
lish was  to  be  purified  and  a  course  of  reading  was  to  lead  them 
step  by  step  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  literature.  She  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  calm  with  which  old  man  Gordon 
mutilated  his  mother  tongue  was  part  and  parcel  of  his  very 
dignified  self  and  as  little  to  be  uprooted  as  Monte  Diablo, 
while,  for  Mrs.  Gordon,  to  speak  English  correctly  was  to  avoid 
the  pronoun  "  me,"  and  her  polite  "  Will  you  read  to  Jim  and  I 
this  evening  ?  "  was  offered  with  a  complacency  beyond  cor- 
rection. 

But  Jim's  docility  and  eagerness  to  learn  made  ample  amends. 
Without  the  slightest  irritation,  he  allowed  his  most  exciting 
tales  to  be  annotated  after  this  fashion  : 

**  Oh,  Miss  Jennie,  you  hed  oughter  hev  gone — should  have 
gone  to  the  wharf  when  the  Modoc  come  in — pame  in — and  saw 
— seen — what  Joe  done — did — this  afternoon.  He  dove — dived 
from  the  wharf  into  the  river  after  one  of  the  coolie  kids — 
children — and  brought  it  up  all  drippin'  and  squallin'." 
And  so  on. 

The  evening  readings  were  somewhat  of  a  tax  on  all  con- 
cerned. In  the  middle  of  a  choice  selection,  old  man  Gordon 
would  commence  to  discuss  with  Joe  whether  one  could  use  a 
drill  to  plant  barley  in  the  tules,  or  the  relative  profit  in  "  black- 
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eyes"  or  ** pinks/'  Then  Mrs.  Gordon  would  sharply  take 
them  to  task  for  their  *'unpoliteness,"  and  the  reading:  would 
proceed  to  an  accompaniment  of  muttered  gvimbling. 

The  lady  herself  listened  most  intently.  She  disapproved  of 
any  book  which  was,  from  her  point  of  view,  without  a  distinct 
moral  purpose.  If  drinking,  smoking  and  gambling  were  not 
roundly  denounced,  and,  above  all,  if  no  one  was  converted, 
then  indeed  was  the  unhappy  author  rated  for  his  immoral 
production. 

To  Jim  the  reading  was  a  trying  affair  in  many  ways.  Tired 
from  the  day's  work  in  the  fields  and  comfortably  stretched  in 
an  easy  chair,  the  cozy  sitting-room  and  the  musical  voice  of 
the  reader  was  so  soothing  that  the  effort  to  keep  awake  ab- 
sorbed most  of  his  attention.  Yet  he  must  be  able  to  discuss 
any  problem  which  might  arise,  under  penalty  of  a  look  of  re- 
proach from  the  eyes  of  his  beloved,  not  to  be  lightly  endured. 

One  Friday  evening  the  family  were  gathered  for  the  custom- 
ary reading,  after  a  day  of  special  trial  for  the  little  school- 
marm.  A  new  boy  had  been  introducing  the  exciting  sport  of 
stoning  a  Chinaman.  This  had  summoned  all  Chinatown  to 
the  warpath,  and  the  task  of  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
had  somewhat  strained  the  nerves  of  our  heroine.  Old  man 
Gordon  was  full  of  woe  over  the  sharp  dealing  of  a  commission 
man,  and  could  hardly  be  quieted  down  sufficiently  for  the  read- 
ing to  proceed. 

**  Now,  look-a-here,  Miss  Jennie,  what  do  ye  think  of  this  ? 
One  of  the  darned  buyers  contracted  with  me  to  take  all  my 
beans  at  two  and  a-half  cents,  and  I  thought  that  was  all  right, 
but  when  I  come  to  read  over  the  contrack  this  mornin',  why, 
he'd  made  it  out  so  that  the  beans  hed  to  be  delivered  on  the 
bank  by  the  first  of  this  month.  Now,  we  only  got  to  puUin' 
Monday,  an'  ef  beans  hed  gone  down,  he'd  of  backed  out  jest  as 
slick.  But  they've  gone  up  to  three  cents,  an'  when  I  sez  to  him 
this  mornin'  thet  he  knowed  plaguey  well  that  I  cuddn't  hev  de- 
livered them  beans  tell  a  couple  of  weeks  from  now,  he  up  an* 
sez  thet  he  wanted  'em  jest  the  same  an'  thet  I  hed  to  let  him 
hev  'em.  But  I  jest  told  him  thet  he  cuddn't  hev  a  darned  bean, 
fer  bein'  so  darned  smart.  Ef  they  hed  gone  down,  I  cuddn't 
hev  made  him  take  'em,  bein's  I  am  too  late,  and  now  he  shan't 
hev  'em,  if  I  hev  to  eat  'em." 

Miss  Jennie  was  politely  condoling,  and  tried  to  go  on  with 
her  reading,  but  the  frequent  interruptions  brought  her  danger- 
ously near  to  the  limit  of  her  endurance.  Jim,  too,  was  more 
than  usually  heavy-eyed.  He  had  been  riding  the  bean  roller 
all  day,  for  which  one  must  have  his  anatomy  well  strung  to- 
gether,'unless  he  wishes  to  leave  himself  in  sections  all  over  the 
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bean  sheet.  So  he  sat  bolt  uprififht,  not  daring:  to  rest  his  weary 
head  a^rainst  the  chair-back,  lest  sleep  should  take  him  un- 
awares. Even  so,  he  soon  caug^ht  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
loud  snore,  and  to  cover  his  confusion  and  prove  that  he  was 
very  wide  awake  indeed,  he  rei>eated  the  parag^raph  which  Miss 
Jennie  was  just  readinfi^ — **  Love  is  strong:  as  death ;  jealousy  is 
cruel  as  the  grave." 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  book  to  remark,  with  a  sligfhtly 
condescending:  air,  **That  is  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare.'* 

In  his  anxiety  to  appear  quite  alive  to  the  situation,  Jim 
drew  upon  his  mental  resources  to  a  degree  which  amazed  even 
himself. 

'^  I  don't  think  that's  from  Shakespeare,  because  I  never  read 
anything  of  his'n,  and  I  know  that  I  read  that  very  verse  one 
day  when  I  was  sick  with  the  measles  that  time.  I  remember 
it,  for  Dock  he  come  in  and  lifted  my  scalp  because  I  was  using 
my  eyes." 

**Well,"  said  Miss  Jennie,  *'it  was  probably  a  quotation, 
just  as  it  is  here." 

*'  No,  it  warn't.  If  I  could  only  jest  think  what  book  it  was 
in  I" 

**I  suppose  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  your  being 
mistaken  ?  " 

The  note  of  sarcasm  nettled  Jim,  and  he  said  stiffly  : 

^*I  ain't  much  of  an  authority,  but  when  I'm  sure  of  a  thing, 
I'm  pretty  doggoned  sure." 

The  next  instant  he  would  have  given  his  best  horse  to  have 
recalled  the  words,  for  the  little  schoolmarm  seemed  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  veritable  ice  maiden. 

**  You  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  prove  your  assertion 
before  I  shall  again  offer  myself  as  an  authority,"  and  the  read- 
ing was  resumed  in  an  atmosphere  distinctly  chilled. 

When  the  story  came  to  an  end  a  few  minutes  later,  Miss  Jennie 
turned  to  Joe  in  her  airiest  manner  and  with  her  sweetest  smile  : 

*'  I  suppose  I  must  be  up  bright  and  early,  if  you  are  to  show 
me  how  you  harvest  beans.  I  want  to  know  all  about  them, 
from  the  time  they  are  shelled  till  they  are  sewed  up  in  bags." 

Old  Mr.  Gordon  fairly  howled  with  laughter. 

'*  She  thinks  beans  gits  shelled  jest  like  green  peas,  I  suppose. 
Wall,  you  city  gals  air  clever  when  it  cums  to  farmin'." 

Joe,  who  had  certainly  never  invited  the  young  lady  to  view 
the  bean-harvesting,  or  anything  else  in  fact,  turned  all  colors, 
cast  a  frightened  look  at  Jim,  and  then  gasped  : 

*'Why,  yes,  certainly,  any  time  you  like." 

Jim  turned  white,  then  red,  and,  as  he  sprang  to  open  the 
door  for  his  lady  love,  tried  to  catch  her  eye.     But  she  barely 
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included  him  in  her  "Grood  night,  all,"  and  glided  by  him  utterly 
unseeing. 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  though  she  chatted 
with  Jim  as  pleasantly  as  with  the  others,  he  felt  his  heart  turn 
to  ashes  when  she  asked  Joe  when  he  would  be  ready  to  show 
her  those  wonderful  beans.  Old  man  Gordon,  who  was  still  full 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  bean  buyer,  had  not  perceived  that  his 
son  was  being  snubbed  by  the  little  schoolmarm,  but  Mrs. 
Grordon  promptly  flung  herself  into  the  breach.  "Joe,  there 
ain't  no  need  of  all  you  three  men  to  boss  them  Japs  this  mom- 
in\  One  of  ye  hez  to  stay  an'  help  me  fix  a  place  to  shet  them 
settin'  hens  in,  and  I  guess  you're  the  handiest.  Them  critters 
would  like  to  give  me  a  lot  of  chicks  to  look  after  durin'  the 
rainy  season,  but  I'll  jest  fool  'em.  Jim  kin  hitch  up  the  cart 
an'  drive  Jennie  over  to  see  the  beans  gittin'  rolled  ;  it  '11  be 
pleasanter  settin'  in  the  cart  to  watch  'em."  "Wall,"  said  Mr. 
Gordon,  blind  to  his  wife's  winks  and  signs,  "I  was  cal'latin' 
to  drive  down  to  the  lower  field  to  take  a  look  at  thet  thar  rye 
grass,  but  I'll  take  Jennie  out  to  whar  the  bean  sheets  is  spread 
fust  an'  she  kin  set  on  the  bean  straw."  Again  the  good 
mother  to  the  rescue : 

*'Now,  Old  Man,  why  can't  ye  go  down  first  an'  see  yer  old 
grass  an'  then  bring  the  cart  back  f er  Jim  an'  Jennie  ?  " 

**  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Miss  Jennie,  "  I'm  going  to  drive  down 
with  Mr.  Gordon,  if  he  will  let  me  ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
rye  grass,  too.  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  a  second,  if  you  will 
let  me  get  my  hat."  And  away  she  darted,  leaving  no  chance 
for  further  remonstrance. 

As  she  perched  herself  alongside  of  the  old  man  in  the  rickety 
cart,  looking  like  a  bit  of  Dresden  china,  in  a  bewildering  hat 
and  most  bewitching  gown,  Jim  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  fairer  sight,  and,  as  the  cart  drove  off,  he  felt  as  though 
the  wheels  were  crushing  the  heart  out  of  him. 

Having  gained  her  point,  our  little  schoolmarm  was  now  be- 
ginning to  rue  it,  and  as  the  tall  form  of  her  lover  was  left  far 
behind,  the  small  ache  in  her  heart  became  a  sharp  pain  ;  as  she 
was  jolted  along  over  ruts  and  furrows  and  listened  to  an  un- 
biassed summary  of  bean-buyers,  both  general  and  particular,  a 
mist  of  tears  shut  out  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  Old  man 
Grordon  saw  nothing  of  her  trouble  and  talked  placidly  on. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  landscape  to  divert  the  mind — ^level  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  stretch  of  levee 
topped  with  willows,  and  an  occasional  tall  walnut  or  chestnut. 
The  various  rivers  meandering  through  the  land  were  so  entirely 
hidden  from  view  by  the  levees  that  sundry  small  craft  appeared 
as    sailing    directly    over    the    fields.     Swarms  of    blackbirds 
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flaunted  their  scarlet  epaulettes  amouir  the  tules  and  minsrled 
their  cries  with  the  whirr  of  the  steam  threshing:  machines 
busy  in  the  various  ranches  aloncr  the  way. 

At  any  other  time  the  little  schoolmarm  would  have  delufired 
the  old  farmer  with  questions,  for  she  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  life  about  her,  and  could  already  converse  fluently  about 
summer  fallow  and  the  relative  value  of  fanning  tools ;  and 
had  even  learned  not  to  call  a  cow  ^^he."  But  today  she  sat 
silent. 

When  they  reached  the  rye  irrass,  the  old  crentleman  drove  all 
around  the  field  to  inspect  the  fencincr*  and  Miss  Jennie  roused 
herself  sufficiently  to  ask  : 

•'What  is  rye  grass  ?    What  is  it  good  for  ? " 

**  Wall,  it's  mighty  good  fodder.  It  got  started  here  unbe- 
knownst, and  when  I  see  thet  it  war  takin'  the  hull  field,  I  war 
goin'  to  hev  it  all  ploughed  up.  Then  a  Dutch  feller  thet  I  hed 
workin'  fer  me,  he  aez,  '  Mine  gootness,  dot  vas  de  best  ting 
fer  dose  cows  dot  efer  vas,'  an'  cum  to  think  of  it,  I  hed  ben 
wonderin'  what  tuk  all  the  cattle  down  this  way  the  hull  time, 
even  when  it  war  all  under  water,  an'  it  war  jest  this  grass." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  bean  fields,  the  road  was  blocked  by  a 
bean  thresher.    This  roused  Mr.  Gordon  to  wrathful  comment : 

"Ye'U  never  see  one  of  them  blame  things  on  my  farm.  Nothin' 
but  a  roller  fer  beans  fer  me.  Them  steam  machines  do  the 
work  a  heap  quicker,  but  ef  the  beans  is  jest  a  least  bit  too  soft, 
they're  dead  ruined,  an'  ye  don't  run  half  so  much  resk  with  a 
roller." 

When  they  drove  up  to  the  bean  sheets,  the  busy  scene 
thrilled  the  disconsolate  maiden  into  something  like  interest. 
In  one  part  of  the  field  a  group  of  Japanese  were  pulling  up  the 
vines  and  turning  the  roots  up  to  the  sun  ;  and  in  another,  half 
a  dozen  more  were  forking  the  dried  vines  upon  a  large  wagon. 
Two  huge  sheets  of  burlap  were  spread  on  a  well-cleared  space, 
and  on  these  the  vines  were  piled.  Over  them,  round  and  round, 
went  the  heavy  roller,  a  section  of  a  sycamore  tree  fitted  into  a 
frame,  to  which  were  harnessed  a  couple  of  immense  horses.  As 
it  rolled,  the  straw  was  crushed  to  chaff  and  the  beans  loosened 
from  the  pods.  On  one  sheet  the  men  were  '*  clearing  up ;  "  the 
straw  was  all  forked  off  and  piled  outside  of  the  sheet,  and  the 
beans  and  fine  chaff  were  put  through  a  fanning  machine,  the 
chaff  flying  away  in  a  thick  cloud,  while  the  beans  streamed 
into  the  waiting  sacks. 

Miss  Jennie  was  ready  with  her  questions  : 

"Why  do  you  not  hire  white  men  to  do  this  work  ?  " 

"  Wall,  white  men  don't  like  to  pull  beans  ;  it's  turible  hard 
on  the  hands,  an'  when  they've  ben  pullin'  fer  a  few  days,  like 
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as  not,  they'll  up  an'  quit  an'  leave  ye  to  hunt  up  a  fresh  lot. 
I'd  a  durn  sight  rether  hev  Chinamen  than  Japs ;  fer  steady 
pokin'  away  at  a  hard  job,  give  me  a  Coolie  every  time,  but  ef  I 
can't  git  Coolies,  I'll  take  Japs.  Them  Japs  does  make  me 
mad,  though  ;  they're  jest  like  a  lot  of  kids,  everlastin'ly  sky- 
larkin'  an'  foolin'.  Ef  one  feller  is  stoopin'  over,  the  next  will 
fire  a  clod  of  dirt  at  him,  er  jump  on  his  back,  er  some  sech  fool- 
ishness. Sech  a  singin'  an'  squallin'  as  they  keep  up  at  night 
after  work  is  .over,  ye  never  heerd.  The  Coolies  is  sober  an' 
never  cuts  up,  but  they  are  gittin'  so  sca'ce  that  the  wages  is 
jest  double  what  they  used  to  be,  an'  the  farmer's  lucky  ef  he 
kin  git  any  kind  of  men  to  harvest  his  crop." 

*'It  does  seem  kind  of  mean  to  prefer  Chinamen  to  whites, 
but  if  you  cannot  get  them,  you  cannot  be  blamed." 

'*  Wall,  thet  isn't  all.  Ef  you  hire  white  men,  you've  got  to 
feed  'em.  My  old  lady  ain't  strong  enough  to  cook  fer  a  lot  of 
men,  an'  the  Japs  does  their  own  cookin',  sech  as  it  is.  Thar's 
another  thing  ;  most  of  the  white  men  as  does  harvestin'  work 
air  filthy  hobos,  and  the  old  lady  hates  to  hev  'em  settin'  down 
in  her  clean  kitchen.  Now,  them  Japs  thar  gits  out  a 
washin'  on  Sunday  to  beat  the  band.  Every  rag  of  their  duds 
is  washed,  an'  they  mostly  takes  a  swim  in  the  river  to  polish 
themselves  off.  When  its  heathens  er  hobos,  give  me  heathens. 
Thet  ain't  to  say  thet  I'd  ruther  hev  'em,  instead  of  clean 
whites ;  but  them  sort  is  sca'ce,  an'  I'm  mighty  glad  to  git  one 
to  help  boss  the  Japs." 

Here  the  roller,  with  Jim  mounted  on  it,  came  jolting  by,  and 
the  conversation  was  continued  in  clear,  incisive  tones : 

'* Where  did  Joe  come  from?  He  seems  like  such  a  nice 
fellow." 

*'Wall,  Joe's  dad  rented  land  down  on  Andros  island  and 
planted  nigh  about  five  hundred  acres  in  spuds,  an'  then 
the  levee  broke  an'  the  hull  thing,  with  seed  an'  labor,  was  lost. 
His  dad  is  goin'  round  with  his  threshin'  machine  till  sech  time 
as  he  gets  on  his  feet  again,  an'  Joe,  he  is  workin'  out  till  his  dad 
gits  tome  more  land." 

Here  Joe  appeared  and  took  Jim's  place  on  the  roller.  Mr. 
Gordon  called  out : 

"Here,  you  Jim;  make  a  seat  on  the  bean  straw  fer  Miss 
Jennie.     I  think  I'll  drive  down  to  the  Grove  an'  git  the  mail." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Perversity,  **  I  would  like  to  go  with  you 
for  the  mail,  if  you  do  not  mind.  I  guess  I've  seen  all  there  is  to 
bean  harvesting." 

That  evening  at  supper  it  was  announced  that  measles  had 
broken  out,  and  school  was  to  be  closed  for  a  week  or  two. 

"If  that  is  so,"  said  Miss  Jennie,   "I  think  that  I  will  go 
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down  by  the  Mokelunme  river  boat  on  Monday  and  see  how  my 
family  are  g^ettincr  alon^r  without  me." 

As  she  stood  on  the  porch,  bri^rht  and  early  Monday  morn- 
incr,  waitinfiT  to  be  driven  to  the  nearest  landing:,  Jim  drove  up 
in  the  little  cart — ^to  her  surprise,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best. 
She  made  no  comment,  but  bade  the  old  folks  good-bye  and 
mounted  beside  what  she  felt  in  her  heart  of  hearts  to  be  the 
finest  lookiniT  younn:  fellow  on  the  river.  Her  amazement  in- 
creased when  Jim  accompanied  her  on  board,  and,  leading  the 
way  to  a  seat  on  the  forward  deck,  sat  down  beside  her  as 
naturally  as  though  trips  taken  in  company  by  Jim  and  Miss 
Jennie  were  an  every  day  occurrence. 

Still  the  little  schoolmarm  made  no  comment,  but  watched 
with  excessively  manifest  interest  the  loading  of  a  lot  of  sacks 
of  beans.  It  was  a  lengthy  job.  The  rats  had  held  high  carni- 
val among  the  sacks,  and  every  other  one  had  a  hole  or  two. 
These  were  deftly  sewed  up  whenever  discovered ;  but  there  is 
nothing  so  elusive  as  a  bean  when  given  a  hole  to  slip  through, 
and  many  a  sack  was  half  emptied  before  the  damage  by  the 
rats  was  remedied.  But  at  length  the  very  last  one  was 
trundled  on  board,  neatly  piled  on  deck  and  the  lot  marked 
'*500.'' 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Jennie  that  the  boat  stopped  every  other 
rod  of  the  way.  There  were  beans  to  the  left  and  beans  to  the 
right,  with  an  occasional  load  of  potatoes  or  green  vegetables. 
The  landing  of  the  boat  at  one  of  the  ranches  rented  by  Chinese 
was  like  stirring  up  an  ant  heap.  Such  a  jabbering  as  they 
kept  up  I  But  they  were  right  down  to  business,  and  kept  tally 
as  though  life  depended  on  not  missing  a  single  bean.  Occa- 
sionally a  Chinese  woman  took  part  in  the  shipping  of  a  load  of 
produce,  and  Miss  Jennie  was  surprised  to  see  that  her  business 
air  would  have  done  credit  to  a  white  man. 

Presently  Jim  ventured,  **  Isn't  the  sun  hot  here  ?  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  try  the  other  side  ?  "  But  Miss  Jennie  was  searching 
in  her  grip  for  something  and  pretended  not  to  hear.  Then,  in 
an  abstracted  way,  she  rose  and  wandered  along  the  deck,  leaving 
the  grip  open.  Good  little  Miss  Jennie  had  brought  her  pocket 
bible  with  her  and  it  lay  uppermost  in  the  grip.  Jim  picked  it  up 
and  carelessly  turned  the  pages.  Perhaps  the  lover  instinct 
made  him  turn  to  that  ancient  song  of  King  Solomon.  Sud- 
denly his  eye  caught  the  words,  '*Love  is  strong  as  death; 
jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave."  He  shut  the  book  with  a  snap, 
and  dropped  it  into  the  grip.  As  he  started  to  walk  towards  his 
lady-love,  the  boat  gave  a  sudden  lurch  and  bumped  against  the 
bank.    Loud  cries  of    '*  Beans  overboard  1 "  were  heard  and. 
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Jennie,  forgetting:  that  she  was  on  her  disunity,  turned  in  great 
excitement : 

"A  lot  of  beans  are  lost.    What  will  they  do  ?" 

The  question  was  answered  by  a  dozen  men  springing  over 
the  rail.  The  boat  was  made  fast  to  a  tree,  and  the  men  poked 
and  splashed  about  in  the  waist-deep  water  for  the  missing 
sacks,  while  the  purser  counted  up  and  announced  that  twelve 
were  missing.  When  eleven  had  been  fished  out,  the  captain 
ordered  the  hunt  to  be  abandoned. 

"What  will  they  do  with  those  wet  beans?"  asked  Miss 
Jennie,  and,  as  she  asked,  met  her  lover's  eye.  To  her  wonder- 
ing gaze  appeared  quite  a  different  young  man  from  the  one  she 
had  left  a  few  moments  before.  The  discovery  that  he  had 
been  in  the  right  on  the  question  of  authorship  had  given  him 
such  an  increase  in  self-respect  that  the  coward  in  him  disap- 
peared forever.  Perhaps  you  think  that  he  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  show  the  young  lady  the  verse  which  had  cost  him  so 
many  hours  of  pain  ?  Not  so ;  Jim  might  be  a  coward  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bewitching  little  maid  at  his  side,  but  he  was  no 
fool.  He  answered  her  question  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  : 

"A  wet  bean  is  a  spoiled  one,  fer  when  it  dries  it  is  all 
wrinkled ;  but  they  will  spread  them  out  on  the  deck  to  dry,  and 
when  we  land  they  will  be  all  tucked  into  the  sacks  again  and 
no  one  will  be  the  wiser.  What  do  you  bet  that  though  only 
eleven  sacks  went  up  on  deck,  there  don't  twelve  come  down 
agin  ?    Jest  you  mark  my  words,  there  will  be  twelve." 

Sure  enough.  Towards  evening,  just  before  the  boat  reached 
San  Francisco,  Jim  and  Miss  Jennie  watched  and  counted  as  a 
procession  of  stevedores  came  marching  down  from  the  upper 
deck,  each  one  shouldering  a  sack.  When  twelve  sacks,  the  last 
two-thirds  full  and  with  very  long  "ears,"  were  borne  down  to 
the  forward  deck  and  deposited  with  the  rest,  the  last  vestige 
of  pride's  barrier  was  swept  away  on  the  tide  of  their  laughter. 

Some  years  later,  while  Mrs.  Jennie  was  seated  at  her  desk 
writing  a  letter,  Jim,  who  had  been  taking  an  after-dinner  rest, 
came  to  her  side  and  held  out  an  open  bible,  with  his  finger 
pointing  to  the  verse  of  ancient  fame.  Mrs.  Jennie  glanced  at 
it  absent-mindedly  : 

"Don't  bother  me  when  Pm  writing.  I  have  to  order  some 
new  overalls  for  Jimmie-boy.  The  way  the  darling  wears  them 
out  does  beat  everything." 

But  while  one  lobe  of  her  brain  was  busy  with  the  overalls, 
the  other  was  forming  a  question  ;  and  as  Jim  was  retreating, 
she  called  out : 

*|  When  did  you  find  that  verse  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  day  we  went  down  the  river,  when  the  beans  fell 
overboard.     Don't  you  remember  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember  that  day ;  but  why  didn't  you  show  it  to 
me  then  ?  " 

"  I  knew  better." 

"  What  a  clever  husband  I  have  got  1 "    And  she  meant  it. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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Thel  Ramification*  of  •  Demooratio  Pedigree. 

By  FRANK  ROBBINS. 

T  FRIEND  O'Melveny,  ''the  Judge,"  aa  I  call  him,  U  a  pleaa- 
ant  man  to  know,  and  a  delightful  one  with  whom  to  dine. 
He  ia  old-faahioned  enough  to  gire  jou  a  sound  port  with 
jour  cheeae  and  after  it,  instead  of  coffee  and  a  liqueur — 
the  latter  always  suggesting,  to  me  at  least,  that  jour  host 
has,  as  it  were,  with  deliberation  and  intent  concluded  his  en- 
gagement to  feed  JOU ;  while  the  "  Judge's  *'  method  makes  a  good  dinner 
a  mere  prelude  to  a  delightful  entertainment  of  wine,  tobacco  and  good 
talk.  The  glow  induced  by  the  port,  and  the  tranquilit j  intensified  bj  a 
cigar,  combine  to  convert  a  talkative  guest  into  a  quiet  Ustener.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  "  Judge  "  was  designing  in  this ;  for  he  has  a 
fine  analytical  mind— he  would  call  it  a  *'  legal "  one— and  a  sweet  Mi- 
lesian gift  of  narration;  these  attribntest  naturallj,  tending  to  make  him  like 
a  good  listener.  One  evening  I  sat  at  his  table  twirling  the  stem  of  mj  wine 
glass  and  waiting  for  the  yam  I  knew  was  coming.  I  did  not  wait  long. 
He  proceeded  to  lead  for  an  opening  in  this  wise  : 

"  The  proceedings  of  our  courts  tiring  to  light  some  very  nourishing  food 
for  the  philosophical  mind.  Do  you  beUeve  in  Heredity  ?  "  Without  wait- 
ing for  my  answer  he  continued :  "In  my  recent  practice  I  have  come 
across  a  typical  American.  In  describing  a  simple  democrat  it  may  seem 
strange  to  begin  with  his  pedigree;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  picture  if  the  portrait  is  to  be  truly  and  faithfnUy  painted." 
I  lighted  a  cigar,  placing  myself  comfortably,  and  he  proceeded : 
"After  all,  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  everyone  has  two  parents — 
at  least — four  grandparents  and  eight  great-grandparents,  it  ia  easy  to 
see  how  the  chance  of  blue  blood  increaaea  in  geometrical  progreaa  with 
the  number  of  generationa.  In  fact  any  of  ua  may  with  certainty  claim 
that  the  current  of  chivalric  royalty  flowa  in  hia  veina  ;  while  none  may 
deny  that  the  villainoua,  aluggiah  carmine  of  a  two-century-old  crime  con- 
tributes its  quota  in  drops  to  his  arterial  circulation.  The  great  differ- 
ence, perhaps^  'twixt  your  pure  ariatocrat  and  the  common  self-made  man, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  has  kept  his  stud-book  posted  up  to  date. 
This  should  be,  and  no  doubt  la,  a  great  consolation  to  the  grandchildren 
of  the  latter,  who  have  forgotten,  or  who  have  never  known,  the  amell  of 
the  tallow  and  hidea  to  which  they  owe  their  preaent  social  eminence. 

"  I  do  not  purpose,  however,  to  go  t>ack  very  many  generationa  in  thia 
genealogy.  It  is  only  introduced  to  show  why  my  client  is  what  he  ia  ; 
not  merely  that  you  may  know  what  hia  forebears  were. 

"  Back  somewhere  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  came  to  Canada  one 
Chevalier  de  Jardin,  an  adventuroua  gentleman,  with  no  capital  save  his 
wit  and  hia  aword.  A  year  or  ao  after  his  arrival  he  married  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  sent  out  by  a  beneficent  king,  with  othera  of  her  kind, 
having  nothing  but  wit  and  beauty  for  a  marriage  portion.  The  sum  of 
two  such  wits,  plus  beauty  and  a  aword,  was,  however,  sufficient  plen- 
ishing for  the  time  and  place.  The  twain  prospered  and,  in  due  courae, 
the  thrifty  pair  lorded  it  over  the  landa,  beaata  and  peasants  of  a  fruitful 
seigneury  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  they  had  children  too,  who 
in  turn  had  children.  Finally,  one  of  the  last  reigned  over  his  feudal  and 
anoeatral  domain.  In  the  natural  course  of  tranamission  it  ia  believed  that 
into  thia  worthy  gentleman'a  veina  there  had  been  infuaed  a  atrain  of  the 
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original  owners  of  the  conquered  soil  of  New  France  ;  be  that  as  it  maj, 
he,  too,  married  and  had  issue  in  one  daughter  and  sole  heiress — Camille 
Marie  Gascouelle  de  Gaspe  de  Jardin  was  her  name. 

"  When  General  Wolfe  ascended  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  under  his 
command  was  one  ensign,  Mjles  Fitzgerald.  Little  is  known  of  him 
save  that  he  was  of  indomitable  courage,  of  handsome  person,  and  of  most 
pleasing  and  persuasive  manner ;  although,  from  his  own  account,  he  was 
kin  to  all  the  nobility,  and  descended  from  most  of  the  royalty  of  his 
native  island  of  Ireland.  After  the  Conquest — or 'Cession,'  as  the  J^^nch 
prefer  to  call  it — this  gentleman  espoused  Mile,  de  Gaspe  de  Jardin ;  and, 
settling  upon  her  domain,  became  a  hospitable  seigneur  and  worthy  lord 
of  the  manor.  With  his  progeny  we  have  nothing  to  do,  save  one,  a  cadet, 
Patrice  Myles  de  Jardin  Fitzgerald,  who,  as  a  lieutenant  of  foot,  was 
made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa  in  1814,  thence  sent  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  paroled  and  remained,  after  the  war  was  over,  living  at  ease 
upon  a  credit  won  by  his  agreeable  person  and  address. 

"  Now,  not  changing  the  subject,  but  to  introduce  new  factors  in  the  for- 
mula :  Master  Hans  Van  Haarlem — son  of  a  thrifty  Dutch  merchant  of 
New  York — while  cruising  in  his  sloop,  laden  with  trading  produce,  be- 
tween his  native  city  and  the  port  of  Boston  met,  in  the  latter  place,  Miss 
Prudence  Doolittle.  He  being  impressed  with  her  beauty  and  she  by  his 
thrift,  they  mated,  and  he  took  his  bride  to  his  father's  house.  In  due 
course  the  fair  wife  presented  her  liege  with  a  single  pledge  of  her  affec- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  little  daughter,  who  was  christened  '  Prudence  '  in 
honor  of  her  mother.  The  name  was  an  admirable  one  for  one  who  was 
to  husband  so  vast  an  estate  as  that  of  the  Van  Haarlem  was  becoming  by 
virtue  of  accumulations  of  good  hard  money  and  the  appreciation  of  cer- 
tain lands  which  had  been  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  growing  cabbages 
by  this  sweet  innocent's  grandpapa ;  but  one,  perhaps,  not  so  well  suited 
to  a  capricious  maid,  who  fairly  detested  the  odor  of  cabbage,  and  led  papa 
and  grandpapa  around  by  their  noses  ;  and  one  completely  belied — ^so  the 
wise  folk  said — when  she  married  the  dashing  ex-lieutenant  and  prisoner, 
Pat  Fitzgerald  \  presenting  that  gallant  officer  most  dutifully  and  pro- 
lifically  with  sons  and  daughters.  Among  the  last  was  Marien  Van  der 
Haarlem  Fitzgerald  who,  with  brothers  and  sisters,  inherited  great  wealth, 
some  beauty,  and  a  preposterously  aristocratic  tendency.  This  young  lady 
joined  the  others  in  referring  to  her  grandpapa  as  the  'Patroon,'  and 
harking  back  to  Holland  and  Ireland  for  a  most  exalted  pedigree. 

"  You  will  have  noted  that  the  particle  *  der '  has  crept  into  my  narrative  ; 
the  family  added  it,  or  revived  it,  about  the  time  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  cabbage  garden. 

''  The  accumulated  coin  had  been  used  to  erect  stores  and  tenements 
upon  the  land,  and  the  new  generation,  living  upon  its  rents,  ignored  the 
origin  of  its  wealth  and  remembered  only  the  traditional  splendor  of  the  an- 
cestors in  the  mother  countries. 

**  However,  I  would  have  you  understand,  these  fortunate  heirs  were 
nice,  hospitable  folk — religious  in  their  way,  and  kind  to  the  poor.  Living 
up  to  their  lights,  they  paid  their  servants  well,  and  were  liberal  to 
churches  and  to  charities.  That  their  tenement  houses  were  not  always  in 
the  best  sanitary  condition  they  were  not  aware  ;  that  being  due  to  the 
zeal  of  their  agents,  who,  like  faithful  servants,  took  a  pride  in  making  the 
estate  yield  its  utmost. 

'*  The  reason  for  so  particularizing  the  generation  of  Marien  Van  der 
Haarlem  Fitzgerald  is  that  she  plays  a  most  important  part  in  this  narra- 
tive— no  less  than  that  of  becoming  the  mother  of  my  client. 
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**  Being*  a  peraon  of  taste,  joa  will  note  that  with  delicacy  and  deference 
to  the  sex  I  have  placed  the  distaff  side  of  the  house  in  advance  ;  but  now 
for  the  other. 

'*  The  first  of  the  Ruperts  of  Virginia  was  unquestiooablj — so  the  ar- 
chives of  that  family  inform  me — a  gentleman  of  excellent  birth  and 
Ineeding.  To  be  sure,  in  searching  the  records  of  the  Old  Dominion  I  find 
that  the  Sxni  of  that  name  came  to  the  colony  as  a  bond-servant,  and  the 
log  of  the  ship  in  which  he  came  over  gives  him  no  enviable  reputation — 
actually  stating  that  he  was  landed  at  Jamestown  in  irons.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Ruperts  were,  and  morever  are,  a  fine  family.  The  Revolution 
found  Randolph  Page  Rupert  fighting  manfully  for  the  cause  of  Liberty — 
which,  please  remark,  was  not  necessarily  that  of  Freedom.  In  the  course  of 
this  gentleman's  marches  he  found  himself  upon  occasion  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  was  quartered  upon  the  excellent  Quaker  family  of  Goodyear. 
Grace — ^a  lovely  daughter  of  this  house — charmed  the  young  soldier ;  and 
when  Comwallis  had  surrendered,  he  returned  to  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, wooed  her,  and  won  her ;  carrying  her— together  with  a  sufficient 
marriage  portion  to  rehabilitate  his  encumbered  estate  and  buy  a  number 
of  slaves — to  his  ancestral  plantation  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ; 
where,  amongst  other  sons  and  daughters,  was  born  Charles  Goodyear 
Rupert,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812,  bore  a  commission  in  the  army 
and  participated  valiantly  in  the  resistance  of  the  attacks  of  the  British 
at  New  Orleans. 

*'  Tou  will  remember  that  prior  to  this  war  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Span- 
ism  Main  were  infested  with  pirates.  Pardon  me !  I  mean  that  those 
waters  were  largely  used  by  certain  gentlemen  adventurers  who,  sailing 
their  own  vessels  under  their  own  flags,  prosecuted  a  precarious,  though 
lucrative,  independent  trade.  Chief  amongst  these  was  one  Juan  del  Cu- 
chiUo,  a  gentleman  of  Spain.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  give  full  detail  of  this  brave  mariner's  birth  and  career.  He  was  very 
careless  with  his  papers.  Though  he  always  averred  that  he  was  a  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  fact  cannot  be  authenticated.  Don  Juan  was 
present  with  his  ship  at  a  most  distressing  accident  whereby  a  large  trad- 
ing ship  was  burnt  and  sunk — ^not  however  until  after  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  her  cargo  had  been  rescued. 

"  This  unfortunate  vessel  carried  to  the  bottom  with  her  all  but  one  of 
her  passengers.  This  exception  was  a  beautiful  young  Jewess,  calling 
herself  Rebecca  Cohn.  The  beauty  and  helplessness  of  this  young  girl 
attracted  the  bold  and  chiiralric  sailor,  and  the  twain  were  shortly  after- 
wards united. 

"A  year  later  the  fair  Rebecca  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  girl  child,  who, 
in  due  time,  became  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  was  called  '  Juanita.' 
Don  Juan  idolized  his  daughter,  and,  growing  in  years,  he  greatly  desired 
to  retire  to  the  land  to  enjoy  the  fortune  he  had  amassed  in  the  course  of  his 
adventurous  career.  Owing  to  certain  governmental  restrictions  this  was 
impossible  until  the  British  were  preparing  their  attack  upon  New  Orleans ; 
when  he  offered  the  services  of  himself,  his  crews  and  his  vessels  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  upon  the  condition  that  their  little  irregularities  of  pre- 
vious conduct  should  be  overlooked.  His  offer  and  conditions  being  ac- 
cepted, his  valor  in  the  actions  which  followed  has  become  a  matter  of 
national  history.  When  peace  was  proclaimed,  Don  Juan  with  his  daughter 
took  residence  in  the  city  which  he  had  so  nobly  assisted  in  defending ; 
and  his  name,  house,  and  hospitality  became  famous.  Captain  Rupert,  en- 
joying the  last,  met  the  Senorita  Juanita,  and  a  mutual  flame  enwrapped 
the  pair.    Don  Juan  in  no  wise  objecting,  they  were  married. 
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**  Captain  Rupert's  family,  not  haring^  been  conaulted  in  the  mattei^be- 
aidea  having  heard  certain  mmora  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the 
worthy  Don  Juan — intimated  that  any  further  connection  with  him  and 
any  recognition  of  hia  new  relations  were  undesirable.  Acting^  upon  this 
hint  the  Captain  remainedin  New  Orleans,  living  upon  the  princely  bounty 
of  his  father-in-law. 

*'  In  1820,  Mrs.  Rupert  was  deliyered  of  a  fine  boy,  who  naturally  became 
the  pride  and  delight  of  his  grandfather.  Two  jc^i^  later,  during*  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  the  mother  died  and  her  father  was  also  stricken. 
Before  the  old  man  died  he  made  a  will  leaving  his  now  well-invested  for- 
tune to  his  grandson — ^Juan  Randolph  Rupert — under  the  trusteeship  of  his 
father.  The  dying  sailor  urged  upon  the  latter  that  he  should  take  the 
boy  to  the  North — where  his  story  would  not  be  known — ^and  there  educate 
and  establish  him.  After  this  good  advice,  Don  Juan  called  for  the 
priest,  received  the  rites  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  and  passed  to  his  long 
rest,  full  of  years  and  honor,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world. 

"  Following  the  venerable  man's  instructions.  Captain  Rupert  took  his 
boy  to  New  York  where  he  established  himself  in  a  manner  befitting^  his 
position.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  best  private  schools,  thence  to  Harvard, 
where  he  took  an  honorable  degree.  His  father's  good  manners  and  his 
own ;  his  associations  at  school  and  at  college  ;  his  wealth,  all  aided  in  his 
reception  into  the  best  and  most  exclusive  society — where,  of  course,  he 
met  the  Fitzgeralds.  And  again  '  in  due  course '  (I  like  that  expression — 
it  belongs  to  scientific  classification)  at  Grace  Church — the  Bishop  offici- 
ating— he  was  united  in  the  t>onds  of  holy  matrimony  to  Marien  Van  der 
Haarlem  Fitzgerald.  It  was  the  event  of  the  season  of  1856.  A  year  later 
a  lesser  social,  but  greater  domestic,  event  occurred  ;  for  it  was  no  less 
than  the  advent  of  another  man-child,  who  was  christened  Fitzgerald  Van- 
der-Haarlem  Rupert.    This  gentleman  is  my  client. 

"After  all  this  prelude  to  his  introduction  it  will  be  well  to  drop  geneal- 
ogy  ;  but  before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  point  a  moral — a  story  without  a 
moral  being  like  venison  without  currant  jelly,  palatable  enough  perhaps, 
but  lacking  in  propriety.  The  moral  is  that  in  pedigrees,  as  in  most  other 
things,  we  select  the  most  agreeable.  Tou  have  doubtless  noticed  how 
quietly  I  dropped  the  God-fearing,  slave-trading,  Puritanical  family  of  Doo- 
little  ;  the  honest,  peace-loving,  Quaker  connection  of  Goodyear ;  also,  save 
by  inference,  the  shrewd,  painstaking,  Jewish  father  of  Rebecca  Cohn ; 
and,  even  how  lightly  has  been  touched  the  plodding^,  cabbage-growing" 
Van  Haarlem.  These,  nevertheless  be  it  observed,  were  the  honey-gather- 
ing bees.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  bees,  however,  they  have  been  thrust 
out  to  make  room  for  the  Fitzgeralds  and  Ruperts — ^the  men  of  the  sword 
taking^  natural  precedence  over  the  men  of  the  yardstick.  The  metaphor 
seems  to  be  growing  involved.  I  think  we  had  better  drop  it,  and — if  you 
have  finished  your  cigar — we  will  join  the  ladies." 

"But!"  said  L 

"But  what?"  said  the  Judgrc. 

"  The  rest  of  your  story,"  I  answered. 

"  Pshaw  I "  said  the  Judge,  **  that  comes  of  having-  no  *  legal  mind  * — 
can't  you  see  that  is  in  process  of  development,  and  that  it  remains, 
with  the  court  to  determine  ?  " 

And  I  had  to  be  satisfied. 
Los  Anffelcs. 
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To  tH«  Faoifio  Coast  of  .Amorioa. 

{F'rom  iheir  own,  mnd  eonfemporary  English,  accounts.) 
Vm.— WOODM  ROGBSS,  1708. 

^rtWBNTY-THREE  years  after  Dampier's  visit  to  California 
^^  — and  with  that  rather  second-rate  sea-robber  in  a  subor- 
dinate position— a  pirate  worthy  to  rank  with  Drake  and 
Cavendish  scourfi^ed  the  Pacific  and  spent  some  two  months  on 
the  Lower  California  coast  He  was  Woodes  Rosters.  This 
voyafire  around  the  world  (1708-11)  gave  the  world  '*  Robinson 
Crusoe ;"  and  that  individual  himself  (Selkirk)  became  one  of 
Rofirers's  pirates.  A  digest  of  the  voyage,  from  Rogers's  own 
account,  follows: 

fAPTAIN  WOODES  ROGERS  in  the  "  Dnke,"  and  Captain  Stephen 
Courtney  in  the  "  Dacheaa,"  sailed  from  Briatol  Jnne  15, 1706,  on  a 
vogage  round  the  world.  *'  It  has  been  univeraally  allowed  bjr  such 
am  are  proper  Judges  of  such  Expeditions,  that  there  never  was  any  Voyage 
of  this  nature  so  happily  adjusted,  so  weU  provided  for  in  all  respects,  or 
in  which  the  Accidents,  that  usually  happen  in  Priyateers  were  so  effect- 
ually guarded  against.  •  . .  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  was  a  bold,  active,  indefatigable  Officer,  one  that  would  not  give  up 
his  Opinion  too  readily  to  others.  ...  He  had  been  a  large  Sufferer  by 
the  French,  and  was  naturaUy  no  great  Friend  to  that  Nation.  ...  He 
had  a  peculiar  Art  of  maintaining  his  Authority  over  his  Seamen,  and  a 
Readiness  in  finding  out  Expedients  in  the  most  difficult  Conjectures.  Cap- 
tain ST^PBOUr  CourUney  was  a  Man  of  Birth,  Fortune,  and  of  very  amiable 
Qaalities:  He  contributed  considerably  to  the  Expence  of  the  Voyage. 
.  .  .  Captain  Thomas  Dover,  who  was  third  in  Command,  was  a  Proprie- 
tor also ;  .  .  .  He  was  by  Profession  a  Physician,  and,  towards  the  Decline 
of  his  Life,  made  a  Noise  in  the  World,  by  recommending  the  Use  of  crude 
Mercury.  ...  As  for  Captain  Edward  Coohe,  who  was  second  to  Captain 
Courieney,  he  had  been  taken  twice  by  the  French,  once  by  four  Dunhirk 
Privateers,  and  again  by  two  Men-of-War  of  fifty  Guns.  The  Pilot,  in 
the  larger  Ship,  was  Captain  William'  Dampier,  who  was  now  to  proceed 
for  the  Fourth  time  into  the  South  Seas,  where  his  Name  was  very  well 
known,  and,  from  his  Exploits,  terrible  to  the  Spaniards." 

They  first  set  sail  for  Cork,  "  in  order  to  make  up  our  Complement  of 
Men.  .  .  .  Both  Ships  had  legal  Commissions  ...  to  cruise  on  the 
Coasts  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  the  South  Seas,  against  her  Majesty's  Ene- 
mies, the  French  and  Spaniards,  .  .  .  Moat  of  us,  the  chief  Officers, 
embraced  this  Design  of  Privateering  round  the  World,  to  retrieve  the 
Losses  we  had  sustained  by  the  Enemy.  Our  Complement  of  Sailors  in 
both  Ships  was  133.  .  .  .  We  had  now  above  double  the  Number  of 
Officers  usual  in  Privateers."  This  was  to  prevent  mutinies,  ''  and  that 
we  might  have  a  large  Provision  for  a  succession  of  Officers  in  each  Ship, 
in  case  of  Mortality." 

On  the  1st  of  September  they  began  their  voyage  from  Cork  to  the 
Canaries.  On  the  10th  they  took  a  saU  showing  Swedish  colors.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  prove  she  was  a  Prize,  so  "  We  let  her  go  without  the 
least  Embezzlement."  The  men  on  board  the  Duke  "  mutiny'd,"  insisting 
that»  by  letting  the  Swedish  ship  go  without  plundering  her,  the  officers 
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had  sacrificed  their  interest.  Bat  the  *'  Malecontents "  were  quelled  for 
the  time ;  though  they  afterward  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  did 
more  mischief  when  in  irons  than  before.  But  with  '*  Whippings  and 
different  Corrections "  they  brought  the  "  Crew  to  Order  and  Discipline, 
always  very  difficult  in  Privateers,  and  without  which  'tis  impossible  to 
carry  on  any  distant  Undertaking  like  ours." 

On  the  18th  they  took  a  small  ''  Spanish  Ship  bound  from  Teneriff  to 
Fuerteventura  with  several  Men  and  Women  Passengers,  and  laden  with 
sundry  sorts  of  Goods."  The  next  day  they  bore  away  for  Oratavia  Road, 
where  they  stood  off-and-on.  They  treated  about  ransoming  the  Vessel, 
but  the  English  merchants  residing  in  the  Town  expostulated,  alleging 
that  there  was  a  free  Trade  agreed  to  in  those  Islands  between  her  Majesty 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  so  religiously  ob- 
served by  the  latter  that  they  had  caused  an  English  Ship,  taken  there  by 
a  French  Privateer,  to  be  restored.  "  Captains  Rogers  and  Courteney  .  .  . 
threatened  to  cruise  among  the  Islands,  to  make  amends  for  their  lost 
Time,  and  to  cannonade  the  Town  of  Oratavia,  unless  they  received  Satis- 
faction." On  the  22ndf  ''  We  lay  by  off  the  Town,  took  the  Goods  out  of 
the  Prize,  sold  the  Bark  to  Mr.  Cross  for  450  Dollars,  and  put  the  Prisoners 
aboard  her.  Thus  ended  this  troublesome  Affair,"  and  they  once  more  set 
about  their  Voyage.  On  the  last  day  of  September  they  anchored  in  the 
Harbour  of  St.  Vincent.  ...  "  While  we  lay  here,  new  Disturbances 
arose  amongst  the  men  in  relation  to  Plunder ;  for  here  we  had  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  Things,  and  therefore  every  Man  wished,  that  he 
had  something  to  purchase  with.  The  Effects  taken  in  the  late  Prize  occa- 
sioned these  Heart-burnings."  But  they  settled  the  affair  "  by  framiag 
such  Articles,  as,  without  giving  our  Owners  any  Ground  of  Complaint, 
might  inspire  the  Seamen  with  Courage  and  Constancy,  and  make  them 
willing  to  obey."  They  sailed  away  from  this  place  leaving  their  ''  I^in- 
guist,"  who  had  broken  his  word  by  staying  on  shore  longer  than  had  been 
agreed  upon.  They  were  inclined  to  do  this  in  order  to  set  a  proper  exam- 
ple. ...  **  In  our  passage  towards  the  Coast  of  Brazil  some  new  Dis- 
putes arose  amongst  the  Men.  On  the  18th  of  November,  we  anchored 
before  the  Island  of  Grande.  .  .  .  While  we  lay  here,  there  were  new 
Quarrels,  and  things  had  certainly  come  to  a  great  Height  on  board  the 
Duchess,  if  Captain  Courteney  had  not  put  eight  of  the  Ringleaders  imme- 
diately into  Irons."  .  .  .  On  the  24th,  they  fired  upon  a  Canoe,  wounding  an 
Indian  rower.  "  He  that  owned  and  steered  her  was  a  Frier,  and  had  a 
Quantity  of  Grold,  which  he  got  at  the  Mines,  I  suppose  by  his  Trade  of 
confessing  the  Ignorant.  .  .  .  The  Man  that  was  wounded  could  not 
move,  and  was  brought  by  our  Men,  with  the  Father  and  several  Slaves, 
that  rowed  the  large  Canoe,  on  board  our  Ship,  where  our  Surgeon  dressed 
the  wounded  Indian,  who  died  in  two  Hours  time.  I  made  the  Father  as 
welcome  as  I  could  ;  but  he  was  very  uneasy  at  the  L<oss  of  his  Gold,  and 
the  Death  of  his  Slave  ;  and  said  he  would  seek  for  Justice  in  Portugal  or 
England^ 

Continuing  their  voyage,  they  coasted  very  far  to  t  he  South,  where  the 
great  cold  induced  them  to  bear  away  for  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
...  ''On  February  1,  1709,  we  came  before  that  Island."  .  .  .  Cap- 
tain Dover,  with  the  Boat's  Crew  went  ashore  in  their  Pinnace,  though 
they  were  not  less  than  four  Leagues  off.  ...  ''As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
we  saw  a  Light  ashore.  Our  Boat  was  then  about  a  League  from  the 
Island,  and  bore  away  for  the  Ships  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  Lights.  We 
put  our  Lights  aboard  for  the  Boat."  They  designed  to  make  their  Ships 
ready  to  engage,  believing  the  light  came  from  French  ships  at  anchor. 
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and  they  must  either  fight  them  or  want  water.  ...  "  All  thU  Stir  and 
Apprehension  arose,  we  afterward  found,  from  one  poor  naked  Man,  who 
passed,  in  our  Imagination  at  present,  for  a  Spanish  Garrison,  a  Body  of 
Frenchmen,  or  a  Crew  of  Pirates."  About  noon  the  next  day,  two  boats 
which  had  l)een  sent  ashore  filled  with  armed  men  returned  *'  and  brought 
an  abundance  of  Cray-fish,  with  a  Man  cloathed  in  Goat  skins,  who  looked 
wilder  than  the  first  Owners  of  them.  He  had  been  on  the  Island  four 
Tears  and  four  Months,  l>eing  left  there  by  Captain  Stroddling  in  the 
Cinque-ports;  his  name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotsman ,  who  had  l)een 
master  of  the  Cinque-ports,  a  ship  that  came  here  last  with  Captain  Dam- 
pier,  who  told  me  that  this  was  the  l)est  Man  in  her.  I  immediately  agreed 
with  him  to  be  a  Mate  on  board  our  Ship :  'Twas  he  that  made  the  Fire 
last  Night  when  he  saw  our  Ships,  which  he  judged  to  be  English,  .  .  . 
He  told  us  that  he  was  born  at  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland, 
and  was  bred  a  Sailor  from  his  Youth.  The  Reason  of  his  l)eiag  left  here, 
was  a  Difference  between  him  and  his  Captain."  He  had  been  left  on  the 
Island  with  "  his  Cloaths,  and  Bedding,  with  a  Firelock,  some  Powder, 
Bullets,  and  Tobacco,  a  Hatchet,  a  Knife,  a  Kettle,  a  Bible,  some  practical 
Pieces,  and  his  mathematical  Instruments  and  Books.  .  .  .  For  the  first 
eight  months,  he  had  much  ado  to  besr  up  against  Melancholy,  and  the 
Terror  of  being  left  alone  in  such  a  desolate  Place.  He  built  two  Huts 
with  Pimento  trees,  covered  them  with  long  Grass,  and  lined  them  with 
the  Skins  of  Goats,  which  he  killed  with  his  gun  as  he  wanted,  so  long  as 
his  Powder  lasted,  which  was  but  a  Pound ;  and  that  being  almost  spent, 
he  got  Fire  by  rubbing  two  Sticks  of  Pimento  Wood  together  upon  his 
Knee.  In  the  lesser  Hut,  at  some  Distance  from  the  other,  he  dressed  his  Vic- 
tuals ;  and  in  the  larger  he  slept,  and  employed  himself  in  reading,  singing 
Psalms  and  praying ;  so  he  said,  he  was  a  better  Christian  while  in  his 
Solitude,  than  ever  he  was  before,  or  than,  he  was  afraid,  he  should  ever 
l)e  again.  At  first  he  never  eat  anything  till  Hunger  Constrained  him, 
partly  for  Grief,  and  partly  for  want  of  Breat  and  Salt :  Nor  did  he  go  to 
Bed,  till  he  could  watch  no  longer  ;  the  Pimento  Wood  which  burnt  very 
clear,  served  him  both  for  Fire  and  Candle,  and  refreshed  him  with  its 
fragrant  Smell.  He  might  have  had  Fish  enough,  but  would  not  eat  them 
for  want  of  Salt,  because  they  occasioned  a  Looseness,  except  Cray-fish, 
which  are  as  large  as  our  Lobsters,  and  very  good  :  These  he  sometimes 
boiled,  and  at  other  times  broiled,  as  he  did  his  Goat's  Flesh,  of  which  he 
made  very  good  Broth,  for  they  are  not  so  rank  as  ours  :  ...  When  his 
Powder  failed,  he  took  them  by  Speed  of  Feet ;  for  his  way  of  Living, 
continual  Exercise  of  Walking  and  Running,  cleared  him  of  all  gross 
Humours  ;  so  that  he  ran  with  wonderful  Swiftness  thro'  the  Woods,  and 
up  the  Rocks  and  Hills,  as  we  perceived  when  we  employed  them  to  catch 
Goats  for  us :  We  had  a  Bull-dog,  which  we  sent,  with  several  of  our  nim- 
blest Runners,  to  help  him  in  catching  Goats  ;  but  be  distanced  and  tired 
both  the  Dog  and  the  Men,  caught  the  Goats,  and  brought  them  to  us  on 
his  Back.  ...  He  came  at  last  to  relish  his  Meat  well  enough  without 
Salt  or  Bread  ;  and,  in  the  Season  had  plenty  of  good  Tumeps,  which  had 
been  sowed  there  by  Captain  Dampier's  Men,  and  have  now  overspread 
some  Acres  of  Ground.  He  had  enough  good  Cabbage  from  the  Cabbage- 
trees  [terminal  buds  from  certain  palm-trees  —  probably  euterpe  oleraced], 
and  seasoned  his  Meat  with  the  Fruit  of  the  Pimento-trees,  which  is  the 
same  as  Jamaica  Pepper,  and  smells  deliciously. 

He  found  also  a  black  Pepper,  called  Malogeta,  which  was  very  good  to 
expel  Winds  and  against  Griping  in  the  Uuts.  He  soon  wore  out  all 
his  Shoes  and  Cloaths  by  running  in  the  Woods  ;  and,  at  last,  l)eing 
forced  to  shift  without  them,  his  Feet  became  so  hard,  that  he  ran 
everywhere  without  Difficulty ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  wear 
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Shoes  after  we  found  him ;  for,  not  being  used  to  any  so  long,  his  Feet 
swelled,  when  he  came  first  to  wear  them  again.  After  he  had  conquered 
his  Melancholy,  he  diverted  himself  sometimes  with  cutting  his  Name  on 
the  Trees,  and  the  Time  of  his  being  left,  and  continuance  there.  He  was 
at  first  much  pestered  with  Cats  and  Rats,  that  had  bred  in  Great  Numbers, 
from  some  of  each  Species,  which  had  got  ashore  from  Ships  that  put  in 
there  to  wood  and  water :  The  Rats  gnawed  his  Feet  and  Cloaths  while 
asleep,  which  obliged  him  to  cherish  the  Cats  with  his  Goats  flesh,  by 
which  many  of  them  became  so  tame,  that  they  would  lie  about  him  in 
Hundreds,  and  soon  delivered  him  from  the  Rats:  He  likewise  tamed 
some  Kids ;  and,  to  divert  himself,  would,  now-and-then,  sing  and  dance 
with  them,  and  his  Cats:  So  that,  by  the  Favour  of  Providence,  and 
Vigour  of  his  Youth,  being  now  but  thirty  Years  old,  he  came,  at  last,  to 
conquer  all  the  Inconveniences  of  his  Solitude,  and  to  be  very  easy.  When 
his  Cloaths  wore  out,  he  made  himself  a  Coat  and  a  Cap  of  Goat-skins, 
which  he  stitched  together,  with  little  Thongs  of  the  same,  that  he  cut 
with  his  Knife.  He  had  no  other  Needle,  but  a  Nail ;  and  when  his  Knife 
was  worn  to  the  Back,  he  made  others,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  some  Iron 
Hoops,  that  were  left  ashore,  which  he  beat  thin,  and  ground  upon  Stones. 
Having  some  Linen  cloth  by  him,  he  sewed  him  some  Shirts  with  a  Nail, 
and  stitched  them  with  the  Worsted  of  his  old  Stockings,  which  he  pulled 
out  on  purpose.  He  had  his  last  Shirt  on,  when  we  found  him  on  the 
Island.  At  his  first  coming  on  board  us,  he  had  so  much  forgot  his  Lan- 
guage, for  want  of  Use,  that  we  could  scarcely  understand  him — for  he 
seemed  to  speak  his  Words  by  halves.  We  offered  him  a  Dram  ;  but  he 
would  not  touch  it,  having  drank  nothing  but  Water  since  his  being  there  ; 
and  it  was  sometime  before  he  could  relish  our  Victuals." 

February  3  they  set  up  the  tents  on  shore,  one  for  the  sick  of  each  Ship. 
'*  The  Governor  [Selkirk]  never  failed  of  procuring  us  two  or  three  Goats 
a  Day  for  our  sick  Men  ;  by  which,  with  the  Help  of  the  Greens,  and  the 
Wholesome  Air,  they  recovered  very  soon  from  the  Scurvy  ;  so  that  Captain 
Dover  and  I  t>oth  thought  it  a  very  agreeable  seat,  the  weather  being 
neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold." 

They  spent  their  time  till  the  10th  refitting  their  ships,  and  taking  on 
wood  and  water.  By  boiling  sea-lions,  they  extracted  eighty  gallons  of 
oil,  for  their  lamps,  and  to  save  candles.  "  We  made  what  Haste  we  could 
to  get  all  the  necessaries  on  board,  being  willing  to  lose  no  Time ;  for  we 
were  informed  at  the  Canaries,  that  five  stout  French  Ships  were  coming 
together  to  these  Seas.  .  .  .  On  the  28th,  we  hoisted  both  Pinnances  into 
the  Water,  to  try  them  under  Sail,  with  a  Gun  fixed  in  each  of  them,  and 
whatever  else  was  requisite  to  render  them  very  serviceable  small  Priva- 
teers. ...  On  May  [evidently  a  misprint  forMch.]  15.  in  the  Evening  we 
saw  a  Sail ;  Our  Consort  being  nearest,  soon  took  her.  She  was  a  little 
Vessel,  of  sixteen  Ton  from  Payta,  bound  to  Cheripe  for  Flour,  with  a 
small  Sum  of  Money  to  purchase  it ;  the  Master's  Name  Antonio  Feliagos, 
a  Mestizo,  or  one  begotten  between  an  Indian  and  a  Spaniard  ;  his  Crew 
eight  Men,  one  of  them  a  Spaniard,  one  a  Negro,  and  the  rest  Indians,  .  .  . 
They  assured  us,  that  all  the  French  Ships,  being  Seven  in  Number,  sailed 
out  of  these  Seas  six  Months  ago  ;  and  that  no  more  were  to  return :  Add- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  had  such  an  aversion  to  them,  that,  at  Callao,  the 
Seaport  for  Lima,  they  killed  so  many  of  the  French,  and  quarrelled  so 
frequently  with  them,  that  none  were  suffered  to  come  ashore  there  for 
some  time  before  they  sailed  from  thence.  .  .  .  Our  Prisoners  told  us, 
they  expected  the  Widow  of  the  late  Viceroy  of  Peru,  would  shortly  em- 
barque  for  Acapulco,  with  her  Family  and  Riches,  and  stop  at  Payta  to  re- 
fresh, or  sail  in  Sight,  as  customary,  in  one  of  the  King's  Ships,  of  thirty- 
six  Guns  ;  and  that,  about  eight  months  ago,  there  was  a  Ship,  with 
200,000  Pieces  of  Eight  aboard,  the  rest  of  her  Cargo  Liquors  and  Flour, 
which  had  passed  Payta  for  Acapulco,  Our  Prisoners  added,  that  they  left 
Seignor  Morel  in  a  stout  Ship,  with  dry  Goods  for  Lima,  recruiting  at 
Payta,  where  he  expected  in  a  few  Days  a  French  built  Ship  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards  to  come  from  Panama  richly  laden,  with  a  Bishop  aboard. 
Payta  is  a  common  recruiting  Place,  to  those,  who  go  to  or  from  Lima,  or 
most  Parts  to  Windward,  in  their  Trade  to  Panama,  or  any  Part  of  the 
Coast  of  Mexico,  Upon  this  Advice,  we  agreed  to  spend  as  much  Time  as 
possible  cruising  off  of  Payta,  without  discovering  ourselves,  for  fear  of 
hindering  our  other  Designs. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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TO     makp:    RrrrrR.  Indiana 

St?*qr*£>-ya,  ''*  th€  Amerimn  Cadmus*"  {biynt  t^TJ* 

di€d  1^42%   was  the  only   Indian    that   tfivr   in* 

i*enUd  a  wriiien   ianMuagr.      The  Leaj^te  tukes   Hi 

liiie  from  this  greai  CntTokee^  for  whom ^  also^  jriVwt'r 

has  nanud  [*' Sequoias  '')  the  hugest  trees  in  the  Uforld^ 

the  giant  Redwoods  of  Calif amia. 
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Y  the  time  these  pagfes  are  read,  the  investigfation  of  the 
Moqui  outragfes  will  be  under  way,  in  charg^e  of  U.  S.  In- 
dian Inspector  James  £.  Jenkins,  and  with  a  competent 
representative  of  the  Sequoya  Leagfue  present  (by  invitation  of 
the  Department)  to  present  the  evidence  the  Leagfue  has  been 
collecting:  for  nearly  a  year.  Considering:  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  in  promising^  an  exact  investigfation,  the  character 
of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  the  matter  in  charg:e,  the  witnesses  and 
the  affidavits  the  Leagfue  presents,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  outcome.  The  Leagfue  has  tried  to  be  grentle  to  Burton, 
believing"  him  to  be  a  man  who  meant  well,  but  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  fault  to  find  with  his  Creator  for  his  mental  equipment. 
How  thoroughly  he  has  exceeded  his  authority,  and  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  Department,  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  Burton 
has  coerced  most  of  the  Moquis  to  cut  their  hair,  and  has  re- 
fused to  feed  those  who  would  not  be  barbered  by  him.  He  is  the 
man  who  was  given  by  the  Department  a  tool  which  it  was  be- 
lieved might  help  to  alleviate  the  Indians.  He  has  used  it  as  a 
club  to  drive  them.  A  personal  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Sequoya  League  says  : 

"About  the  Hair  Cutting  Order  :  There  never  was  such  an 
order  issued  by  the  Indian  Office,  so  far  as  the  Indians  generally 
are  concerned,  but  we  have  insisted  all  along,  that  the  Indians 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  must  wear  their  hair  like 
white  employes.     All   that  the  Office  ever  did  in  this  matter. 
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was  to  urgfe  ag'ents  by  moral  suasion  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  adopt  civilized  ways.'* 

The  Indians  of  Moqui,  at  least,  have  been  a^fitated  by  official 
statement  that  the  Hair  Cut  Order  had  been  renewed.  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  Department  that  this  is  absolutely  not  true. 

It  is  not  the  time,  now,  to  quarrel  with  the  remark  that  "  the 
Indians  in  the  employ  of  the  Grovernment  must  wear  their  hair 
like  white  employes;"  *' white  employes"  can  wear  their  hair 
anyhow  they  Blooming:  Please.  The  Department  would  not 
think  of  issuing  an  order  compelling  an  ''Arizona  Shingle"  in  the 
case  of  any  white  employe  who  cared  to  let  his  hair  increase  be- 
yond his  ears.  The  Department  has  virtually  abandoned  the  ob- 
noxious regulation,  finding  it  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole 
country,  and  there  is  no  need  to  pursue  the  matter  beyond  the 
grave.  The  point  is  that  Burton  altogether  exceeded  even  the 
tentative  orders  of  the  Department ;  coerced  Indians  who  were 
not  employes  ;  cut  off  their  hair  by  force  ;  had  hair  cut  as  a  pun- 
ishment, and  not  as  a  ^^ civilizing  agency;"  and  in  general 
proved  himself  unfit  to  interpret  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  or  to 
be  entrusted  with  them.  The  New  York  Sun^  of  June  17th,  re- 
marks editorially  of  Mr.  Burton  that  he  is  *' absolutely  incap- 
able of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  Moquis,  and  he  acts 
like  an  unbaked  barbarian."  Which  puts  the  case  with  neat- 
ness and  economy. 

A  similar  attitude  has  been  taken  by  the  press  all  over  the 
country.  Nothing  else  the  Department  is  likely  to  do  would 
strike  so  popular  a  chord  as  the  Burtonizing  of  Burton. 
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^FTBR  many  vexatious  delays,  arraugemeiits  have  been  made  by  the 
Club  to  finish  roofing"  the  entire  front  of  the  Pala  Mission,  and  re- 
place a  few  of  the  rooms  on  the  patio ;  also  to  have  the  whole 
property  scrupulously  and  constantly  cared  for  and  kept  in  repair  for  five 
years. 

The  Lrandmarks  Club  Cook  Book  —  ''a  Collection  of  California  Recipes 
from  Everywhere,"  and  beyond  doubt  the  best  volume  of  Spanish,  old 
Californian,  and  cosmopolitan,  cookery  yet  published  —  is  selling  hand- 
somely and  winning  golden  opinions  from  judicious  housekeepers.  Bound 
in  cloth,  260  pages,  $1.50 ;  by  mail,  $1.60.  C.  C.  Parker,  or  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Mossin,  or  the  OuT  WEST  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  WOKK. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $6230. 

New  Contributions — Rent  Monastery  of  San  Fernando,  $84 ;  Out  West 
Co.,  printing,  $10  ;  Mrs.  J.  Wolfskill,  Los  Angeles,  $3. 

$1  each— Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fairchild,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shank- 
land,  Miss  Emeline  Childs,  Laura  A.  Hubbell,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Blackstone,  Los 
Angeles;  N.  W.  Russ,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Butterwor  h, 
Pasadena  ;  H.  S.  Richardson,  Concord,  Mass. 
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TO  tX>VE^  V^liA^TSPig  TRUEflTO  HATE  AHaHB  : To  F  fiMl.^ j|l  bNOT^  A  UlTflr* 


There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  electingf 
Thomas,  Richard  and  Henry  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  U.  S. 
on  the  instalment  plan  and  a  year  ahead.  It  amuses  our 
Enlighteners  ;  it  is  '*  sweet  as  remembered  kisses  after  death  " 
to  Henry,  Richard  and  Thomas  ;  and  it  probably  does  Us  less 
harm  than  anything*  else  we  read  at  breakfast.  For  it  isn't 
Compulsory.  By  next  year,  the  Able  Reporter  himself  will  have 
forgotten  to  whom  he  tossed  his  nickel.  And  we  not  only  do 
not  have  to  ratify — our  Daily  Guide  doesn't  even  expect  us  to 
do  so. 

But  there  are  several  laws  to  forbid  our  taking  the  vice-presi- 
dency as  a  joke,  and  letting*  it  go  at  that.  That  ancient  equine 
statute  known  in  the  digests  as  Horse  Sense  is  some  of  them. 
And  the  rest  are  the  enactments  of  Destiny  in  the  last  two 
years. 

After  the  experience  we  have  just  had,  it  would  seem  wanton 
to  harp — outside  an  asylum  for  the  Daft — on  the  visible  fact 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  Tail-End  vice-presidents.  It  is 
now  Up  to  Us  to  notice  that  they  sometimes  become  Presidents 
— and  to  make  sure  that  they  be  fit  to  be. 

THE  DIGESTION  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  remarked  before,  and  on  no  better  author- 

op  OUR  ity,  '^  the  only  man  that  has  a  real  Stomach  is  the  man 

UNCI.K  SAM.  ^^^  doesn't  know  he  has  Any."  Let  us  hope  that  this 
shall  continue  to  be  the  case  with  Uncle  Sam.  No  prior  person 
politic  in  the  world's  history  has  ever  needed  so  robustious  a  di- 
gestion. The  gastric  juices  of  other,  and  smaller,  and  less 
gorged,  republics  have  sometimes  been  sorely  tested  ;  but  besides 
these  internal  fluids,  our  modern  giant  of  all  democracies  seems 
to  have  a  quartz-crusher  comfortably  installed  in  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. "Eat  slowly,  and  masticate  your  food  well"  is  a 
fit  dogma  of  the  hygienists  ;  but  Uncle  Sam  never  does  have 
time  to  chew  at  all.  Every  year — which  with  the  nation  we 
may  call  a  square  meal — he  swallows  half  a  million  or  more 
Furriners  ;  mostly  ignorant,  99%  un-American  in  every  fiber, 
30%  at  least  vicious  or  sub-ignorant — and  still  he  seldom 
hears  from  his  stomach.     Only   now   and   again   he   asks  the 
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Doctor  what  the  deuce  can  cause  that  heartburn,  which  he  has 
no  thought  to  relate  to  his  stomach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
incomprehensible  dig^estion  does  "  tote  even  "  with  his  gluttony. 
America  has  changed  by  this  gorge ;  but  not  fast  enough  nor 
deep  enough  to  realize  it.  And  the  American  language  is  so 
little  affected  that  only  a  German  philologist  could  ponderate 
the  difference. 

How  enormous  this  assimiliation  is,  few  of  us  realize— though 
there  is  nothing  more  interesting  nor  more  vital  to  be  under- 
stood. Doubtless  the  most  diagrammatic  case  is  presented  by 
that  remarkable  study  of  the  '*  Linguistic  Conditions  of 
Chicago,"  which  has  been  issued  by  Carl  Darling  Buck,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  extraordinary  paper — a  twenty- 
page  quarto,  issued  by  the  University — is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing comments  ever  printed  on  American  conditions. 

In  the  vast  German  empire — not  lower  than  fourth  among  the 
world-powers,  and  probably  at  present  easily  third— there  are 
three  cities  which  contain  as  many  German-speaking  people  as 
Chicago.  These  are  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Breslau.  The  only 
other  city  in  the  world  which  contains  more  Germans  than 
Chicago  is  also  in  the  United  States — namely,  New  York.  The 
German-speaking  population  of  Chicago  is  larger  than  the  pop- 
ulation of  Munich,  or  of  Dresden,  or  of  Leipsic,  or  of  Cologne  ; 
in  fact,  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  all  four  put  together.  It  is 
the  Sth  German  city  in  the  world  ;  and  more  than  500,000  Chi- 
cagoans  speak  German. 

It  is  the  3d  Swedish  city  in  the  world,  and  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  Swedes  as  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Almost 
as  many  people  speak  Swedish  in  that  American  city  as  the 
total  population  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  last  census. 

Chicago  is  the  4th  Polish  city  in  the  world  ;  and  far  more 
people  in  Chicago  talk  Polish  than  there  were  in  Los  Angeles 
of  all  sorts  in  1900. 

Chicago  is  the  3rd  Norwegian  city  in  the  world ;  and  more 
Chicagoans  talk  that  language  than  the  total  present  popula- 
tion of  Portland,  Maine. 

Chicago  is  the  2nd  Bohemian  city  in  the  world ;  and  more 
people  in  Chicago  speak  that  language  than  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Portland,  Oregon  ;  Atlanta,  Gteorgia ;  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia ;  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  and  so  on  for  quantity. 

Forty  distinct  languages  are  spoken  by  colonies  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  not  counting  dialects.  More  than  half  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Chicago  speaks  a  foreign  language — not  by  having 
learned  it  as  scholars,  but  by  having  been  born  to  it.     The  fol- 
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lowing  table  is  enough  to  make  one  gasp — that  is,  one  who  ever 
thinks  a  little : 

I,ANGUAGK  SPOKEN  IN  CHICAGO  BT 

German 500,000 

Polish 125,000 

Swedish 100,000 

Bohemian 90,000 

Norwegian 50,000 

Yiddish 50,000 

Dutch 35,000 

Italian 25,000 

Danish  20,000 

French 15,000 

Irish  10,000 

Croatian  and  Servian 10,000 

Slovakian 10,000 

Lithuanian  10,000 

Russian 7,000 

Hungarian 5,000 

besides  colonies  of  Greek,  Frisian,  Roumanian,  Welsh,  Slo- 
venian, Flemish,  Chinese,  Spanish,  Finnish,  Scotch  Gaelic, 
Lettic,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Manx,  Icelandic,  Albanian,  Bul- 
garian, Turkish,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Breton,  Esthonian, 
Basque,  Gypsy. 

There  are  Beveridges  and  others  who  object  to  the  admission 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  statehood  because  they  are  *'  not 
American  enough  '* — 90%  of  their  population  having  been  in 
America  only  250  years.  In  the  one  city  of  Chicago  there  are 
more  than  twice  the  population  of  the  two  territories  who 
always  speak  German  when  they  can  do  as  they  prefer.  There 
are  in  the  city  of  Chicago  more  people  than  the  total  population 
of  Arizona  who  talk  Polish  whenever  they  can.  There  are 
100,000  people  in  Chicago  who  talk  Swedish  if  no  one  hinders. 
And  so  on,  until  in  one  American  city  there  are  40  foreign 
languages  spoken  by  1,078,400  American  citizens  out  of  a  total 
population  of  less  than  two  millions. 

But  to  take  certain  liberties  with  the  State  motto  of  Con- 
necticut, '*he  who  has  swallowed  can  digest."  In  the  second 
generation,  even  Chicagoans  become  Americans.  In  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  Ameri- 
cans two  centuries  before  75%  of  the  modern  population  of 
Chicago  ever  heard  of  America. 

HIGH  TiMK  Innumerable  Americans  will  echo  the  New  York  Sun's 

THKY  *'wish  that  the  scholars  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 

DID  HAVH.     [-j^jj^  2^jjy  others]  had  a  little  influence  in  the  Indian 
Bureau." 

Doubtless  they  will  have,  some  day — possibly  as  soon  as  the 
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"scholars  of  the  Bureau  "  come  to  have  a  little  influence  in  the 
Bureau  itself,  instead  of  being"  suppressed,  squelched,  snubbed 
and  made  errand-boys  by  that  Incomprehensible  Effig'y  which 
the  ig-norance  of  politicians  and  the  cowardice  of  others  have 
set  and  retained  as  their  Boss.  Probably  even  sooner — for  the 
Smithsonian  Regents  are  Too  Old  and  too  Respectable  to  Learn  ; 
while  the  ward-politician  distrust  of  all  scholars  does  not  right- 
fully belong  to  the  present  administration  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. That  attitude  is  an  inheritance  from  older  days, 
when  our  Indian  Bureau  was  probably  the  most  corrupt,  shame- 
less and  ignorant  branch  of  government  in  any  part  of  America* 
It  was  the  congenital  suspicion  which  ignoramuses  always  feel 
towards  people  so  preposterous  as  to  Wish  to  Learn ;  the  in- 
evitable hatrtd  of  rascals  toward  honest  men — and  scholars 
have  to  be  honest  before  they  can  truly  be  scholars  at  all.  But 
the  present  administration  ought  no  more  to  learn  its  mental 
than  its  moral  standards  from  that  disreputable  past.  It  is 
neither  a  thief  nor  a  fool.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  learn — as  have 
all  of  us,  who  ever  did  learn  a  little — but  it  is  Straight ;  and 
there  is  always  a  way  to  learn.  So,  all  the  more  pity  if  it 
thoughtlessly  adopts  *'the  tradition  of  the  OflSce" — made  when 
the  Office  was  a  public  scandal — and  retains  the  entailed  habit 

to  "D n  them  d d  scholars."    It  is  another  case  of  the 

head  being  wagged  by  the  tail — a  competent  official  uncon- 
sciously taking  his  cue,  in  a  vital  matter,  from  the  $75  clerks 
who  pretty  nearly  Run  the  Government,  their  superiors  being 
too  overworked  to  read  half  the  papers  they  sign.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  and  of  common  sense,  the  Department's  best  friends 
ought  to  be  (and  are  willing  to  be)  those  who  know  its  wards, 
as  it  cannot  pretend  to. 

So  far  as  I  know — and  I  have  given  these  matters  some  little 
thought — there  is  not  in  the  whole  Indian  Service  a  single  man 
whom  scholars  anywhere  ever  heard  of  ;  not  one  who  could 
write  a  book  on  Indians  which  would  not  be  derided  by  the  com- 
petent. Of  course  they  all  Know  Enough  to  hold  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  250,000  First  Americans  ;  of  course  they  can 
laugh  at  *'  thim  dommed  Lithery  Fellers  wot  do  write  ; "  but 
they  do  not  know  enough  of  their  professional  theme  to  know 
who,  when  and  what  the  World  has  Done  About  It  before  them, 
and  to  learn  by  the  wisdom  and  the  blunders  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  sneerness  with  which  they  Look  Down  on  the 
men  who  have  learned  a  thousand  times  as  much  about  Indians  ; 
who  have  studied  more  books  on  Indians  than  they  ever  read 
arithmetics,  grammars  and  novels  combined ;  who  have  seen 
more  frontiers,  endured  more  hardships,  braved  more  dangers. 
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than  all  the  Indian  Bureau  ever  did — it  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite documents  now  extant  in  the  bibliography  of  humor. 
These  unread  administrators  of  human  life  and  happiness  are 
now  mostly  g^ood  men,  and  mostly  competent  in  ordinary  lines 
of  business.  They  like  to  speak  of  themselves  as  ''Practical 
Men  " — a  sharp  distinction  from  men  that  read — and  they  can  do 
it  to  newspaper  reporters  in  Washington.  Their  Adventures, 
their  Parlous  hair-breadth  'Scapes  from  Mortal  Indians  (and  all 
Indians  are  Dangerous,  in  Washington),  their  Hardships — all 
these  make  good  reading,  in  some  parts  of  the  Geography.  But 
I  do  not  know  a  Detested  Scholar,  in  this  line,  beside  whose 
personal  experience  these  exploits  of  the  Bureau  Hero  are  not 
as  a  child's  first  Red-top  Boots  to  the  Perils  of  Hercules.  There 
are  no  Bandeliers  in  the  Indian  Service  ;  no  Powells,  McGees, 
Grinnells,  Hodges,  Cushings,  Dalls,  Powerses,  Merriams — nor 
any  of  the  hundred  other  Americans  whose  names  carry  weight. 

This  is  rather  a  pity,  among  the  people  who,  if  put  to  the  rack, 
will  confess  that  they  are  the  Smartest  on  Earth,  if  not  the 
Only;  but  that  is  not  half  the  pity  it  is  to  see  the  real  Business 
Men  who  are  now  at  head  of  the  Department  discharging 
the  only  clerks  that  Know  the  Stock.  It  is  high  time  for  men 
of  the  mental  and  moral  status  of  Secretary  Hitchcock  and 
Commissioner  Jones  to  curtail  their  cheap,  red-tape,  routine 
blunderers,  and  turn  for  advice  to  the  men  who  Know  Some- 
thing. An  important  branch  of  the  Grovernment  is  maintained 
precisely  to  educate  men  about  Indians.  It  would  seem  to  be 
common  sense  for  the  Department,  whose  business  it  is  to  Ad- 
minister Indians,  to  get  some  use  and  help  from  the  Bureau 
whose  business  it  is  to  Understand  Indians — instead  of  looking 
upon  any  man  who  does  Know  Indians,  as  a  Nachi^-Born  Bnemy 
of  the  Department.  Honesty  has  been  brought  far  up  the  scale, 
in  this  administration.  The  day  of  thieving  agents  and  cor- 
rupt contracts  is  pret>  well  gone  by;  and  every  thoughtful 
man  honors  those  who  '  ave  brought  about  this  change.  But 
even  honesty  is  not  a  whit  more  important  than  Savvy.  And 
the  only  way  to  get  Savvy  is  to  Mix  with  those  that  Have  it. 

If  the  Department  wished  legal  advice,  it  would  probably 
consult  lawyers  rather  than  brewers.  If  it  aimed  to  be  vaccin- 
ated, the  chances  are  that  it  would  summon  a  doctor,  and  not  a 
plumber.  Now,  understanding  Indians  (or  any  Different  People) 
is  as  serious  a  profession  as  law  or  medicine — and  requires  a 
much  longer  and  harder  course.  Until  the  Department  learns 
the  very  simple  facts  that  Statecraft  isn't  Learned  by  Appoint- 
ment, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  Good  Record  in  admin- 
istering any  people  without  knowing  what  they  are  (even  as 
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most  of  us  would  prefer  to  entrust  our  stables  to  a  man  who 
knew  a  horse  from  a  cow),  it  will  go  on  as  it  has  always  g'one — 
Blundering*  for  the  World's  Record  in  human  lives,  and  making 
a  chapter  in  history  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  universjilly  foresee  in 
its  relative  proportions. 

Does  the  Department  fancy  that  the  only  reason  why  Amer- 
icans are  overwhelmingfly  ready  to  believe  evil  of  its  Indian 
policies  is  that  Americans  are  mostly  fools  ?  They  may  be — but 
that  isn't  the  reason.  The  reason  is  that  the  Department  doesn't 
even  live  up  to  the  common  sense  which  teaches  all  of  us  not  to 
turn  over  our  horses  to  cobblers  nor  our  shoes  to  jockeys.  It  is 
time  for  it  to  begin — and  not  only  the  hour  but  the  men  are 
here. 

Speaking  of  ^^g^me  hoifs,"  as  I  did  last  month,  callow   mukdkr 
tourists  with  more  money  than  brains  are  not  the  only       m  thb 
porkers.     There  are  a  great  many  people  in  California,  first  dborbb. 

neither  new  nor  young  nor  wealthy,  who  will  never  make  sports- 
men, nor  Men.  Much  is  forgiven  to  a  raw  country,  and  to  a 
people  not  yet  adjusted  to  their  new  environments ;  but  if  we 
are  fit  and  entitled  to  do  half  the  brag'ging  of  California  that 
we  like  to  do,  public  sentiment  here  must  soon  crystallize  in 
lines  which  will  make  impossible  certain  things  which  now  dis- 
credit our  humanity,  our  common  sense,  and  our  courage.  At 
that  wonderful  resort  of  Catalina  Island,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing sea  resorts  in  the  world,  and  certainly  without  a  rival  in  the 
United  States,  the  massacre  of  fish  is  something  unworthy  of 
Digfifer  Indians — and,  in  fact,  impossible  to  Diggers.  It  is  only 
people  who  have  been  Civilized  Beyond  their  Brains  that  can  do 
such  thing's.  Parties  there  go  out  and  catch  every  fish  they  can. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  undeveloped  mind  not  to  Know  When  one  has 
Enoufi^h  ;  and  these  people  seem  never  to  have  enough.  Day 
after  day,  tons  upon  tons  of  fish,  caught  by  half-baked  anglers, 
arc  brought  into  Avalon  to  be  shown  oflF,  to  be  photographed 
with  their  proud  captors,  and  then  hauled  far  out  and  dumped 
into  the  ocesRi,  lest  they  breed  a  pestilence  along  the  shore. 
Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  where  this  would  be  possible.  No  savag'e  tribe  on 
earth,  no  Dago  community,  no  village  of  Spanish  sea-board 
peasants,  no  Guinea  ne^rroes,  no  cannibals  on  the  Amazon,  ever 
do  such  things.  People  who  can  do  this  would  do  anything — if 
they  had  the  nerve.  It  may  look  like  a  far  comparison  ;  but  it 
is  the  same  mafifgot  that  breeds  mobs.  A  man  who  would  catch 
SOO  trout  in  a  day.  Because  he  Could,  and  let  400  of  them  be 
wasted,  has  no  real  morals.  He  may  be  an  Esteemed  Citizen — 
but  it  is  only  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  law  or  the  disgrace  made 
and  provided  against  common  criminals.  He  is  neither  brave, 
nor  gentle,  nor  quite  honest.  Such  a  person  should  be  consti- 
tutionally disfranchised  from  the  use  of  the  rod.  He  is  not  only 
an  insult  to  decent  sportsmen,  he  is  a  robber  of  his  own  grand- 
children. The  Pacific  is  large  water  ;  but  it  has  its  boundaries. 
There  are  a  good  many  fish,  but  they  have  their  end.  Already 
the  *' fish-hog"  all  along*  the  California  coast  has  seriously 
decimated  the  fish.     If  public  opinion  allows  him  to  keep  both 
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his  porcine  Feet  in  the  Trough,  the  time  will  come,  and  very 
soon,  when  there  will  not  be  fish  for  those  that  need  tkem. 

It  is  time  for  the  class  of  Americans  who  are  up-building 
California  to  a  marvel  among  all  commonwealths,  to  rate  these 
offenders  as  they  deserve  ;  and  if  there  can  be  no  law  to  punish 
a  man  who  kills  a  hundred  pounds  of  yellow-tail  to  dump  into 
the  ocean,  there  can  be,  at  least,  the  visible  contempt  of  decent 
people.  Of  all  the  good  things  that  Roosevelt  has  said,  nothing 
was  manlier  nor  truer  than  his  warning  that  "  no  section  of  the 
country  must  be  used  to  be  skinned  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
in  a  little  while  ;  "  and  the  people  who  grossly,  ignorantly  and 
cowardly  skin  the  ocean  of  its  food  supply,  and  its  true  sport, 
are  as  much  public  enemies  as  those  who  destroy  the  forests 
upon  which  our  watersheds  (and  so  our  life)  depend,  or  vandals 
of  any  other  sort. 

Dox  Patriotic  women  of  Oregon  are  trying  to  erect  a  statue 

FRMiNA  in  Portland  to  Sacajawea,  the  heroic  Indian  woman  who 

FACTi.  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark,  98  years  ago — the  first 
American  expedition  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific — as 
guide  and  interpreter.  She  saved  the  journals  and  papers  of 
this  epoch-making  expedition  ;  she  probably  saved  their  lives. 
She  trudged  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Coast,  with  her  tiny  baby 
strapped  on  her  back.  Any  woman  who  could  do  thai,  deserves 
a  monument ;  but  more  than  that,  she  was  a  large  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  first,  the  most  famous,  and  economically  perhaps 
the  most  important,  expedition  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ever  sent  West.  She  deserves  a  monument  if  any 
one  does ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  to  commem- 
morate  her  will  be  a  success,  first  financially,  and  second  in  the 
artistic  fruits.  Membership  in  the  association  is  only  50  cents. 
Monies  in  any  amount  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans, 
Secretary,  Oswego,  Oregon. 

SAVAGKS—  Among  simple  frontiersmen  who  knew  little  of  his- 

AMATKUR  AND        tory,  the  Apache  was  wont  to  pass  for  tolerably  Bad 

pROFRssioNAi..    Mcdiciue.    The  most  savage  and  unmitigated  Indian 

the  world  has  ever  known,  he  used  occasionally  to  Peg  Out  his 

victims  under  an  efficacious  bonfire. 

But  the  Apache  was  a  Tenderfoot.  He  didn't  know  the 
A,  B,  C  of  devilment.  White  American  Citizens  have  roasted 
more  human  beings  at  the  stake  in  the  last  three  years  than  all 
the  Hellish  Apaches  have  roasted  since  history  began.  And 
with  a  depth  of  fiendishness  the  Apache  must  take  off  his  hat  to. 

The  Chiricahuas  are  long  ago  done  with  Human  Broilers. 
They  are  now  steady,  industrious  farmers.  No  people  alive 
continue  the  old  Apache  industry  except  American  voters. 
"Americans"  burning  "Niggers"  at  the  stake  ;  skinning  them, 
hacking  them,  carrying  home  chunks  of  man-meat  for  relics 
in  American  households!  " Americans  1"  Bah  1  They  are 
not  even  dogs  1 

Neither  in  morals  nor  in  brains. 

For  what  they  think  they  do  to  the  Negro  individual,  they 
are  in  fact  doing  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own  children,  and 
to  their  children's  children. 
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We  arc  the  Modestest  People  in  the  World ;  and  we  do  not 
care  a  Boston  Dollar  who  knows  it. 

The  New  England  Magazine  for  July  has  an  interesting*  arti- 
cle concerning  "'the  first  American  Greography,"  alleging  that 
work  of  scholarship  to  have  been  by  one  Jedidiah  Morse,  noto- 
rious for  **  Geography  made  Easy,"  whose  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1784.  This  resurrection  of  thin^rs  too  much  forgotten 
was  worth  while  ;  but  it  is  always  a  pity  to  mar  such  a  task  by 
ignorance  or  insolence.  The  '*  first  American  Geography  "  in- 
deed I  In  the'  backward  year  of  1500  the  first  map  of  America 
was  made  by  Juan  de  la  Cosa ;  and  the  first  American  geography 
was  by  Bnciso,  so  lately  as  1S17. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  as  to  the  Rev.  Jedidiah 
Morse  would  have  had  as  much  pleasure  as  profit  had  he  taken 
some  pains  to  learn  of  the  hundreds  of  American  geographies 
written,  printed  and  read  the  world  around,  all  the  way  from 
one  to  three-and-a-half  centuries  before  the  Rev.  Jedidiah  began 
to  infest  this  Vale  of  Tears.  A  magnificent  three-volume 
geography,  even  of  California  (with  maps,  illustrations  and 
incomparably  better  scientific  scope  than  Morse's),  was  printed 
in  Madrid  just  four  years  before  Jedidiah  Morse  was  born.  This 
is  only  a  hint  at  the  innumerable  company  of  men  who  wrote 
better,  and  had  studied  deeper,  in  American  geography  far,  far 
before  this  amiable  New  England  Divine. 

In  fact,  Morse's  information  as  to  the  enormous  majority  of 
the  American  continent  is  probably  derived  direct  from  his  pre- 
decessors by  centuries. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  which  inevitably  strike  every  -se- 
rious student  of  American  history ;  that,  in  the  old  days,  Spain 
was  the  only  European  nation  which  found  the  New  World  Worth 
Studying.  England  did  not  touch  this  hemisphere  for  more 
than  a  century ;  and  then  only  as  a  Business  Opening.  Up  to 
within  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventcen-Hundreds,  the  most  his- 
toric voyages  to  America  made  by  the  English  were  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  piracy.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  serious 
study  of  our  New  World  has  begun  among  Us  of  the  Dominant 
Tongue ;  but  it  is  400  years  since  the  Spanish  explorers  beg'an 
to  make  geographies,  ethnological  studies,  religious,  philo- 
sophical, economical,  and  other  works — to  such  an  extent  that 
the  most  careful  buyer  could  not  with  one  million  dollars  pur- 
chase the  published  books  in  Spanish,  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  America,  and  printed  before  Morse's  first  geo- 
graphy— or  any  other  work  in  English  of  deep  value  to  the 
student  of  Americana. 

Time  has  changed  all  these  things  ;  We  are  It ;  but  it  is  also 
just  as  well  not  to  forget  that  there  have  been  thoughtful  people 
considerably  before  us. 

The  passing  of  John  P.  Francis,  last  month,  from  Los  An- 
geles to  the  only  Better  Country,  was  the  snufl5ng-out  of  one  of 
the  lives  that  Do  Grood.  It  was  a  Quiet  Man  who  thought  of 
Other  People  First.  He  resembled  the  rest  of  us  in  the  tendency 
to  die  off ;  but  in  all  the  community  that  knew  him  he  was  the 
only  "Prince  John."  Chas.  F.  Ldmmis. 
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Mr.  S  her  win  Cody  finda  within  hlm- 
seJf  (like  St,  Paul  or  Dn  Jckjl])  two 
personalities  Btriig^g-liog:  for  masterj^  and 
even  asking  each  other  impertinent  questions.  In 
his  Best  Eng-lish  Essays  he  poses  sometimes  in  the  role  of  editor,  some- 
times in  that  of  critic.  His  duty  as  editor  he  conceives  to  be  to  **  separate 
the  work  which  the  common  reader  will  care  to  read  from  that  which  he 
will  not  care  to  read,  so  that  with  the  limited  time  at  the  reader's  disposal 
and  limited  energ-y  remaining  after  the  drudg-ery  of  life  has  had  its  share, 
some  parts  of  a  great  author  will  actually  get  read ; "  and  within  that 
limit  he  acquits  himself  reasonably.  But  as  critic,  he  is  provocative  of 
amusement  or  wrath,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  is  in- 
spected. Certainly,  as  a  masterpiece  of  brisk  and  chipper  self-confidence 
his  summing-up  of  '*  the  essential  points  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Comte, 
Hegel,  and  their  fellows" — and  of  Emerson,  to  boot — in  exactly  eight  lines, 
stands  quite  alone. 

Mr.  Cody  offers  his  selections  from  Bacon,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle  and  others 
— and  his  own  Preface,  General  and  Special  Introductions  and  Notes — not 
only  for  the  production  of  **  a  certain  intellectual  pleasvire  that  is  denied  to 
the  novel  or  drama,*'  but  for  the  purely  practical  object  of  affording  to 
every  one  **  models  of  style,  or  ways  of  using  words,  exactly  suited  to  every- 
day conversation  and  business  and  social  letter-writing."  If  there  be  any 
weak-kneed  minds  inclined  to  stagger  over  the  notion  of  using  Ruskin,  Car- 
lyle and  Matthew  Arnold  as  models  for  everyday  conversation  and  business 
and  social  letter-writing,  let  them  penetrate  a  little  farther  into  Mr.  Cody's 
thought,  and  gain  courage  : 

If  one  is  iroitiir  to  write  only  of  one  particular  class  of  ideas,  one  will  need  only  one  type 
of  style ;  bat  as  no  other  writer  will  be  precisely  like  Addison  or  Raskin  or  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  may  have  ideas  that  wonld  hare  delighted  Bacon  or  Carlyle  or  DeQalncey,  and 
may  even  have  ideas  representinir  all  ten  of  oar  typical  writers  which  he  will  wish  to  ex- 
press in  ten  consecutive  sentences,  or  even  in  ten  consecutive  phrases,  or  ten  consecutive 
words,  so  he  will  need  all  ten  styles  to  express  those  ten  ideas  in  the  only  perfect  way. 

If  any  artist  in  words  can  draw  a  picture  more  moving — ^to  inextinguish- 
able laughter — than  that  of  the  **  no  other  writer,"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cody, 
in  whose  mental  womb  lie  ten  noble  ideas  which  cannot  fitly  see  the  light 
of  day  for  lack  of  ten  consecutive  words,  each  in  the  style  of  a  different 
accoucheur  of  thought,  it  will  be  worth  a  fancy  admission  price. 

I  have  chosen  the  sentence  quoted  as  fairly  typical  of  both  the  manner 
and  the  matter  of  this  gentleman  who  regards  himself  as  foreordained 
pathfinder  over  literary  trails,  but  many  other  gems  which  he  presents 
with  no  false  diffidence  are  quite  as  delightful  in  their  own  way.  He  re- 
marks, for  example,  that  if 

*•  Paradise  Lost,"  "  The  Excursion,"  **  Childe  Harold  "  or  *  Don  Juan,"  or  **  The  Rinir  and 
the  Book,"  were  to  be  written  today,  they  would  probably  be  written  in  prose. 

And  a  little  later,  that 

Great  as  Shakespeare  was,  we  can  see  how  even  he  mijrht  have  done  better. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Codj  does  not  say  some  clever  things  smartly. 
He  does,  and  just  there  lies  the  trap  for  such  minds  as  may  mistake  his 
cocksure  swiftness  for  the  ease  of  a  secure  guide.  His  ''  Notes  "  are  too 
insignificant  to  be  mentioned  were  it  not  for  such  an  evidence  that  he  has 
not  understood  his  author  as  is  given  by  Note  2,  on  page  6 ;  and  such  an  un- 
warrantable translation  as  "the  opposite  is  true,"  for  negatur,  A.  C. 
McClurg  A  Co. ,  Chicago.    $1  net. 

The  Voice  in  the  Desert  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  office,  since  how  to 
it  was  begun  as  a  short  story  for  Our  West,  but  grew  under  its  catch  an 

author's  hands  to   the   proportions  of  a   novel— so  its  author,  atmosphefb. 

Pauline  Bradford  Mackie,  writes  me.  Morever,  I  peculiarly  like  the 
delicately  distinctive  flavor  of  Mrs.  Hopkins's  work  at  its  best,  and  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  her  best  to-now — which  was  good  enough  to 
single  out  as  notable— will  be  much  bettered  later  on.  The  present  story 
is  one  to  be  recommended  with  a  clear  conscience,  but  with  serious  quali- 
fications at  the  very  points  about  which  the  author  evidently  took  the  most 
pains.  She  has  tried  to  catch  the  "  atmosphere  "  of  the  desert  and  put  it 
into  a  t>ook.  Now,  the  only  way  to  ** catch"  an  atmosphere  is  to  let  it 
catch  you — to  live  in  it  until  it  has  soaked  in.  Mrs.  Hopkins  only  visited 
the  desert  and  relied  upon  impressions,  confirmed  and  modified  by  reading. 
As  to  this,  I  have  at  hand  a  much  more  competent  opinion  than  my  own — 
that  of  as  sane  and  clear-eyed  a  gentlewoman  as  ever  spent  most  of  her  life 
in  what  we  have  agreed  to  call "  the  desert."  I  quote  from  a  personal  letter, 
written  with  no  thought  either  of  publication  or  of  influencing  my  own  judg- 
ment : 

"  In  taking  her  color  blindly  from  Van  Dyke,  the  writer  took  to  herself 
two  of  his  minor,  but  very  palpable,  mistakes;  two  which  particularly 
show  that  she  took  nearly  all  her  desert  second-hand.  Indeed,  all  her 
philosophy  as  to  the  effects  of  the  desert  on  character  is  but  the  traditions 
that  have  been  floating  up  and  down  for  ages.  But  then  I  don't  fancy  she 
took  the  story  seriously,  and  it  is  a  pretty  readable  little  dose  for  '  the  in- 
veterate.' The  thing  I  liked  least  was  the  effort  to  personify  the  desert  in 
the  character  of  '  Yucca.'  The  real  desert  is  too  deep  and  solemn  and 
mysterious  for  any  such  mummery.  It  is  indeed  like  some  very  great,  lonely, 
noble  human  soul ;  the  thought  might  have  been  a  fine  one,  worked  out 
logically,  but  the  woman  resulting  would  have  been  too  great  to  fit  the 
pages  of  the  story.  *  *  *  However,  I  am  probably  not  quite  sane  about  the 
desert :  it  intoxicates  me  as  not  even  the  mountains  do.  I  well  understand 
why  wise  men  of  old  went  into  the  desert  for  spiritual  exaltation  and  in- 
spiration."   McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Herbert  Wace,  post-graduate  student  at  Berkeley  and  assistant    ^q^  bvoi^utiov 
instructor  in  I^nomics,  announces  to  his  foster-father  in  LK>ndon  of  i«ovb 

—the  poet,  Dane  Kempton— his  engagement  to  Hester  Stebbins,  a  ^nd  markiagb. 
Stanford  Senior  and  both  poet  and  scientist.  Kempton  finds  something 
of  ardor  lacking,  something  too  deliberate  and  reasoning,  and  a  lack  of  the 
fine  rapture  of  the  true  lover  in  Wace's  tale — whence  arise  The  Kempton- 
Wace  Letters,  They  are  devoted  to  a  frank,  free  and  sometimes  passionate 
discussion  of  love,  marriage  and  conjugal  affection.  The  younger  man 
holds  that  nutrition  and  reproduction  are  the  primal  facts  of  life,  that  ro- 
mantic love  is  but  one  of  Nature's  tricks  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species,  that  it  is  in  fact  a  form  of  disease  or  madness,  and  that  the  Ad- 
vance Guard  of  humanity  (of  which  he  counts  himself  one)  should  rise 
superior  to  such  blindness  and  mate  open-eyed  and  calmly.    The  poet 
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maintains  that  the  '*  irresistible  marriag-e  alone  is  the  right  one.  Upon  it, 
alone,  does  the  sacrament  rest."  And,  as  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
letters,  the  woman  who  has  occasioned  them  agrees  with  the  poet.  The 
anonymous  author — or  authors — puts  the  case  strongly  on  either  side,  and 
the  book  is  sane,  clean  and  stimulating.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  argu- 
ment on  this  most  elemental,  basic  and  inclusive  of  all  themes  which  is 
at  once  so  profound,  so  sweeping  and  so  lofty  as  this.  Yet  most  of  us  will 
agree,  when  all  has  been  said,  that  to  love  and  be  loved  is  better  than  the 
best  analysis,  and  that  the  final  meaning  of  it  all  reaches  into  the  Infinite 
in  every  direction.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  Pi,AN  THAT  Prof.  Chamberlain  planned  his  geog^raphical  reader,  Uow  We 

GANG'D  Are  Fed^  better  than  he  executed  it.    For  one  thing,  he  repeatedly 

AGI.BY.    faiig  to  tell  his  story  so  that  the  reader  not  previously  informed 

would  get  any  definite  knowledge  from  it  at  all.     Here  is  one  of  the  worst 

specimens : 

Growers  ha^e  to  spray  or  fumigatt  the  trees  to  destroy  the  scale  that  I  spoke  of  which  is 
a  irreat  enemy  of  the  orange,  to  kill  the  insects,  and  to  wash  off  dirt.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  pnttinir  a  irreat  piece  of  canvas  OTerthe  tree,  forminir  a  sort  of  tent  which  prevents 
the  fames  from  escaplnir. 

And  that  is  absolutely  all  upon  the  subject  of  spraying  and  fumigation . 
It  is  inexcusable  and  intolerable  that  a  professional  teacher — and  in  a  State 
Normal  School  at  that — should  perpetrate  such  a  muddle  of  both  English 
and  ideas  as  that.  And  the  book  is  pock-marked  with  blunders,  which  are, 
by  turns,  funny  and  exasperating.  It  is  funny  to  read  of  cows  fastened  in 
their  stanchions — a  stanchion  not  being  the  stall,  but  an  upright  post  or 
bar  in  the  stall.  And  it  is  exasperating  to  be  informed,  as  the  page  is 
turned  over,  that  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed  is  called 
skimmed  milk.  It  isn't — except  by  a  certain  brand  of  professors  and  their 
ilk.  The  authority  for  *' skim-milk''  is  of  as  respectable  antiquity  as 
Shakespeare  and  of  as  up-to-date  modernity  as  the  Century  Dictionary, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    40  cents. 

jBw  ^bc  homely  Uttle  stories  of  life  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  an 

AND  Austrian  town  which  make  up  Martha  Wolfenstein's  Idyls  of  the 

GBNTn.^.  Qfij^  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  first  quality  within  their  limits, 
and  narrower  limits  have  been  wide  enough  to  hold  a  book  on  the  list  of 
**  best  sellers  "  for  months  together.  A  Mother  in  Israel,  humble  of  sta. 
tion  but  great  of  heart,  and  her  grandson,  **  the  little  scholar,"  are  the 
central  characters  throughout,  but  many  others  are  drawn,  with  fewet 
strokes  to  be  sure,  but  with  the  living  touch.  Humor  and  pathos  are  so 
blended  as  to  keep  a  sympathetic  reader  in  a  mood  of  tender  laughter 
almost  to  the  moment  when  the  mob  maddened  by  the  **  Judenhetze " 
brings  the  tale  to  pitifully  tragic  end.  The  author's  name  is  new  in  the 
literary  workshop,  but  the  single  book  qualifies  her  as  an  entitled  member 
of  the  craft.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  WINNER  IN  From  nameless  collier-lad  to  millionaire  Captain  of  Industry, 

POACHING  AND  ^jth  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  the  course  of  Thompson's 
Progress  within  a  score  of  years  or  so.  Incidentally  he  acquires 
a  beautiful  and  aristocratic  wife  and  such  experience  with  the  ways  of 
revolutionists  in  Spain  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  North  Carolina  as  would 
have  put  an  immediate  period  to  the  career  of  a  less  resourceful  man.  C. 
J.  CutclifPe  Hyne  tells  the  story  and  keeps  the  interest  so  tense  that  mira- 
cles seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world ;  while  little  slips  as  to  his 
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hero's  Kge  or  in  sach  matters  as  giying  the  Democratic  party  a  shapin^^ 
voice  in  American  financial  policies  in  the  later  sixties  are  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  hundred  years  ago  last  June,  the  voice  of  William  Ellery    ^  mohTBK 
Channing  began  to  sound  from  the  pulpit  of  the  E'ederal  Street  jrox 

Church  in  Boston — and  voices  so  noble  and  potent  as  his  proved  to  pkacb. 

have  not  been  numerous  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Some  of  the  best  of 
his  sermons  and  addresses  on  war,  a  just  conception  of  national  honor  and 
dignity,  genuine  patriotism  and  cognate  subjects,  are  now  published  by  the 
International  Union  as  a  part  of  its  campaign  of  education.  If  every 
candidate  for  the  ministry  were  required  to  pass  a  searching  examination 
in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  splendidly  logical,  trenchant  and  fearless 
Discourses  on  War^  there  would  be  less  bloodthirsty  Christianity  preached* 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    50  cents  net;  postage  10  cents. 

The  Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  decides  to 
blot  out  his  identity  absolutely — to  disappear  wholly  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  Murray  Davenport,  reappearing  after  a  few  weeks  as  Francis 
Turl,  unrecognizable  to  his  most  intimate  friends  or  dearest  enemies. 
With  the  changed  appearance,  the  hero  assumes  a  new  viewpoint  toward 
life  and  undertakes  to  sink  his  former  identity  even  out  of  his  own  memory, 
his  reason  being  that  he  has  been  uniformly  unlucky  and  is  tired  of  it* 
How  he  accomplishes  this  without  the  aid  of  witchcraft  or  miracle  is  told  by 
Robert  Neilsen  Stephens  in  manner  that  is  almost  convincing.  A  some- 
what similar,  but  shorter,  story  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines 
which  avoided  a  serious  oversight  made  by  this  author.  He  has  failed  to 
provide  a  past  record  for  the  new  individual  which  would  stand  ^ven  the 
most  casual  investigation.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

San  Francisco  and  Thereabouts^  by  Charles  Keeler,  is  heartily  com- 
mended to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  and  that  includes — or 
should  include — ^pretty  much  everybody.  It  is  accurate,  interesting,  writ- 
ten by  a  thoroughly  competent  hand,  illustrated  beautifully  and  with  dis- 
cretion, handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  next  to  nothing.  Nor 
has  it  any  of  the  earmarks  which  are  apt  to  stick  out  all  over  publications 
of  Boards  of  Trade  and  similar  commercial  organizations.  The  California 
Promotion  Committee,  San  Francisco.    50  cents. 

The  Captain* s  Tollgate  is  the  very  last  of  those  delightful  webs  of  comic 
impossibilities  which  Frank  R.  Stockton  was  wont  to  spin  with  the  utmost 
gravity  into  the  semblance  of  sober  truth.  It  is  just  Stockton — and  no 
more  need  be  said  to  whet  the  appetite  of  judicious  novel-readers.  The 
volume  includes  a  simple  and  admirable  biographical  sketch,  by  Mrs. 
Stockton,  an  excellent  portrait  and  a  bibliographical  list.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  Sins  of  a  Saint  is  a  historical  novel,  dealing  with  the  brief  and 
tragic  reign  of  EJdwy  the  Fair,  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great.  The 
'*  Saint ''  of  the  title  is  Dunstan,  later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  first 
of  England's  long  line  of  ecclesiastical  ''powers  behind  the  throne,"  and 
his  sins,  according  to  M.  J.,  the  writer  of  this  tale,  were  such  as  spring 
from  unscrupulous  ambition.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

In  their  "  Modern  Language  Series,"  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  pub 
lish  Marianela,  by  R.  P^rez  Gald6s,  one  of  the  leading  modern  Spanish 
novelists.    The  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary  seem  competent. 
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A  hundred  of  the  best  of  the  cartoons  with  which  McCutcheon  has  been 
adding  to  the  hilarity  of  nations  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
book-form.  The  **  Boy  "  cartoons  are  particularly  sympathetic  and  de- 
lightful, but  there  are  others  which  fall  not  far  short  of  these.  A  fourth 
edition  of  the  book  is  already  announced.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$1.25  nei ;  postage,  25  cents. 

The  reports  of  George  F.  Kunz  (not  only  Tiffany's  gem  expert,  but 
probably  the  foremost  living  authority  on  precious  stones)  are  always  in- 
teresting. That  for  1901  (printed  as  a  "separate  "  from  the  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States)  does  not  fall  short  of  its  prede- 
cessors. It  is  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages,  reviewing  the  world's  production  of 
precious  stones  in  1901. 

Roland  B.  Dixon  of  Harvard,  and  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  of  the  University 
of  California,  issue  their  brief  paper  on  **  The  Native  Languages  of  Cali- 
fornia," as  a  **  separate "  from  the  American  Anthropologist;  with  lin- 
guistic maps  and  classifications. 

The  incident  in  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  The  Unwelcome  Mrs,  Hatch  is 
but  a  setting  for  the  proper  display  of  temperament  and  emotion.  It  will 
do  as  well  as  another  book  of  its  class  for  the  lover  of  refined  melodrama. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    51.25. 

Mystica  Algooat  is  offered  as  an  Indian  Legend  and  a  Story  of  Southern 
California.  It  is  worthless,  except  possibly  as  an  a?rf ul  warning.  The 
£<ditor  Publishing  Co.,  Franklin,  O. 

Chari^bs  Amadon  Moody. 
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ConductMl  by  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE. 

THE    LOGIC    or    EVENTS. 

WT  is  evident  that  the  real  battle  for  the  irrigation  of  Cali- 
J[  fornia  will  be  foug^ht  out,  at  least  in  its  preliminary  stages, 
during  the  next  two  years.  The  San  Francisco  organs  of 
the  Water  and  Forest  Association  have  formally  announced  that 
the  Works  Bill  will  again  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  popular  education  in  its  behalf  will  be 
undertaken.  The  opponents  of  the  Works  Bill,  represented  by 
the  Constructive  League,  have  also  announced  that  they  will 
frame  a  measure  embodying  their  views  and  present  it  as  an 
alternative  to  the  one  which  the  people  and  the  Legislature  re- 
jected last  winter. 

I  can  think  of  no  prospect  more  interesting  or  inspiring  than 
the  one  which  now  opens  before  us — the  prospect  of  a  great 
State  entering  deliberately,  with  an  enthusiasm  born  of  intense 
conviction,  upon  this  effort  to  solve  its  foremost  economic 
problem.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  to  be  a  genuine  conflict. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  public  indiflference.  Wrong  is  always 
done  in  the  dark.  The  hope  that  California  shall  find  the  way 
to  abiding  peace  and  prosperity  through  a  new  and  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  dealing  with  the  waters,  the  forests,  and  the  soil 
lies  in  the  prospect  that  the  debate  is  to  go  on  in  the  light,  and 
that  no  citizen  and  no  community  desiring  to  take  part  in  it  is 
to  be  denied  the  privilege.  Much  space  in  these  pages  will 
necessarily  be  given  during  the  next  few  months  to  a  discussion 
of  this  overshadowing  issue  in  the  life  of  our  people.  The 
present  article  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  some 
of  the  underbrush  that  encumbers  the  field  at  this  time. 

The  supporters  of  the  Works  Bill,  in  their  periodical 
called  Water  and  Forest^  publish  an  article  entitled : 
''Basis  of  a  Model  Water  Law," consisting  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  agents  and  experts  employed  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  to  investigate  California  conditions  in  the 
summer  of  1900.  The  report  is  signed  "Wm.  E.  Smythe, 
Mar^den  Manson,  J.  M.  Wilson,  Frank  Soule,  C.  E}.  Grunsky, 
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C.  D.  Marx,  E.  M.  Boggfs,  and  J.  D.  Schuyler."    In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  article  it  is  said  : 

Each  expert  in  charg'e  of  an  investigation  has  baaed  hia  conclusions  on 
the  facts  g-athered  in  his  particular  field,  and  these  conclusions  are  made  a 
part  of  his  individual  report.  After  the  work  was  completed  a  conference 
of  the  experts  was  held  at  Berkeley,  which  showed  that  there  was  a  practical 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  them  regarding  the  more  important  measures 
necessary  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  agTiculturail  possibilities  of 
California.  The  conclusions  they  reached  and  their  recommendations  are 
given  below. 

I  had  charge  of  the  investigfation  in  one  part  of  the  State  and 
made  my  recommendations  in  an  individual  report.  I  did  not 
attend  the  conference  at  Berkeley.  I  did  not  consult  with  the 
other  agents  and  experts  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  printed  in 
V^ater  and  Forest^  and  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  those  conclu- 
sions until  they  appeared  in  print.  While  desiring  to  be  held 
responsible  only  for  such  recommendations  as  I  wrote  and  signed, 
I  was  in  full  sympathy  at  the  time  with  the  able  and  sincere 
men  who,  in  the  report  which  has  been  quoted,  proffered  the 
State  their  best  suggestions  as  to  the  lines  on  which  a  new  irri- 
gation law  might  be  framed.  My  one  serious  difference  with 
them  was  on  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  irrigation  works. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  they  did  not  make  themselves  clear  as  be- 
tween private  and  public  ownership ;  while  then,  as  now,  I 
favored  ownership  of  the  water,  and  all  the  agencies  of  its 
storage  and  distribution,  by  the  proprietors  and  tillers  of  the 
soil. 

FROM  THB  '^^^  investigation  of  conditions  in  Honey  Lake  Basin 

STANDPOINT  OF  was  the  work  assigned  to  me.  I  found  there  a  splendid 
ONB  vAiABY.  valley  where  a  large  area  (probably  150,000  acres)  might 
be  reclaimed  if  the  water  were  stored  and  used  with  reasonable 
economy.  At  present,  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  this  area  is  in 
cultivation,  and  there  is  constant  friction,  accompanied  by  much 
expensive  litigation,  about  water  rights.  As  a  means  of  settling 
existing  disputes,  granting  new  appropriations,  and  providing 
for  the  orderly  distribution  of  water  in  the  future,  I  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Wyoming  system  of  laws ;  while  as  a 
means  of  uniting  the  conflicting  rights  into  a  single  comprehen- 
sive system,  and  vesting  its  ownership  in  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  I  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  District  plan,  but  with 
two  vital  changes.  These  were,  first,  administration  by  State 
officials ;  and,  second.  State  guarantee  of  the  interest  of  Dis- 
trict bonds.  The  object  of  these  changes  was  to  insure  cheap 
money  for  construction  purposes  and  to  protect  the  community 
from  errors  liable  to  arise  out  of  its  own  inexperience  in  dealing 
with  large  affairs. 
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As  I  have  repeatedly  explained  in   these  pages,  in     pjvhrsity  op 
various  newspapers  and  on  the  platform,  the  Works  Bill  caufosnia 

is  not  the  Wyoming  law,  though  it  has  some  features  in  cohditions. 

common  with  it.  Its  departure  from  Wyoming  principles  is 
sharp  and  complete  in  the  two  vital  matters  of  adjudication  and 
administration.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  feeble  to  the  point  of 
futility ;  as  to  the  second,  its  scheme  of  vesting  the  distribution 
of  water  in  the  hands  of  *' deputy  engineers,"  to  be  appointed 
upon  the  request  of  water-selling  corporations  and  paid  by  them, 
was  as  vicious  and  dangerous  as  anything  that  could  be  devised 
— and  as  far  from  the  Wyoming  plan  of  water  commissioners  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  people.  But  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  do  not  now 
believe  that  even  the  Wyoming  law  itself  is  well  suited  to  exist- 
ing conditions  in  California.  In  other  words,  if  the  Works  Bill 
proposed  the  enactment  of  the  Wyoming  statute  line  for  line, 
and  section  for  section,  I  would  not  now  support,  but  do  all  in 
my  power  to  defeat,  it.  I  have  devoted  the  last  three  years 
almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  situation  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  know  a  good  deal  more  than  I  did  in  the  summer 
of  1900.  At  that  time,  I  was  considering  the  matter  almost 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single  valley,  lying  east  of  the 
Sierras,  where  conditions  both  of  nature  and  of  development 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  with  its  great  abundance  of  water  and  slight 
irrigation,  matters  are  different ;  in  the  San  Joaquin,  with  the 
normal  flow  of  streams  all  used,  but  with  large  opportunities  for 
storage,  they  are  different  again  ;  while  in  Southern  California, 
where  water  is  as  gold  and  every  drop  is  used  with  utmost  econ- 
omy, there  are  still  other  differences.  Wyoming,  on  the  other 
hand,  presents  practically  uniform  conditions  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth.  It  has  a  short  growing  season,  a  lot  of 
water,  and  mighty  few  people  to  use  it.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  law  adopted  in  Wyoming  when  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  must  necessarily  fit  Cali- 
fornia when  settlement  and  development  have  been  under  way 
over  half  a  century. 

It  is  charged  that  in  expressing  this  view  I  must  plead     ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
guilty  to  inconsistency.     I  do  not  think  so,  but  it  would  chargb  op 

not  trouble  me  at  all  if  such  were  the  case.  ''  Wise  inconsistoncy. 
men  change  their  minds — fools  never,"  runs  the  old  adage.  And 
Bmerson  remarked  that  '*  consistency  is  the  nightmare  of  little 
minds."  The  whole  subject  of  irrigation  thought  is  today  in 
a  plastic  state.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  marvelous  process  of 
evolution ;  and,  while  we  must  hold  fast  to  principles  which  we 
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reg^ard  as  fundamental,  we  may  all  have  to  modify  or  chancre 
our  ideas  concerning  details,  else  we  shall  never  come  together 
in  support  of  a  workable  system.  But  I  still  want  the  essential 
features  which  the  Wyoming  law  claims  to  stand  for — settle- 
ment of  controversies  over  rights,  wise  use  of  the  remaining 
supply,  and  orderly  distribution  of  water  under  some  form  of 
public  authority.  I  can  believe  in  these  things  without  seeking 
to  impose  the  Wyoming  law  upon  an  unwilling  people,  just  as 
the  Republicans  of  Iowa  can  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  with- 
out indorsing  all  the  schedules  of  the  Dingley  Law,  or  as  the 
Premier  of  England  can  believe  in  bimetalism  without  thinking 
it  wise  to  commit  his  country  to  the  policy  in  the  absence  of 
support  from  other  powerful  nations.  Moreover,  unforeseen 
events  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  situation  in  the  last 
three  years. 

PKOGRKSs  Three  years  ago  we  were  demanding  measurement  of 

BY  CHANGS  streams,  that  we  might  know  the  extent  of  the  remain- 
oF  GovKRNORs.  jj^g,  ^ater  supply.  That  was  one  of  the  prime  objects  of 
a  State  Engineering  Bureau — the  first  step  toward  a  scientific 
system.  Today  the  streams  are  being  measured  by  competent 
federal  authorities,  the  State  paying  half  the  bill.  How  did 
this  come  'about  ?  There  is  a  sign  over  the  Capitol  at  Sacra- 
mento which  reads  : 


This  Place  Has  Changed  Hands 

HERBAFTBR  IT  WII,!,  BB  CONDUCTBD 
▲S  A  THOROUGHLY  FIRST-CLASS  BSTABLISHMBNT. 


THB 


The  great  plan  of  State  and  National  cooperation  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  California,  twice  blocked  and 
defeated  by  Governor  Gage,  was  strongly  urged  and  promptly 
signed  by  Governor  Pardee.  Not  only  are  the  streams  being 
measured,  but  the  duty  of  water  is  being  investigated,  drainage 
problems  are  being  studied,  and,  most  important  of  all,  plans 
are  being  worked  out  for  a  scientific  forestry  policy.  Three 
years  ago  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  dream  of  such  things, 
yet  they  have  come  to  pass.  The  necessary  appropriations  and 
officials  might  have  been  provided  by  State  legislation,  as  is 
done  in  Wyoming,  but  events  shaped  themselves  otherwise. 
What  difference  does  it  make,  so  long  as  the  results  are  obtained  ? 

Three  years  ago  we  were  talking  about  the  urgent 

TBNDRNCY  need  of  adjudicating  water  titles  on  all  the  streams  of 

TO  MBRGB.     ^jjg  State,  and  that  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 

in  favor  of  the  Wyoming  law.     Here,  too,  the  irresistible  logic 

of  events  has  been  exerting  a  powerful  influence.     For  instance, 
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the  two  leading:  examples  of  the  need  of  compulsory  adjudica- 
tion which  we  used  in  our  arguments  three  years  ago  were  the 
situations  then  existing  on  Cache  Creek  in  Sacramento  Valley 
and  on  Kings  River  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  And  in  both 
cases  the  situation  at  that  time  was  pitiable.  There  were  con- 
flicting rights  which  led  to  constant  litigation  and  seriously  in- 
terfered with  all  further  development.  But  in  the  last  three 
years,  without  the  enactment  of  a  single  new  law  by  the  Legis- 
lature, the  situation  on  Cache  Creek  has  been  completely  revo- 
lutionized, while  that  on  Kings  River  has  changed  so  materially 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  pressing  demand  for  reform  in  that 
quarter.  Not  only  on  these  two  streams,  but  in  other  parts  of 
California  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  a  new  tendency  has 
strongly  asserted  itself.  This  is  the  tendency  toward  merging 
conflicting  interests  into  one  comprehensive  system.  All  the 
rights  on  Cache  Creek  are  now  owned  by  a  single  interest,  and 
the  way  has  been  cleared  for  any  plan  of  reorganization  which 
the  community  may  favor.  So  on  Kings  River  also,  the  process 
of  consolidation  has  eliminated  the  most  important  elements  of 
discord.  Another  striking  instance  is  seen  at  Redlands,  where 
all  the  canals  taking  water  fron^  a  common  source  are  now 
being  merged  into  one  mutual  water  company.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  great  merger  now  under  way  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona.  How  much  farther  this  new  tendency  may 
go  in  disposing  of  the  disheartening  conflicts  over  water  rights 
no  man  may  say,  but  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  the  need  of 
compulsory  adjudication  in  California  has  been  materially  less- 
ened by  the  logic  of  recent  events.  The  truth  is  that  men 
sometimes  get  tired  of  fighting.  They  make  progress  through 
suffering  and  hardship.  The  lesson  they  are  learning  in  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  the  West  is  that  the  only  really  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  an  irrigation  dispute  is  more  water;  that  the 
most  unlikely  source  of  supply  is  the  court  house  ;  and  that  the 
sensible  way  to  proceed  is  to  get  together,  handle  the  stream  to 
the  best  advantage  and,  when  necessary,  supplement  its  natural 
flow  by  pumping  and  storage.  This  is  the  policy  which  is  now 
being  adopted  by  widely  separated  communities.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  compulsory  adjudica- 
tion and  simplifies  the  problem  of  administration. 

But  something  yet    more  wonderful    has    happened     ^^^  grbatkst 
during  the  past  three  years.     This  is  the  totally  unfore-  bvbnt 

seen  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  a  statesman  who  be-  ^^  ^^^* 

lieves  that  the  national  power  should  be  exerted  in  building  the 
West  by  means  of  public  works  of  irrigation.     The  significance 


THE 
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of  this  event  is  too  deep  and  too  far-reaching:  to  be  reviewed  at 
this  time.  Its  first  result  was  seen  in  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Law  on  June  17,  1902.  In  consequence  of 
this,  surveying  parties  are  already  at  work  on  the  watershed  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  North  and  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Colorado  in  the  South.  These  two  enterprises  represent  two 
aspects  of  the  new  policy.  In  the  Sacramento  it  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  established  policy  of  river  control^  and  benefits  will 
be  reaped  through  the  irrigation  of  great  tracts  of  land  in  pri- 
vate ownership.  On  the  Colorado,  it  is  the  new  plan  of  reclaim- 
ing the  arid  public  domain  through  national  enterprise.  Can 
any  thinking  man  fail  to  see  in  what  a  very  material  degree 
this  event  has  altered  the  situation  in  California  and 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  revise  our  plans  of  State 
legislation  ?  In  order  to  give  due  weight  to  this  fact,  the 
reader  must  also  know  that  the  Interior  Department  has  some 
views  of  its  own  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  irrigation 
industry  where  the  national  fund  is  expended.  It  demands  the 
merging  of  conflicting  rights  into  landowners'  associations, 
which  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  new  and  powerful  tendency 
which  we  have  already  observed  as  one  of  the  most  notable  de- 
velopments of  the  past  three  years. 

Does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of 
COMING  legislation    in  California  ?     By  no  means.     But  what 

BATTi,B.  ^Qgg  follow  is  this :  That  when  we  come  to  frame  the 
needed  legislation  we  should  do  so  in  the  light  of  events  and 
we  should  adapt  our  policies  to  the  tendencies  and  circum- 
stances which  surround  us.  We  have  now  passed  beyond  the 
academic  stage  of  the  discussion.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the 
great  practical  question  of  storing  the  floods,  perpetuating  and 
extending  the  forests,  and  determining  for  all  time  to  come  the 
ownership  of  water  and  of  the  works  whereby  it  is  to  be  con- 
trolled. These  are  subjects  on  which  men  will  diflfer  widely  and 
honestly.  There  are  many  sincere  advocates  in  California  of 
the  corporation  method  of  development.  They  believe  private 
enterprise  more  efficient  and  economical  than  public  enterprise. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  present  a  measure  looking  to  this 
end.  They  have  already  done  so,  and  have  notified  us  that  they 
will  do  so  again.  Those  of  us  who  believe  the  adoption  of  this 
method  would  be  a  stupendous  blunder,  entailing  sad  conse- 
quences even  to  the  remotest  generation,  have  the  same  right  to 
oppose  it  and  to  bring  forward  an  alternative  measure.  We 
shall  do  so. 

And  that,  by  the  way,  is  the  vital  point  of  the  entire  discus- 
sion— that,  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  Wyoming  system  of 
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adjudication,  appropriation  and  distribution.  As  to  the  latter, 
I  predict  that  the  future  will  show  that  it  is  a  wholly  impossible 
proposition  in  California.  It  is  not  suited  to  the  greatly  diver- 
sified conditions  existing  here.  It  is  foreign  to  the  temper  of 
our  people.  They  will  not  put  the  management  of  their  ditches 
and  canals  out  of  their  own  hands.  Those  who  still  persist  in 
demanding  such  laws  for  California  are  certain  to  be  regarded 
as  doctrinaires.     And  it  was  James  Russell  Lowell  who  said  : 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  more  unsafe  politician  than  a  conscientiously 
rigid  doctrinaire,  nothing-  more  sure  to  end  in  disaster  than  a  theoretic 
scheme  of  policy  that  admits  of  no  pliability  for  contingencies. 

Wm.  E.  Smythb. 


THE    BUILDING    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

THB  FIRST  SCIBNTIFIC  ST9PS  TOWARD  SAVING  THB    PORBSTS,  THE  WATBKS 
AND  THB  WASTES  OP  IRRIGATION. 

YfXEW  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  which  is  now  be. 
J^  ing  done  by  the  national  Grovernment  in  preparing:  the  way 
for  the  growth  of  an  enlarged  economic  life  throughout 
the  West.  Those  engaged  in  public  movements  sometimes  be- 
come discouraged,  feeling  that  there  are  no  tangible  results  to 
show  for  their  labor  of  love.  But  the  fact  is  that  no  effort 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  is  ever  lost.  Not  a  line  is 
written,  not  a  speech  made,  not  an  idea  suggested,  not  a  meeting 
held  which  does  not  do  good  somewhere,  somehow,  or  some- 
time. It  may  be  like  the  poet's  arrow  which  he  shot  into  the 
air  and  which  fell  to  earth  '*he  knew  not  where,"  but  which 
he  found  long  afterward  in  the  heart  of  an  oak.  All  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  West  will  be 
found,  in  due  time,  in  the  form  of  actual  achievement. 

During  the  present  summer  three  branches  of  the  national 
Government  are  planning  work  which  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
future  economic  conditions.  The  appropriations  to  pay  for  the 
undertaking  made  very  little  noise  in  Congress.  We  heard  more 
of  the  bill  at  Sacramento  which  carried  the  State's  share  of  the 
cost,  although  that  attracted  small  attention  in  comparison 
with  many  other  matters  of  trivial  character.  But  a  few  years 
hence  the  people  will  wake  up  and  realize  that  some  very  big 
things  have  been  done,  and  that  these  are  but  the  stepping 
stones  to  bigger  things  yet  to  be  realized. 

THE  SAVING  OF  THB   FORESTS. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  great  awakening 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  forests  to  the  common  prosperity. 
We  have  formerly  had  so  much  timber,  and  so  few  people  to  use 
it,  that  we  have  treated  the  subject  as  one  which  interested  only 
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those  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  If  men  wanted  to  buy 
timber  lands  let  them  ;  if  they  wanted  to  cut  their  own  trees  on 
their  own  land,  that  was  their  affair.  Why  did  it  interest  the 
public  any  more  than  the  operations  of  the  farmer  in  planting 
and  reaping  on  his  own  land?  That  is  the  old  view  of  the 
matter. 

But  now  men  have  come  to  see  that  there  is  a  very  intimate 
relation  between  the  trees  clothing  the  watersheds  of  our  streams 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  available  for  irrigation.  And  any 
one  may  see  that  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  may  be  devel- 
oped is  directly  related  to  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns  and  to 
the  volume  of  business  which  may  be  done  by  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, banker  and  transportation  lines.  This  puts  an  entirely 
new  face  on  the  matter.  It  now  becomes  everybody's  business 
to  see  that  timber  shall  not  be  wantonly  destroyed  ;  that  the 
watersheds  shall  not  be  denuded,  at  least  not  without  systematic 
replanting ;  that  the  streams  shall  not  be  dried  at  their  sources  ; 
that  the  opportunity  for  expansion  on  the  soil  shall  not  be  cut 
off ;  finally,  that  the  growth  of  city  and  town,  with  all  it  means 
to  every  element  in  our  commercial  and  professional  life,  shall 
not  be  needlessly  curtailed. 

We  are  going  to  save  the  forests.  We  will  no  longer  permit 
the  public  timber  lands  to  be  acquired  for  a  hundredth  part  of. 
their  value.  And,  when  acquired,  we  will  not  permit  them  to 
be  cut  oflf  without  any  regard  to  the  demands  of  scientific 
forestry.  Furthermore,  on  the  principle  that  a  man  must  so  use 
his  own  as  not  to  injure  his  neighbor,  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  the  lumbering  of  private  lands.  Still  further,  we 
may  deem  it  wise  and  necessary  to  replant  areas  already  denuded 
and  thus  to  restore  natural  conditions. 

But  just  how  are  we  to  accomplish  these  important  results  ? 
Plainly,  it  cannot  be  done  without  a  vast  amount  of  exact  in- 
formation, nor  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  men  who 
have  made  a  profound  study  of  forests  and  their  economic  uses. 
Happily,  the  State  has  gone  to  work  in  the  right  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  By  appropriating  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  sup. 
plement  a  like  amount  from  the  national  treasury,  it  has  secured 
the  services  of  the  foremost  experts  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  announcement,  sent  out  from  Washington  early  in 
July,  is  here  reproduced  in  order  that  it  may  stand  as  a  part  of 
the  record  of  Western  progress  and  be  referred  to  in  the  future  as 
the  starting  point  of  a  new  era  in  dealing  with  our  resources : 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  begun  the  task  of  securing  all  information 
necessary  for  a  forest  policy  for  California.  The  work  is  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  several  years  will  be  required  to  complete  it.    Six  men  are  now 
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examining'  the  pablic  lands  in  the  State  to  determine  what  parts  of  them 
are  suitable  for  national  forest  reserves,  and  similar  studies  will  be  made 
of  lands  for  State  reserves.  A  studj  will  be  made  of  all  lands  owned 
by  the  State  in  order  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  they  maj  best 
be  put,  who  should  administer  them  and  what  sort  of  administration  they 
should  have. 

A  forest  map  of  California  will  be  made  showing  the  location  of  all 
forest  areas  and  distinguishing  between  different  kinds  of  forest.  In  con- 
nection with  this  forest  map  will  be  a  study  of  the  important  trees  in  order 
to  learn  with  exactness  the  commercial  range  of  valuable  species. 

An  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  effects  of  lumbering  on  forests  in 
order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  done  to  cut-over  lands.  The  effect  of 
fire  on  forests,  especially  in  lumbering,  and  what  may  be  done  by  the  State 
to  prevent  fire,  are  some  of  the  subjects  that  will  take  a  long  time  to  work 
out.  In  September  E.  A.  Sterling  of  the  bureau  will  try  to  determine 
what  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  method  of  protection  from  fire  of 
land  that  has  been  lumbered. 

The  bureau  will  also  make  a  study  of  the  chaparral  lands  of  Southern 
California  in  order  to  learn  whether  it  will  pay  to  plant  them  with  timber 
trees.  A  very  interesting  question  has  been  asked  as  to  whether  chaparral, 
which  includes  a  great  variety  of  scrub  trees,  such  as  manzanita,  scrub  oak, 
valley  mahogany  and  scrub  cherry,  will  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  as 
well  as  timber  trees.  L.  C.  Miller,  who  has  charge  of  this  work,  is  now 
making  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  chaparral  grows  in  the  San 
Gabriel  mountains,  near  Pasadena,  where  the  bureau  has  been  planting 
pines  and  cedars  for  several  years. 

The  results  of  these  separate  investigations  will  be  gathered  to&fether  by 
William  C.  Hodge  of  the  bureau,  who  has  general  charge  of  California 
work,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  State  in  a  formal  report,  accompanied 
by  maps. 

TH9  SAVING  OP  THS  WATERS. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  thus  engaged,*  the  experts  of 
the  Geological  Survey  are  busily  at  work  planning  to  save  the 
waters  of  California.  To  begin  with,  they  are  measuring  the 
flow  of  important  streams  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  future  irrigation  projects.  Next,  they  are  explor- 
ing reservoir  sites  to  ascertain  where  water  may  be  stored,  and 
how  much.  This  study  will  also  include  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  effecting  storage.  The  work  is  of  a  general  character,  but  it 
does  not  stop  there. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  also  taking  the  preliminary  steps 
looking  to  specific  plans  for  the  construction  of  great  reservoirs 
at  the  headwaters  of  important  streams  and  of  canals  for  the 
distribution  of  the  supply  over  enormous  areas.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  giving  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  Sacramento — a 
problem  which  includes  the  drainage  of  overflowed  lands  as  well 
as  storage  and  distribution.  Men  are  coming  to  believe  that 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  will  be  one  comprehensive  work  which  shall 
take  account  of  the  stream  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and 
which  shall  subdue  it  to  human  control  by  works  of  engineering 
as  splendid  as  those  which  the  English  Government  has  built  in 
Egpyt  and  in  India.  Whatever  the  final  outcome  may  be,  the 
Government  has  entered  upon  the  preliminary  work  which  looks 
in  this  direction  and  which,  if  consummated,  will  in  due  time 
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lead  to  the  creation  of  a  vast  number  of  little  farms  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  to  the  uncovering"  of  fertile  lands  now  jfiven  over 
to  the  swamp,  and  to  the  provision  of  navigation  facilities,  to* 
gether  with  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  power.  How  distant 
the  great  consummation  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  un- 
less it  is  begun  it  can  never  be  finished.  And  it  is  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1903. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Survey  is  at  work  on  the  Colorado  River 
in  the  South  on  reclamation  plans  which,  if  found  feasible,  and 
carried  into  execution,  will  quadruple  the  productive  capacity  of 
that  part  of  the  State. 

THIS  SAVING  OF  OTHlSlt  WAST9S. 

The  Division  of  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  through  the  experiment  station  connected  with 
the  University  of  California,  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  will  also  have  a  very  important  bearing:  on  water 
problems.  Some  of  these  have  to  do  with  a  determination  of 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  soil  and  plant  surfaces,  and  from 
cultivated  and  non-cultivated  soil  surfaces,  and  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Fortier,  of  Utah,  and  A.  P.  Stover,  lec- 
turer on  irrigation  at  the  University. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  pumping  water  for  irrigation  will  be 
made  by  Professors  J.  N.  Le  Conte  and  A.  J.  Turner,  both  of 
the  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  who  will  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  investigation.  Another  phase  will  be 
the  investi^ration  of  pumping  as  it  affects  the  level  of  ground 
water.  In  addition  to  these,  the  question  of  seepage  losses  will 
be  taken  up,  the  value  of  winter  irrigation,  and  the  location  of 
wastes  in  irrigating.  And  what  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  im- 
portant as  anything  else,  there  will  be  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  duty  of  water,  so  that  at  last  we  may  have  a  truly  scientific 
basis  governing  the  amount  of  water  to  be  applied  to  different 
crops  and  soils.  The  series  of  investigations  will  cover  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  will  be  extremely  thorough. 

All  in  all,  it  is  obvious  that  California  is  making  progress 
toward  a  richer  and  more  enlightened  economic  life.  We  be^in 
to  see  in  concrete  form  the  results  of  many  years  of  effort  to 
make  a  bigger  and  better  commonwealth.  What  is  now  going 
on  is  only  the  beginning.  But  it  is  beginning  in  the  right  way, 
and  we  must  depend  on  the  public  spirit  of  the  futture  to  see 
that  full  advantage  is  taken  of  these  splendid  first  steps. 
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the:  new  constitution. 

@rtHE  committee  which  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
J^      constitution  for  the  League,  to  fit  its  new  methods  of 
work,  presents  the  following,  which  will  probably  be 
adopted  without  any  material  changes  : 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.— NAMB. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  The  Constructive  League. 

n. — OBJKCT. 

The  object  of  the  League  is  TO  BUILD  THB  STATE,  by  the  f oUow- 
ing  methods : 

1.  By  uniting  public-spirited  men  and  women  in  local  Constructive 
Clubs  for  the  discussion,  formulation  and  advocacy  of  creative  measures 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  communities,  to  the  material  development 
of  State  and  nation,  and  to  the  constant  elevation  of  the  common  standard 
of  living. 

2.  By  the  federation  of  local  Clubs  into  State  or  national  bodies,  or 
both. 

3.  By  inducing  existing  parties  to  deal  with  living^  questions  of  con- 
structive character,  and  thus  vitalizing  politics,  local,  State  and  national. 

4.  By  performing  a  work  of  popular  education  by  means  of  meetings^ 
lectures  and  literature. 

m. — ADMINISTR  ATION. 

The  management  of  this  Association  shall  vest  in  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  seven,  elected  by  the  incorporators,  with  full  power  to  act,  to  fill 
vacancies  in  its  own  number,  and  to  increase  that  number. 

rv. — THB    COUNCII,. 

There  shall  be  a  Council  composed  of  members  at  large,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  one  representative  elected  annually  by 
each  local  Club.  The  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  advise  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  ;  and,  in  general,  to  forward  the  aims  of  the  League. 

v.— OFFICERS. 

The  other  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  shaU  be  as  follows  :  A  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  as  many  Organizers 
as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time.  The  officers  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  furnish  a  reasonable  bond. 

VI. — MBMBBRSHIP. 

Membership  in!  ithe^  League  thaU  be  open  to  any  person  who  shall  sub- 
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scribe  to  the  Constitution  and  pay  the  annual  dues.  These  dues  shall  be 
$1.00  per  annum,  in  advance,  delinquent  January  15th  of  each  year. 
Junior  membership,  for  boys  and  girls  under  16,  shall  be  50  cents  per 
annum,  in  advance.    lyife  membership  shall  be  $10. 

Vn.— W)CAI,  CONSTRUCTIVE  CI,UBS. 

lyocal  Constructive  Clubs,  taking  charter  from  the  League,  may  be 
formed  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States,  on  petition  of  three  re- 
sponsible persons.  Acceptance  of  the  charter  shall  pledge  the  said  Club  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  and  to  work  within  lines  ap- 
proved by  the  League. 

Vn. — M9MBBRSHIP  IN  I^CAI,  CI^UBt. 

Membership  in  local  Clubs  shall  be  by  application,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  by-laws  of  said  local  Club,  and  shall  include  membership  in  the 
League  and  in  federated  State  or  national  bodies,  with  full  privileges  in 
same.  The  annual  fee  shall  be  $1.00,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  which  shall 
be  remitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  League  or  paid  to  his  representative, 
and  such  other  sum  as  the  local  Club  may  find  necessary  or  expedient  to 
fix  in  order  to  meet  its  own  expenses. 

IX. — ADOPTION  OF  IfBAGUB  POIJCIBS. 

E^ach  local  Constructive  Club  shall  possess  absolute  authority  in  the 
adoption  of  platform  and  advocacy  of  policies  relating  solely  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  exists  and  shall  shape  its  course  in  that  respect  without  in- 
terference from  the  League. 

The  general  policies  of  the  League  shall  be  determined  by  the  system  of 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  The  power  of  initiative  shall  lie  both  with  the 
general  organization  and  with  each  local  club.  That  is  to  say,  measures 
may  be  proposed  either  by  the  Executive  Committee,  by  the  Council  or  by 
any  club  belonging  to  the  League.  But  before  becoming  a  legal  part  of 
the  platform  and  the  official  policy  of  the  League,  measures  must  in  every 
case  be  favorably  passed  upon  by  referendum  to  all  Constructive  Clubs 
existing  at  the  time.  Such  questions  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  several  clubs  present  and  voting,  after  due 
notice,  as  provided  by  local  by-laws.  And,  in  order  to  become  effective, 
measures  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  Council.  Provided,  that  no  measure  shall  be  submitted  to  referen- 
dum vote  until  approved  by  the  Executive  Com.mittee. 

X.— AFFII,IATION  WITH  EXISTING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Since  the  object  of  the  League  is  to  unite  all  forces  which  are  working 
for  social  and  economic  upbuilding  along  true  constructive  lines,  existing 
organizations  of  kindred  character  may  be  affiliated  with  the  League  and 
with  local  Constructive  Clubs.  When  any  such  organization  shall  have 
voted  to  affiliate,  it  shall  be  given  representation  in  the  Council  of  the 
League,  if  a  general  organization  ;  or,  if  purely  local,  it  shall  be  given 
representation  in  the  managing  committee  of  the  appropriate  Constructive 
Club. 

XI. — AMBNDMBNTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  by  a  delegate  convention  called  by  the  President  upon  ad- 
vice of  a  majority  of  the  Council,  or  upon  petition  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  organized  Clubs. 

If  the  Committet  has  been  successful  in  its  labors,  very  little 
comment  by  way  of  elucidation  is  needed  to  make  the  new  plans 
perfectly  plain  to  the  reader.  But  a  word  should  be  said  in  re- 
£fard  to  the  large  powers  given  to  the  Executive  Committeet 
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We  are  undertaking  the  gradual  reorganization  of  a  large 
existing  body  into  a  more  compact  and  effectire  instrumentality 
for  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  At  the  best,  some  months 
will  be  required  to  bring  this  about.  In  the  meantime,  there 
must  be  a  governing  body  with  full  power  to  act  on  all  important 
matters  as  they  arise.  It  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  this 
in  the  constitution.  The  Executive  Committee  will  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  work  from  the 
beginning^  so  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  management  until 
the  reorganization  shall  be  complete  and  the  new  methods  of 
work  firmly  established.  Provision  is  made  for  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution  either  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by 
a  delegate  convention  to  be  assembled  at  any  time  upon  call  of 
the  President  with  the  Council's  advice,  or  upon  request  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  local  Clubs  composing  the  League.  It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  one  of  the  earliest  amendments  will  provide  for  the 
choice  of  general  officers  in  true  democratic  fashion,  by  the 
whole  membership  or  by  delegates  representing  it.  The  friends 
of  the  League  are  asked  to  give  the  constitution  careful  study 
and  suggest  improvements  which  may  occur  to  them. 


SOME   CONSTRUCTIVE   RESULTS. 

ArtHE  Fresno  Plains  have  been  converted  from  a  poor 
J^  desert  pasture  into  a  great  district  of  garden,  orchard 
and  vineyard  during  the  past  generation.  But  the 
people  of  that  locality  have  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  get  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  too  little 
water,  and  equally  unfortunate  to  have  too  much.  Years  of 
irrigation  have  raised  the  water-level  around  Fresno  until  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  seriously  injured.  Alkali  has  devel- 
oped and  trees  and  vines  have  died.  In  some  places  the  vine- 
yards and  orchards  have  actually  reverted  to  pasture  again.  A 
year  ago  some  of  the  citizens  became  alarmed  and  made  up 
their  minds  to  endeavor  to  interest  the  public  in  a  grand  scheme 
for  the  drainage  of  their  lands.  They  began  by  interesting  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  which  promised  to 
make  the  necessary  investigation,  if  Congress  would  provide  the 
appropriation.  Congress  was  induced  to  do  so,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  kept  its  word.  A  thorough  examination  of 
the  soil  was  made  and  a  comprehensive  plan  mapped  out.  This 
provides  for  a  drainage  district  of  about  thirty  square  miles  for 
removing  the  subsoil  water.  Drains  would  be  required  six  or 
seven  feet  deep,  running  east  and  west  half  a  mile  apart.  The 
outlet  would  be  provided  by  means  of  a  diagonal  ditch,  seven 
feet  deep  and  six  miles  long.    The  estimated  cost  is  $237,000, 
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or  $13  an  acre.  An  alternative  plan  would  provide  drain-pipes, 
with  some  eigrhteen  different  pumping  plants.  This  would  be 
much  more  expensive,  but  the  gfovernment  engineers  recommend 
it  as  likely  to  be  far  more  satisfactory  and  effective  in  the  end. 
In  view  of  the  value  of  a  Fresno  raisin  crop,  the  landowners 
ought  not  to  balk  at  paying  much  more  than  $13  an  acre  to  save 
their  property  from  ruin.  That  figure  might  have  seemed  pro- 
hibitory when  settlement  began,  but  now  the  community  is  rich 
and  prosperous.  It  has  the  money  to  invest,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  certain  than  that  splendid  dividends  can  be  reaped  from 
the  investment. 

The  marvelous  progress  so  quickly  made  in  perfecting  compre- 
hensive plans  for  this  drainage  work  justifies  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  man  who  did  much  in  bringing  it  about.  John  S. 
Dore  lives  in  the  district  which  is  being  seriously  affected  by  lack 
of  drainage.  A  year  ago  last  February  the  West  Park  Construc- 
tive Club  was  formed  through  his  influence.  While  its  primary 
object  was  to  bring  the  people  of  the  locality  into  cooperation 
with  a  large  State  movement,  Mr.  Dore  instantly  saw  how  it 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  solving  the  drainage  pro- 
blem. He  immediately  brought  its  influence  to  bear  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  California  members  of  Congress. 
In  a  marvelously  short  time  the  Secretary  had  given  his  ap- 
proval to  the  needed  investigation,  and  Congress  had  made  the 
money  available  for  the  work.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Dore  was 
arousing  the  interest  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  soil  experts 
at  the  State  Univtrsity.  During  the  summer  the  investigations 
were  made.  Early  in  the  fall  it  was  officially  announced  that 
the  proposed  drainage  scheme  was  entirely  feasible,  but  that  it 
would  require  a  new  and  comprehensive  State  law  to  permit  of 
its  being  carried  into  effect.  Then  Mr.  Dore  set  about  finding 
a  first-class  lawyer  to  draft  the  necessary  legislation.  With  the 
aid  of  the  University,  he  induced  one  of  the  best  legal  minds  in 
the  State  to  give  his  attention  to  the  matter.  The  next  thing 
was  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  bill  and  the  Governor  to 
sign  it.  Mr.  Dore  vibrated  between  Fresno  and  Sacramento 
until  both  of  these  objects  were  accomplished.  At  last  the  pre- 
liminary work  is  complete.  It  only  remains  for  the  Fresno 
people  to  form  a  drainage  district  under  the  new  law  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  their  lands  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Dore  has  done  his  own  people  a  priceless  service,  but  that  is 
not  all  he  has  done.  He  has  shown  the  entire  State  the  way  of 
escape  from  an  evil  which  is  inseparable  from  irrigation.  And 
he  has  illustrated  the  value  of  good  citizenship  in  a  way  that  is 
most  refreshing.  Really,  there  is  nothing  that  we  cannot  do  in 
the  building  of  California  if  we  can  only  find  a  few  indomitable 
spirits  to  lend  a  hand  I 
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By  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

OME  and  Los  Angeles — the  infinitely  Old  and 
tbe  exuberantly  New — the  Eternal  City  and 
the  Electric  City  ! — if  one  asked  the  casual 
observer  to  name  ofiFhand  the  two  cities  unlikest 
on  earth,  he  might  well  name  these  two ;  if 
one  asked  the  careful  student  to  name  the  two 
cities  likest  on  earth,  it  might  equally  well  be 
these  two  ;  implied  between  these  judgments  would  be  a  whole 
history  of  the  human  race. 

When  Charles  Dudley  Warner  christened  California  **Our 
Italy,"  he  was  not  inventing  a  resemblance.  Between  the 
storied  Peninsula  and  our  long,  narrow  State  there  exists  a  real 
analogy.  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  the  entire  mountainous 
North  with  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Fresno  may  serve  for  our 
wide-awake,  commercial  Piedmont  and  our  rich  and  fertile  Lom- 
bardy  ;  while  the  temperate  counties  of  the  middle  South  stand 
for  the  garden  of  our  Italy — Tuscany.  We  should  have  to  con- 
cede to  San  Diego  the  honor  of  being  our  Naples  (and  who  dare 
affirm  we  shall  always  lack  a  Vesuvius  ?)  while  we  may  per- 
haps elect  Santa  Catalina  into  a  Capri,  a  trifle  out  of  plumb 
geographically  though  it  be.  Beyond  San  Diego  lie  our  little 
known  Calabria  and  Sicily.  All  this  the  most  inapprehensive 
eye  may  grasp ;  if  none  has  yet  discovered  those  subtler  poten- 
tialities which  may  make  a  City  of  Rome  of  our  City  of  Angels, 
it  is  perhaps  because  few  have  yet  lived  intimately  in  these  re- 
moved twin  cities.  Lived,  I  say,  advisedly — not  traveled, 
merely  ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  tourist  will  always  be  the  folly 
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of  the  resident.  There  are  Americans  who  live  in  California 
and  have  spent  some  winter  months  in  Rome  ;  there  are  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Italy  who  have  passed  a  Raymond's  Excursion 
space  in  Los  Angeles ;  neither  of  these  is  likely  to  have  caught 
that  deep  resemblance  between  her  who  was  the  Mistress  of  the 
Old  World  and  her  who  is  destined  to  be  not  the  least  among 
several  mistresses  of  the  New.  They  miss  that  fine  flower  of  the 
wanderer's  joy — comparison.  And  the  tourist  prefers  Rome. 
There  is  every  reason  why  he  should ;  here  are  all  the  things 
the  tourist  likes — galleries,  churches,  sights,  shops,  band-con- 
certs, a  king  and  queen,  and  a  **  picturesque"  peasantry,  at 
every  amelioration  of  whose  miserable  lot  the  tourist  groans 
and  cries  out  Sacrilege  and  the  Ruin  of  the  Picturesque  !  In 
California  he  must  fall  on  perfect  days  and  sunny  circumstance, 
to  feel  its  charm. 

Historically  and  archaeologically,  Rome  is  our  elder  sister— I 
seem  to  have  heard  that  we  are  geologically  so  ;  but  /or  Man, 
Time  reckons  by  Man.  Age  apart,  however,  we  look  for  kindred 
traits  where  we  find  kindred  features ;  and  to  the  student  of 
physiognomy  here  is  a  family  resemblance  which  should  mean 
something  to  our  future  and  is  worth  our  present  time  to  ponder. 
Nor  is  there  anything  Rome  ever  was  or  had  or  did  so  good  that 
it  may  not  be  bettered  on  the  hills  by  the  Pacific  yet  one  day. 

Those  very  hills,  to  begin  with,  are  Roman;  like  the  '*City 
of  the  Soul "  ours  is  a  hill-city  too,  in  neither  case  confined  to 
the  ancient  and  sacred  Seven.  Alike,  also,  they  He  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  though  it  be  Sierra  as  against  Apen- 
nine,  the  Pacific  against  the  Mediterranean — mightiest  ocean 
against  mightiest  sea — yet  the  natural  fact  is  not  impaired,  and 
upon  this  is  based  a  second  and  climatic  one. 

Counting  the  seasons  through,  who  knows  them  both  must 
own  a  sisterhood.  Such  differences  as  exist  are  all  in  Cali- 
fornia's favor.  Rome  is  both  colder  and  hotter  than  Los  An- 
geles, not  in  the  mercurial  fact — the  thermometer  does  not  rise 
so  high  in  summer,  falls  perhaps  no  lower  in  winter — but  by  so 
much  as  a  damp  climate  is  extremer  than  a  dry  one.  **  Sensi- 
ble "  heat  and  cold  is  what  we  suffer  or  rejoice  by.  You  drip  in 
Rome  at  80  and  may  be  bone-dry  in  Los  Angeles  at  90  degrees 
of  heat ;  you  shiver  and  amass  chilblains  in  Rome  at  a  tempera- 
ture which  in  Los  Afigeles  would  only  send  you  out  of  doors  to 
warm  yourself.  In  both  cities  the  summer  is  a  long  delight,  but 
in  Rome  a  languid  and  enervating  one.  The  popular  notion  of 
a  Roman  summer  is  like  the  popular  notion  of  a  California  one 
— not  worth  the  resident's  while  to  wrestle  with.  Punctually  as 
our  western  trade-winds,  the  Mediterranean  breeze  blows  over 
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Rome  each  day.  It  may  be  hot  within,  even  in  spite  of  a  care- 
fully adapted  architecture  ;  but  it  is  always  cool  without,  so  long 
as  you  avoid  the  sun — and  Rome  is  built  for  shade.  **  Foreigners 
(Inglese)  and  mad  dogs  walk  in  the  sun,"  says  the  native  pro- 
verb, '*  Christians  in  the  shade."  Yet  I  have  seen  bare-headed 
boys  hammering  away  at  stone  walls  or  laying  roadways  in  the 
full  beating  rays  of  mid-July.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  re- 
spect the  sun  of  Italy,  as  it  is  not  necessary  in  California.  It  is 
necessary  also  in  New  York  and  Chicago  — direly  so,  but  no  one 
does  it,  and  therefore  the  intelligent  American,  man  and  beast, 
faints  and  perishes,  is  prostrated  and  sun-stricken  throughout 
his  burning  months,  while  the  ignorant  Latin  goes  calmly  and 
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unscathed  through  his.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  New 
York  and  Chicago  should  pause  in  the  mad  commercial  rush  for 
half  an  hour  on  any  account,  but  possibly  some  day  if  the  West 
dictates  to  the  East  instead  of  merely  competing  with  it,  out  of 
the  larger  wisdom  bred  of  southern  skies  it  may  be  able  to  hold 
up  that  rush  through  the  midday  hours  with  benefit  to  the  whole 
American  people.  No  real  climatic  necessity  exists  for  this  in 
California,  but  to  strive  through  those  hours  of  humid  heat  in 
Italy  would  be  profitless  exhaustion,  as  it  is  exhaustion  profit- 
able mainly  to  the  undertaker  in  our  Atlantic  cities. 

Despite  this  vast  difference  of  the  arid  and  the  humid,  the 
long,  blue,  almost  rainless  Roman  summer,  and  the  exceptionally 
sunny  winter,  would  alone  serve  to  recall,  to  one  enamoured  of 
our  West,  his  absent  love.  But  there  is  more.  Go  into  a 
garden  ;  eucalyptus,  pepper,  draconia,  dracena,  fan-palm  and 
date-palm,  calla   lily  and  bamboo.  India-rubber   tree  and  mag- 
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nolia — would  you  not  say,  a  Californian  garden  ?  Only  if  there 
chance  to  be  a  stone-pine,  that  tree-y  glory  of  all  Italy,  can  you 
be  sure  that  this  is  rather  the  garden  of  Sallust  or  Lorenzo,  than 
some  mute,  inglorious  American's  on  Adams  street  or  Figxieroa. 
A  single  stone-pine  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Sacramento;  but  this  adoration  of  artists,  and  pecul- 
iar loveliness  of  Italy,  we  in  our  southland  lack,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  wonder  we  do  not  coax  the  lovely  foreigner  to  become 
naturalized  amongst  us,  so  perfectly  it  belongs  to  our  skies  and 
seas.  Here,  too,  in  our  Italian  garden  are  the  orange  and  lemon, 
the  fig  and  the  vine,  the  rose  and  the   geranium  ;  the  sacred 
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ilex  is  but  another  live-oak  to  the  eye  (yet  are  there  absolute 
oaks  also),  and  the  oleander  has  here  its  rosy  apotheosis.  Yet 
more;  climb  to  your  garden's  highest  point  and  looking  west- 
ward on  a  clear  day,  exactly  in  that  quarter  where  you  used  to 
turn  your  eyes  to  the  golden  strip  of  the  Pacific  and  Catalina's 
phantom  peaks,  you  may  trace  the  pale  silver  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Pass  the  long  summer  months  and  you  shall  find  your  table 
heaped  with  the  same  treasure  of  fruit — nectarine,  plum  and 
peach,  figs  purple  and  green,  melon  and  pear  and  grape—all  that 
went  to  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  summer-joy  of  that  other 
South,  where  branches  bend  low  and  break  with  pride  of  fruit 
beneath  the  loftiest  skies  on  earth.  ''Skies  blue  as  Italy's" 
was  first  written  by  those  who  never  saw  a  Californian  sky  burn 
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blue  at  neon  and  deeper  blue  at  night.  Certainly  Italy  has 
wonderful  skies ;  as  certainly  ours  are  deeper,  and  the  Italian 
nij^hts  seem  thin  beside  our  own.  The  dawns  of  Italy  are  true 
auroras,  pink  and  fair ;  our  own  come  solemnly  in  purple  and 
grold.  And  it  is  a  sing^ular  thing:  that  with  all  the  tragedy  and 
greatness  of  empire  which  was  the  world's,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  human  history  in  it,  Italy  lacks  solemnity  to  one  who 
has  known  the  West.  Sad  she  is,  mournful  in  her  beauty  always, 
like  her  people  who  are  pensive  even  in  their  mirth  ;  but  every- 
thing about  her  is  less  solemn  than  our  joyous  West.  Whether 
it  is  the  greater  spaces  of  earth,  the  greater  clarity  of  atmos- 
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phere,  opening  to  one  vaster  spaces  of  heaven,  more  awful 
depths  of  color,  I  do  not  know — perhaps  it  is  because  youth  is 
really  a  more  serious  spectacle  than  age — but  so  it  is. 

Go  up  on  one  of  Rome's  high  hills  and  you  shall  see  the  city 
nested  in  the  midst  of  plains.  We  call  it  the  Campagna  here  — 
and  take  off  our  hats  ;  but  call  it  San  Fernando,  the  Tejunga, 
or  the  Mesa,  stretching  beyond  San  Gabriel  to  the  foothills  and 
westward  in  a  long  reach  to  the  majesty  of  ocean — you  have 
changed  the  name  but  scarce  the  view.  Soracte  with  all  its 
snows  upon  it  is  no  sunnier  than  San  Bernardino — the  Alban 
and  Sabine  Mountains  not  so  lofty  as  our  Sierras. 

Ours  are  the  higher  hills,  the  vaster  plain,  the  greater  sea,  the 
kindlier  air  and  sun,  the  deeper  and  more  sumptuous  color.  But 
the  diflference  is  lost  in  thealikeness,  and  one  goes  about  exclaim- 
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in^::  '*But  for  that  wall — that  palace— that  column — that  single 
monument — I  should  believe  I  was  in  Los  Ani^eles."  And  when 
one  adds  that  modern  Rome  is  extending^  everywhere  her  trolley 
lines,  and  has  even  had  a  buildinsf  boom  of  tragic  dimensions, 
one  feels  the  fatality  of  similarity. 

Here  we  touch  the  core  of  the  matter.  Can  all  this  alikeness  be 
for  nothing  ?  Is  it  possible  for  two  cities  to  be  born  so  much 
alike  by  nature,  and  the  destiny  of  the  one  bear  no  natural  pro- 
portion or  relation  to  the  other? — its  geography,  climate, 
scenery,  vegetation,  go  for  naught,  exercise  no  similar  influence 
upon  the  race  in  constant  contact  with  them  ?  We  do  not  ex- 
pect the  child  born  today  to  develop  in  life  and  character  pre- 
cisely as  her  two-thousand-years-younger  ancestress  did  ;  but  if 
she  reproduces  minutely  the  features  of  that  remotely  great 
grandmother  we  shall  anticipate  that  she  will  '*  take  after  her  " 
more  or  less.  Caesars  and  Colosseums  and  an  Hierarchical 
Church  we  do  not  look  to  produce  on  our  free  Western  shores  ; 
but  a  civilization  which  shall  be  to  the  world  in  its  day  what 
the  Roman  civilization  at  its  purest  was  to  its — a  city  which 
shall  be  to  that  new  civilization  what  Rome  was  to  the  old — is 
that  unreasonable  ? 

Modern  Rome  has  little  to  teach  us — the  tables  indeed  are 
turned,  and  she  is  taking  all  her  lessons  from  us,  for  bad  and 
good.  It  would  be  strange,  however,  if  so  clever  an  animal  as 
man  could  have  inhabited  a  land  so  like  our  own,  for  so  long  be- 
fore us,  without  now  and  then  developing  an  idea  about  it 
worth  preserving.  What  he  developed  that  was  incidental  to 
his  own  day  and  history  has  nothing  to  say  to  ours,  but  that 
which  was  the  outcome  of  his  climate  and  topography  remains 
singularly  applicable  to  our  own — a  wisdom  of  the  ages  worth 
considering,  breathed  straight  from  the  '*lone  Mother  of  dead 
empire  "to  our  Republican  baby  of  the  West.  To  insist  upon 
learning  everything  all  over  again  for  one's  self — inventing  an 
alphabet  with  every  baby  born,  is  stupid.  We  cannot  blame  our 
Eastern  ancestors  for  modeling  their  homes  and  gardens,  as 
they  framed  their  lives  and  laws,  after  English,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man models  ;  but  when  the  Easterner  moves  West  and  plants 
his  snow-shedding  roofs  beneath  a  shower  of  rose-petals,  and 
builds  him  his  Dutch  or  English  lidless  bouse  upon  a  shadeless 
sidewalk  and  then  immures  himself — it  is  time  to  call  him  back 
to  the  decencies.  The  Greek,  the  Spaniard,  the  Provenvjal,  the 
Italian — all  these  knew  something  of  conditions  with  which  he 
is  but  a  clumsy  experimenter  ;  but  the  oldest  mother  of  all  is 
Rome  ;  and  perhaps  from  her  lips  he  would  more  readily  hear 
reason,  from  whose  lips  he  received  his  law. 
In  such  a  hope  these  studies  have  been  made. 

Rome,  Italy, 
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^©ATURE'S  aristocrats,  from  their  delicate,  crinkled, 
@|\  silken  or  velvety  smooth  petals,  to  the  superb,  fra- 
S^rant  hearts  of  them  I  That  is  her  story  written  in- 
delibly upon  the  orchid,  in  dainty  shades  of  cream,  yellow,  pink, 
rose,  mauve,  purple,  and  in  virgin  white.  One  feels  it  in  the 
very  moment  of  stepping  from  the  crude,  fresh,  invigorating  air 
of  out-of-doors  into  the  soft,  humid,  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the 
greenhouse  where  are  gathered  these  titled  foreigners  from 
many  tropic  lands.  The  orchid  has  been  called  the  flower  of 
the  millionaire,  **  because  its.  rarity  and  high  price  hitherto 
put  its  enjoyment  practically  out  of  reach  of  others."  I  fear  it 
was  also  somewhat  the  habit  of  the  "  others  "  to  depreciate  the 
beautiful  flower  because  it  had  been  so  often  forced  to  associate 
with  some  parvenu  who  valued  it  chiefly  because  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  A  little  study  of  this  exotio  inclines  one  to 
forget  the  millionaire  and  to  consider  the  orchid  purely  as  a 
highly  developed  and  rarely  beautiful  flower  with  an  individu- 
ality so  marked  as  to  be  almost  human  ;  with  the  delicate  habits 
of  a  sprite  of  the  air,  and  a  lineage  that  marks  it  an  aristo- 
crat in  its  own  right.  As  such  it  is  becoming  known  and  loved 
by  many  amateurs  throughout  America  who  are  far  from  being 
in  the  millionaire  class. 

The  orchid  will  never  become  common,  however,  while  coal 
remains  at  its  present  price  ;  for  it  requires  more  coal  for  the 
orchid  house,  even  in  the  mild  winter  climate  of  California,  than 
is  needed  to  take  care  of  a  family.  The  family  furnace  may 
cool  off  at  night,  but  the  orchid  house  must  never  go  below  a 
temperature  of  60^  ;  while  for  actual  growth  the  East  Indian 
varieties  like  a  temperature  of  from  75^  to  85^  and  even  as  high 
as  95"^.  As  yet  no  substitute  has  been  found  for  coal — nothing, 
at  least,  that  will  give  the  requisite  heat — though  hopes  are  en- 
tertained by  the  California  orchidist  that  oil  may  prove  an 
effective  and  cheaper  substitute. 

At  present  the  orchid  fancier,  like  the  camera  enthusiast, 
finds  that  the  first  cost  of  his  pet  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  ex- 
pense thereto  attached.  But  when  the  taste  for  orchids  has  en- 
tered the  soul,  there  is  no  cure  for  it  save  bankruptcy  or  death. 
I  even  suspect  that  the  bankrupt  rising  from  the  crash  would 
light  a  candle,  set  it  in  a  glass-topped  box  and  try  what  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  orchid  growing. 

♦The  author  desires  to  express  her  indebtedaens  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Hoisholt,  of  Stockton,  Cal., 
an  orchid-fancier  of  more  than  ten  years*  standtniri  and  now  owner  of  the  choicest  collec- 
tion on  the  Coast,  for  many  courtesies,  includinir  the  orig-inal  phototrraphs  herewith  pre- 
sented. 
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One  enthusiast  tells  that  he  besfan  by  warming^  his  orchids 
with  a  coal  oil  lamp,  and  went  to  his  improvised  fi^reenhouse  one 
morning:  to  find  the  lamp  smoking  like  a  miniature  Mt.  Pelee, 
the  place  showered  with  soot,  and  the  plants,  of  course,  ruined. 

The  orchid  is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  coming:  to  us  from  East 
India,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  China,  Brazil,  Peru,  New 
Granada,  Hawaii,  Central  America  and  Mexico;  and 
quite  a  Isivge  family  of  its  "poor  relations"  may  be  found 
growing  wild  and  comparatively  uncared  for  in  Eastern  North 
America.  To  insure  success  in  the  hothouse,  an  eflFort  must  be 
made  to  secure  the  same  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  that 
the  plant  knew  in  its  native  habitat.  For  this  reason  the 
orchid  house  is  divided  into  several  sections,  so  that  the  East 
Indian  and  Philippine  varieties,  requiring  great  heat,  may  be 
nearest  the  boiler,  those  from  Brazil  and  other  intermediate 
zones  may  come  next,  and  varieties  from  yet  cooler  climes,  last. 
Some  plants  from  Peru  and  Mexico  require  plenty  of  sunlight  as 
well  as  heat.  To  insure  moisture  the  tables,  the  floor,  the  moss 
and  lichen-covered  walls  are  kept  showered  with  water,  for 
moisture  there  must  be— not  too  much,  but  enough. 

Climatic  conditions  without  are  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
grower  near  the  coast  finds  it  possible  to  grow  orchids  with  less 
care  than  must  be  given  to  the  greenhouse  in  the  drier  interior, 
but  excessive  fog  is  not  desirable.  A  hot,  dry  wind  blowing 
through  the  orchid  house  would, be  fatal ;  so  would  a  cold,  wet 
gust.  For  this  reason  ventilation  is  secured  by  placing  the 
ventilators  near  the  ground,  that  the  generous  supply  of  fresh 
air  may  pass  over  the  pipes  and  so  be  warmed  and  take  up 
moisture  from  the  damp  earthen  floors  before  reaching  the 
plants.  To  let  out  the  top  heat  small  ventilators  are  placed  in 
the  roof. 

The  orchid  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  parasitic  in  its  nature. 
True,  the  larger  class — called  EptpAytal— grows  on  the  trunks  or 
branches  of  trees  in  its  native  land,  and  in  its  adopted  home  pre- 
fers to  cling  to  a  section  of  bark  or  a  rough  block  of  wood.  It 
does  not,  however,  penetrate  or  absorb  their  substance,  but 
feeds  delicately  on  the  moisture  in  the  air,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  called  an  air  plant.  Of  this  class  are  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  and  Phalcenopsis^  the  Aerides,  Dendrobium^  Saccola- 
biuniy  Oncidium^  Stanhopea  and  others. 

Even  the  Terrestrials,  which  grow  in  the  soil,  ask  but  a  light, 
rich,  mossy  loam  in  which  to  thrust  their  roots,  from  which 
they  spring  sprite-like  into  the  air  or  swing  head  downward  as 
in  imitation  of  the  animal-friends  they  knew  in  the  jungle.     Of 
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these  very  handsome  and  well  known  are  different  species  of 
Cypripediutn^  Odontoglossum^  Calanthe^  Neoitia^  etc. 

Fastidious  in  all  its  habits,  the  orchid  demands  and  is  grate- 
ful  for  frequent  bathing.  It  belongs  literally  to  the  "leisure 
class.''  As  a  seed  it  lies  in  its  well-warmed,  springy  bed  of 
moss  often  a  full  year  before  deigning  to  put  out  even  the 
tiniest  leaflet  to  show  that  it  means  to  be  up  and  doing,  by  and 
bye.  At  the  end  of  another  year,  if  the  conditions  suit,  it  will 
have  made,  perhaps,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  growth  in  its 
two  blade-like  leaflets.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  with  its  two 
leaves  grown  two  inches,  and  its  tiny  pseudo-bulb  predicting 
bloom,  it  is  possible  to  call  it  a  plant,  but  not  by  any  sort  of 
forcing  or  coaxing  will  it  condescend  to  flower  before  the  fourth 
or  sixth  or  seventh  year.  When  it  does  put  forth  its  blossoms 
one  is  reminded  that  all  highly  organized  life  is  slow  in  matur- 
ing, but  that  the  results  are  often  worth  while.  It  gives  proof, 
too,  in  its  endurance,  of  being  well  bred  ;  a  spray  of  the  ap- 
parently delicate  Philippine  orchid,  cut  for  me  in  February, 
keeping  in  perfect  condition  for  four  weeks  in  a  small  vase  of 
water  only  occasionally  renewed. 

The  various  kinds  of  orchids  bloom  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  so  that,  in  California,  from  December  until  April  a  suc- 
cession of  delicately  tinted,  exquisitely  fragrant  bloom  is  the 
reward  of  him  who  has  an  orchid  house  and  knows  how  to 
use  it. 

The  orchid's  curious  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.  A 
few  species  of  the  genus  Vanilla^  climbing  plants,  have  a 
commercial  value,  producing  the  vanilla  flavoring  extract  of 
commerce,  but  they  have  rather  inferior  blossoms,  and  are  not 
grown  in  the  greenhouse. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  family  of  plants  in  the  world  that 
shows  such  fascinating  variety  of  form,  such  distinct  individu- 
ality in  its  blossoms.  While  many  are  wonderfully  beautiful  in 
form  and  color,  others  are  merely  curious  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  insect  and  animal  life.  El  Spirito  SaniOy  or  the  '*  Holy 
Ghost  orchid,"  is  always  interesting  to  the  layman,  because  its 
pure  white  petals  seem  to  enclose  a  white  dove — from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

The  earliest  importations  of  orchid  plants  cost  as  much  as 
$1,000  each,  for  rare  kinds.  Good  plants  may  now  be  secured 
for  a  dollar  or  two,  but  ten  dollars  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  a 
plant.  Importations  are  now  larger,  and  the  product  secured 
more  widely  distributed.  Ordinarily,  propagation  is  effected  by 
dividing  the  bulbs,  or  by  taking  young  growths  from  the  base  of 
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the  stem.    Except  for  experiments  in  hybridizing:,  few  are  the 
growers  who  have  the  patience  to  i^row  orchids  from  seed. 

'*Look  at  this  marvelous  growth,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
with  shining  eyes,  pointing  to  a  flowerless  plant  that  he  had 
tended  from  its  infancy  and  which  was  then  putting  up  seven 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  many  leaves  about  eight  inches  long.'* 

"And  how  long  has  this  been  growing,  Doctor  ?  " 

**  Seven  years." 

It  must  be  a  genuine  lover  who  serves  for  his  mistress  seven 
years,  and  feels  that  '*  the  years  were  as  but  a  few  days  for  the 
love  he  had  to  her." 

Yet  man  feels  in  a  sense  a  creative  spirit  when,  with  awk- 
ward fingers,  he  transfers  the  pollen  of  one  beautiful  flower  to 
the  pistils  of  another  with  a  view  to  producing  a  new  species. 
The  seed  of  this  crossing  ripens  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  is  im- 
mediately sown  on  top  of  a  pot  or  on  a  slab  of  wood.  Then 
the  orchid  lover  waits  patiently  for  the  result  of  this  mating. 
If  it  be  something  new  and  altogether  lovely,  the  good  news  is 
sent  to  other  orchid  lovers. 

A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  pedigree  and  this,  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  new  wonder,  is  sent  to  the  orchid  journals — per- 
haps across  seas  to  London,  where  the  greatest  number  of 
orchids  are  grown. 

The  orchid  of  the  greenhouse  is  subject  to  various  and  sun- 
dry diseases,  to  keep  up  its  reputation  as  a  pampered  aristocrat. 
Of  these  the  most  injurious  are  "Rot,"  and  "Spot,"  caused 
from  injudicious  watering. 

It  has  also  many  enemies,  and  one  staunch  friend — the  green 
frog,  whose  croak  is  the  single  humble,  homely  note  in  the  luxurious 
abode  of  these  pedigreed  pets.  While  the  orchid  feeds  delicately 
on  moisture  and  "hot  air,"  the  frog  enjoys  his  dinner  of  red 
spider,  thrips  and  cockroaches,  with  mealy  bug  and  borers  for 
breakfast  and  ants  and  snails  for  luncheon.  That  many  of 
these  delicacies  are  "imported"  adds  doubtless  to  the  gourmet's 
satisfaction. 

The  orchid  was  first  introduced  in  the  greenhouses  of  England 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  first  specimens  having  been 
brought  from  the  tropics  by  returning  missionaries  and  oflScers. 
Later,  many  new  and  striking  kinds  were  discovered  on  account 
of  the  extravagant  sums  offered  for  novelties.  Stimulated  by 
these  prizes,  collectors  scoured  every  part  of  the  tropics,  risking 
and  often  sacrificing  life  in  the  mountains,  jungles  and  fever- 
haunted  swamps  in  quest  of  the  finest  specimens.  So  great  is 
the  danger  from  wild  animals  that  collectors  are  often  forced  to 
urge  their  native  helpers  on  at  the  point  of  a  brace  of  pistols. 


Cattlkya  Bowkingiana. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  orchid  is  an  unusual 
plant  in  its  own  home.  On  the  contrary,  it  outstrips  all  others 
there,  taking  and  holding  the  best  positions ;  swinging  airily 
from  the  trunks  of  lofty  trees,  which  must  be  felled  to  secure 
it,  clambering  over  dripping  rocks  in  shady  places,  clinging 
daringly  to  mountain  sides  at  points  a;  high  as  14,000  feet,  and 
throwing  itself  with  reckless  abandon  into  jungle  depths  where 
the  foot  of  man  may  not  go. 

Even  when  good  plants  were  secured  it  was  difficult  to  pack 
them  properly  for  transit  from  the  forests  to  a  seaport  and  for 
the  long  sea  voyage.  It  may  be  guessed  how  uncongenial  was 
the  journey,  with  its  changes  of  temperature  and  frequent 
storms,  to  these  southland  dwellers.  Little  was  known  of  their 
habits  and  proper  treatment.  Growers  could  but  guess  and 
experiment,  until  intelligent  study  was  given  the  orchid  in  its 
native  land.  It  is  related  that  an  accident  revealed  the  wayward 
bent  and  disposition  of  the  Stanhopeas.  They  had  been  planted 
in  pots  over  and  again  only  to  rot  and  die.  A  pot  was  accident- 
ally broken,  but  as  the  plant  had  steadily  refused  to  grow  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it.  Then,  behold  through  the  cracks  the 
flower  spikes  forced  their  way  and  burst  into  bloom,  growing 
head  downward — which  is  the  Stanhopea's  preference — and  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  In  the  wild  freedom  of  its  tropical 
home,  many  are  the  orchid's  cunning  devices  for  attracting 
bees,  moths,  and  butterflies,  and  so  securing  fertilization.  The 
matter  of  natural  fertilization  is  too  many-sided  for  the  scope 
of  a  magazine  article,  and  it  has  been  well  handled  by  such 
masters  as  Darwin  and  others.  But  it  is  so  full  of  interest  and 
poetry  that  one  cannot  forbear  touching  upon  it,  and  I  quote 
from  Grant  Allen,  who  has  written  so  charmingly  of  the  *'  Mar- 
riage Customs  of  Plants.'*    He  says  : 

Highest  of  all  the  threefold  flowers  and  most  wonderful  are  the  great 
group  of  orchids.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
account  of  the  infinite  devices  invented  by  these  plants  to  secure  insect 
fertilization,  and  even  the  flower  is  so  extremely  complex  that  I  can  hardly 
undertake  to  do  it.  The  ovary  in  orchids  is  inferior  and  curiously  twisted. 
It  supports  six  perianth  pieces,  three  of  which  are  sepals,  often  long  and 
very  handsome,  while  two  are  petals,  often  arching  like  a  hood  over  the 
center  of  the  flower.  The  third  petal,  called  the  lip,  is  quite  different  in 
shape  and  appearance  from  the  other  two  and  usually  hangs  down  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner.  There  are  no  visible  stamens  to  be  recognized  as 
such,  but  the  pollen  is  contained  in  a  pair  of  tiny  bags  or  sacks  close  to  the 
stigma.  It  is  united  into  two  sticky,  club-shaped  lumps  usually  called  the 
pollen  masses.  In  other  words,  the  orchids  have  got  rid  of  all  their 
stamens  except  one,  and  even  that  one  has  united  with  the  stigma.  .  .  . 
The  spotted  orchis  has  a  long  tube  or  spur  at  the  base  of  its  sepals,  and  this 
contains  abundant   honey.     The  pollen  masses  are  neatly  lodged  in  two 
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little  sacks  or  pockets  near  the  stig^ma  and  are  so  placed  that  their  lower 
ends  come  ag'ainst  the  bee's  head  as  he  sucks  the  honey.  These  lower 
ends  are  gummy  or  viscid,  and  if  you  press  a  straw  or  pencil  point  against 
them  the  pollen  masses  gum  themselves  to  it  naturally  and  come  readily 
out  of  the  sacks  as  you  withdraw  the  pencil.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
bee  presses  them  with  his  head  the  pollen  masses  stick  to  it  and  he  carries 
them  away  with  him  as  he  leaves  the  flower.  At  first,  the  pollen  masses 
stand  erect  on  his  forehead,  but  as  he  flies  through  the  air  they  dry  and 
contract  so  that  they  come  to  incline  forward  and  outward.  By  the  time 
he  reaches  another  plant  they  have  assumed  such  a  position  that  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  stigma  as  he  sucks  the  honey.  But  the 
stigma  is  gummy,  too,  and  makes  the  pollen  adhere  to  it,  and  in  this  way 
cross-fertilisation  is  rendered  almost  a  dead  certainty.  The  result  of  these 
various  clever  dodges  is  that  the  orchids  have  become  one  of  the  dominant 
plant  families  of  the  world  and  in  the  tropics  usurp  many  of  the  best  and 
most  favored  positions. 

Miiller  tells  of  the  fertilization  of  the  Cyprifedium  Calceolus 
(one  of  the  '*  Lady's  Slipper  "  variety)  by  various  bees  thus  : 

These  bees  attracted  by  the  color  and  perfume  of  the  flower  fly  into  the 
slipper-shaped  lip  and  lick  and  bite  the  hairs  lining  its  floor,  which  are 
sometimes  covered  with  small  drops  of  honey.  They  try  for  some  time  to 
escape  by  climbing  up  the  vaulted  sides  of  their  prison  towards  the  oriflce 
that  they  entered  by ;  at  last,  after  creeping  beneath  the  stigtna,  they 
manage,  with  a  great  effort,  to  escape  by  one  of  two  small  openings  at  the 
base  of  the  lip ;  in  doing  so  they  smear  one  shoulder  with  a  sticky  pollen 
from  the  anther  immediately  above.  In  the  next  flower  the  bee,  as  it 
creeps  under  the  stigma,  leaves  some  pollen  on  its  papillae,  which  are  long 
and  point  obliquely  forward  ;  then  squeezing  itself  again  through  one  of 
the  small  orifices  it  acquires  another  load  of  pollen  ;  cross-fertilization  is 
thus  effected  regularly. 

Many  further  interesting  examples  could  be  given  of  the 
methods  of  fertilization.  Species  with  a  short  and  not  very 
narrow  nectary,  says  Darwin,  are  fertilized  by  bees  and  flies ; 
those  with  a  much  elongated  nectary,  or  one  having  a  very  nar- 
row entrance,  by  butterflies  and  moths. 

The  concealment  of  the  honey  in  a  nectary  protected  by  other 
parts  of  the  flower,  says  Miiller,  protects  the  honey  from  rain 
and  permits  a  larger  supply  to  be  accumulated,  thus  attracting 
visitors  in  an  increased  degree.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  the 
honey  is  less  easily  discovered,  less  acute  visitors  are  excluded, 
the  more  intelligent  cannot  obtain  it  so  quickly  and  fertilization 
is  slow.  But  (mark  Nature's  clever  schemes)  the  path  to  the 
concealed  honey  is  hinted  at  by  colored  spots  that  point  towards 
the  honey,  and  the  more  intelligent  find  it  quickly. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE    CALIFORNIA    LAKE   COUNTRY. 

(In  the  Sierras,  beyond  Lake  Tahoe.) 
By  K  DE  LAGUNA, 

'  ARLY  on  a  morning"  of  late  July,  Camp 
Agassiz  was  astir — an  expedition  was 
on  foot  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Two  nights  were  to  be  spent  beneath  the 
beauty  of  the  stars,  in  the  glow  of  a  great 
camp-fire  ;  one  on  a  windy  promontory  over- 
looking Heather  Lake ;  the  next  on  the 
sheltered,  secluded  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  itinerary  led  through  the  wild 
Desolation  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  Pyramid 
Peak,  and  along  the  edges  of  the  Medley 
Lakes. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  beauty  and  wild- 
ness  of  Camp  Agassiz  were  alluring  enough, 
without  these  ambitious  jaunts  into  remoter 
fastnesses.  But  we  were  seven  adventurous 
spirits  whom  distance  and  fatigue  could  not 
tame,  to  whom  always  what  lay  beyond  was  the  goal  of  our  hopes. 
Tents  were  to  us  as  ladies'  parlors,  and  fir-mattressed  cots  as  the 
couch  of  a  sybarite.  The  gigantic  smile  of  good  old  earth,  her 
stern  and  kindly  bosom,  we  longed  for  with  all  the  simple  faith 
of  the  primitive  man,  who  pillowed  his  head  upon  a  stone  and 
dreamed  great  dreams.  So  with  affectionate  contempt  for  Camp 
Agassiz  and  its  concessions  to  the  demands  of  animal  comfort 
in  the  way  of  tent  and  dining-table,  we  looked  at  the  grim  peaks 
still  higher  than  we  were,  and  determined  to  lock  natures  with 
the  very  spirit  of  the  rocks. 

An  undersized  burro,  fawn-colored,  serene  and  silent  as  a 
wooden  ark-dweller,  was  led  into  the  clearing.  Never  was  so 
pretty  a  picture  of  sweet  submission,  while  the  men  began  to 
adjust  the  pack-blankets  and  provisions  for  seven  people.  But 
when  the  fifth  roll  of  blankets  was  lifted  into  place,  the  burro, 
silent  still,  but  with  a  look  in  his  eye  like  a  curse,  dropped 
down,  rolled  over  on  the  pack  and  pensively  pointed  four  tiny 
hoofs  to  the  skies.  Again  and  again  the  complexities  of  the 
diamond  hitch  were  unraveled,  the  pack  was  pulled  aside  and 
its  bearer  was  strenuously  encouraged  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
ofl&cial  dignity.  The  burro  with  saintlike  submission  and  a 
look  of  gentle  courtesy  would  rise  and  stand,  meekly  yielding 
its  body  to  the  first  installment  of  the  load.  Then  once  more 
the  vicious  side  of  his  nature  asserted  itself — and  the  morning 
was  wearing  away. 
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So  we  packed  Sancho,  the  one-eyed  donkey  (intended  for  use 
as  a  riding  animal  for  the  ladies),  and  at  last  began  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  rock-bound  trail  that  leads  ultimately  to  the  Susie 
and  Tallac  trails. 

We  carried  our  first  nooning^s  refreshment  in  the  creels  slung 
over  our  shoulders,  so  that  Sancho  might  pursue  his  uninter- 
rupted and  peaceful  journey  to  Heather  Lake,  where  he  would 
be  relieved  of  his  burden  for  the  night.  Thither  he  was  at 
once  driven  by  two  sturdy  lads  who  ate  their  luncheon  as  they 
walked ;  while  the  rest  of  us,  with  as  keen  appetites,  delayed 
on  the  shores  of  Susie  Lake  to  lunch  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
unhampered  leisure.  Each  day  in  the  mountains  is  like  Lowell's 
**  Cathedral  Day ; "  and  so  this,  while  it  lasted,  was  the  supreme 
day  in  our  experiences.  The  picture  melted  and  took  form 
again  in  our  memories,  to  be  recalled  in  duller  city  ways — the 
snow-burdened  peaks  rising  close  about  us ;  the  tall,  straight 
shafts  of  the  firs  and  pines ;  the  boulders  crumbling  as  if  smitten 
by  some  giant's  hammer ;  the  lily-laden  pools  with  their  dark- 
green  shadows ;  the  ground  pine  fringing  our  path,  the  dwarfed 
ceanothus,  as  delicate  as  the  trailing  arbutus,  and  scores  of 
other  flowering  plants  in  wild  and  charming  profusion  ;  and 
always  the  allurement  of  the  trail  itself,  winding  and  turning, 
ascending  and  descending,  now  in  the  open,  now  under  shelter- 
ing trees,  leading  us  enchanted  to  still  greater  enchantment 
beyond. 

The  trail  from  Susie  Lake  to  Heather  led  us  past  a  snow-bank 
under  which  a  mountain  stream,  formed  of  melting  snow  from  a 
higher  bank,  had  cut  its  way,  leaving  a  snow-cave  or  tunnel 
some  forty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  with  rounded  apertures 
at  each  end.  The  ceiling  of  the  cave  was  marked  by  hundreds 
of  groined  arches,  while  the  sides  and  bottom,  except  where  the 
stream  flowed,  were  fantastic  with  thousands  of  stalactites. 

When  we  reached  Heather  Lake,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
delights  and  freedom  of  the  place.  Some  of  us  sat  idly  in  the 
moored  boat  and  watched  a  swimmer  breasting  the  high  waves 
— for  the  inevitable  storm  was  blackening  the  lake.  In  a  distant 
cove  that  offered  moderate  shelter,  the  fisherman  of  the  party 
was  casting  his  line  for  our  supper.  In  the  little  shack  on  the 
rocks  above,  a  lady  with  house-keeping  instincts  was  arranging 
our  stores  on  the  shelves  ;  already  the  great  stone  fire-place  was 
bursting  with  flames.  The  shack  is  only  about  six  feet  by 
eight,  but  the  fire-place  is  four  by  four.  The  shadows  warned 
us  that  some  preparation  must  be  made  for  an  outdoor  camp, 
and  we  began  to  hunt  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  camp-fire,  since 
the  wind  was  blowing  hard.     This  found  and  fuel  for  the  night 
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gathered,  we  sat  down  to  supper  in  the  shack  with  hearty  good- 
will. The  wind  roared  outside  as  if  it  would  pluck  our  frail 
shelter  from  the  rocks  and  hurl  it  into  the  black  depths  beyond ; 
but  we  were  merry  within,  turning  the  bacon  on  a  spit  and 
searching  for  potatoes  in  the  coals  that  mocked  us  with  their 
hidden  treasure. 

The  night  around  the  camp-fire  was  not  so  tempestuous  as 
might  have  been  expected,  judging  from  the  roaring  and  crash- 
ing of  the  forest ;  for  the  wind  seemed  to  blow  above  us,  leav- 
ing the  atmosphere  quiet  for  several  feet  near  the  ground.  We 
thought  to  roll  up  in  our  blankets  and  sleep;  but   the   bleak 
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forest,  the  rush  of  wave  and  wind,  the  cold  stars,  and  the  leap- 
ing flames  of  our  camp-fire  appealed  to  our  imaginations  too 
strongly.  The  wild  beauty  of  the  night  enthralled  us,  and  our 
seasons  of  sleep  were  short  and  interrupted. 

With  the  first  light  of  morning,  our  fishermen  were  already 
on  the  lake  to  win  our  morning  meal.  A  roaring  fire  again 
beat  back  the  cold  from  the  chinks  of  the  shack,  while  we  break- 
fasted like  Olympians.  Then  followed  an  hour  of  rowing  on 
the  lake  or  dozing  in  some  quiet  spot,  as  we  drank  in  health  and 
sunshine. 

Heather  Lake  has  a  wild,  almost  a  sinister,  beauty.  Its  water 
is  black,  and  its  perpendicular  rocky  sides  suggest  a  tiny  gem 
in  a  deep  setting.  It  is  so  far  up  in  the  mountains  that  the 
snows  often  lie  on  its  banks  all  through  the  summer.  On  that 
July  day  we  crossed  many  a  little  snow-field.  It  is  named  from 
the  gardens  of  white  and  purple  heather  which  border  the  south 
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end  of  the  lake.  This  is  a  low-growing*  plant,  quite  unlike  the 
Scottish  plant ;  yet  the  mountain  lake  with  its  small  tiny  island 
suggested,  even  in  its  sterner  features,  the  scenery  of  the  *'  Lady 
of  the  Lake." 

About  mid-day  we  set  our  faces  toward  Desolation  Valley,  the 
two  young  men  driving  the  well-laden  Sancho,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  crossed  in  a  boat  to  the  entrance  to  the  valley.  Here 
we  found  a  trail  so  precipitous  that  Sancho,  modest  and  reti- 
cent as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  hitherto,  became  recalcitrant. 
He  sat  down  in  the  trail  and  slid  some  thirty  feet,  then  rolled 


GiLMORB  Lakb,  Dbsolation  Valley,  and  Pyramid  Range  in  the  Distance. 


over  in  a  disconsolate  heap.  But  our  knights  were  undaunted. 
They  relieved  him  of  his  load,  and  when  he  still  refused  to  as- 
sume an  intelligent  attitude,  they  lassoed  his  hoofs  and  with  a 
quick  jerk  turned  him  to  an  upright  position.  The  men  con- 
veyed the  pack  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  Sancho,  having  no 
further  quarrel  with  destiny,  gravely  picked  his  way  up  the 
trail. 

A  rest,  luncheon,  repacking  the  mule — and  we  began  our  in- 
teresting journey  through  Desolation  Valley.  The  direction  we 
were  to  take  was  indicated  by  '*  ducks" — piles  of  stones  at  vary- 
ing intervals,  and  most  reassuring  in  that  pathless  basin. 
Without  these  we  should  have  had  to  retrace  our  steps  many 
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times ;  for  the  surface  is  indented  with  cups  and  saucers,  deep 
holes  and  shallow,  often  so  filled  with  water  as  to  render  advance 
impossible.  To  the  right  loomed  Pyramid  Peak,  stern  in  its 
snow-clad  remoteness ;  but  our  road  kept  us  to  the  left,  in  the 
direction  of  a  piece  of  hemlock  woods  that  skirted  the  valley. 
We  climbed  and  dropped,  and  climbed  and  dropped  agfain,  over 
the  water-worn  and  rocky  floor  of  the  valley.  It  is  its  wild 
appearance  that  gives  the  valley  its  name,  and  not  the  feeling 
induced;  for  Desolation  Valley  is  beautiful  in  its  setting  and 
most  interesting  in  its  contour.  But  no  fish  are  in  the  endless 
chain  of  lakes,  and  only  dwarfed  trees  grow  in  its  rock-bound 
domains.  Wherever  the  soil  has  collected  in  sheltered  nooks, 
grass  grows  and  flowers  bloom.  These  tiny  oases  are  very  fre- 
quent and  most  charming  in  their  surprises. 

The  walk  through  the  woods  brought  us  to  wide  meadows 
where  many  herds  of  cattle  grazed.  Woods  again  skirted  the 
meadows,  and  at  last  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Far  be- 
low us  lay  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  trail  was  steep,  Sancho 
was  reckless,  and  our  descent  was  rapid.  We  had  rested  and 
lingered  so  prodigally  on  our  way  that  evening  was  beginning 
to  cast  its  shadows  in  the  valley  when  we  finally  reached  the 
narrow  end  of  the  lake  and  a  fitting  camp-ground.  We  found  a 
circular  grove  with  a  rock-built  altar  in  its  center.     Our  camp- 
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Lake  of  the  Woods— Pyramid  Peak  at  Left. 


fire  was  soon  lighting  up  the  wall  of  trees  around  us,  and 
making  more  dense  the  blackness  beyond.  The  quiet  of  the  spot 
settled  down  upon  us  like  a  garment.  We  felt  as  if  we  had 
come  to  a  shore  where  we  might  stay  forever,  and  our  hearts 
sang,  **  We  will  return  no  more." 

And  now  the  moon  shed  its  luster  over  the  lakes,  and  we  saw 
reflected  with  a  wondrous  beauty  Pyramid  Peak.  The  lake 
deepened  under  this  reflection  until  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
standing  on  the  rim  of  the  world,  overlooking  space.  The  fire 
roared  and  sent  its  sparks  to  fade  among  the  stars.  For  the 
second  night  we  wrapped  our  blankets  about  us,  and  lying  close 
to  the  fire,  we  looked  into  the  night.  How  shall  we  ever  forget 
the  sweet  solemnity  of  that  star-begirt  grove  ?  We  could  hear 
the  water  lapping  on  the  shore  ;  high  above  us  swung  the  crests 
of  the  trees.  The  enchantment  of  the  place  subdued  our 
hearts  ;  we  had  found  perfect  peace. 

The  morning  brought  back  the  warmer  tints  of  the  scene. 
Far  in  the  distance,  as  through  a  gateway,  we  could  see  the 
haze  that  hung  over  Strawberry  Valley.  To  the  right  rose 
Pyramid ;  to  the  left.  Eagle  Mountain  ;  the  lake  lay  at  their 
base,  within  the  sheltering  woods. 

We  were  to  return  by   the  L<ucile  trail,  a  much  shorter  route 
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than  the  one  through  Desolation  Valley,  so  we  lingered  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  revelling  in  the  indescribable  allurements 
of  the  region.  Some  of  us  walked  to  the  ** gateway,"  hoping 
to  view  from  a  great  height  Strawberry  Valley  below  us.  But 
the  loveliness  everywhere  detained  us,  and  we  finally  gave  up 
the  search  for  the  mountain  watch-tower,  to  bask  in  the  sun 
under  the  shelter  of  a  great  rock. 

The  dusk  was  gathering  as  we  pursued  our  way  over  tlie 
Lucile  trail.  Here  new  wonders  greeted  us ;  first,  the  silent 
Lake  Lucile,  high  up  in  the  craggy  mountain  bed,  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  then  the  almost  precipitous  but  well  built 
trail,  the  sudden  turns  in  the  road  that  brought  us  out  upon    a 


Susie  Lakb. 


promontory  a  thousand  feet  above  the  Grass  Lake  country  ;  the 
fallen  forest  giants  that  barred  our  way  and  sent  us  seeking 
new  trails;  and  all  the  country  glowing  in  the  soft  light  of 
evening. 

And  now  we  are  on  the  Grass  Lake  trail ;  now  wending  pur 
way  through  the  Glen  Alpine  Springs  enclosure  ;  and  now  we 
are  beneath  the  flag  that  waves  over  Camp  Agassiz.  We  have 
known  a  pleasure  no  after  sorrow  can  dim. 

This  wonderful  region  of  lakes  lies  southwest  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  famous  Mount  Tallas  is  one  of  the  peaks.  Do  not  be  en- 
ticed by  the  glory  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  remain  on  its  shore,  nor  be 
deterred  by  the  few  steep  miles  lying  between  it  and  the  won- 
drous lake  country  beyond,  but  discover  for  yourself  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  regions  in  the  High  Sierras. 
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IE  Southern  Cross"  was  having  her  bot- 
X  torn  scraped  as  I  stepped  aboard  of  her 
with  Captain  Lake  to  examine  some 
pearls  he  had  brought  from  the  Pomotu 
Islands.  The  little  steamer  was  lying  a 
few  feet  off  the  water-front,  and  at  her 
side  was  a  row  of  six  black  heads  in  the 
water.  They  were  good-natured  looking 
heads,  some  with  bushy  hair,  and  one  with 
a  grey  beard ;  and  all  were  puflSng  and 
snorting  and  laughing  there  in  the  tide. 
Suddenly  one  head  disappeared,  and  then 
another  and  another,  until  there  were  no 
heads  visible,  and  I  waited  a  long  time, 
wondering  if  they  would  ever  appear  again, 
but  presently  one  after  another  came  up 
with  a  sputter  and  a  laugh.  Then  I  saw  an  arm  uplifted  from 
the  sea  and  in  the  hand  a  piece  of  cocoanut  shell.  The  mys- 
tery of  cleaning  ships'  bottoms  in  the  South  Seas  was  explained. 
These  divers  had  no  doubt  gained  proficiency  in  their  art  in 
the  Pomotuan  pearl  fisheries.  There  are  schooners  constantly 
plying  between  Papeete  and  the  various  atolls  of  the  Pomotu 
group,  carrying  a  miscellaneous  cargo  of  merchandise  to  be  used 
in  barter  with  the  natives,  in  exchange  for  pearl-shell,  pearls 
and  copra.  I  went  aboard  one  of  these  little  craft  just  before 
she  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and  was  surprised  to  find  what  an  assort- 
ment of  supplies  was  deemed  necessary  to  fill  the  wants  of 
simple  savages.  The  bolts  of  bright-colored  calico,  cheap 
ribbons  and  laces,  were  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  hatchets,  chisels  and  other  tools  did  not  seem  out  of  place  ; 
but  when  I  learned  that  there  were  ice-machines,  sewing-ma- 
chines, and  in  fact  all  sortsi 
of  machines  which  only  the 
refinements  of  civilization 
are  supposed  to  require,  I 
gave  up  all  attempt  at  pic-  J 
turing  the  life  of  these  sav- 
age pearl  divers.  —   - 

As  to  their  skill  as  divers, 
however,  there  can  be  no 
question.     They  are  said  to 

*Illn8trated  from  drawings  by  Iconise  M.  Keeler. 
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remain  under  water  from  two  to  three  minutes,  and  to  g*o 
down  to  a  depth  of  thirteen  fathoms.  It  is  a  very  wearing* 
life,  which  only  the  strongest  men  can  long  endure ;  and 
as  perfect  pearls  are  seldom  found,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  bring  a  large  price  in  the  Papeete  market.  The  chief  com- 
merce of  Tahiti  is  in  pearl-shell,  which  is  brought  to  Papeete 
by  the  boat-load  to  be  exported  to  Europe.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  very  wisely  guarded  with  great  care  the  interests  of 
the  natives  in  pearl  fishing,  prohibiting  foreigners  in  diving 
suits  from  taking  part  in  the  work,  and  enforcing  a  close  season 
upon  alternate  years  for  each  island. 

Everything  upon  Papeete  beach  is  done  in  the  same  charm- 


EvBNiNG  IN  Papeete  Harbok. 

ingly  simple  fashion.  Even  the  bicycles  are  pedaled  with  bare 
feet.  I  confess  that  it  was  something  of  a  disillusion  to  find 
bicycles  at  all  upon  this  far-away  coral  strand.  The  horses  and 
carriages  were  less  incongruous,  although  I  had  not  pictured 
them  in  my  fancies  of  Tahiti.  The  carriages  and  wagons  were 
not  unlike  the  vehicles  of  home,  save  for  being  rather  more 
clumsy,  as  if  made  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they 
are  subjected;  but  the  horses  are  descended  from  a  Chilean 
stock,  which  has  no  doubt  degenerated  in  the  course  of  years. 
The  little  animals  reminded  me  very  strongly,  on  first  acquaint- 
ance, of  overgrown  jack-rabbits.  When  once  fairly  in  motion 
they  bound  along  in  their  loose  harnesses,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, and  pedestrians  must  dodge  them  at  short  notice.  I 
learned,  however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  respect  these  stunted 
beasts  for  their  power  of  endurance. 
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It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
Tahiti  by  Europeans  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of  California; 
but  as  I  strolled  up  to  the  substantial  barracks  which  the  French 
have  erected,  and  on  into  the  hills,  I  found  many  old  houses 
built  of  rubble  and  covered  with  coral  lime,  very  similar  in  effect 
to  the  adobe  houses  of  early  California,  hinting  at  a  domestic 
architecture  of  half  a  century  or  more  ago,  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  Spain.  There  are  many  stone  walls  about  town,  and 
buildings  with  tiled  roofs  that  give  the  place  a  continental  air. 
Indeed  there  is  a  settled  look  about  Papeete,  nestling  amid  its 
tropical  foliage  beside  the  quiet  waters  of  the  bay,  which  be- 
speaks repose.     No  one  is  in  a  hurry.     Nothing  is  in  process  of 


Cook's  Bay,  Mookba. 


construction.  The  houses  are  all  made  ;  the  gardens  are  grown 
up  about  them  ;  the  work  is  all  done. 

To  be  sure,  the  clothes  must  be  washed  here,  as  in  less  favored 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  but  there  is  no  toiling  over  washtubs  about 
it.  On  strolling  down  the  beach  at  almost  any  time  of  the  day 
one  may  see  how  it  is  done. 

There  is  a  most  picturesque  cement  basin  along  the  Quai  du 
Commerce,  with  a  tiled  roof  to  protect  it  from  the  sun,  and 
here  the  women  sit  or  paddle  about  with  their  washing,  some 
dressed  in  loose  gowns  of  bright  calico ;  and  others,  generally 
the  belles  of  the  company,  clad  only  in  their  gay  pdreus — strips 
of  cloth  tied  about  them.  They  laugh  and  talk  and  pound 
their  clothes   with   sticks  in  the  most  sociable   little   groups. 
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The  Water-Pront  Strebt,  Tahiti. 


making  a  picnic  of  this  as  of  nearly  every  occasion  in  their 
simple  lives.  It  is  a  veritable  South  Sea  Island  washing  bee, 
and  who  would  not  enjoy  washing  under  such  propitious  circum- 
stances ?  There  is  a  ditch  running  along  a  square  not  far 
away,  where  other  women  are  at  work  washing  clothes  ;  and 
their  graceful  figures  in  bright  gowns  imaged  in  the  still  water 
beneath  the  spreading  shade  of  arching  trees,  form  pictures 
which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  an  artist. 

I  had  been  watching  these  women  at  work  one  morning,  and 
had  strolled  down  the  beach  in  the  shade  of  the  acacia  trees, 
thinking  how  delightfully  simple  and  primitive  life  was  here. 
A  dusky-skinned  man  had  passed  me  with  a  pole  over  his 
shoulder  from  which  swung  a  bunch  of  bread-fruits  and  cocoa- 
nuts  at  one  end,  and  a  cluster  of  pineapples  from  the  other. 
Close  by  the  shore  a  native  was  paddling  in  his  narrow  dugout, 
which  could  not  have  kept  right  side  up  for  a  moment,  were  it 
not  for  the  outrigger  with  a  long  pole  lashed  to  it,  catamaran- 
fashion.  I  was  enjoying  the  barbaric  scene,  which  recalled  the 
days  before  the  missionary  and  trader  had  come  here,  when 
suddenly,  from  one  of  the  little  cottages  that  nestled  among  the 
trees,  rang  out  the  familiar  strains  of  "Traumeri,"  played 
upon  the  piano  with  genuine  pathos  in  its  appealing  tones. 
Yes,  alas,  the  old  life  of  happy  ease  is  passing  away,  and  civiliz- 
ation is  bringing  to  these  gentle  people  its  burden  of  sorrow, 
although  it  cannot  rob  them  of  their  childlike  trust,  their  spirit 
of  brotherly  love.  Much  of  the  Christianity  which  we  only 
preach,  these  simple  natives  practice.  If  any  one  is  hungry 
they  will  feed  him,  and  he  who  needs  a  friend  will  not  seek  in 
vain.  There  is  a  smile  upon  every  face  for  the  stranger,  and  a 
word  of  welcome  for  him  who  is  forsaken.  I  have  seen  natives 
with  coarse  mouths  and  spatulate  feet  who  could  serve  as  models 
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of  gentleness  and  courtesy  to  the  average  civilized  man.  Rude- 
ness is  an  almost  unheard  of  thing  in  a  native,  but  the  curses 
of  drink  and  commercialism  are  doing  their  deadly  work 
amongst  them,  and  another  generation  will  find  them  sadly 
altered. 

The  charm  of  Papeete  beach  cannot  be  fathomed  by  the 
casual  tourist ;  but  he  who  lives  for  a  time  beside  this  blue  ex- 
panse of  tropical  water  soon  falls  under  its  spell.  Imagine  a 
snug  little  harbor,  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  man-of-war 
close  to  the  beach,  yet  so  small  that  a  canoeman  would  require 
less  than  an  hour's  time  to  paddle  across  it  from  point  to  point. 
Fancy  this  cove  cut  off  from  the  sparkling  billows  of  the  open 
sea  by  a  low  coral  reef  which  shows  only  as  a  line  of  dazzling 
white  breakers  with  a  gap  left  just  wide  enough  for  a  gateway 
in  the  middle.  Picture  the  view  across  the  still,  green  water  of 
the  little  bay,  past  the  line  of  surf  to  the  brilliant  blue  ocean, 
flecked  with  combers  by  the  brisk  trade  wind,  and  beyond  to  the 
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long  stretch  of  the  island  of  Moorea  with  its  outline  of  sharp 
mountain  peaks  deeply  cleft  with  defiles,  lying  in  a  pale  blue 
haze  some  seventeen  miles  distant.  Then  fill  this  harbor  with 
its  fleet  of  ships  and  steamers — schooners  for  trade  with  neigh- 
boring islands,  a  brig  for  California,  a  French  bark,  the  big 
black  French  cruiser  Prote,  with  ominous  ram  and  array  of 
guns  frowning  from  decks  and  portholes,  a  little  steamer  or  two 
for  local  trade  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  motley  collection  of 
small  boats  and  native  canoes  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
The  small  quarantine  island  of  Motu-Uta  lies  to  the  northward 
of  the  harbor-mouth,  inside  of  the  reef,  with  cocoanut  palms 
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gracefully  overtopping  its  other  vegetation.  Upon  the  beach 
opposite  is  the  ship-yard,  where  a  vessel  is  lying  on  her  beam 
for  repairs,  and  another  boat  is  in  process  of  construction 
under  a  thatched  roof. 

Then  turn  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  and  picture  the  shady 
water-front  street,  with  its  row  of  long  stores  and  houses,  unob- 
trusively tucked  away  behind  acacias,  palms  and  burau  trees. 
Back  of  this  the  mountains  rise  in  a  long  line  from  the  coast 
toward  the  interior  peaks,  where  a  mass  of  cloud  overhangs 
them.  Fancy  the  brilliant  green  colors,  the  splendid  vermilion 
of  the  flamboyant  tree  matched  by  the  flowing  gown  of  a  pass- 
ing girl,  the  white  of  men's  coats  lighting  up  the  cool  green 
shade,  and  the  sense  of  peace  and  repose  everywhere. 
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There  are  many  interesting  types  to  be  found  on  Papeete 
beach — the  ofl&cers  and  soldiers,  the  geiis  d'armes  in  their  spot- 
less uniforms,  the  French  sailors  in  white  blouses  with  big  blue 
collars,  the  Chinese  merchants,  the  black  Indians  who  are  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  well-to-do  families  as  servants,  and  a 
meagre  sprinkling  of  Europeans.  Then  there  are  a  goodly 
number  of  French  ofl&cials  to  unwind  the  endless  red-tape  of 
colonial  administration.  But  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
people  seen  on  the  beach  are  either  full-blooded  natives  or  half- 
castes.  The  women  wear  loose-hanging  dresses  which  are  fre- 
quently hitched  up  coyly  under  one  arm,  displaying  a  stocky 
bare  ankle.  Even  though  the  nose  be  a  trifle  broad,  and  the 
mouth  a  little  heavy,  the  eyes  are  always  large  and  beautiful 
and  every  face  beams  on  the  slightest  pretext  with  a  kindly 
smile.  The  people  squat  with  drooping  shoulders  in  attitudes 
which  are  frequently  far  from  graceful,  but  they  walk  with 
superb  poise  and  lithe,  supple  motions.     The  children  have  un- 
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commonly  brig^ht  and  responsive  faces.  In  the  town  the  men 
wear  shirts  and  trousers,  as  a  rule,  and  the  more  aristocratic 
are  attired  in  immaculate  white  duck  ;  but  clothes  are  willingly 
discarded  in  favor  of  the  more  graceful  pdreu — a  brightly 
figured  cloth  wrapped  around  the  waist  and  hanging  to  the 
knees.  This,  with  a  wreath  of  ferns  or  flowers  about  the 
head,  completes  a  costume  as  comfortable  as  it  is  attractive, 
and  shows  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  magnificently  framed 
figure  with  its  splendid  bronze  coloring.  The  natives  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  flowers,  and  wear  them  in  their  hair  and  be- 
hind their  "ears,  as  well  as  in  wreaths. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  me  to  find  that  the  natives  in 
Papeete  did  not  live  in  their  primitive  houses.  To  see  the  nar- 
row streets  crowded  with  little  painted  cottages  with  corrugated 
iron  roofs  was  far  from  the  picture  my  fancy  had  formed  of 
the  life  on  this  remote  island.  I  was  told  that  the  French 
government  would  not  allow  thatched  roofs  in  town  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  fire,  and  furthermore  that  the  missionaries  and 
traders  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  wean  the  natives  from 
their  life  of  beautiful  simplicity  to  our  standards  of  propriety 
and  barren  formality.  Fortunately  they  have  made  less  pro- 
gress outside  the  confines  of  the  town,  and  one  has  only  to  walk 
up  or  down  the  beach  a  short  distance  to  find  the  charm  of 
more  unsophisticated  habits.  We  come  to  little  clusters  of 
homes  made  in  the  form  of  rectangular  houses  of  bamboo,  with 
overhanging  thatched  roofs  of  pandanus  leaves.  Happy  groups 
of  brightly  clad  natives  gossip  in  the  shade,  or  busy  themselves 
about  the  camp-fire  cooking  a  meal  of  f^is,  or  red  mountain 
bananas,  and  bread-fruit.  Their  merry  voices  ring  out  heartily, 
or  perchance  blend  in  rhythmic  song.  In  pitiful  contrast  with 
this  is  a  group  of  white  houses  standing  in  a  waste  of  bare 
ground  with  scarcely  a  spray  to  hide  their  nakedness.  I  was 
told  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  Mormon  missionaries  and 
their  converts. 

To  see  the  town  life  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  up  at  daybreak  and  visit  the  market.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  scene  is  especially  animated."  In  an  open  block  extend  two 
long  roofed  enclosures,  one  appropriated  to  meat  and  vegetables, 
and  the  other  to  fish.  Across  the  lane  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  enclosure  is  a  row  of  men,  women  and  children  with  fruits 
to  sell,  and  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  square  would  do  credit 
to  a  metropolis.  In  fact  all  Papeete  is  here — must  be  here,  or 
go  hungry  for  the  day.  The  hubbub  of  low-toned  savage 
voices  rolls  in  waves  across  the  morning  air.  The  bright  colors 
of  the  womens'  gowns  shift  and  shuflBe  in  the  gray  light  before 
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sunrise.  We  jostle  between  lipood-natured  groups  of  dusky- 
skinned  morning  gossipers.  Here  a  man  in  shirt  and  fdreu  is  buy- 
ing out  the  slender  stock  of  pineapples  which  a  girl  has  exposed 
for  sale ;  a  woman  is  purchasing  sheets  of  sheeny  white  bamboo 
fibre  to  be  stripped  up  and  woven  into  a  hat ;  a  boy  passes  with 
a  long  fish  for  breakfast ;  a  man  crosses  our  way  with  a  big 
bunch  of  f6is^  and  again  the  throng  closes  about  us  like  a  pass- 
ing cloud,  and  all  detail  is  lost. 

In  the  fish-market  is  a  most  wonderful  array  of  the  finny 
tribe.  An  ichthyologist  would  go  into  raptures  over  the  dis- 
play of  fish,  representing  so  many  species  unknown  to  more 
temperate  waters,  some  of  them  gorgeously  colored,  and  many 
of  them  grotesquely  formed.  At  one  stand  a  man  was  offering 
for  sale  what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a  bundle  of  thick  green 
sticks  of  bamboo,  cut  into  three-foot  lengths.  On  investigation 
we  learned  that  they  were  filled  with  prepared  cocoanut  and 


shrimps,  with  the  end  of  each  stick  securely  stopped  with  a  leaf 
tied  over  it.  By  seven  o'clock  the  market  is  about  sold  out,  and 
by  eight,  the  square  is  deserted  save  for  a  few  chance  pass- 
ers-by. 

After  marketing  comes  the  morning  coffee,  for  in  the  con- 
tinental fashion  breakfast  is  not  served  until  ten  or  eleven. 
When  ready,  however,  it  is  a  most  substantial  meal,  and  answers 
until  dinner  at  six  or  later.  All  business  is  suspended  from  ten 
until  two,  although  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  any  one  se- 
riousy  injuring  his  health  by  over-exertion  during  the  inter- 
vening hours.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  native  capacity  for  work.  Certainly  the  climate  is  not 
conducive  to  hard  manual  labor,  nor  have  the  habits  of  genera- 
tions predisposed  the  people  to  a  life  of  systematic  toil.  In- 
deed, why  should  they  work  ?  The  bread-fruit  yields  its  ample 
harvest  without  cultivation ;  cocoanuts  can  be  had  for  the 
climbing,  pineapples  for  the  picking  ;  and  as  for  fish,  a  native  has 
only  to  go  out  and  fill  his  canoe  where  a  white  man  might  fish  all 
day  in  vain.  The  Tahitians  are  strongly  socialistic  in  their 
feelings,  and  are  always  ready  to  share  their  possessions  with 
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improvident  relatives  or  friends.  Thej  are  not  exacting:  about 
property  rights  ;  and  as  there  is  no  tax  on  land,  there  is  little 
need  for  monej.  It  is  a  life  free  from  danger  and  care,  fostered 
by  the  most  propitious  climate  the  earth  can  boast.  The 
temperature  seldom  falls  below  sixty  and  rises  but  little  above 
eighty-five  or  ninety.  There  is  nearly  always  a  refreshing 
breeze  from  the  sea,  and  hurricanes  do  not  reach  the  shores  of 
this  favored  land. 

Under  these  conditions  the  native  population  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  any  considerable  amount  of  labor  for  the  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  the  islands,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  difficulty  will  be  met  by  large  importations  of  Chinese 
or  natives  of  other  islands.  The  coolies  who  have  come  here 
thus  far  turn  into  merchants  with  surprising  facility,  and  nearly 
all  the  smaller  shops  of  Papeete  as  well  as  those  about  the 
islands  are  in  their  hands.  Their  stores  are  amusing  from  the 
diversity  of  articles  carried  and  the  smallness  of  the  stock.  If 
you  would  purchase  a  hat  you  do  not  go  to  a  hat  store  and 
make  your  selection.  Nearly  every  shop  on  the  beach  has  three 
or  four  hats  for  sale,  and  after  visiting  six  or  eight  establish- 
ments and  discovering  at  last  the  style  you  want,  it  is  a  trifle 
disappointing  to  find  the  hat  does  not  fit,  and  that  the  search 
must  be  continued.  More  than  likely  you  will  be  told  that  the 
hat  you  have  in  mind  does  not  exist  in  Tahiti,  but  that  one  of 
the  native  women  can  make  it  for  you.  You  hunt  up  the  weaver 
of  straw  to  learn  that  she  plaits  only  in  strips  which  must  be 
sewed  together.  The  hat  you  want  is  all  woven  and  can  be  se- 
cured by  sending  to  the  Pomotus.  It  will  be  possible  to  get 
one  by  the  next  boat  which  means  a  delay  of  two  or  three 
months ;  but  why  should  one  be  in  a  hurry  about  a  new  hat  ? 
No  one  hurries  with  anything  here. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty  encountered  by  the  stranger 
who  would  shop  in  Papeete.  Perchance  he  speaks  a  little 
French,  and  thinks  that  in  a  colony  of  the  Republic,  that  will 
carry  him  anywhere.  He  enters  a  store  and  finds  the  proprietor 
can  converse  only  in  Tahitian.  In  the  next  shop  Chinese  alone 
is  spoken,  and  the  merchant  proves  to  be  extremely  dull  about 
understanding  that  his  prices  are  too  high.  At  last  your  pur- 
chase is  made,  and  you  offer  an  American  gold  piece  in  pay- 
ment. It  is  eagerly  accepted,  and  you  receive  in  exchange  sun- 
dry pieces  of  Chile  money  worth  less  than  half  their  face  value, 
and  some  French  coins  at  a  different  exchange  rate,  with  the 
complications  of  Chile  dollars,  francs,  centimes,  and  I  know  not 
what  denominations,  to  fathom.  The  bewildered  purchaser  can 
only  look  wise  and  accept  whatever  is  offered  him,  trusting  that 
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it  may  be  right  or  nearly  so.  But  these  are  mere  details,  and 
do  not  serve  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  our  way  in  this  land  of 
peace  and  ease. 

Of  course  there  are  merchants  upon  Papeete  beach  who  carry 
on  a  large  importing  and  exporting  trade.  There  are  French, 
German,  English,  and  American  houses  here  which  transact  a 
surprising  amount  of  business — surprising  for  a  South  Sea 
Island  town — but  Papeete  is  the  administrative  and  commercial 
center  of  all  the  French  possessions  in  these  waters,  and  is  in 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Pomotus,  the  Marquesas,  the  Lee- 
ward, and  the  other  islands  of  the  Society  group  of  which 
Tahiti  is  the  chief.  Then  there  is  a  goodly  commerce  with  the 
outer  world  in  the  exportation  of  the  various  products  of  the 
islands — pearl  shell  and  pearls  from  the  Pomotus,  and  vanilla 
beans,  copra,  or  dried  cocoanut,  from  Tahiti,  as  well  as  some 
fresh  fruits  (such  as  oranges,  bananas  and  cocoanuts)  from  the 
various  islands  for  New  Zealand.  The  steamers  for  San  fVan- 
cisco  are  now  also  carrying  fresh  fruits  to  the  American  market. 
As  yet,  however,  there  has  been  almost  no  systematic  effort 
made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  islands.  The  most  de- 
licious coffee  is  grown  here,  as  well  as  cane  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
other  products  of  the  tropics  which  have  thus  far  received  but 
little  attention.  Cotton  and  rice  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage, 
while  the  possibilities  for  tropical  fruits  are  almost  unlimited. 
The  most  delicious  guava  jelly  is  made  for  home  consumption, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  avocados,  or  alligator  pears,  which 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy  at  home. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  region  so  richly  endowed  by  nature 
should  have  remained  undeveloped  so  long.  Discovered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  that  redoubtable 
Spanish  sailor,  Fernando  de  Queros,  it  was  practically  unheard 
of  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
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until  the  voyages  of  Wallis,  Bougainville  and  Cook  brought  it 
into  prominence.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
English  missionaries,  through  the  information  furnished  by 
Captain  Cook,  chose  Tahiti  for  their  first  efforts  in  converting 
the  natives.  Could  that  little  band  of  enthusiasts  who  came 
here  on  the  Duff  in  the  year  1797,  revisit  the  scene  of  their  labors 
today,  they  would  be  sad  indeed  at  the  outcome  of  it  all.  With 
the  noblest  motives,  and  undoubted  courage,  they  braved  un- 
known dangers  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen — with 
what  result  ?  Today  the  natives  are  all  professedly  Christian 
or  Mormon,  and  in  every  district  of  the  islands  are  costly 
churches  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  denomination.  Still, 
the  strife  of  sects  continues  ;  and  Mormons  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  are  picking  up  the  few  crumbs  already  unconsumed. 
The  purity  of  motive  which  inspired  the  early  missionaries  has 
been  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  commercialism,  and  these 
splendid  children  of  nature  living  like  the  birds  in  a  land  of 
plenty  are  being  rapidly  changed  into  abject  creatures  with  the 
vices  of  civilization  and  the  superstitions  of  savagery,  beneath 
the  veneer  of  calico  dresses  and  painted  houses  1  Have  they 
given  up  their  savage  customs,  their  wars  and  their  sacrifices  of 
human  victims.  Aye,  but  they  have  taken  upon  themselves 
civilized  customs  more  debasing  and  more  insidiously  deadly. 
They  have  abandoned  their  national  drink  of  kava,  because  its 
use  was  attended  with  heathen  rites.  With  rum  there  are  no 
rites  but  only  orgies.  The  example  of  the  sailor  and  the  trader 
has  sunk  deeper  into  their  lives  than  the  teaching  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Despite  abuse,  the  natives  of  Tahiti  never  lose  their 
gentleness  of  disposition,  their  innate  good  breeding.  It  is  an 
experience  worth  many  miles  of  voyaging  to  encounter  such  a 
people,  and  to  learn  from  them  that  Utopia  may  be  more  than 
a  dream,  and  that  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  since  it  has 
been  reality  in  one  race,  may  sometime  be  achieved  by  others 
who  admit  themselves  superior. 
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ByABBYL,   WATERMAN, 

\  1I£  Ball  boys  had  broken  jail  at  Yuma  and  taken 
to  the  desert.  When  their  escape  was  known, 
seven  hours  later,  men  were  sent  in  every  di- 
rection seeking  their  trail.  It  was  lost  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  over  which  the  boys  had 
dropped  into  the  sandy  road.  At  daybreak 
the  deputy  sheriff,  with  three  men,  rode  down 
to  the  squat  adobe  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  called  to  the  woman  frying  bacon 
at  an  old  stove  set  up  outside  the  kitchen  door. 

**  Halloo,  Jess  !    What  do  you  know  about  this  here  ?  " 
* 'About  what  here  ?  "  said  the  woman. 
The  deputy  felt  uncomfortable. 

**  Don't  trifle  with  the  law,  Jess.    You  know  what  I'm  talkin' 
about.     Tell  me  where's  the  boys  gone  1 " 
The  woman  put  her  fry-pan  on  the  back  of  the  stove. 
**  Oh,  it's  the  boys  again  1    And  they're  gone  ?    You  ought  to 
know  where,  better'n  I,  Sheriff.     You've  seen  more  of  'em  lately 
than  I  have."    There  was  just  a  glint  of  triumph  in  the  brown 
eyes  that  flashed  to  his.     The  deputy  got  down  from  his  horse. 
**  If  you  hev  helped  in  this  here,  Jess,  we'll  send  you  up,  this 
time — mind  what  I  say  1     We'll  search  the  house,  boys." 

The  woman  stepped  to  the  screen  door  and  held  it  open  for 
the  men  to  pass. 

**  You  are  welcome  to  look,"  she  said.  **  Pardon  the  disorder  ; 
I  was  not  prepared  for  such  early  visitors." 

When  the  men  had  satisfied  themselves  that  the  fugitives 
were  not  in  the  house,  they  came  out  and  got  on  their  horses. 
The  woman  was  taking  cornbread  from  the  oven. 

*'  Have  you  had  breakfast  ?  "    She  was  smiling  at  the  deputy. 
The  man  was  about  to  repeat  his  threat;  but — he  had  not  break- 
fasted.    The  woman  poured  some  coffee,  broke  off  a  piece  of  the 
hot  bread,  and  handed  them  to  him  before  he  could  answer  ; 
then  did  the  same  for  the  other  men. 

**If  you  are  after  the  boys,  you'll  have  little  chance  to  eat. 
Better  take  it  while  you  can." 

**  Honest,  Jess,  don't  you  know  where  they  are  ?  " 
Her  laugh  rang  out.  **And  if  I  did,  would  I  tell  you?  "  Then, 
mockingly,  **  Honest,  Jack,  I  don't  know  where  they  are." 
The  deputy  struck  the  spurs  into  his  hone. 
**  Come  on,  boys,  we  must  meet  Franks.     We'll  be  down  here 
again,  Jess  ;  don't  think  you've  seen  the  last  of  us." 
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'*  I'll  put  on  a  kettle  of  beans,"  she  laughed. 

As  they  rode  away  the  deputy  said  : 

**If  we  catch  them  fellows,  it'll  be  because  we  keep  a  close 
watch  on  Jess.  It'd  'a'  ben  je»'  like  her  to  hide  'em  right  under 
our  noses  ;  though  I  didn't  much  look  to  find  'em  in  the  house 
when  Franks  sent  me  down." 

*'  Do  you  think  she  knows  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  men. 

'*  Knows  ?  Knows  nothin*  1  Couldn't  tell  what  she  knows  if 
you  was  to  talk  till  sundown  I    That's  Jessl" 

They  found  Franks  at  the  calaboose.  He  sat  slouched  for- 
ward in  his  saddle  while  the  deputy  reported.  Then  he  straight- 
ened his  heavy  frame,  pushed  his  sombrero  off  his  forehead, 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face  and  neck  with  a  red  bandana«  and 
prophesied : 

**  If  we  lose  them  fellows,  it'll  be  because  she  helps  'em  off. 
If  we  catch  'em,  it'll  be  because  we're  too  smart  for  'er.  We'll 
watch  her  1 " 

'*  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  the  deputy  to  his  men. 

And  a  watch  was  put  on  Jess.     And  Jess  knew. 

A  year  ago  she  had  returned  to  her  girlhood  home.  She 
found  her  two  brothers  professional  gamblers — making  the 
money  which  had  kept  her  in  a  safe  and  happy  life.  They 
were  bad  men  and  fit  for  any  crime.  But  they  loved  Jess,  these 
two,  though  they  saw  no  reason  to  change  their  lives  for  her. 
And  when,  at  last,  Jess  learned  this,  she  set  to  work  to  keep 
their  love  at  any  cost,  and  to  save  those  two  heads  from  the 
gallows.  When  they  were  brought  up  for  robbing  the  Needles 
stage  and  killing  one  of  the  posse  sent  out  for  them,  Jess 
worked  fiercely  to  get  them  cleared.  She  failed.  Twice  she 
had  sent  aid  to  them  in  prison.  There  was  no  proof  of  this, 
but  she  knew  she  was  suspected.  When  the  deputy  told  her 
that  the  brothers  had  escaped,  she  knew  she  would  be  watched 
as  carefully  as  they  would  be  trailed.  And  how,  with  eyes 
everywhere,  could  she  get  the  money  to  them,  which  alone 
could  get  them  safely  out  of  the  country  ?  It  was  days  before 
hope  came  to  her.  Many  of  the  men  on  the  posse  she  knew. 
Some  had  been  schoolmates  of  hers.  She  ran  them  over  in  her 
mind.  Then  she  sent  for  the  deputy.  He  had  just  come  off 
the  trail  the  day  before,  and  was  jaded  from  four  days  in  the 
saddle  and  the  fierce  desert  heat.  But  when  Jess  sent  for  him 
he  came.     She  met  him  on  the  porch. 

**  Sit  here,  Jack  ;  you  look  tired  out !    Is  there  any  news  ?  " 

*' You  know  the' ain't." 

**Have  you  found  nothing^  Jack  ?  " 

**We  know  they  ain't  out  of  the  country;  we  know  that 
much.     They's  about  corralled,  Jess." 
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''Franks  kas  so  many  parties  out,  they  are  sure  to  be  taken 
sooner  or  later,"  she  reflected.     *'  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

**  Yes ;  they'll  be  took.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time  now,  for 
they  ain't  got  no  g^uns — ^we  know  that^  too,  Jess." 

''And  there  is  five  thousand  on  them,  dead  or  alive.  You've 
been  on  the  trail  steadily,  haven't  you,  Jack  ?  " 

The  deputy  wrigfgled. 

"  Oh,  it  ain't  the  money.    I  hev  to  go  when  I'm  sent." 

"But  if  they  give  themselves  up,  no  one  will  get  the  money, 
will  they?" 

"Nope." 

"  If  a  whole  posse  took  them,  five  thousand  wouldn't  be  much 
among  them." 

The  deputy  looked  at  her. 

'*  With  the  country  guarded  this  way,  they  can't  get  much 
food.  Do  you  think — Jack — they'd  starve  before  they'd  give 
themselves  up — starve  in  some  hole  ?  " 

"No,  I  guess  they'd  give  up  before  they'd  do  that.  Never 
knew  one  to  starve  yet." 

"Would  you  be  surprised  if  they  did  give  themselves  up  ?  " 

The  deputy  looked  at  her  again.  * 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Jess." 

"  Of  course,  then^  no  one  would  get  the  five  thousand  ?  " 

"Nope." 

"  Well,  it  will  end  soon.  Either  they'll  be  taken  or— they'll 
give  themselves  up — within  a  week." 

"What  are  you  say  in',  Jess  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  said  1 " 

The  woman  stood  up.     The  man  stood  up,  too. 

"  Do  you  want  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"Jess!" 

"  Do  you  want  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  be  ?  " 

"Do  you  want  it?" 

"Yesl" 

"  Swear  to  me,  no  soul  shall  know  it  I  " 

"I  swear  I" 

"Then  take  the  watch  on  this  house  tonight,  and  have  two 
horses,  good. ones,  ready  for  us." 

"  For  us  ?    How  am  I  to  know  this  ain't  no  trick  ?  " 

"  Trick  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?    How  could  I  trick  you  ?  " 

"Get  me  into  their  power." 

She  laughed  out.  "  What  do  they  want  of  you.  Jack  ?  You 
are  not  good  to  eat.  Listen  I  Two  men  worn  by  starvation, 
without  arms — /  know  that,  too.  Did  I  say  week  ? — they'll 
give  themselves  up  in  two  days — " 
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**  How  do  you  know  that,  Jess  ?" 

**Ask  how  I  know  1  I  know — that's  all  1  If  they  are  to  be 
taken  it  must  be  tonig^ht.  I  can't  help  them — I  may  help  you — 
Jack." 

'•  I'll  do  it,"  said  the  deputy. 

The  first  light  was  creeping*  into  the  sky  when  Jess  and  the 
deputy  rode  into  the  silent,  deserted  **city  of  La  Paz."  Years 
before,  La  Paz  had  been  a  thriving  mining  town  of  five  thousand 
people.  But,  its  mines  worked  out,  the  place  was  deserted. 
The  Indians  came  down  and  tore  the  roofs  from  the  houses  to 
prevent  the  white  men  from  returning  to  occupy  them.  They 
stood  now,  crumbling  ruins — gray  and  weird  in  the  early  light. 

'*  Is  it  here,  Jess  ?  "  whispered  the  deputy. 

**Here!"  said  the  woman.  **This  was  the  first  place 
searched  1    It's — further  on." 

•*  Not  at  the  Rancheree  ?    Jess  1    And  I  told  Franks—" 

**What  good  did  it  do  to  tell  Franks  I  Him  I  And  you 
thought  of  the  Rancheree  at  first  ?  If  you  had  been  sherifiE* 
Jack,  this  would  have  been  over  two  weeks  ago."  The  deputy 
reined  his  horse  in  closer  to  hers.  He  said  again,  exulting, 
**  The  Rancheree  1    And  I  told  Franks  ! " 

Down  the  sandy  street  their  horses'  feet  made  little  sound. 
A  jack-rabbit  sprang  away  from  a  heap  of  brush  and  the 
deputy's  horse  shied.  He  struck  it  with  his  spurs  and  swore 
aloud.  His  voice  sounded  strangely  in  the  silent  place.  The 
woman  gave  a  quick  glance  toward  a  sunken  adobe  at  her  right. 
A  giant  cactus  loomed  up  by  the  gap  that  had  been  a  door. 
They  rode  on  a  few  paces. 

'*  Jack,  I'm  tired  out.  Let's  rest  here  just  a  moment.  Let 
me  get  down  and  sit  on  this  wall.  Somewhere  back  of  that 
heap  there's  an  old  well.  Gret  me  some  water  and  I'll  be  as 
fresh  as  can  be  in  no  time.    Here,  I'll  hold  your  horse." 

The  deputy  climbed  the  wall  and  then  turned  hesitatingly 
back  to  Jess.  She  drooped  there,  below  him,  with  her  head 
bent  forward  on  her  arms. 

'*  She's  clean  beat  out,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  went  on. 
He  could  find  only  where  the  well  had  been.  Its  water  had 
dried  in  the  summer  heat.  He  remembered  where  there  was 
another,  and  searched  for  it.  It  was  dry,  too.  He  turned  back 
to  Jess. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  sandy  street  the  desert  stretched  away 
to  the  hills.  Fleeing  along  the  level  plain  the  deputy  could  see 
two  horsemen.  They  were  going  away  from  La  Paz.  He  felt 
for  his  pistol.  He  had  hung  it  on  the  saddle.  He  ran  back  up 
the  street.  Jess  sat  where  he  had  left  her,  idly  throwing  bits  of 
dirt  at  a  lizard.    The  horses  were  not  there. 

'*  Did  you  find  the  well  ?  "  called  Jess. 

'*  Where's  them  horses?  "  panted  the  deputy. 

** The  horses — *  is  gone,'"  said  Jess. 

Berkeley,  Gal. 
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"EL    BOt6n/* 

By  CAMILLA  LIES  KEN  YON, 

^LD  Antonio  was  dying:.  Father  Valdez,  has- 
tening: at  sundown  to  the  old  man's  cabiut 
found  death  staring:  from  the  dusky,  withered 
face,  and  blessed  the  saints  that  he  had  come 
in  time. 

The  air  was  golden  with  the  soft  Santa 

Barbara  sunshine,  but  in  the  dim  hut  the  dy- 
ing: inan  lay  shivering:  beneath  his  rag:g:ed  blanket.  Around  his 
chest  and  shoulders  was  drawn  a  heavy  coat,  a  world  too  larg:e, 
in  which  still  lingered  a  faint  and  faded  trace  of  army  blue. 

The  restless,  clutching  fingers,  ever  striving  to  draw  the  coat 
close,  hinted  to  the  priest  of  nothing  more  than  approaching 
death,  and  set  him  in  all  haste  about  his  holy  office.  Anxious 
and  heedful,  Antonio  followed  the  last  rites  of  Mother  Church, 
his  sunken  eyes  staring  wistfully  and  beseeching  from  his  im- 
passive face.  No  need  to  threaten  or  exhort  this  humble  soul,  or 
picture  a  crueller  world  to  one  who  had  fared  so  meagerly  in  this. 
Fain  would  the  priest  pardon  and  console  ;  yet  Antonio  eyed 
him  sadly.  All  but  one  little  corner  of  his  soul  was  cleansed, 
but  on  that — how  dark  the  blemish  1 

Even  while  he  listened  to  the  holy  words,  there — in  his  bosom 
— his  hand  closed  upon  his  treasure;  the  room  grew  dark  with 
the  shadow  of  the  Angel,  yet  scarcely  could  confession  escape 
his  lips. 

It  was  the  secret  of  a  lifetime— the  one  boon  that  had  kept 
him  at  peace  with  fortune  through  all  these  ragged,  hungry 
years.  How  often  had  its  vainglorious  splendors  obtruded  on 
his  prayers,  how  often  allured  him  from  righteous  toil  to  seasons 
of  blissful,  guilty  contemplation  I  It  was  the  one  blot  unre- 
vealed  to  his  ghostly  counselor.  For  how  could  he  have  endured 
the  inevitable  mandate,  '*  Destroy  the  glittering  device  of 
Satan  I  '*  Now,  in  this  final  hour,  he  weighed  it  against  salva- 
tion— and  the  tempter  lost. 

**Alas,  Padre  I"  cried  out  the  old  man,  *'  I  am  a  great  sinner. 
I  have  not  yet  told  you  all." 

**  What  is  it,  then,  Antonio  ?  "  said  the  priest,  gently. 

''Madre  de  DiosI"  moaned  the  unhappy  penitent.  '*It  is  a 
g:reat  sin — the  sin  of  pride  1 " 

The  Father  stared  in  amazement.  Far  back  as  his  memory 
led  him,  Antonio,  in  his  crumbling  hut,  had  been  poorest  of  the 
poor.  Of  all  the  scattered  Mission  Indians  none  had  dragged 
out  an  existence  more  forlorn.     The  priest's  eye  roved  through 
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the  miserable  hut  in  pitying  wonder,  as  he  asked,  ^^My  son, 
what  has  tempted  you  to  pride  ?  " 

With  feeble  grasp  the  old  man  drew  aside  the  folds  of 
faded  blue.  To  the  breast  of  his  old  army  coat  there  clung  a 
single  shining  button. 

*'Ah,  Padre,"  sighed  Antonio,  **  el  botdn  /" 

For  a  silent  moment  the  glittering  fetich  swam  before  the 
priest^s  wet  eyes.  He  cleared  his  throat,  but  the  healing  words 
fell  upon  deaf  ears.     The  dead  hand  stiffened  on  the  button. 

San  Francisco.  

THE    CYCLONE. 

By  HENRY   WALLACE  PHILLIPS. 

EVER  will  the  infidel  feel  himself  more  the 
tool  of  blind  chance  ;  the  devout  more  di- 
vorced from  God  ;  nor  the  pagan  more  the 
victim  of  malignant  devils,  than  when  the 
cyclone,  f anged  with  lightning,  comes  roaring 
down  upon  him.  The  volcano  can  equal  it  in 
strength,  but  not  in  cunning  ;  and  the  wicked 
playfulness  of  the  terror  of  the  air  is  as 
haunting  to  the  spirit  as  the  flames,  earth- 
shakings  and  molten  rivers  of  the  volcano. 
The  volcano  gives  warning,  usually,  and  then  charges  away, 
like  an  angry  bull,  or  a  man  ;  while  the  cyclone  comes  in  a 
second,  strikes  once  and  is  gone — like  a  snake  or  a  bad  woman. 
So  easy  and  graceful  it  is,  too,  to  heighten  the  simile — wreak- 
ing destruction  without  thought  or  effort. 

Once,  on  the  flat  lands  of  Nebraska  I  saw  one  from  a  car  plat- 
form. It  was  a  windy,  open  night  where  we  were,  the  air  full 
of  a  balmy  sweetness,  the  moon  brilliant  and  nearly  full ;  but  to 
the  South  a  cyclone  danced  lightly  over  the  sand-hills,  whirling 
all  by  itself.  No  man  could  say  how  far  away  it  was,  in  that 
land  sans  perspective  ;  still  it  was  evidently  not  too  near  to  be 
enjoyed  in  comfort,  so  we  watched  it.  The  lightning  lit  its 
spread  draperies  in  filmy  glows,  shot  with  white  streaks.  Later 
I  came  East,  and  while  the  many-colored  glamour  of  the  city 
was  still  over  me,  saw  a  woman  dance  at  a  roof-garden  show. 
By  some  ingenious  arrangement  of  lights,  she  whirled  for 
awhile  with  her  shapely  self  cut  black  in  silhouette,  while  her 
billowy  swathings  floated  in  a  luminous  cloud  around  her.  In 
an  instant  there  came  to  my  mind  the  memory  of  my  lonely 
cyclone  out  in  the  sand-hills  of  Nebraska.  The  dancer  may 
have  been  the  estimable  mother  of  a  family,  for  all  I  know  ; 
but  they  certainly  looked  alike. 
One  cannot  live  long  in  the  country  of  the  **  twister"  with- 
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out  believing  it  possessed  of  an  intelligence,  as  freakish  as  it 
is  ready.  So  manj  strange  and  unaccountable  things  are  in  the 
history  of  each  visitation  of  the  kind  that  it  comes  easy  to  asso- 
ciate the  phenomenon  with  a  devil  of  great  levity  and  malice, 
blended.  For  instance,  I  landed  in  Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota,  the 
day  after  their  cyclone.  A  man  took  me  out  and  showed  me  the 
remains  of  the  railroad  bridge.  One  half  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  a  tangled  mass  of  trusses,  beams  and  stays,  that  re- 
sembled the  work  basket  of  a  giantess  after  it  had  encountered  a 
giant  kitten.  Now,  five  feet  from  where  iron  girders  had  been 
torn  in  two,  stood  a  barrel  of  brine,  used  to  put  out  chance  fires 
on  the  bridge.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  spilled  from  the  barrel. 
It  is  possible  that  a  man  could  have  stood  where  that  water  barrel 
was,  and  watched  the  bridge  being  tied  in  hard  knots,  himself 
suffering  nothing  further  than  the  loss  of  his  hat  and  pride  in 
himself  as  the  Lord  of  Creation.  Although  only  a  boy  at  the  time, 
I  found  it  easy  to  rock  the  barrel  with  force  enough  to  make 
the  water  splash.  That  it  had  not  so  been  rocked  before  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  water  was  within  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  of  the  top.  It  gives  me  a  curious  feeling  to  think  of  that 
small,  definite  margin  between  annihilation  and  safety. 

The  survivors  told  stories  without  number  of  the  peculiarities 
of  their  aerial  avalanche.  Perhai>s  what  I  repeat  are  stock- 
yarns,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  good  folk  were  still  too 
subdued  of  mind  to  deliberately  *^  stuff"  an  innocent. 

One  was  a  bitter  tragedy.  A  man,  flying  through  the  air, 
caught  the  stub  of  a  telegraph  pole  and  held  on.  He  saw  a 
figure  bearing  toward  him,  and,  stout  heart  that  he  was,  in 
spite  of  the  numbing  roar  of  the  world  gone  mad  around  him, 
he  clutched  for  it  and  grasped  it,  drawing  it  to  the  comparative 
safety  of  the  pole.  It  was  a  girl  child.  He  had  no  more  than 
pulled  her  to  him  when  a  great  splinter  of  wood,  speeding  like 
a  missile  from  a  catapult,  cruelly  transfixed  the  baby,  loosing  its 
little  soul  on  the  instant. 

An  old  farmer,  living  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  did  not  dis- 
cover the  cyclone  until  it  was  nearly  on  top  of  him.  In  an 
ecstacy  of  terror  he  grabbed  the  kitchen  broom,  ran  to  the  door, 
waved  his  weapon  and  shouted  *'  Shoo  1 "  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs.  As  if  it  appreciated  the  joke  of  this  simple  incantation, 
the  cyclone  veered  and  left  the  old  man  unharmed. 

On  the  railroad  tracks  in  town  stood  a  number  of  loaded 
freight  cars.  These,  a  locomotive,  and  a  large  section  of  the 
track  were  yanked  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. Some  four  or  five  miles  off  a  party  of  gentlemen  of  the 
strenuless  life,  commonly  known  as  tramps,  were  encamped.  I 
do  not  know  that  times  were  unusually  hard  with  them  but 
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shall  say  so  for  the  sake  of  morals  and  the  story.  Suddenly  it 
began  to  rain  hams,  bacon  and  canned  goods  upon  the  astonished 
tramps — the  contents  of  the  freight  cars.  So  rude  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  manna,  that  the  hoboes  took  to  shelter.  A  ham, 
hurtling  down  through  a  mile  of  air,  will  make  just  as  effectual 
an  end  of  a  tramp  as  a  thirt«en-inch  shell,  or  a  fellow  officer  and 
gentleman,  will  of  a  naval  hero,  besides  being  unpoetic.  For 
some  time  smoked  meats  and  groceries  swatted  the  fair  face  of 
nature  ;  then,  the  bombardment  over.  Weary  Willie  sallied  forth 
to  gather  the  plunder,  rejoicing  in  the  corroboration  of  the  old 
adage  that  it's  an  ill-wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

Another  man  appeared  on  the  highway  when  the  trouble  was 
past,  attired  in  a  hen-coop  which  had  been  jammed  over  his 
head,  and  from  which  he  could  by  no  means  extricate  himself 
unaided,  as  his  arms  were  pinned  to  his  sides  by  his  wooden  over- 
coat. 

A  grim  commentary  on  this  sportive  work  was  the  line  of 
figures  stretched  out  on  the  depot  platform — over  seventy  of  them, 
if  I  remember  right.  The  strange,  dirty,  dark  complexion  of 
the  survivors  would  strike  you  oddly  too,  until  you  found  out 
that  it  was  caused  by  their  faces  being  blown  full  of  sand — 
literally  driven  into  their  skins,  I  mean.  Then  you  began  to 
understand  what  a  cyclone  was. 

All  this  done  by  mere  air  in  motion  1  There  are  many 
things  we  know,  but  do  not  believe,  paradoxical  as  that  state- 
ment seems.  We  know  the  earth  is  round,  for  example ;  but 
most  of  us  do  not  in  the  least  believe  it.  The  earth  in  the 
geography  is  round,  not  this  flat  or  mountainous  earth  on  which 
we  live.  So  with  the  cyclone ;  if  you  look  around  your  room 
y«u  sec  nothing ;  if  you  wave  your  hand  you  feel  nothing,  except 
a  sensation  of  cold.  That  it  is  the  same  stuff  with  which  your 
room  is  filled  that  tears  up  the  ground,  I  doubt  any  one  believes. 
Would  a  man  believe  you  could  fire  a  charge  of  air  through  an 
armor  plate  ?  Emphatically  not ;  yet  if  the  energy  were  at 
our  disposal,  the  thing  could  be  demonstrated  as  readily  as  the 
old  experiment  of  firing  a  candle  through  a  board. 

Hardness  and  softness  are  only  terms  of  convenience.  In  a 
fluid  the  particles  are  more  mobile,  and  offer  small  resistance  to 
a  slowly  moving  body.  But  water  will  flatten  a  bullet  as  does 
solid  rock.  In  hydraulic  placer  camps,  a  workman  bends  a  bar 
of  iron  over  the  stream  of  water  as  it  issues  from  the  nozzle  of 
the  monitor,  to  astonish  a  visitor.  As  for  air  we  have  a  still 
more  striking  illustration  of  its  rigidity  toward  a  rapid  blow. 
If  you  place  a  plant  leaf  on  a  plate  of  steel,  a  stick  of  dynamite 
on  top  of  that,  and  fire  the  dynamite,  an  impression  of  the  leaf 
will  be  driven  into  the  steel.    That  the  soft  material  of  the  leaf 
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should  have  the  power  to  dent  steel  is  remarkable,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  cushion  of  fluent,  elastic  air  above  which  g'ives 
resistance  to  the  generated  gases  of  the  explosion,  enabling 
them  to  drive  the  leaf  into  the  steel  is  more  remarkable  yet. 
Dynamite  gives  a  very  quick  explosion.  To  so  sudden  a  blow 
air  is  more  unyielding  than  steel. 

Now  it  is  much  the  same  thing  whether  the  air  is  struck 
rapidly  or  strikes  with  rapidity.  As  proof  of  this,  take  the 
blast  from  big  guns.  On  board  the  ''Brooklyn,"  U.  S.  N.,  an 
officer  showed  me  a  heavy  bronze  plate  that  had  been  torn  from 
the  place  to  which  it  was  rivetted  by  the  escaping  gases  from 
the  muzzles  of  the  turret  guns  fired  over  it.  The  steel  deck 
beams  of  war-ships  are  often  bent  by  the  down-blow  of  the  gun 
blasts.  Without  pretense  to  accuracy  of  figures,  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  gases  from  a  big  gun  leave  the  muzzle  with  the 
speed  of  the  projectile — 2,000  feet  a  second,  in  round  numbers, 
which  is  about  24  miles  a  minute. 

The  estimates  for  velocity  of  the  whirling  current  of  the 
cyclone  vary  from  as  high  as  2,000  miles  an  hour  to  800  miles 
an  hour,  for  the  extremely  violent  storms.  The  maximum 
figure  gives  36  miles  per  minute  ;  the  minimum  13  plus.  You 
see,  the  air  of  the  cyclone  has  a  striking  force  comparable  to 
the  blast  of  a  cannon.  As  a  shot-gun  will  drive  powder  grains 
into  your  skin,  so  a  cyclone  will  drive  dust  grains  into  your 
skin.  The  real  speed  of  the  issuing  gases  of  a  gun  is,  of  course, 
greater  than  the  projectile,  but  the  illustration  holds  for  all 
that. 

Then,  too,  striking  force  is  not  the  cyclone's  only  weapon  of 
offense.  That  a  vacuous  state  is  approached  within  the  funnel 
is  shown  by  strong  evidence — mainly  that  of  houses  found  with 
their  walls  blown  out  in  every  direction,  as  though  from  an  ex- 
plosion within.  That  is  what  would  happen  if  the  pressure 
were  suddenly  greatly  diminished  on  the  outside  of  a  house  by 
the  passage  of  the  cyclone  vacuum  over  it.  The  contained  air, 
instantly  expanding,  would  cause  just  such  a  result.  If  the 
pressure  outside  were  reduced  from  the  normal  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  to  zero,  the  pressure  inside  would  be  a  ton  to 
the  square  foot.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  house  couldn't 
stand  the  pressure ;  nor  is  it  subjected  to  as  much  in  reality.  A 
lessening  of  a  little  over  two  pounds,  however,  would  cause  an 
out-thrust  on,  say,  a  roof  twenty  feet  by  thirty,  of  ninety  tons, 
and  that  in  a  clap.  Under  the  conditions,  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  roof  lands  in  the  next  county. 

So,  if  the  cyclone  fails  in  the  attempt  to  knock  your  house 
down,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  blow  it  up. 

The  lifting  and  carrying  power  of  violent  cyclones  is  almost 
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beyond  belief.  Large  building:9  have  been  picked  up  whole,  and 
carried  for  miles.  In  the  Mount  Carmel  cyclone,  June  4th,  '77, 
the  steeple  of  a  church  was  dropped  fifteen  miles  from  where  it 
had  been  wrenched  loose  !  It  is  said  that  people  who  have  been 
through  an  earthquake  never  have  confidence  in  anything  again. 
To  see  Mother  Earth,  on  whom  they  have  depended  all  their 
lives  for  a  symbol  of  stability,  get  up  and  stagger  like  the  dis- 
sipated ocean  is  fatal  to  the  quality. 

It  would  seem  that  the  statement  could  be  made  with  equal 
truth  of  those  who  have  survived  a  cyclone.  There  is  small 
choice  between  having  a  fluidized  earth  rolling  beneath  you,  and 
having  a  solidified  sky  falling  upon  you. 

All  this  is  so  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  winds  that  it 
naturally  creates  wonder  at  the  cause  of  this  enormous  strength. 
Before  going  into  the  genesis  of  the  storm,  I  want  to  make  a 
plea  for  the  word  ** cyclone,"  hitherto  used  to  symbolize  it.  It 
is  not  the  proper  word,  as  the  reader  knows.  The  technical 
"cyclone,"  that  of  the  weather-man,  is  a  circular  storm,  but  of 
dimensions  never  approached  by  the  other.  **  Tornado  "  is  the 
pedantic  title  of  the  smaller,  infinitely  more  destructive  storm. 
Yet  the  fact  that  the  word  *' cyclone"  has  been  established  in  the 
popular  mind,  proves  what  I  have  always  felt  concerning  it, 
that  it  has  a  look  and  sound  of  compact  wickedness,  altogether 
lacking  in  the  musical  Spanish  "tornado."  "Cyclone"  is'a  fine 
word.  The  mere  sound  of  it  gives  you  a  chilliness.  A  similar 
fact  in  the  employment  of  words  is  exhibited  in  the  familar 
sign  "  Danger  I  "  which  will  stop  you  anywhere — perhaps  right 
here  on  the  page.  Now  substitute  "  Peril  1"  and  who  would 
falter  ?  Yet  peril  is  the  exact  word  to  express  an  imminent  risk 
of  harm — danger  may  be  remote.  Words  are  like  men:  they 
gradually  fall  into  the  signification  they  are  really  meant  for, 
no  matter  what  their  start  in  life  has  been. 

But  to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  change  from 
"cyclone  "  to  "tornado,"  in  getting  at  the  history  of  it.  The 
tornado  usually  forms  on  the  southeastern  border  of  a  cyclone, 
which  shows  they  have  something  in  common  ;  and  both  storms 
are  revolving  wind  currents,  spirally  ascending,  with  a  decreased 
atmospheric  pressure  in  the  interior.  All  the  extensive  storms 
ip  the  United  States  that  move  from  West  to  East  are  cyclones. 
The  shifting  of  the  winds  during  a  storm  means  that  another 
part  of  the  storm  is  then  over  the  place  of  observation.  In 
general  structure  and  behavior,  the  tornado  may  be  said  to  be 
a  very  small  cyclone  of  great  violence ;  there  the  resemblance 
ceases. 

The  tornado  is  allied  more  closely,  if  not  identical  with  other 
disturbances,  ranging  from  the  little  dust  eddy,  familiar  on  the 
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streets  on  crusty  days,  to  the  White  Squall  of  the  Eastern  ocean, 
and  the  sand-storm  of  the  desert.  It  is  likely  that  hail-storms 
are  species  of  tornadoes.  To  come  at  once  to  the  tornado  that 
makes  history,  in  appearance  it  is  a  jetty  black  cloud,  from 
which  hangrs  a  tail  of  vapor  reaching:  to  the  gfround,  variously 
appearing  as  a  funnel,  an  hour-glass,  or  an  inverted  funnel  in 
shape,  and  widely  differing  in  diameter,  in  different  storms, 
this  tail  of  cloud  being  known  to  revolve  with  extraordinary 
velocity. 

The  most  credible  theory  of  the  tornado,  refers  its  origin  to 
the  meeting  of  two  opposing  winds,  the  physicial  condition  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  being  a  widely  marked  variation  of  tem- 
perature between  two  places  comparatively  near  together.  The 
immediate  cause  is  that  this  variation  sets  up  winds  ;  a  warm 
wind  underneath,  usually  saturated  with  moisture,  and  a  cold, 
dryer  wind  above  it.  The  cold  wind  has  a  tendency  to  sink,  the 
warm  one  to  rise ;  in  following  these  tendencies  they  meet,  and 
the  meeting  gives  birth  to  the  prodigy. 

Terrible  is  the  conflict  of  the  winds,  which  results  in  the  tor- 
nado as  a  compromise.  The  vanguard  clouds  of  each  are  scat- 
tered, torn,  hurled  hither  and  yon  ;  shot  up,  down,  and  around ; 
then  a  dark  mass  of  brooding  cloud  settles  toward  the  ground, 
which  can  be  seen  to  whirl  violently  ;  finally  the  complete  tor- 
nado, with  its  dark  smooth  funnel,  speeding  on  its  way — and 
woe,  woe  I  to  them  in  the  way  I 

A  rough  illustration  of  the  gyratory  motion  caused  by  the 
winds  in  passing  may  be  made  by  rolling  a  pencil  between  the 
hands — the  pencil  standing  for  the  tornado,  and  the  hands  for 
the  opposing  winds. 

The  illustration  has  the  weakness  that  the  pencil  revolves  at 
only  the  combined  speed  of  the  hands,  while  the  tornado  much 
exceeds  the  combined  speed  of  its  causing  winds,  as  far  as  is 
known.  Perhaps  some  other  element  enters  into  its  being — 
electricity,  for  instance.  Electricity  is  to  guessing  at  primal 
causes  what  a  Mahatma  is  to  theosophy  :  if  you  do  not  get  any 
other  satisfactory  solution,  charge  the  matter  to  or  with  elec- 
tricity. Still,  if  the  announced  results  of  recent  experiments  be 
facts,  electricity  plays  a  more  important  part  in  meteorological 
phenomena  than  has  previously  been  accorded  it. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  the  tornado  hurls  its  component  air  par- 
ticles away  from  the  center,  leaving  a  more  or  less  partial  vacuum 
in  the  interior.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  also  causes  precipi- 
tation of  water  vapor,  thus  accounting  for  the  blackness  of  the 
cloud,  and  the  excessive  fall  of  water  and  hail  that  sometimes 
accompanies  these  storms.  At  times  the  word  cataract  is  the 
only  thingito  define  thelrainfall — it  would  have  to  be  seen  to  be 
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appreciated.   Nothing  in  the  air-world,  not  even  the  tremendous 
rain  of  the  tropics,  approaches  it  at  its  worst. 

Now,  although  the  lower  wind  is  usually  moisture-laden,  it 
need  not  necessarily  be  so,  and  then,  unless  there  is  dust  and 
sand,  or  other  easily  transported  matter,  the  cone  of  the  tornado 
is  not  marked.  This  happens  in  the  dreaded  white  squall, 
which  is  a  fair  weather  storm,  occurring  when  the  air  is  bril- 
liantly clear,  and  heralded  only  by  white  clouds  at  a  great 
height.  Nevertheless,  those  white  clouds  whirl,  and  the  sea 
beneath  is  heaped  up,  where  the  vacuum  is,  proving  the 
nattire  of  the  storm.  Many  other  storms  escape  their  true 
classification  as  tornadoes,  because  the  cone  is  not  observed.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  vicious  squalls  of  mountain  lakes, 
and  many  other  sudden,  hard  blows  are  tornadoes  on  a  small 
scale,  the  funnels  of  which  are  very  much  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular,  or  entirely  horizontal,  looking  like  a  roll  of 
black  cloud,  or  perhaps  unmarked.  The  opposing-wind  theory 
of  the  tornado  makes  it  strictly  analagous  to  the  whirlpools 
formed  in  running  water.  The  whirlpool  at  Niagara  is  then  a 
huge  water  tornado.  When  one  remembers  how  full  of  small 
whirls  any  moving  stream  of  water  is,  and  that  the  air  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  it  is  seen  how  reasonable  it  is  to  believe  that  the 
tornado  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  even  in  localities  supposed 
exempt,  and  that  it  only  escapes  recognition  either  by  its  in- 
ferior force,  or  by  its  well-known  characteristic,  the  funnel,  being 
absent. 

One  feature  of  the  tornadoes,  and  of  bad  hail-storms  that  I 
have  seen,  is  a  curious  cloud  formation  in  advance  of  the  storm, 
which,  for  lack  of  better  phrase,  I  call  a  cobble-stone  front. 
The  sky  appears  to  be  paved  with  huge  black  cloud  boulders, 
each  one  sharply  defined,  set  closely  together  in  a  mortar  of 
lighter  cloud.  That  this  is  universal,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  heard  reference  to  it ;  yet  I  have  seen  it  a  number  of 
times,  and  by  means  of  this  knowledge  was  able  to  predict  that 
a  storm  would  be  a  hail-storm  at  the  place  I  lived  in,  although 
hail  in  any  amount  was  practically  unknown  there.  I  was 
laughed  at,  but  sure  enough  we  had  a  smart  little  shower  of  ice, 
proving  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own 
country.  If  you  see  such  a  storm  front  approaching  you,  pro- 
tect your  window  glass  at  least. 

One  reason  for  believing  that  the  hail-storm  and  tornado  are 
the  same  thing,  is  that  hail  can  be  explained  by  no  other  tenable 
hypothesis.  The  accepted  theory  of  hail  is  that  it  is  formed  of 
water,  caught  in  an  up-current  from  the  lower  cloud,  and  carried 
to  a  great  altitude,  where  it  freezes ;  it  then  returns,  gathers 
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more  water,  is  carried  np  aijfain,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  the  num- 
ber of  coats  on  the  hail-stone  indicating  how  many  journeys  it 
has  made,  and  the  hardness  and  quality  of  the  ice  indicating: 
how  high  it  went  each  time.  Now,  none  other  than  a  gyrating 
body  of  air  could  thus  perform  with  the  hail-stone,  and  all 
small,  wildly  gyrating  bodies  of  air,  no  matter  in  what  plane 
they  revolve,  are  in  the  larger  sense,  tornadoes.  When  the  tornado 
funnel  leaves  the  ground,  little  damage  is  done  beneath  it,  al- 
though there  will  be  a  severe  blow.  Perhaps  the  hail  storm  is 
a  tornado  with  its  maximum  force  in  the  higher  air ;  the  tor- 
nado of  destruction  is  always  formed  aloft. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  hail-storm  is  a  tornado,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  efforts  to  fight  these  storms  have  been 
made  in  the  grape-growing  region  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  out  of  these  efforts  comes  a  curious  fact. 

The  grape-growers'  weapon  is  a  cannon,  which  shoots,  not  a 
solid  projectile,  but  a  vortex-ring  at  the  threatening  storm.  The 
vortex-ring  of  the  cannon  is  precisely  the  same  phenomenon  as 
the  ring  which  a  smoker  blows  from  his  mouth  or  the  locomotive 
from  its  stack.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  smoke-ring  is 
really  an  air-ring,  and  that  the  smoke  particles  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  more  than  to  show  its  shape,  being  carried 
along  in  the  whirl,  just  as  the  sand  or  water  vapor  is  in  the 
funnel  of  a  tornado ;  for  the  vortex-ring  is  a  species  of  tornado. 
Cut  it  in  some  place  and  straighten  it  out,  and  there's  your  tor- 
nado. It  is  formed  under  similar  conditioias;  in  blowing  a 
smoke  ring,  the  smoker  ejects  a  jet  of  air  from  his  mouth  ;  this  is 
retarded  at  its  outer  edge  by  the  friction  of  the  surrounding  air, 
while  the  interior  of  the  jet  progresses  at  its  original  speed ; 
the  result  is  the  revolving  upon  itself  of  the  ring.  If  you  will 
slip  a  small,  round,  tight-fitting  rubber  band  over  a  lead  pencil, 
you  will  see  that  in  moving  forward  and  back  it  turns  upon 
itself  as  does  the  smoke-ring  and  for  the  same  reason,  although 
in  this  case  the  retardation  is  from  within,  instead  of  without. 
It  is  a  long  distance  from  the  pretty  little  smoke-ring  to  the 
city-destroying  twister,  but  it  is  a  straight  road,  nevertheless. 

Well,  the  ring  of  the  vortex  cannon,  being  generated  with  great 
force,  acts  as  a  solid  body.  Fired  along  the  ground  it  will  cut 
its  way  through  shrubbery  or  grass  ;  fired  through  a  light  screen 
it  bores  a  round  hole  in  it ;  fired  into  the  air  it  soars  aloft,  sing- 
ing a  shrill  metallic  note. 

We  have  mentioned  the  effect  of  air  currents  of  high  velocity, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  currents  of  these  powder-gen- 
erated rings  is  very  great.  They  are,  in  fact,  man-made  tor- 
nadoes of  power.     As  to  their  efficiency  in  attacking  the  hail- 
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storm,  opinions  differ,  but  the  preponderating:  testimony  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  in  a  measure  successful.  So,  the  way  to 
figfht  tornadoes  is  with  tornadoes. 

And  for  a  truly  astonishing:  corollary  to  the  proposition  that 
the  tornado  and  vortex-ring:  are  identical,  physically,  the  vortex- 
atom  theory  of  matter  claims  attention.  This  hypothesis,  for- 
mulated by  Sir  William  Thomson,  now  Lord  Kelvin,  and  based 
on  the  work  done  by  Helmholtz,  showing:  the  remarkable  prop- 
erties possessed  by  a  vortex  in  a  fluid  which  is  infinitely  every- 
thing:— the  ether — puts  forth  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  ma- 
terial creation  is  nothing:  more  than  an  ag:g:lomeration  of  tiny 
whirls  in  said  ether.  That  is  to  say,  that  you,  and  I,  and  the 
world  around  us,  are  simply  a  g:athering  of  myriads  of  little 
tornadoes  !     Small  wonder  that  we  g:et  into  trouble. 

One  part  of  this  theory  which  is  odd  to  the  unpractised  eye,  is 
the  statement,  mathematically  demonstrated,  that  a  vortex 
could  not  be  started  in  such  a  fluid  as  the  ether  is  supposed  to 
be — homog:eneous,  incompressible,  devoid  of  viscosity — by  any 
mechanical  means  known  to  man.  That  looks  like  a  personal 
creative  force.  And  once  started,  it  could  not  by  any  means 
be  stopped.     That  looks  as  if  the  end  were  not  yet. 

Now  let  us  g:lide  up  the  scale  from  these,  the  vortex-atom  tor- 
nadoes, the  very  least  in  nature,  to  the  tornadoes  that  are  known 
to  take  place  on  the  sun.  Where,  oh,  where  are  the  glories  of  our 
most  mag:nificent  twister  g:one  ?  Fancy  a  storm  of  incandescent 
g:ases  and  metal  vapors,  rainbow-hued  ;  g:lowing:  with  a  heat 
unknown  on  earth,  except  in  the  electric  arc ;  with  a  funnel 
larg:e  enoug:h,  perhaps,  to  eng:ulf  our  sphere  of  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, bitternesses  and  vanities ;  and  whirling  at  a  speed  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  appreciate  !  What  a  numbing  awfulness  of 
splendor  I  Let  us  get  back  to  earth  again,  and  not  feel  quite  so 
insignificant. 

Our  tornadoes  occur  most  frequently  in  the  months  of  May, 
April,  June  and  July,  in  the  order  given.  The  daily  maximum 
period  is  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  later  than  the  maximum  for 
thunder-storms.  Yet  they  occur  all  through  the  year.  The 
banner  day  for  tornadoes  was  February  19th,  '84,  when  over 
sixty  were  formed  in  the  tornado  district  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  greatest  destruction  was  wrought  at  midnight.  It  was  an 
energetic  exception —  3,300  people  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
10,000  houses  destroyed.  Those  are  the  figures,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  10,000  houses  could  be  wrecked  without  hurting  more 
than  3,300  people.  If  the  houses  simply  fell  down,  they  ought  to 
get  more  than  that,  and  a  house  does  not  simply  fall  down  in  a 
tornado.  It  sails  into  the  air  and  jumps  down.  The  cellar 
walls  and  the  chimney  top  mingle  their  earth.     Floor  boards 
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and  shingfles  shake  hands,  and  of  the  fragfments  that  remain  it 
would  be  difficult  to  g^ather  seven  bushels.  You  would  think 
that  such  an  upheaval  would  score  ten  out  of  a  possible  ten  of 
all  within  reach — but  there  are  the  figures.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible.    Still,  most  of  the  tornado's  feats  are. 

The  United  States  is  the  land  of  the  tornado,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  is  the  especially  favored  district  within  the 
United  States.  They  are  preceded  by  warm,  vapor-laden  winds, 
and  followed  by  cold,  dry  ones,  instead  of  occurring  in  a  calm  at- 
mosphere, as  is  so  frequently  stated.  Their  paths  vary  from  a 
few  rods  to  two  miles  in  width  ;  they  progress  along  their  paths  at 
a  rate  of  speed  varying  from  an  almost  stationary  condition  to 
150  miles  per  hour  ;  their  duration  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to 
half  an  hour,  the  great  majority  being  in  the  seconds  column. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  move  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  al- 
most all  move  in  some  easterly  direction.  The  whirling  movement 
of  the  funnel  is  from  left  to  right,  the  reverse  of  the  way  most 
folks  wind  up  their  watches.  Perhaps  the  reverse  is  necessarily 
true,  when  you  wind  up  a  community.  However,  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  they  turn  the  other  way,  so  that  doesn't  seem  to 
hold  good. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  killed  by  them  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  financial  loss  will  approach  a  hundred  million 
dollars,  if  not  exceed  it.  One  factor  that  makes  the  charges 
lower  is  that  the  region  of  greatest  occurrence  is  also  a  thinly 
settled  region.  People  that  thickly,  and  the  figures  will  be  ap- 
palling. All  too  often  does  the  traveler  see  the  unmistakable 
passage  shorn  through  the  tree-growth  of  a  western  river  bank. 

Is  it  possible  for  man  to  tame  this  monster  ?  One  cannot  be 
optimistic  just  at  present.  The  experiments  I  mentioned  before 
on  atmospheric  electricity  may  show  a  way,  and  the  hail-storm 
fighters  of  Europe  suggest  another.  Many  years  ago  a  Mr. 
Blunt  patented  a  tornado  protector  for  towns.  It  consisted  of 
four  cannon,  mounted  at  the  cardinal  points  outside  the  limits, 
arranged  to  veer  through  a  small  arc,  and  to  discharge  them- 
selves automatically  when  the. wind  reached  a  certain  pressure. 
He  founded  his  hopes  on  the  reports  of  sea-captains,  that  they 
had  broken  water-spouts  by  cannon  discharge.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  the  vortex  cannon.  Perhaps  a  combination  of  the 
new  with  the  old  can  effect  a  certain  insurance.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  resident  ot  the  '*  twister"  district  will  rely  on  the 
speed  of  his  legs  to  get  him  into  his  cyclone  pit,  where,  crouched 
against  its  windward  wall,  he  can  wait  for  his  house  to  be  re- 
solved into  something  less  than  its  elements,  and  be  thankful  to 
God  if  no  worse  harm  befall  him. 
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has  named  { '^Sequoias  *')  the  kugest  trees  in  the  wortd, 

the  giant  Redwoods  of  California, 
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Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  Washi  , 
Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley.  (Mohonk),  Red! 
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HARTER  to  establish  Ponus  Council  of  the  Sequoya 
Leafifue,  with  headquarters  at  Stamford,  Cona.,  has  t>een 
g'ranted  to : 


Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
Grace  Gallatin  Seton, 
Jeannie  P.  Piatt, 
Frances  H.  Merritt, 
Schuyler  Merritt, 
Elizabeth  L.  Smith, 
Walter  M.  Smith, 
Maria  L.  Smith, 


Francisca  P.  King, 
H.  N.  King, 
S.  M.  Ferguson, 
E.  D.  Ferguson, 
Charles  E.  Barnes, 
Kate  C.  Barnes, 
Mary  D.  Smith, 
Annie  Btecher  Scoville, 


Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  DeVan. 
Interest  in  the  League's  work  is  steadily  extending,  and  the 
formation  of  a  strong  local  Council  in  Connecticut,  under  the 
leadership  of  people  of  the  character  of  the  above-named 
founders,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  beginning  and  nucleus  of 
important  work  there  toward  the  Making  of  Better  Indians. 


THE    MOQUI    INVESTIGATION, 

^rtHE  inquiry  asked  by  the  Sequoya  League  touching  the 
j^  administration  of  Charles  E.  Burton,  Superintendent 
and  Special  Disbursing  Agent  of  the  Navajo  and  Moqui 
Indians,  has  been  concluded.  It  was  absolutely  established  by 
this  investigation  that  the  rules  of  the  Service  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  flagrantly  violated  in   the   matter  of    physical 
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punishment  The  rules  absolutely  forbid  Sx>S[ging  in  any  case. 
It  was  proved  that  under  the  Burton  regime  it  has  been  applied 
whenever  someone  felt  like  it.  The  rawhide  was  introduced  in 
evidence* 

It  was  absolutely  proved  that  Mr.  Burton  had  Moqui  men 
held,  and  cut  their  hair  under  duress  ;  that  he  overstepped  and 
violated  even  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  notorious 
Hair  Cut  Order ;  that  he  did  not  confine  it  to  ^'employes'*  nor 
apply  it  with  **tact  and  patience;"  that  he  compelled  it  by 
what  he  calls  ''Constructive  Force" — which  common  people 
would  call  intimidation  by  six-shooters,  handlin(f  and  threats. 

It  was  absolutely  established  that  his  administration  has  been 
marked  by  illegal  violence  and  actual  brutality.  Three  of  his 
principal  subordinates  were  proved  to  have  been  brutes — Kamp- 
meyer,  Vorhies  and  Ballinger.  Vorhies  was  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice, not  by  Mr.  Burton ;  Mr.  Burton  maintained  the  unspeak- 
able Kampmeyer  nearly  four  years,  and  has  since  steadily 
maintained  Kampmeyer's  worthy  successor — ^Ballinger — and  de- 
fended and  stood  by  him  in  the  invtatigation. 

It  was  proved  that  Mr.  Burton  occasionally,  and  some  of  his 
subordinates  more  than  occasionally,  carry  six-shooters  among 
these  Quaker  Indians — which  none  of  them  have  any  legal  or 
departmental  right  to  do,  and  which  only  cowards  would  think 
of  doing. 

It  was  proved  that  to  fill  one  of  his  schools  Mr.  Burton  raided 
a  Moqui  town  with  armed  men,  dragged  children  out  of  their 
homes  and  down  the  cliff,  and  had  his  armed  posse  pull  *'  guns  " 
on  the  protesting  parents;  and  that  some  of  the  latter  were 
cracked  over  the  head  with  six-shooters. 

It  was  absolutely  proved  that  threats  were  made  which  any- 
one, even  remotely  familiar  with  these  people,  knows  to  be  as 
terrible  to  them  as  any  threat  could  be. 

The  League  is  perfectly  content  to  submit  that  these  things 
sustain  all  its  vital  contentions ;  and  if  that  is  the  sort  of  ad- 
ministration to  be  used  by  the  government  toward  the  people  it 
is  in  honor  and  in  promise  bound  to  protect,  to  educate,  to  up- 
lift, and  to  '*  fit  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citisenship,"  let  us  have  the  exact  definition  and  admission. 

But  now  comes  an  unexpected  humor  in  the  case.  And  it 
shows  one  of  the  serious  diflGLculties  in  bringing  about  reason- 
able methods  in  our  treatment  of  our  wards.  The  investigation 
was  conducted  fairly,  squarely  and  thoroughly  by  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Indian  Service  ;  one  of  the  most  upright,  expe- 
rienced and  shrewd.  He  was  assisted,  on  behalf  of  the  League, 
by  my  own  trusted  assistant,  a  man  of  spotless  integrity  and 
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extraordinary  acumen — ^handicapped  only  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  before  seen  an  Indian  community,  nor  ever  before 
come  in  contact  with  the  labyrinth  of  the  Service.  The  well 
known  tendency  of  Indian  witnesses  to  Fall  Down  in  the  face 
of  a  Power  they  fear  and  cannot  understand,  that  strangle  ob- 
session which  has  made  children  even  of  the  warlike  Indians  of 
this  country,  and  has  deepened  the  helplessness  of  these  Hopi 
** People  of  Peace" — an  obsession  which  none  of  the  investi- 
g^ating  party  seem  to  apprehend  at  all,  but  one  so  real  and  so 
generic  that  no  scholar  in  the  field  looks  on  it  as  less  than  vital ; 
the  reverence  for  authority  and  the  unwillingness  to  bear  wit- 
ness against  it — brought  about  a  procession  of  lapses  which 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  sad.  And  there  was  so  long  a 
sequence  of  failures  to  establish  non-essential  details  in  the  evi- 
dence gathered  by  the  League,  that  both  Mr.  Moody  and  In- 
spector Jenkins  seem  to  have  become  seasick  with  the  motion. 
Or,  to  put  the  figure  otherwise,  they  could  not  find  the  forest, 
there  were  so  many  trees. 

The  League,  which  was  founded  to  get  justice,  is  not  here  to 
deny  it.  A  white  man  is  as  good  as  an  Indian  to  it,  so  long  as 
he  behaves  as  well.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fray  it  stated  its 
belief  that  Mr.  Burton  is  an  honorable  and  nice  man  who  would 
adorn  some  other  sphere  of  activity.  This  belief  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  investigation.  It  never  accused  him  of  being  a 
personal  bully  and  brute ;  it  did  charge  him  with  being  a  Pin- 
head — and  it  believes  that,  under  oath,  Inspector  Jenkins  will 
not  declare  that  he  believes  this  accusation  unjust.  It  accused 
him  of  maintaining  an  administration  marked  by  brutality.  If 
tying  a  man's  hands  behind  him  with  baling  wire  and  chopping 
off  his  hair ;  if  kicking  children,  smashing  furniture,  bullying 
women,  and  the  like,  be  brutal,  the  charge  sticks.  The  League 
has  nowhere  accused  Mr.  Burton  of  individual  use  of  brutal 
violence  ;  it  has  proved  beyond  peradventure  that  for  years  on 
end  he  has  upheld  brutal  subordinates,  and  made  his  record  of 
**efl&ciency  in  filling  the  schools,"  by  brutal  violence — applied 
by  subordinates. 

Inspector  Jenkins'  report  has  gone  forward  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Whether,  like  the  League's  representative,  he 
was  able  to  revise  himself  upon  digestion  of  his  own  evidence, 
I  do  not  know.  At  the  outset  he  was  as  much  carried  away  by 
the  non-essentials  as  was  Mr.  Moody,  and  deemed  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Burton's  administration  **  outrageous."    Mayl)c  it  was. 

It  failed  to  be  proved  that  Hopi  children  now  flee  when  Mr. 
Burton  approaches.  It  was  charged  that  they  fled  when  he  or 
his  subordinates  approached.     The  League  believes  that  it  has 
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unimpeachable  evidence  that  they  did  so  for  both  ;  but  it  is 
several  months  since  the  accusation  wa»  made ;  and  a  few 
pounds  of  ten-cent  candy  are  quite  competent  to  have  changed 
the  situation  in  that  time.  I  think  it  is  not  of  evidence  that 
the  children  did  not  flee  in  terror  from  some  of  the  subordinates  ; 
or  that  they  never  fled  from  Mr.  Burton. 

That  the  time  since  it  was  first  known  to  Mr.  Burton  that  his 
administration  was  under  scrutiny  by  the  League  has  not  been 
wasted  without  preparing  a  defence — whether  the  candy  theory 
is  a  shrewd  guess  or  not — I  have  in  my  hands  enough  letters, 
signed  by  Mr.  Burton,  to  prove.  I  have  also  copies  of  letters 
sent  him  by  those  to  whom  he  appealed — in  each  case  favorable 
to  him  i>ersonally,  and  in  each  case  severely  criticising  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians. 

That  the  League  was  not  mistaken  in  any  vital  charge  of 
brutal  administration,  the  best  witness  is  Supervisor  Jenkins 
himself.  He  recommends  the  summary  dismissal  of  Kamp- 
meyer  from  the  Service.  Burton,  after  sustaining  him  at 
Oraibi  for  more  than  three  years,  asked  his  transfer  (and  I  l)C- 
lieve  not  on  charges),  to  bully  Indians  somewhere  else.  In- 
spector Jenkins  similarly  recommends  that  Ballinger  be  ''de- 
moted'^ in  the  Service,  and  put  down  in  salary  and  position 
to  some  place  where  he  will  be  under  the  constant  eye  of  an 
inspector.  Vorhies  is  already  dismissed.  Common  sense,  as 
well  as  the  rules  of  the  Service,  make  Mr.  Burton  specifically 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  subordinates.  Neither  would  hang 
him  for  a  murder  by  his  assistant;  but  when  for  years  he 
maintains,  upholds  and  defends  brutal  subordinates,  his  re- 
sponsibility exceeds  theirs. 

The  League  is  never  afraid  of  the  truth  ;  that  is  the  thing  it 
aims  at.  It  has  never  attacked  Mr.  Burton's  private  character. 
It  has  charged  that  he  was  an  unfit  person  to  hold  his  present 
position  ;  it  believes  that  charge  absolutely  established  by  the 
present  investigation.  It  said  frankly  that  it  would  be  easier 
and  pleasanter  to  attack  a  palpably  bad  man  than  a  Good  Person 
whose  mental  and  ethical  limitations  make  him  Impossible. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  known  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
vital  witnesses  named  by  the  League,  and  by  it  requested  to  l)e 
summoned,  were  not  present — nor,  so  far  as  known,  notified  of 
the  investigation.  They  are  scattered  and  remote.  It  would 
have  been  costly  to  bring  them  to  the  spot.  Thomas  V.  Keam, 
the  widely  known  and  unimpeachable  veteran  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  known  the  Moqui  t>etter,  and  has  done  them 
more  good,  than  any  other  white  man ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  of  Los 
Angeles,  a  scholar  of  special  research  in  the  Southwestern  field ; 
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Dr.  Georgre  A.  Dorsey,  curator  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  ; 
Mr.  H.  R.  Voth,  for  years  a  missionary  among*  the  Hopi  and  an 
ethnological  student  of  serious  standing ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Vroman, 
of  Pasadena,  a  man  who  needs  no  voucher  ;  Mr.  E.  R.  Hoopes, 
of  Media,  Pa.;  the  artists  Sauerwen  and  Monsen ;  Dr.  Frank 
Russell,  of  the  Peabody  Museum ;  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  the 
most  intimate  student  of  the  Hopi — none  of  these  were  sum- 
moned, and,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  of  them  were  advised  of 
the  investigation,  though  all  of  them  were  specifically  asked  by 
the  League  to  be  summoned.  All  of  them  are  prominent. 

But  it  did  not  need  them.  Mr.  Burton's  own  testimony  and 
that  of  his  most  friendly  subordinates  clinches  every  serious 
charge  the  League  has  made  against  him. 

Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  translate  reasonably 
plain  English,  but  the  fact  that  two  so  g'ood  men  were  misled 
certainly  indicates  the  propriety  of  spelling  it  out.  Inspector 
Jenkins  '*  could  not  find  any  evidence  "of  **  a  reign  of  terror  " 
nor  of  **  filling  the  schools  at  the  point  of  the  pistol."  The 
League  did  not  charg'e  that  this  six-shooter  summons  took  the 
place  of  the  school  bell  every  morning,  nor  that  the  Hopi  were 
reduced  by  fright  to  a  state  of  coma.  It  might  be  necessary  in 
an  insane  asylum  to  repeat,  day  after  day,  the  prog'ram  of  ^*  the 
Raid,"  as  described  by  Burton  himself  in  his  official  report 
(printed  beyond) ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  with  the  Hopis.  It 
would  not  be  with  any  sane  person.  The  individual  pistols  of 
Kampmeyer  and  Vorhies,  and  the  six-shooter  round-up  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Burton  on  this  occasion,  were  *^to  fill  the 
schools,"  and  were  *^  at  the  point  of  the  six-shooter."  An  Indian 
certainly  does  not  need  an  interpreter  to  tell  him  that  the  man 
who  did  these  things  once  will  do  them  again  if  need  be. 
Doubtless  no  one  concerned  will  pretend  that  in  case  the  tactful 
Raid  of  February  2nd,  last  past,  had  failed  to  scare  the  Moquis 
into  submission,  equally  gentle  and  enlightened  methods  would 
not  have  been  repeated.  Whatever  decent  measures  Mr.  Burton 
may  have  employed  to  fill  his  schools,  he  did  employ  this  out- 
rageous one  ;  and  the  Indians  know,  and  every  one  knows,  that 
he  would  have  employed  it  again  had  not  the  Indians  been  suf- 
ficiently terrorized. 

When  the  League  charged  that  Mr.  Burton  had  caused  a 
reign  of  terror  on  the  reservation,  it  knew  whereof  it  affirmed. 
One  need  not  expect,  indeed,  on  going  to  Moqui,  to  find  every 
Indian  with  **a  set,  white  face"  and  his  knees  knocking  to- 
gether. It  may  be,  of  course,  that  using  a  rawhide  on  children 
whom  any  gentle  woman  can  manage  without  a  switch,  and 
who  were  never  in  their  lives  whipped  by  their  parents,  nor 
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ever  disobeyed  them,  fills  these  pupils  with  trust  and  love.  It 
may  be  that  the  invasion  of  the  homes  of  Oraibi,  the  dragging^ 
of  their  children  down  the  precipice,  the  thumping  of  parents 
on  the  head  with  six-shooters  when  they  objected — not  struck, 
not  fought,  not  drew  weapons,  but  protested  in  the  Quakerish 
fashion  of  these  people,  which  is  very  well  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Moody's  report — it  may  be  that  instead  of  inspiring  a  ''reign 
of  terror,"  these  things,  taken  on  top  of  Mr.  Kampmeyer's  years 
of  rifle  and  revolver  pedagogics,  and  fisticuff  suasion,  Vorhies's 
refinements  and  Ballinger's  educative  boot  applied  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good  to  trembling  children,  and  the  long 
years  of  threats  by  a  succession  of  Misfits  to  cannonade  their 
towns,  and  deprive  them  of  their  children,  acted  only  as  a 
Mother  Winslow's  Syrup  on  the  people  of  Moqui.  It  may  be 
that  all  these  gentle  and  soothing  influences  induced  a  feel- 
ing of  holy,  settled  calm  and  security ;  and  that,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  we  should  find  the  Hopi  apply  their  evening  devo- 
tions to  praying  for  more  Kampmeyer,  Vorhies,  Ballinger  and 
Burton.  All  this  may  be.  Almost  anything  may  be — if  you 
think  so. 

The  Hopi  are  ethnically  in  about  the  development  of  a  ten- 
year-old  child — except  that  they  are  much  more  gentle  and  much 
more  tractable  than  most  American  ten-year-olds.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  t^rcastic,  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing funnier  than  the  conviction  of  two  admirable  men  that 
the  Hopi  were  not  scared,  simply  because  they  could  not  find  a 
Hopi  going  about  with  his  teeth  chattering.  American  women 
and  children,  and  men  too,  for  that  matter — are  often  deadly 
afraid  of  certain  things.  They  may  not  have  Spasms,  but  they 
are  Afraid.  May  be  they  ought  not  to  be,  but  they  are.  It  may  be 
that  if  Mr.  Burton  and  his  posse  were  forcibly  to  enter  a  hun- 
dred homes  in  Los  Angeles,  or  in  Washington,  drag  out  the 
children,  stick  six-shooters  in  the  faces  of  the  parents,  belay  a 
few  of  them  across  the  skull  with  the  aforesaid  six-shooters, 
march  seventeen  of  them  to  prison  forty  miles  away,  and 
officially  recommend  (and  maybe  personally  threaten)  that 
some  of  them  be  sent  to  States  Prison  for  the  capital  offense 
of  protecting  their  children —  it  may  be  none  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned would  be  Scared,  and  possibly  all  of  them  would  agree 
that  this  was  an  educational  measure  marked  by  *'tact  and 
patience,"  and  eminently  designed  to  fit  the  children  and  the 
parents  thus  approached  for  the  ''higher  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship." 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  argue  with  one  who  believes  as 
Inspector  Jenkins  did,  that  after  all  the  threats,  violence  and 
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assaults  with  deadly  weapons  which  are  absolutely  proved,  the 
Indians  were  not  intimidated.  It  is  a  matter  notorious  to  all 
that  are  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject  at  all,  that  even  among* 
the  Apaches  and  Sioux,  and  other  most  war-like  Indians  this 
continent  has  ever  known,  the  gfovernment  system  has  cowed 
them  ;  and  the  Hopi  who  are  so  different  in  their  history  and  in 
their  character  from  any  other  Indian  tribe  have  felt  the  pres- 
sure at  least  no  less.  It  ougfht  to  need  no  commentary.  It  does 
not,  to  anyone  who  knows  Indians — or  children.  These  do  not 
wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeve.  Are  there  some  things  it  is 
hard  for  you  to  find  out  from  your  own  child  ?  Do  you  think  that 
by  being  Mayor  or  Senator  or  other  Dignity,  you  can  go  through 
your  own  ward  and  ask  the  voters  to  tell  you  each  the  ther- 
mometer of  his  domestic  relations  ?  Doubtless  every  man  in  the 
service  is  familiar  with  the  readiness  of  certain  classes  of  In- 
dians to  **  complain  ;  "  but  certainly  every  field  scholar  knows 
the  infinite  reserve  of  all  Indians  under  certain  circumstances. 
Gro  to  any  pueblo  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona  with  all  Washing- 
ton at  your  back,  and  the  best  interpreter,  and  you  will  meet 
more  politeness  but  as  much  reticence  as  we  ourselves  employ 
toward  strangers.  But  let  some  one  come  in  whom  these  people 
know  and  trust,  or  who  can  talk  to  them,  and  you  will  be  as- 
tounded at  the  change  of  countenance  and  of  confidence. 

But  if  the  Hopi  are  repressed,  they  were  not  needed.  The 
League's  contention  is  established  by  Mr.  Burton's  own  testi- 
mony and  that  of  his  own  witnesses.  For  that  matter  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  any  other  evidence  than 
Mr.  Burton's  own  report  of  *'the  Raid"  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  to  prove  the  League's  contention 
that  Mr.  Burton  would  much  better  become  some  other  sphere 
in  life  than  the  direction  of  the  destinies  of  the  Hopi. 

The  one  thing  that  the  League  is  after  is  better  conditions 
among  the  Indians.  That  this  investigation  will  relieve  the 
Hopi,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  Whether  Mr.  Burton  shall 
be  transferred,  as  he  should  be,  to  some  place  where  his  "dis- 
cretion"  will  be  exercised  as  toward  people  something  like  his- 
own  Navajos,  with  whom  he  has  been  sufficiently  discreet,  it  is 
too  early  to  prophesy  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  it  is  probably  quite 
safe  to  say  that  the  old  regime  in  Moqui  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Moody's  very  conservative  and  fair-minded  report  follows ; 
and  includes  Mr.  Burton's  official  accountlof  How  he  Got  Scholars 
with  Six-Shooters. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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MK.    MOODY'S    KEFOKT. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Sequoya  League: 

Aa  duly  commissioned  special  representative  of  the  Sequoya  League,  in- 
vited by  the  Department  to  attend  the  investigration  of  Chas.  E.  Burton, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent  for  the  Moquis  and  Navajos, 
I  have  to  report  that  Indian  Inspector  Jas.  E.  Jenkins  and  myself  reached 
Keam's  Cafion,  Arizona,  on  Monday,  July  27th,  leaving  there  finally  on 
Friday,  August  7th.  Seven  of  the  eight  Moqui  villages  were  personally 
visited;  full  opportunity  was  given  to  any  Indian  to  make  any  desired 
complaint ;  those  Indians  whom  the  League  had  named  as  witnesses  were 
specially  summoned ;  and  all  white  employes  were  carefully  examined 
under  oath.  Inspector  Jenkins  conducted  the  investigation  with  the  great- 
est fairness,  and  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  desire  to  "  whitewash  " 
any  person.  He  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  mature  and  well-balanced 
judgment,  as  nearly  impartial  as  possible,  not  easy  to  blind  or  deceive, 
quiet  but  with  convincing  force  of  character,  absolutely  fearless  and  con- 
scientious. He  gave  repeated  and  full  assurance,  both  public  and  private, 
that  witnesses  would  be  fully  protected  by  the  Department ;  and  I  did  not 
see  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  testimony  was  withheld  on  account  of 
fear  or  intimidation.  Mr.  Burton  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  investiga- 
tion that  he  wanted  the  whole  truth  to  appear,  and  his  conduct  throughout 
verified  this.  No  objection  was  made  to  some  testimony  offered  by  wit- 
nesses called  by  the  League  which  any  trial  court  would  have  excluded 
as  ''irrelevant,  incompetent  and  immaterial."  I  was  treated  with  entire 
courtesy,  and  was  given  every  opportunity  to  make  whatever  enquiry  I 
might  desire,  apart  from  either  the  Inspector  or  any  of  the  employes.  In 
fact  I  visited  each  of  the  seven  villages,  either  wholly  alone  or  with  no 
companion  but  an  interpreter  chosen  by  myself,  and  conversed  with  men, 
women  and  children  in  each. 

MINOR   ALLEGATIONS  DISPROVED. 

As  the  investigation  proceeded,  it  became  clear  that  the  preliminary  en. 
quiry  of  the  League,  though  sincere,  earnest  and  searching,  could  by  no 
means  be  called  impartial.  All  the  affidavits  offered  came  from  persons 
who  had  temptation  to  personal  prejudice  against  Mr.  Burton  ;  and  most 
of  them  were  challenged  on  other  grounds.  Some  of  the  witnesses  named 
by  the  League  failed  to  testify  as  was  expected  ;  and  others  were  among 
Mr.  Burton's  strongest  witnesses.  Before  passing  to  those  vital  charges 
which  were  fully  established  during  the  investigation,  common  justice  re- 
quires that  other  allegations  unproved  or  clearly  disproved,  be  dealt  with. 

There  was  no  competent  evidence  that  intimidation  or  threat  had  been 
used  to  prevent  employes  from  discussing  the  policies  of  the  Burton  ad- 
ministration, among  themselves  or  with  outsiders.  Each  employe  and  two 
of  the  three  missionaries  swore  that  they  neither  feared,  nor  had  been 
given  any  reason  to  fear,  that  their  positions  would  be  imperiled  for  any 
such  cause.  The  third  missionary  testified  that  there  had  been  passionate 
remonstrance  against  his  discussing  the  policies  of  the  agent  with  the 
Indians  and  telling  them  that  he  did  not  believe  those  policies  were  in  ac. 
cordance  with  the  orders  from  Washington.  Each  of  the  employes  and 
two  of  the  missionaries  swore  that,  so  far  as  they  had  observed,  Mr. 
Burton's  treatment  of  the  Indians  had  been  "  kind,  firm  and  considerate," 
or  in  similar  phrase.  No  substantial  evidence  appeared  that  Mr.  Burton  is 
habitually  hostile  to  those  employes  who  seem  to  be  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians.  On  the  contrary,  Peter  Staufer,  who  has  been  thirteen 
years  on  the  Reservation  (two  of  them  as  missionary  at  Oraibi),  who  speaks 
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Hop!  fluently,  and  whom  the  Indians  seem  to  like  and  trusty  is  the  employe 
on  whom  Mr.  Burton  seemed  to  rely  most  fully.  It  did  appear,  however, 
that  Mr.  Burton  was  hostile  to  such  teachers  or  visitors  as  sympathised 
with  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  to  encouragfe  them  in  refusing  to  obey 
his  orders.* 

It  did  not  appear  that,  under  any  fair  use  of  words,  Mr.  Burton  had 
hampered  efforts  to  aid  the  Moquis.  The  offer  to  increase  the  water  supply 
at  Oraibi  he  could  not  accept— only  the  Department  had  that  power.  And 
as  to  the  serious  destitution  of  the  Moquis,  it  is  to  be  noted,  first,  that  Mr. 
Burton  had  reported  the  likelihood  of  this  to  the  Department  months  be- 
fore the  pinch  came,  and  had  secured  an  appropriation  of  $1,600  to  be  used 
in  alleviating  it ;  and,  second,  that  the  league's  witness,  Mr.  Epp»  testified 
that  from  a  carload  of  Com  sent  by  charitable  persons  for  him  to  distri- 
bute, only  about  half  had  been  distributed,  and  that  he  had  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  hiring  Moquis  to  bring  it  from  the  ndlrxMid  to  Oraibi  or  the  other 
towns. 

In  reference  to  the  employment  of  Nava jos  as  policemen,  I  could  not  find 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  Moquis  objected  to  this.  Indeed  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  a  Moqui  can  be  persuaded  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 
Of  the  six  policemen,  regularly  employed,  two  are  Moquis— ^ot  an  unfair 
proportion,  considering  that  there  are  now  as  many  Nava  jos  as  Moquis  on 
the  Reservation  (atxmt  two  thousand  each,  according  to  the  last  census),  and 
that  the  Nava  jos  are  far  more  likely  to  require  the  ministrations  of  an 
officer  than  the  "  People  of  Peace."  BSirthermore,  the  Captain  of  Police, 
a  Navajo,  is  a  fine  type  of  man^-strong,  quiet  and  self-restrained.  If  our 
"  Guardians  of  the  Peace  "  in  more  "  civilized  "  places  had  as  just  a  con- 
ception of  the  duties  and  limitations  of  a  police-officer  as  this  Navajo  dis- 
played under  careful  examination,  it  would  be  well  indeed.  For  example, 
to  my  question,  "Have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  strike  or  kick  a 
Moqui  whom  you  were  arresting  7  '*  he  replied  promptly  and  with  obvious 
sincerity,  *'  Why,  I  would  have  no  rig'ht  to  do  any  such  a  thing  as  that." 

The  charge  of  cowardice  against  Mr.  Burton  because  he  did  not  force 
catting  the  hair  of  the  Navajos  seems  unjust.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
rather  proof  of  his  discretion,  since  all  white  persons  familiar  with  the 
facts  agree  that  such  use  of  force  would  probably  have  resulted  in  a  violent 
outbreak. t  It  is  of  record  that  Mr.  Burton  tried  two  Navajo  robbers  for 
store-breaking,  found  them  guilty,  loaded  them  on  to  a  buckboard  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  sheriff  at  Molbrook,  85  miles  away— this  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  iortj  or  fifty  armed  Nava  jos  who  had  declared  that  they  would 
never  allow  this  to  be  done. 

Finally,  Mr.  Burton  is,  personally,  anything  but  a  brutal  bully«  He  is 
kindly,  courteous  and  conscientious,  and  errs  more  often  in  his  anxiety  that 
employes  and  Indians  shall  ''  be  friends  "  with  him  than  the  other  way. 
Except  at  Oraibi— which  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  this  report— 4here  ap- 
peared no  evidence  that  the  schools  are  kept  full  at  the  point  of  a  six- 
shooter  ;  nor  could  I  detect  upon  the  Reservation  any  sign  of  habitual 
''club-and-revolver"  methods.  Certainly,  Mr.  Burton  haa  apparently  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  white  employes  now  there,  and  of  some  of 
the  Indians.  Although  I  was  with  Mr.  Burton  several  times  in  different 
villages,  I  saw  neither  adult  nor  child  flee  from  him,  save  a  few  of  the 
tiniest  toddlers  who  sought  the  security  of  their  mother's  knee. 

*  Hair<:tittinff  Included.— Ed. 

titwonld.  Thelieaffne  aaid  sa    But  the  Moauis  were  "easy.**    ** DlBcretton.**  how- 
•rer.  la  a  good  word.^BD. 
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So  much  space  has  been  given  to  pointing-  out  details  in  which  the 
League's  information  was  not  verified  hj  the  investigation,  because  as- 
suredly the  Sequoya  League  desires  fair  play  for  white  men  as  well  as  for 
Indians.  Moreover,  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Barton's  favor  on  these  and  other 
minor  matters  not  here  mentioned  was  so  overwhelming  as  to  lead  me  into 
a  very  stupid  blunder.  At  the  end  of  the  investigation  I  believed,  and 
said  publicly,  that  the  charges  were  as  a  whole  unfounded  and  should 
never  have  been  made.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Inspector  Jenkins, 
and  of  a  keen  and  sympathetic  newspaper  correspondent  who  came  to  the 
Reservation  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Barton,  and  who  ¥ra8  present  through- 
out the  investigation.  Vei  the  essential  charges  of  the  League  were  proved 
in  all  generic  points  by  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Burton  himself  and  his  closest 
associates.  By  failing  to  see  this  promptly,  instead  of  only  after  the  testi- 
mony had  been  digesting  in  my  mind  for  days,  I  proved  myself,  to  that 
extent,  incompetent  for  the  duty  entrusted  to  me  by  the  League. 
THB  VITAL  CHARGES  FULLY  ESTABLISHED. 

Of  these  grave  generic  charges  which  were  established  fully  and  specifi- 
cally, I  name,  first, 

Vioi,ATiOK  OF  Rui«KS  OF  THB  S«RVICK.— Rule  249  reads  as  follows :  "  In 
no  case  shall  the  school  employes  resort  to  .  .  .  corporal  punishment  ..." 
In  the  published  rules  (edition  of  1900)  there  is  no  exception  or  qualification 
of  this  absolute  prohibition.  Mr.  Burton  offered  in  evidence  the  rawhide 
riding  whip  which  he  had  provided  expressly  for  administering  corporal 
punishment  at  the  Keam's  Cafion  boarding  school,  and  testified  to  having 
given  instructions  as  to  how  it  should  be  applied — *'over  the  shoulders." 
Mr.  Commons,  the  ''  Disciplinarian, "  swore  that  he  had  used  the  rawhide 
in  three  years  "  less  than  fifty  times,  perhaps  less  than  twenty-five  times." 
He  also  swore  to  having  administered  "severe  punishment"  with  it  on 
some  occasions — in  one  instance  so  severe  that  his  wife  threw  cold  water  in 
the  boy's  face  because  she  thought  he  needed  it  to  revive  him.  Testimony 
was  offered  that  the  boys  who  received  this  severe  punishment  deserved  it, 
needed  it  and  were  benefited  by  it.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
rule  was  explicitly,  deliberately  and  repeatedly  broken.  If  there  are 
secret  instructions,  or  private  understandings,  by  which  "In  no  case  "  in 
the  Department's  published  rules  really  means  "  not  very  often  "or  "  only 
when  it  is  desirable,"  then  the  public  is  clearly  entitled  to  that  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  mention  here  any  of  the  Kampmeyer  or  Ballinger  perform- 
ances in  violation  of  Rule  249,  since  the  evidence  in  relation  to  what  took 
place  by  Mr.  Burton's  explicit  authority  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  charge. 

Ii«i,KGAi,  VioirBNCB.— *The  formal  charge  of  the  League  was  that  "  Mr. 
Burton's  administration  "  has  been  marked  by  physical  violence ;  it  no- 
where stated  that  Mr.  Burton  himself  had  used  physical  violence.  It  very 
promptly  appeared  during  thd  investigation,  that  Kampmeyer — Burton's 
subordinate  for  nearly  four  years  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Oraibi— was  a 
man  of  violent  and  uncontrolled  temper,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
repeated  and  intolerable  brutalities.  This  Ornament  to  the  Service  had 
been  transferred  to  another  reservation,  at  Mr.  Burton's  instance  ;  but  In- 
spector Jenkins  has  recommended  his  immediate  and  peremptory  dis- 
missal. Balling'er,  successor  to  Kampmeyer  at  Oraibi,  was  proved  to  have 
made  some  effort  to  be  worthy  of  the  mantle  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 
He  admitted  having  taken  a  revolver  with  him  the  first  time  he  went  up  to 
the  Mesa.  He  admitted  having  used  his  foot  upon  the  son  of  a  Conserva- 
tive chief  who  would  not  go  with  him  to  point  out  homes  from  which  chil- 
dren had  been  coming  to  school  daring  the  Kampmeyer  regime.    Ballitiger 
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called  it  "  ptishiagf  the  boy  out  of  doors  with  his  foot."  The  boy  and  his 
father  called  it  "kicking."  The  boy  and  the  father  swore  that  the  boy 
was  so  lamed  by  the  assault  as  to  be  unable  to  come  down  to  school  next 
day  ;  and  the  missionary  swore  that  the  matter  was  so  reported  to  him  at 
the  time,  and  that  he  saw  the  boy  at  his  home  during  school  hours.  Bal- 
linger  and  his  wife  swore  that  the  boy  had  been  present  at  school  each  day 
during  the  week  in  question,  and  offered  in  evidence  the  **  school  record  " 
which  "corroborated"  their  testimony.*  Ballinger  volunteered  in  ex- 
planation of  his  action  that  if  he  allowed  the  Indians  to  disobey  his  orders 
they  would  **  lose  their  respect  for  him ;  "  but  he  did  not  explain — though 
asked  the  direct  question — how  kicking,  or  **  pushing  with  the  foot,"  a 
Chief's  son  would  assist  in  maintaining  their  respect.  Ballinger  further 
admitted  having  drawn  his  revolver  on  a  young  man  who  was  protesting 
against  his  sister  being  taken  down  to  school,  but  who  had  not  offered  or 
attempted  any  forcible  resistance ;  and,  in  the  clinch  which  followed, 
striking  him  on  the  head  with  the  revolver  so  as  to  cut  a  gash  in  his  scalp. 
In  this  connection  appeared  an  amazing  evidence  of  how  deep-rooted  is  the 
instinct  for  peace  of  these  "  Quaker  Indians."  This  Hopi  lad,  so  assaulted 
and  beaten  about  the  head,  threw  his  assailant  to  the  ground  and  then — 
sat  upon  him  and  held  his  hands,  offering  him  no  further  violence  I  I  was 
moved  to  wonder  how  many  men  there  are  on  earth,  courageous  and  power- 
ful as  this  young  man  had  already  shown  himself  to  be,  who  would  have 
had  the  self-restraint  which  he  manifested.  That  is  to  say,  how  many 
outside  the  streets  of  the  cliff-perched  Hopi  villages.  For  in  all  the  testi- 
mony as  to  beatings,  draggings,  revolver  shootings,  hair-hagglings  and 
the  like,  it  did  not  once  appear  that  any  Hopi  raised  a  hand  to  strike  in  his 
own  defence,  or  that  of  his  wife,  sister  or  child,  or  d  isplayed  a  weapon. 
The  most  that  the  Hopi  ever  did  was  to  clinch  the  white  assailant  in  a 
wrestle — and  it  adds  a  dash  of  humor  to  the  tragedy  of  this  long  endurance 
that,  by  the  testimony  of  the  white  men  themselves,  the  Hopi  generally 
landed  on  top.  Then  he  would  get  up  and  submit  patiently  to  a  punish- 
ment, not  lessened,  at  least,  by  the  rankle  upon  one  of  **  the  superior  race  " 
of  defeat  in  physical  coil  test. 

A  feeble  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Burton  and  others  to  justify  the  carry- 
ing of  revolvers,  **  because  most  of  the  Moquis  carry  knives."  So  do  I — 
and  have  carried,  for  months  together,  a  keen-edged  pruniug-knife  which 
might  have  made  a  dangerous  weapon.  But  most  careful  questioning 
failed  to  bring  out  a  scintilla  of  evidence,  or  even  the  vaguest  tradition, 
that  any  Moqui  had  ever  used,  or  threatened  to  use,  his  knife  as  a  weapon 
of  offence  or  defence  against  his  white  "superior." 

This  ift  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  in  any  other 
community  whose  members  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  were  so  uni- 
formly gentle  in  bearing  and  voice  ;  polite  without  a  trace  of  obsequious- 
ness ;  and  courteous,  not  by  effort  or  training,  but  from  the  heart  out.  It 
is  astounding  that  any  man  who  could  possibly  be  considered  fit  to  lead  or 
teach  any  one  should  think  it  necessary  to  strike  or  threaten  these  lovable 
folk — or  should  have  the  heart  to  do  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  for  these  and  other  reasons  Ballinger  deserved  im- 
mediate dismissal  from  the  service.  Inspector  Jenkins  recommended  that 
he  be  **  demoted  "  to  some  small  school  where  he  would  be  under  the  close 
and  constant  observation  of  an  Inspector.  He  also  recommended  for  pro- 
motion to  the  Oraibi  school  Mr.  G.  C.  I^awrence,  who  has  been  serving  at 

*  This  record  is  kept  by  themselTes.  Indian  school  records  are  more  than  occasionally 
•tttifed.— Bd. 
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the  East  Mesa  school.  I  cannot  express  my  approval  of  this  recommenda- 
tion in  too  strong  terms.  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  be  a  strong,  sane,  quiet, 
well-educated  man,  a  natural  leader,  and  with  the  gift  of  inspiring  confi- 
dence. His  administration  will  be  yerj  different  from  that  to  which  Oraibi 
has  become  accustomed. 

As  to  Mr.  Burton's  responsibility  for  the  performances  of  Kampmeyer 
and  Ballinger,  the  rules  of  the  Department  make  him  specifically  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  employes.  It  is  incredible  that  he  did  not  dis- 
cover Kampmeyer's  character  till  near  the  end  of  four  years*  service.  Cer- 
tainly he  could  have  known  fully  concerning  his  actions  if  he  had  desired 
to.  He  kn«w,  for  example,  that  certain  of  the  league's  witnesses  were  on 
their  way  from  the  railroad  to  Oraibi,  before  they  had  reached  the  latter 
point.  And  when  he  did  discover  the  facts,  it  was  clearly  his  duty,  under 
Rule  127,  not  merely  to  get  the  unfit  employe  off  his  hands,  but  to  recom- 
mend him  for  removal  from  the  Service.  While  Ballinger  was  under 
examination,  Mr.  Burton  took  active  part  in  excusing,  defending  and 
apologizing  for  him.  When  one  of  the  Indian  witnesses  asked  Inspector 
Jenkins  whether  the  employes  had  a  right  to  carry  revolvers,  and  the  In- 
spector replied  that  only  policemen  had  that  right,  Mr.  Burton  joined  Bal* 
linger  in  vigorous  protest.  And  Mr.  Burton  admitted  having  reproached 
one  of  the  employes  with  having  assisted  Supervisor  Wright  to  get  the 
evidence  upon  which  Voorhies,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  school  at  the 
Second  Mesa,  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service.  The  charges  in  that 
case  were  of  cruelty  and  the  like,  and  the  employe  did  what  she  did 
under  the  specific  order  of  the  Supervisor. 

F11.IJNG  8CH001.S  AT  THK  Point  of  a  Six-Shoot«r.— So  far  as  the 
Oraibi  school  is  concerned,  this  was  absolutely  proved,  and  some  scholars 
were  so  obtained  for  the  boarding  school  at  Keam's  Cafion.  Kampmeyer 
practiced  it  steadily  during  his  long  rule,  taking  one  scholar  at  a  time. 
When  Ballinger  took  his  place,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  of 
school  age  had  been  thus  **  induced  "  into  school.  Force  having  been  only 
partly  successful,  it  was  decided  to  try  a  little  more  force — and  the  **  Raid" 
was  determined  upon.  The  account  of  this,  already  published  by  the 
League,  though  correct  in  the  main,  contains  certain  errors.  Mr.  Burton's 
account  of  it  to  the  Department  appears  herewith. 

Department  of  thr  Interior, 
Indian  School  Service, 

MoQui  Training  Schooi,, 
Keam's  CAfJoN,  Ariz.,  Feb.  9,  1903. 
The  Honorable, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D,  C, 
Sir  :     I  have  the  honor  and  the  very  great  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that 
every  Moqui  child  on  the  Reservation  is  in  school,  but  thereon  hangs  a 
tale. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  all  the  children  of  the  first  and 
second  mesas  have  been  in  school  for  nearly  two  years,  but  that  the  hostile 
faction  at  Oraibi  has  held  out  against  us,  and  that  their  children  were 
naked  and  running  about  the  village  in  idleness  when  they  should  be  in 
school. 

On  February  2nd,  I  determined  again  to  get  all  these  children  in  school. 
The  trouble  has  always  been  that  as  soon  as  the  people  would  see  us  com. 
iug,  they  would  either  hide  their  children  in  the  dark  holes  around  the 
village,  or  in  the  rocks  outside  of  the  village.    I  took  the  physician  along 
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to  vaccinate  all  who  should  need  it,  as  smallpox  is  all  around  us.  I  also 
took  the  general  mechanic  and  the  carpenter  and  five  policemen.  We  left 
Keam's  Canon  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  February  2nd  to  drive 
thirty-five  miles  through  eight  inches  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  ten 
degrees  below  zero.  We  had  only  proceeded  half  way  when  darkness  over- 
took us,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  had  to  be  made  in  the  darkness  and 
over  unbroken  roads.  We  finally  reached  Oraibi  at  1  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  having  suffered  greatly  with  the  cold.  At  daybreak,  we  went  up 
silently  to  the  village  and  began  a  search  through  the  houses  for  the 
children.  As  we  found  them  we  took  them  to  a  kiva  near  the  center  of  the 
village  and  left  them  under  guard  of  a  policeman.  Our  diligent  search  was 
only  rewarded  by  ten  children.  When  we  had  finished  we  proceeded  to  the 
kiva  and  started  with  the  children.  About  fifty  of  the  hostiles  attacked  us 
and  attempted  to  take  the  children  from  us.  After  struggling  with  them 
till  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  mesa,  where  the  trail  descends  abruptly  to 
the  school,  fearing  that  they  would  crowd  us  over  the  edge  to  our  death,  I 
ordered  the  police  and  employees  to  draw  their  guns,  which  we  did,  and 
stood  off  the  mob,  having  managed  to  get  the  children  started  down  the 
trail  to  the  school.  One  Moqui  was  knocked  down  in  the  struggle  and 
several  were  tapped  over  the  head  with  the  pistols,  but  no  one  was  in  the 
least  hurt. 

The  leaders  then  beg^n  to  parley,  saying  that  the  Missionaries  had  told 
them  that  we  had  no  right  to  take  their  children  without  their  consent, 
that  the  law  did  not  give  us  that  right ;  that  the  Missionaries  had  read 
them  the  orders  relating  to  the  cutting  of  their  hair,  and  had  told  them  we 
had  no  right  to  that,  etc.,  etc.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  our  position,  immedi- 
ately on  the  edge  of  a  lofty  precipice,  and  only  a  trail  where  one  could  go 
at  a  time,  and  that  trail  icy  and  snowy.  I  feared  if  we  attempted  to  go 
down  they  would  make  a  rush  and  push  us  over.  Fifty  against  seven  (two 
having  gone  with  the  children).  After  considering  a  moment,  I  ordered 
all  to  advance  and  drive  them  back.  We  did  so,  and  after  some  scuffling 
the  Indians  wavered  and  fell  back  to  the  village.  We  then  turned  and 
quietly  proceeded  to  the  school. 

That  afternoon  I  sent  the  ten  children  to  Keam's  Canon,  and  the  next  day 
secured  twelve  extra  policemen.  The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  the  vil- 
lage and  arrested  seventeen  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  started  them  to  the 
canon  that  afternoon.  I  then  had  the  town  crier  to  call  out  from  the  house- 
tops that  if  the  people  would  take  their  children  down  to  the  day  school  at 
Oraibi,  I  would  not  take  any  more  to  Keam's  Canon.*  The  result  was  that 
thirty-six  children  were  taken  down  voluntarily  by  the  parents  of  the 
children.  They  also  promised  that  the  children  should  attend  every  day, 
and  I  think  they  will,  for  that  has  been  my  experience  that  when  once  se- 
cured, cleaned  up  and  clothed,  that  they  never  miss  a  day,  unless  sick. 

I  have  the  seventeen  prisoners  here,  and  will  give  them  a  fair  trial  to- 
morrow, and  will  further  report  of  the  action  taken.  I  think  that  the 
worst  ones  should  be  imprisoned  off  the  Reservation.  Two  of  them  are  old 
offenders,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Qen.  Corbin,  many  years  ago, 
and  taken  to  Alcatras  Island  in  the  Pacific.  They  were  taken  from  the 
Reservation  aguin,  and  have  been  twice  arrested  by  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr. 

*l7nder  oath,  this  was  pnt  a  little  differently.  The  crier  was  instmcted  to  atmoiince  that 
any  child  whose  parents  took  him  down  to  the  Oraibi  day  school  at  once  wonld  not  be  taken 
to  Keam's^^anon  ;  any  child  whom  Mr.  Barton  and  hispolicemea  had  to  hunt  for  would  be 
taken f^  the  Canon.  This  lUnuinates  the  'Wolnntarily"  of  the  next  sentence  rather  whlm- 
sic'ily.    C.A.  M. 
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Goodman.    I  have  given  a  clear  account  of  thia  and  ask  that  my  action  be 
approved.  Very  respectfnlly, 

Chaki;vs  B.  Burton,  Supt. 

Mr.  Burton  did  in  fact  receive  a  letter  from  the  Department  formally  ap- 
proving his  action  in  this  matter.  Whether  that  letter  meant  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Commissioner  knew  of  the  "  Raid  "  and 
approved  of  it,  or  whether  the  approval  was  only  the  automatic  reaction 
of  a  minor  cog*  in  the  wheel  of  Official  Routine,  I  had  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing. The  league  will  doubtless  want  to  know.  And  if  the  Department 
does,  with  full  knowledge,  approve  of  this  method  of  gathering  scholars, 
then  clearly  charges  on  this  count  will  lie  not  against  Mr.  Burton  before  an 
Inspector,  but  against  the  Department  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

Thb  Hair-Cut  Ordbr. — On  this  charge,  Mr.  Burton's  own  admissions 
are  sufficient  and  conclusive.  He  denies  using  actual  violence,  but  admits 
employing  what  he  calls  "Constructive  Force."  This  he  describes  as 
telling  the  Indians  repeatedly  that  "Washington  had  ordered  that  they 
should  have  their  hair  cut,"  that  they  must  cut  it  or  allow  him  to  cut  it ;" 
and  following  this  by  taking  hold  of  men  still  protesting,  or  having  them 
held  by  others— and  just  cutting  the  hair.*  In  one  case,  entirely  through 
accident,  he  cut  a  gash  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  trying  to  save  his 
hair  from  the  shears.  There  was  some  evidence  that  Mr.  Burton  threat- 
ened leaders  on  the  First  Mesa,  or  at  least  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
afraid  if  the  Indians  did  not  let  him  cut  their  hair,  soldiers  would  be  sent 
who  would  fill  up  their  kivas  and  shoot  down  their  houses.  But  Mr.  Burton 
has  no  recollection  of  saying  any  such  thing.  He  justifies  himself  for  so 
much  force  as  he  admits  using  by  referring  to  that  phrase  in  the  "  Supple- 
mentary Order"  which  warns  against  "  giving  the  Indians  any  just  cause 
for  revolt."  This  he  construed  as  involving  clear  permission  to  use  any 
amount  of  force  short  of  "enough  to  cause  an  uprising." 

I  have  to  report,  in  conclaaion,  that  I  believe  Mr.  Burton  has  done  what 
he  believed  would  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Indians  under  his 
charge ;  that  he  frankly  declares  his  conviction  that  Indian  costumes,  In- 
dian dances  and  Indian  social  habits  stand  in  the  way  of  "fitting  the  In. 
dian  for  citizenship,"  and  should  be  discouraged  in  every  possible  way  ; 
that  his  most  serious  errors  have  sprung  from  his  eagerness  to  carry  out 
to  the  last  limit  the  wishes  of  the  Department — ^and  to  "  make  records  "  in 
doing  so,  from  a  reluctance  to  sternly  rebuke  or  report  to  the  Department 
unfit  employes  whom  he  believed  to  be  "  loyal"  to  himself  and  his  policies, 
•  and  from  a  congenital  lack  of  certain  qualities  absolutely  essential  to  gen- 
uine leadership  of  men.  Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  a.  Moody. 


*  He  alBo  refnaed  aid  in  their  destitntion  to  those  who  wouldn't  have  their  hair  cnt. 
have  his  own  letters  admitting  this.— Bd. 
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Advisoky  Board  :  Mrs  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Gen.  H.G.  Otis,  R.  Eran,  W.  C.  Patter- 
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^{y#HK  spirit  of  the  Landmarks  Club,  althoug^h  it  was  somewhat  long 
^5^1  in  spreading*  in  the  West,  is  daily  strengthening  and  crystalizing  ; 
^  and  now  in  several  localities  work  of  the  same  sort  is  t>eing  prose- 
cuted for  the  preservation  of  historic  buildings.  The  lyandmarks  Club  has 
resumed  active  repairs  on  the  remaining  buildings  of  the  Mission  of  Pala, 
and  will  soon  have  them  complete. 

The  Northern  California  Historical  Landmarks  League  has  just  secured 
a  lease  on  the  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  and  will  spend  a  consider- 
able sum  in  repairs  at  once. 

In  Texas,  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  have  undertaken  to 
raise  monies  and  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  old  and  historic  Alamo, 
improve  the  surroundings  and  protect  the  building.  It  is  designed  to  make 
the  Alamo  a  Texas  Hall  of  Fame  and  museum  of  Texas  history,  art,  litera- 
ture and  relics.  This  is  a  most  worthy  work,  and  the  Landmarks  Club 
wishes  it  success.  Contributions  of  $1  and  upwards  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Clara  Driscoll,  Box  1021,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO   THB  WORK. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $6,337. 

New  Contributions — P.  Campbell  Hoyle  (aged  6),  Los  Angeles  (Life  Mem- 
bership), $25  ;  Mrs.  Percy  Hoyle,  Los  Angeles,  $3  ;  Mrs.  Beeman  R.  Hen- 
dee,  $2. 

$1  each — Miss  Grace  Kingsley,  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Greenleaf ,  Miss  Evelyn 
Hamburger,  Mrs.  Jaro  Von  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Walter  Newhall. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  VOYAGES 

To  tKe  Pacific  Coast  of  America. 

{From  their  own^  and  contemporary  English^  accounts,) 

IX. — WooDKS  Rogers,  1708. — Continued. 

ttJpk^  N  April  1.  we  took  a  Galleon,  by  which  I  mean  no  more  than  a  Ship 
I|(g0  built  in  that  Manner,  commanded  by  two  Brothers,  whose  Names 
^■^  were  Joseph  and  John  Morel.  She  was  of  the  Burden  of  500  Ton, 
laden  with  dry  Goods  and  Nej^roes.  The  next  Day  we  took  another  Prize, 
.  .  All  thin^^s  were  preparing  for  Action,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  attack  the 
Town  of  Guiaquil^  however  provided."  .  .  .  On  April  12  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  Town  of  Guiaquil,  the  Enterprise  to  be  conducted  by 
the  three  Captains  Dover,  Rogers,  and  Courteney,  with  320  Men.  The 
Blacks,  Indians,  and  Prisoners  were  about  266  more.  A  committee  was 
held,  and  a  division  of  the  plunder  was  agreed  upon  for  the  encouragement 
of  officers  and  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  they  saw  a  sail  near  the 
shore,  and  after  a  hot  dispute,  in  which  two  of  the  Englishmen  were 
killed  and  two  wounded  (one  of  the  killed  being  Captain  John  Rogers, 
brother  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers),  the  Spanish  ship  was  taken.  "The 
men  begged  for  good  Quarter,  and  we  promised  them  all  Civility  imagin- 
able. This  Ship  came  from  Panama^  and  was  bound  for  Lima,  .  .  . 
There  were  seventy  Blacks,  and  many  Passengers,  with  a  considerable 
Quantity  of  Pearls  aboard  ;  the  lading.  Bale  goods,  and  something  belong- 
ing to  the  Bishop  ;  but  they  had  set  him  on  Shore.  .  .  .  where  they 
touched  last.  The  Vessel  was  about  270  Ton  Burden,  commanded  by  Don 
Joseph  Arizabella;  who  told  us,  the  Bishop  had  been  landed  at  Point  St. 
Helena,  and  gone  by  land  to  Guiaquil.  We  found  several  Guns  in  the  Hold, 
for  the  Ship  would  carry  twenty-four,  but  had  only  six  mounted.  Many  of 
the  Passengers  were  considerable  Merchants  at  Lima,  and  the  briskest 
Spaniards  I  ever  saw.  Captain  Cooke  remained  aboard  her,  sending  the 
Captain  and  Prisoners  to  our  Ships. 

**  On  the  21st  in  the  Morning,  the  Beginning  was  sent  a-head  towards 
Point  Arena,  on  the  Island  of  Puna,  for  fear  of  any  Danger  ;  but  she 
found  there  only  an  empty  Vessel  riding  close  under  the  Point :  She 
proved  to  be  a  new  Spanish  Bark,  that  had  been  sent  to  load  Salt ;  but  the 
Men  having  Sight  of  us,  abandoned  her.  ...  At  five  in  the  Afternoon, 
the  Transports  rowed  for  the  Town  of  Guiaquil/*  But  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  **  Ccntiuels,"  the  alarm-bell  was  rung,  and  beacon  lights 
fired  **  to  give  the  Town  Notice  that  we  were  come  up  the  River.'*  They 
fell  a  little  way  down  the  River  and  waited  till  break  of  day,  and  then, 
with  all  Forces  joined  "sent  a  Flag  of  Truce  with  the  Captain  of  the 
French  built  ship,  the  Governor  of  Puna,  and  another  Prisoner  ;  then 
towed  up  the  Barks  a-breast  against  the  Town,  and  came  to  an  anchor. 
When  the  Captain  of  the  French  built  Ship  came  to  the  Corregidor,  or 
Mayor  of  the  Town,  he  asked  our  Number,  which  the  Captain  magnified. 
The  Corregidor  answered.  They  were  Boys  and  not  Men  :  And  the  Captain 
replied,  He  would  find  they  were  Men  ;  for  they  had  fought  him  bravely  in 
their  open  Boats,  thouj^h  he  had  killed  one  of  the  Commander's  Brothers, 
and  wounded  and  killed  others  ;  and,  therefore,  advised  him  to  agree  for 
the  Ransom  of  the  Town,  for,  though  he  had  3000  Men,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  them  :  To  which  the  Corregidor  replied,  My  Horse  is 
ready.  On  the  23rd,  having  towed  the  Barks  close  up  before  the  Town, 
and  brought  them  to  the  Pinnance,  went  up  the  River  after  some  Vessels, 
and  brought  six  of  them  to  an  anchor  by  our  Barks  ;  we  also  took  Pos. 
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session  of  two  new,  [vessels]  of  about  400  Ton  each ;  then  went  ashore  with 
a  Flag  of  Trace,  and  the  Grovemor  came  on  board  one  of  the  Prizes,  to 
agree  about  the  Ransom  of  the  Town,  and  Ships  ;  but  could  not  be  then  con- 
cluded, but  promised  to  meet  the  Captains  again  at  seren  in  the  livening  ; 
yet  he  was  not  so  good  as  his  Word.  The  Boats  went  up  the  River  again 
for  more  Ships,  and  returned  without  finding  any:  However,  we  took 
several  Canoes,  with  some  Plate  on  board.  On  the  24th  in  the  Morning, 
the  Governor  came  off  again  to  treat:  Our  Captains  thought  to  have 
seized  him,  because  he  had  forfeited  his  Word  in  not  returning  over  Night, 
and  sending  Word  that  Morning  that  he  had  more  People  come  into  the 
Town ;  but  he,  alledging  that  it  was  contrary  to  a  Flag  of  Truce,  was  set 
on  Shore  again,  and  an  Hour's  Time  given  him  to  get  his  Men  ready.  How- 
ever •  .  .  the  Governor  and  Captains  agreeing  .  .  ,  at  four  in  the 
Afternoon  the  Men  landed,  with  so  much  Bravery,  that  the  Span- 
iards fired  only  their  first  Volley,  and  fled,  our  People  pressing  them, 
and  pursuing  them  to  their  Cannon,  which  they  soon  gained,"  with  no  loss 
but  that  of  the  Gunner,  an  Irishman.  The  Englishmen  marched  through 
both  towns,  driving  out  the  enemy,  placed  guards  in  each  of  the  three 
churches,  and  set  fire  to  fire  or  six  houses  in  the  old  town,  adjoin- 
ing the  wood,  to  leave  the  Spaniards  without  cover.  The  enemy  kept 
firing  out  of  the  woods  all  that  night,  but  did  no  harm.  In 
the  meantime  the  Duchesses  Pinnance  .  .  .  went  up  the  River,  landed  at 
Eivery  House,  took  their  Plate  and  what  else  of  Value  they  found,  and  had 
some  Skirmishes  with  the  Enemy,  in  which  one  of  our  Men  was  wounded. 
.  .  .  The  Afternoon  was  spent  in  shipping  off  Provisions  from  the  Town, 
and  disposing  all  Things,  in  case  we  should  be  attacked  in  the  Night.  .  .  . 
On  the  26th  in  the  Morning,  Captain  Courieney,  marched  to  his  Guard 
again,  to  cover  the  Men  who  were  getting  down  Provisions  &c.  Several 
Prisoners  were  taken  .  .  .  Messengers,  with  a  Flag  of  Truce,  came 
about  ransoming  the  Town,  but  could  not  agree  :  In  the  afternoon  brought 
one  Boat  of  Provisions  aboard  the  Barks  ;  and  at  three  returned,  to  ransom 
the  Town,  which  was  at  last  agreed  on  for  30,000  Dollars,  we  to  have  three 
Hostages,  and  to  stay  KtPuna  till  they  could  raise  the  said  Sum,  the  People 
having  carried  their  Money  out  of  Town.  .  .  .  On  the  27th  in  the  Morn- 
ing, the  Hostages  for  Ransom  were  put  on  board,  as  was  a  Boat's  Lading? 
of  Brandy  :  ...  On  the  29th  in  the  Morning,  the  Barks  weighed,  and  got 
down  to  Puna,  where  they  anchored  off  the  Town.  Captain  Rogers  in  the 
Duke^s  Pinnance,  came  on  board,  and  gave  an  account,  that  they  had 
taken,  plundered,  and  ransomed  the  Town  of  Guiaquil ;  that  three  of  our 
Men  had  been  killed  ;  two  by  our  own  People,  and  one  by  Spaniards  ;  and 
four  wounded :  That  the  Inhabitants,  while  treating,  had  carried  off  their 
Money  and  Plate,  retiring  to  the  Woods,  and  leaving  their  guns ;  four 
whereof  were  taken,  with  a  considerable  Quantity  of  Meal,  Pease,  Sugar, 
Brandy,  and  Wine,  which  was  coming  down  in  the  Barks."  .  .  .  A  sail 
was  discovered  **  standing  up  the  River,  with  the  Tide  of  Flood  ;  we  sent 
both  Ships  Boats  after  her,  and,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  she  struck  to  the 
Boats.  They  brought  her  in  at  Night.  She  was  a  small  Spanish  Bark, 
from  Cheripe,  and  bound  up  to  Guiaquil,  having  on  board  330  Bags  of 
Meal,  and  140  Arrobas,  of  Sugar,  some  Onions,  Quince,  and  Pomegranates: 
This,  with  the  six  Barks,  and  two  great  Ships,  ransomed  with  the  Town 
of  Guiaquil,  makes  fourteen  Prizes  taken  in  those  Seas." 

Captain  Rogers  relates  a  singular  circumstance  of  a  Dutchman,  who 
chanced  to  take  quarters  in  a  house  where  there  was  some  excellent  brandy, 
which  he  attacked  so  often  that  at  last  it  laid  him  on  the  floor.  When  the 
master  of  the  house  returned,  he  could  not  distinguish  whether  the  Dutch- 
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man  was  dead  or  aaleep.  The  Spaniard  resolved  to  ezperlneut,  and  called 
in  his  neighbors— who  adrised  him  to  secure  the  Dutchman's  arms,  which 
he  did,  and  then  they  raised  him  up  and  set  him  on  his  feet.  When  after 
a  little  he  opened  his  eyes.  His  landlord  adWsed  him  to  hssten  to  join 
his  companions,  and  he  moved  with  alacrity,  and  got  safely  aboard.  Cap- 
tain Rogers  adds  an  "  Observation  that  is  still  stranger,  which  is,  that,  of 
all  the  Men,  who  landed  on  this  occasion,  there  was  not  a  Soul,  that  drank  a 
Cup  too  much,  but  this  poor  Dutchman ;  which,  if  true,  the  Town  of  Guia- 
quU  had  the  Honour  to  be  plundered  by  the  soberest  Set  of  People,  that 
ever  were  of  their  Profession."  .  .  .  The  Forms  of  Capitulation  failed 
Arst  to  satisfy  the  Spaniards  by  "  the  Omission  only  of  a  single  circum- 
stance; viz.  that  the  Place  was  taken  by  Force  of  Arms,  which  the 
Spaniards  insisted  should  be  particularly  specified,  to  demonstrate,  that 
they  had  been  beaten,  before  they  consented  to  treat ;  and  to  this  the  Eng- 
lish very  willingly  yielded,  which  produced  the  .  .  .  Scheme  of  Articles, 
which  satisfied  both  Parties,  procuring  one  the  Money  they  wanted,  and 
satisfying  the  other  as  to  the  Point  of  Honour ;  a  thing  no  Spaniartl  ever 
willingly  gave  up." 

The  sum  agreed  upon  for  the  ransom  of  the  City,  two  new  Ships,  and  six 
Barks  was  30,000  pieces  of  eight. 

"  The  Plunder  we  took  here  [at  Gniaquil],  exclusive  of  the  Ransom  we 
received  for  the  Town,  was  very  considerable ;  for  we  found  there  230  Bags 
of  Flour,  Beans,  Pease,  and  Rice ;  fifteen  Jars  of  Oil ;  160  Jars  of  other 
I^iquor ;  some  Cordage,  Iron-ware,  and  small  Nails ;  with  about  four  half- 
Jars  of  Powder ;  about  a  Ton  of  Pitch  and  Tar ;  a  Parcel  of  Clothing  and 
Necessaries ;  and,  I  guess,  about  1200  1.  in  Plate,  lUur-rings,  Ac  and  150 
Bales  of  dry  Goods ;  four  Guns ;  and  about  200  Spanish  ordinary  useless 
Arms  and  Musquet-barrels ;  a  few  Packs  of  Indico,  Cocoa,  and  Anotto ; 
with  about  a  Ton  of  Loaf-sugar."  On  the  2nd  of  May  they  were  paid 
22,000  pieces  of  eight  toward  the  ransom,  and  later  3500.  Fearing  they  would 
be  attacked  by  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  if  they  delayed  longer,  they  de- 
cided to  proceed  and  on  May  11th  bore  away  for  the  Galopagos  Islands. 
"And  in  a  very  melancholy  condition  we  were ;  For  ws  had  upwards  of 
twenty  men  taken  ill  on  board  the  Duke^  and  near  fifty  on  board  our  Con- 
sort seised  with  a  malignant  Fever,  contracted,  I  suppose  at  GuaiquiL 
.  .  .  About  this  time  Captain  Courtney  was  taken  ill ;  and  Captain  Dover 
went  on  board  to  prescribe  for  him.  In  twenty-four  hours,  we  had  fifty 
Men  down,  and  the  Duchess  upwards  of  seventy ;  and  in  the  following 
twenty- four  Hours,  there  were  ten  more  down  in  each  Ship.  On  the  17th, 
we  discovered  Land  ;  and,  on  the  18th  at  Daybreak,  we  were  within  four 
Leagues  of  two  large  Islands,  almost  joining  together,  having  passed  the 
other  that  we  saw  Yesterday.  We  sent  our  Boat  ashore  to  look  for  Water, 
and  agreed  with  our  Consort  where  to  meet,  in  case  of  Separation.  They 
turned  towards  the  Windward,  and  left  us  to  try  this  Island  for  Water.  AU 
our  I^izes  were  to  stay  near  us  under  sail,  by  a  remarkable  Rock,  But,  in 
the  Afternoon,  the  Boat  returned  with  a  Melancholy  account,  that  no 
Water  was  to  be  found,  the  Prises  we  expected  lying  to  Windward  for  us 
by  the  Rock,  about  two  Leagues  off  Shore ;  but  Mr.  Tiatley  in  a  Bark,  and 
the  Havre  de  Grace ^  turned  to  Windward,  after  our  Consort  the  Duchess  ; 
so  that  only  the  Galleon,  and  the  Bark  that  Mr.  Selkirk  was  in,  staid  for 
us.  We  kept  plying  to  Windward  all  Night  with  a  Light  out ;  which  they 
followed.  At  five  In  the  morning,  we  sent  our  Boat  ashore  again,  to  make 
a  further  Search  in  this  Island  for  Water.  In  the  Evening  the  Boat  re- 
turned, and  reported,  that  there  was  no  Water  to  be  found.  .  .  .  They 
likewise  told  me,  that  the  Island  is  nothing  but  loose  Rocks,  like  cinders, 
very  rotten,  and  heavy  ;  and  the  Earth  so  parched,  that  it  will  not  bear  a 
Man,  but  breaks  into  Holes  under  his  Feet ;  which  miakes  me  suppose  there 
has  been  a  Vulcano  here.  ...  On  May  26  it  was  resolved  to  run  in  for 
the  Island  of  PUUa  to  water ;  and  so  come  off  again,  f er  fear  of  meeting 
with  two  French  Ships,  one  of  sixty,  and  the  other  of  forty-six  Guns,  and 
the  Spanish  Man  of  War,  who,  we  were  advised,  would  be  Suddenly  in 
Search  of  us  ;  but  if  we  could  find  Water  in  any  of  those  Islands  going  in, 
we  designed  to  fit  our  Ships  there,  and  not  go  near  the  Main,  our  Ships 
being  out  of  Order,  and  our  Men  sickly  and  Weak,  and  several  also  having 
been  buried.  We  sailed  on  the  27th,  and  on  the  30th  ...  it  was  agreed 
to  go  first  to  Gorgona^  to  see  if  there  were  any  English  Ships  there,  and 
afterwards  to  mangla^  Malaga^  or  Madulinar^  where  are  some  Indians^ 
Enemies  to  the  Spaniards  who    .     .      seldom  come  thither,  nor  could 
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thence  get  Intelligence  of  us ;  and,  if  we  could  trade  with  the  Indians, 
might  have  Swine  and  Fowls,  good  Bananas,  Plantains,  and  other  Re- 
freshments. In  this  Course,  the  Duchess  took  a  Prize,  which  proved  to  be  a 
Vessel  of  the  Burden  of  Ninety  Ton,  bound  from  Panama  to  Guiaquil. 
called  the  SL  Thomas  de  Villa  Nova,  Juan  Navarro  Navarei  Commander, 
There  were  about  forty  People  aboard,  including  eleven  Negro  Slaves  ;  but 
little  European  goods,  except  some  Iron  and  Cloth.  The  next  we  made  the 
Island  of  Gorgona ;  and,  on  the  8th,  our  Boats  brought  in  another  Prize, 
which  was  a  small  Bark,  of  about  fifteen  Tons,  called  the  Golden  Sun,  She 
belonged  to  a  Creek  on  the  Main,  and  was  bound  f«r  Guiaquil  Andros 
Enriquis  Master,  with  ten  Spaniards  or  Indians,  and  some  Negroes,  no 
Cargo,  but  a  very  little  Gold-dust,  and  a  large  Gold  Chain ;  together  about 
500  ly.  Value,  which  were  secured  aboard  the  Duchess." 

On  the  19th  they  resolved  to  go  to  Malaga,  where  they  designed  to  leave 
their  ships  and  with  their  boats  row  up  the  River  for  the  rich  gold  mine  of 
Barbacore.  **  There  we  designed  to  surprise  Canoes,  as  fitter  than  our 
Boats  to  go  against  the  Stream.  .  .  .  We  made  Sail  about  twelve  o'Clock 
that  Night,  and  steered  Northeast  for  the  Place.  In  the  morning  I  dis- 
covered Captain  Morel,  as  I  had  done  several  times  before,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Prisoners,  who  agreed  that  this  Island  called  Malaga  was  an  unfre- 
quented Place,  and  not  fit  for  Ships.  ...  I  had  also  two  Prisoners  on 
board  that  were  taken  in  the  last  Prize  .  .  .  and  they  agreed  that  a  Ship 
could  not  be  safe  there  .  .  .  that  the  River  was  so  narrow,  before  we  could 
get  to  the  Mines,  that  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  might  fell  Trees  across, 
and  cut  oflF  our  Retreat,  there  being  thick  Woods  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River,  from  whence  the  Indians  would  gall  us  with  their  poisoned  Arrows  ; 
for  those  about  the  Mines  were  at  Amity  with  the  Spaniards,  and  a  bold 
and  very  numerous  People."  So  they  agreed  not  to  proceed  farther  on  this 
hazardous  enterprize,  and  came  back  to  Gorgona,  **  our  Condition  being  so 
bad  at  this  Juncture,  that,  if  we  had  been  attacked,  we  should  scarce  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  have  defended  ourselves."  On  the  13th  of  June  they 
anchored,  and  resolved  to  careen  the  Duchess  first  and  then  the  Duke,  The 
sick  men  were  put  aboard  the  Galle^^n,  and  the  sick  officers  on  board  the 
Havre  de  Grace.  They  set  up  a  tent  ashore  for  the  use  of  the  armourer 
and  coopers  crew,  and  had  a  place  cleared  for  tents  for  their  sick  men.  By 
the  28th  they  had  their  provisions  on  board,  all  their  guns  mounted,  having 
in  fourteen  days  caulked  their  ships  all  round,  careened,  rigged,  and  stowed 
them  again,  both  fit  for  the  sea.  "  The  Spaniards,  our  Prisoners,  being 
very  dilatory  Sailors,  were  amazed  at  our  Expedition.  .  .  .  On  the  29th, 
we  set  up  a  Tent  on  Shore  for  the  Sick,  who  were,  even  by  this  time,  much 
better  than  when  we  came  to  the  Island.  .  .  .  Our  Spanish  Prisoners 
went  into  the  Woods  with  us,  shewed  us  Timber  that  was  proper  to  be  cut, 
and  gave  us  every  other  kind  of  Assistance  in  their  Power.  .  .  .  We  now 
set  out  Ground  for  a  Rope-yard,  erected  a  Tent  for  a  Smith,  another  for  a 
Block,  the  third  for  a  Sail-maker ;  and  each  had  his  Crew  to  act  under  him 
for  the  Better  Dispatch  of  Business.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  these 
People  were  all  excellent  in  their  Professions ;  but,  however,  they  made  a 
shift  to  carry  on  Things  very  well  for  our  Work,  Necessity  and  Practice  hav- 
ing taught  them  many  Resources,  which  the  ablest  Man,  in  their  Branches 
of  Business,  would  never  have  thought  of.  ...  We  agreed  together  to 
fit  out  the  Havre  de  Grace  with  twenty  Guns,  and  put  men  out  of  each  Ship 
aboard  her  under  Captain  Cookers  Command,  resolving  to  carry  her  home 
with  us,  and  to  make  a  third  Ship  to  cruise  in  our  Company  whilst  we  were 
in  these  Seas.  This  was  the  great  Work  on  which  we  were  employed  from 
the  29th  of  /une  to  the  9th  of  /uly,  when  she  was  completely  finished  and 
we  gave  her  the  Name  of  the  Marquis,  having  provided  a  good  Entertain- 
ment :  We  saluted  each  of  the  other  Ships  with  three  Huzzas  from  on 
board  her,  distributed  L/iquor  among  the  Company,  drank  her  Majesty's 
and  our  Owner's  Healths,  and  to  our  own  Success,  in  conjunction  with  our 
new  Consort  We  soon  after  sent  two  of  our  Main-deck  Guns  on  board  the 
Marquis;  the  Duchess  did  the  like ;  which,  with  four  taken  at  Guiaquil, 
and  twelve  that  were  in  the  Ship,  made  twenty  very  good  ones."  They 
provided  her  with  men  from  the  other  Ships  giving  her  a  complement  of 
sixty-one  white  men  and  twenty  negroes,  Captain  £<dward  Cooke,  com- 
mander. "  We  agreed  that  the  Captain,  with  his  Officers  and  Men  should 
have  equal  Wages  with  ours  in  the  like  Posts,  to  encourage  them." 

[TO  BB  CONTINUBD.] 


If  real  Americans  are  in  a  working  majority  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  get  together 
and  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  the  mobs  of  counterfeit  Ameri- 
cans who  are  making  the  name  a  reproach  to  the  civilized 
world.  No  other  enlightened  land  ever  had  so  hideous  a  record 
as  ''American"  mobs  have  written  for  their  country  in  the  last 
two  years.  "  Lynch  law  "  was  an  orderly  and  honorable  thing 
compared  to  the  bestial  atrocities  of  which  we  now  read  weekly 
in  some  city  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
trace  the  connection  of  this  recent  epidemic  of  lawlessness  with 
some  of  our  Rabbit  Hunts  in  the  Philippines  ;  but  the  present 
question  is  less  what  turned  loose  this  madness  among  us,  than 
how  we  shall  strangle  it — for  it  has  passed  the  symptoms  of 
mere  "Nigger-Hunting"  and  ** retribution  for  one  crime,"  and 
is  now  bald  savagery  and  anarchy.  Almost  any  victim  and  ex- 
cuse will  serve,  if  you  wish  to  grill  someone,  and  loot  a  few 
stores,  and  kill  a  policeman  or  two. 

The  only  encouraging  symptoms — aside  from  the  universal 
condemnation  of  these  hellish  affairs  by  a  press  which  has  made 
the  menu  familiar  to  such  as  desire  to  copy  it — is  the  discovery, 
in  a  few  of  the  disgraced  communities,  of  a  Man  or  two. 
Cowards  are  at  any  time  poor  timber  for  sheriffs  and  governors  ; 
and  in  such  a  crisis  the  official  who  Falls  Down  is  a  traitor  to 
his  office  and  to  his  country.  He  has  neither  honor,  sense  nor 
manhood.  The  mobs  that  barbecue  and  mince  a  criminal,  and 
are  willing  to  kill  peace-officers  to  get  him,  are  as  unworthy  of 
citizenship  as  the  ravisher  himself.  They  are  as  un-American 
as  the  anarchist  that  shoots  a  President.  And  the  official  who 
surrenders  to  them  is  even  lower  than  they. 

But  it  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  amid  this  national  stench, 
when  a  Governor  like  Durbin  calls  out  the  militia  to  mob-ridden 
Evansville,  and  gives  the  rioters  the  only  answer  fit  for  Law  to 
give  them  that  attack  it  red-handed — cold  lead.  The  only 
Good  Rioters  are  Dead  ones.  And  even  more  than  a  manful 
governor,  an  honest  sheriff  deserves  to  be  remembered — for  it 
costs  him  a  little  more.  No  soldier  on  any  field  ever  fought 
better  or  more    highly  for    his   country  than  the  sheriff  like 
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Whitlock  of  Danville,  111.,  who  stands  to  his  trust— and  his 
^ns— or  Summers,  of  Iredell,  N,  C,  or  the  few  others  of 
their  sort. 

And  this  points  the  quickest  road  to  stop  our  national  dis<- 
irrace.  When  Americans  that  are  Americans  realize  that  in 
time  of  mob  their  place  is  at  the  sheriff's  elbow ;  that  it  is 
his  business  to  hold  the  fort,  and  their  business  to  help  him ; 
and  that  anyone  who  assails  them  needs  shooting — why,  there 
will  be  no  mobs.  The  reason  that  they  are  now  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  and  of  cumulative  bestiality,  is  very  largely  be- 
cause the  Respectable  Citizen  either  scoots  for  home  or  plays 
Innocent  Spectator,  swelling  the  mob  and  thereby  encouraging 
it — and  gathering  a  remarkable  proportion  of  the  bullets  meant 
for  it.  The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  if  any  ten  of 
these  men,  with  guns  in  their  hand  and  a  spark  in  their  eye, 
stood  by  the  sheriff,  the  mob  would  melt  without  a  shot.  For 
mobs  are  always  cowards. 

Our  courts  are  aggravating  enough ;  but  anarchy  is  not  the 
way  to  reform  them.  Crime  is  increasing — but  more  crime  will 
not  stop  it.  The  only  way  to  diminish  lawlessness  is  to  uphold 
the  law — to  respect  it  in  personal  dealings  and  to  stand  by  it  in 
public ;  and  to  realize  in  our  very  marrow  that  the  man  who 
breaks  it  is  a  public  enemy,  no  matter  how  many  pals  he  has, 
nor  how  Respectable ;  and  that  he  who  stands  by  and  lets  the 
law  be  mobbed  has  small  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  citizenship. 

^  ^jj^^  TAe  Argvnaut,  of  San  Francisco,  is  one  of  only  three 

siiAY  or   four  weeklies    of   serious   consideration  in  all  the 

s«Asoif.  United  States— the  which  palpable  truth  has  already 
been  noted  in  these  pages  more  than  once.  Wherefore  there 
is  a  sensible  jolt  when  it  drops  demi-semi-occasionally  to  the 
average  silliness  of  the  overworked  and  undertaught  space- 
writer. 

In  a  recent  editorial  upon  the  amusement  which  threatens  to 
take  the  place  of  baseball  as  the  Great  American  Game — namely, 
lynching — the  Arg-onaut  thinks  to  explain  the  cause  by  an  arm- 
chair ethnography  of  the  negro.  It  gravely  propounds  that  the 
negro  is  from  Africa,  and  that  in  yonder  Darkest  Incontinent 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  morality.  From  the  depths  of  its 
philologic  lore  it  assures  us  that  **in  the  native  tongue  of  the 
negro  in  Africa  **  (just  which  one  of  the  hundreds  of  tongues,  is 
not  specified),  *' there  is  not  even  a  word  for  chastity."  Ergo, 
no  wonder  that  chaste,  courageous  and  refined  American  citizens 
hold  picnics,  and  run  special  trains  to  Barbecue  Negroes,  and 
take  Home  a  Piece  of  Meat  for  the  Baby  to  Play  with. 
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Doubtless  the  nefirro  knows  no  better.  Doubtless,  also,  neither 
does  the  Ar£rona$tt.  There  are  philologists  to  whom  it  would 
occur  that  virtue  need  not  be  defined  until  rice  is  familiar.  As 
every  ethnolog'ist  knows,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  savage 
tribe  where  there  is  not  at  least  as  much  sexual  morality  as  in 
any  American  city.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  journal  of  the  moral  and 
mental  size  of  the  Arg-onaut  should  too  often  be  marred  by  a 
certain  race  bigotry  which  is  the  very  quintessence  of  ignorance. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  the  expert  of  any  line 
catches  the  Arg^onaut  napping  ;  for  in  most  things  it  is  itself 
expert.  But  Newspaper  Science  is  as  cheap  and  silly  in  anthro- 
pology as  it  is  in  everything  else ;  and  the  Argonaut^  more  than 
almost  any  other  publication  in  America,  has  habitual  fun  with 
the  average  manifestation  of  it. 

Quite  apart  from  'ologies,  and  merely  within  the  domain  of 
common  sense,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  remark  that 
whatever  the  negroes  did  or  did  not  know,  by  grammar  or  by 
habit,  of  a  certain  virtue  before  they  were  imported  from  their 
barbarous  wilds  to  a  Christian  land,  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  coffee-colored  witnesses  indicates  that  they  have  not  been 
taught  it  by  precept  and  example  by  their  masters  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  apparently  no  particular  advantage  in  hold-     ^  no*abi,b 
ing  a  bull  by  one  dilemma  while  he  gores  you  with  the  carssr 

other.     If  you  must  tackle  the  beast  at  all,  it  is  well  to  closrd. 

grasp  both  horns  and  hold  him  off  in  reasonable  balance. 

The  retirement  of  Greneral  Miles,  coming  in  the  dog  days, 
has  provoked  more  than  the  due  meed  of  paragraphic  foolish- 
ness and  disproportion.  The  gallant  old  man  has  either  been 
disparaged,  or  put,  after  our  momentary  custom,  a  little  higher 
than  the  angels.  He  merits  neither.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  a  Greek  god  might  advantageously  swop  tenements  with 
Miles,  the  General  is  only  a  human  being ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  he  has  done  some  very  foolish  things,  neither  is  he 
to  be  cast  into  the  uttermost  deep.  It  is  just  as  well  to  remem- 
ber, now  that  his  official  career  is  rounded,  only  just  so  much  of 
his  weaknesses  as  not  to  encourage  their  like  in  other  officers ; 
and  all  of  the  high  honor  he  won  fairly  in  achievements  that 
may  well  set  a  copy  for  the  American  Army. 

In  war,  whether  in  the  great  Rebellion  or  on  the  once  wild 
Frontier,  Miles  was  a  thorough  soldier,  brave,  brainy  and  tire- 
less. So  far  as  his  military  record  is  concerned,  he  and  we  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  story  of  this  Boston  crockery  clerk  who 
rose  by  Merit  to  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
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To  exalt  him  high  above  any  contemporary  whatever  is  of 
course  absurd  ;  Miles  is  good  enough  as  Miles,  feet-to-the- 
ground,  without  throwing  others  down  to  pedestal  him  upon 
their  prostrate  forms  withal. 

In  peace  he  was  another  man,  and  hardly  so  impressive.  How 
much  of  his  best  known  actions  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
should  be  accounted  to  moral  courage  and  pure  patriotism,  and 
how  much  to  that  surpassing  vanity  which  has  been  the  root  of 
all  his  misfortunes  and  disappointments,  only  a  mind-reader 
could  determine.  His  feeling,  certainly,  in  the  Alger  embalmed 
beef  infamy  and  in  the  Philippine  atrocities,  did  him  credit ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  for  an  instant  that  many  of  his  methods 
of  leaking  his  feelings  must  put  him  outside  the  sympathy  of 
any  who  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  discipline  in  the  Army.  A 
general,  like  other  free-born  Americans,  is  entitled  to  own,  and 
employ,  a  mind  and  a  mouth  ;  but  he  is  under  peculiar  restric- 
tions of  good  taste,  of  common  sense,  and  of  honor,  not  to  run 
them  Wide  Open.  When  the  pressure  becomes  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  he  can  Resign  and  Talk. 

But  all  these  are  bygones.  Gen.  Miles  is  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  insubordinate.  He  is  now  just  a  private  citizen,  with 
a  magnificent  record  we  honor.  He  can  wear  common  clothes, 
go  as  he  pleases,  and  leave  his  mouth  apart  without  fear  of  put- 
ting his  uniform  into  it.  May  he  long  enjoy  these  rights  and 
emoluments. 

^  ,^„eT^  Amid  the  general  advance  of  intelligence  and  right 

BACK  TO  feeling,  which  is  leading  to  the  preservation  of  historic 

BARBARISM,  buildiugs  and  places,  it  is  discouraging  to  have  to  chron- 
icle a  shocking  lapse  toward  the  old  philistinism  in  this  State. 
The  beautiful  mission  of  La  Purisima  Concepcion,  near  Lompoc, 
Santa  Barbara  County,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting 
missions  (founded  in  1787)  is  being  razed  to  the  ground  by  its 
private  owners.  While  people  have  the  legal  right  to  do  such 
things,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization  that  they  are  permitted 
to  rob  their  children  and  ours  irremediably  ;  and  a  poor  testi- 
monial to  their  own  intelligence  and  public  spirit  that  they  care 
to.  The  exact  facts  of  this  pitiable  episode  will  be  duly 
presented. 

^„^  ^^-^  ^^  Youth  and  the  time  are  doubtless  past  when  a  **Cali- 

ONE  CASB  OP  •^ 

ARRKSTBD        fornia  Number,"  even  of  the   revered  Atlantic  (which 

DBVKI.OPMKNT.     ^^^^  ^g  ^Yiis  nosegay  for  July)  is  taken  solemnly  by  Cali- 

fornians — save  perhaps  in  some   incubator-club    of  fledgeling 

authors.     The  ability  of  several  Calif ornians  to  *'  write  things" 

has  become  rather  an  old  story,  here  as  elsewhere. 
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But  the  posies  were  well  meant  and  shall  be  graciously  worn. 
Certainly  none  of  this  is  California  at  its  best ;  but  most  of  it 
is  plenty  g'ood  enough  for  the  magazine  procession.  Character- 
istic stories  by  Margaret  Collier  Graham,  Mary  Austin  and 
Mabel  Craft  Deering;  solid  papers  by  Drs.  Jordan  and  Wheeler, 
John  Muir  and  Jack  London,  and  some  proper  poems,  make  a 
very  tolerable  showing — for  California-to-order. 

It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  uninitiate  reader  shall  not  be- 
gin with  the  opening  paper,  which  has  for  its  text  **  The  Liter- 
ary Development  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;"  for  the  judicious 
stranger,  after  a  brief  Bogging  Down  in  it,  would  doubtless 
conclude  he  wished  no  more  of  a  literature  thus  ''developed." 
It  teems  remarkable  that  even  so  far  away  as  Boston  such  a 
Laborious  Mouse  should  be  taken  for  adequate  parturition  in 
such  a  case.  To  say  nothing  of  its  own  literary  quality — with 
such  sentences  as  *'  Formality  was  often  greeted  by  what  to  it 
appeared  a  disregard  of  good  manners  only  pardonable  in  the 
barbarous'^  —  its  total  looseness  of  grasp  at  to  fact  (like  the 
absurd  picture  of  the  ''  Boom  ")»  its  lack  of  information  what- 
soever, and  its  woodpecker  theories — aside  from  all  this ;  even 
in  so  simple  a  matter  as  its  Catalogue  of  the  Literary  Ships,  it 
it  egregiously  bobtailed.  A  review  of  this  sort  which  absolutely 
forgets  Ambrose  Bierce,  Mary  Hallock  Poote,  Grace  Ellery 
Channing,  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  Chas.  Frederick  Holder,  T. 
S.  Van  Dyke,  C.  W.  Doyle,  Gwendolen  Overton,  and  many 
others,  reminds  one  of  the  Spanish  proverb  for  the  like  feasts  : 
"give  us  less  table-cloth  and  more  chocolate.*'  Some  touch  of 
information  and  appraisement  for  at  least  the  more  importa^t  of 
the  rather  large  number  of  Californians  who  have  won  success 
in  literature,  might  well  have  been  substituted  for  pages  of  toil- 
some theories,  which  are  not  even  of  the  category  "  Important 
If  True."  Mr.  Bashford  is  a  patient  and  growing  writer 
of  verse  ;  but  his  present  essay  reminds  one  irreverently  of  the 
modern  mother,  who  gently  separated  the  baby  from  a  violin* 
with  the  soothing  remark,  "  Let  go,  dear — you  can't  play 
on  it." 

Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the  Interior,  is  not  much  of  a     s^okb  out 
barker.     He   is  seldom  heard   from,  and  pegs  quietly  thb 

away  at  his  work  in  a  fashion  that  puts  a  vast  amount  varmints. 

behind  him  daily,  without  much  cultivation  of  the  newspapers. 
But  when  his  jaw  settles  together  it  is  pretty  likely  to  "stay 
sot." 

It  is  good  news  that  this  Bulldog  of  the  Interior  has  set  his 
teeth   in   the   anatomy  of   a  clique  that  has  notoriously   been 
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speculating  in  Indian  lands — and  has  beipw  to  shako.  How 
deep  and  how  high  this  scandal  reaches,  no  man  yet  knows, 
though  it  is  commonly  enough  known,  in  a  loose  way,  that  the 
Indians  of  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  are  being  wholesale 
*'done  up."  The  twin  territories  are  wonderfully  "progresa- 
ive"  and  "prosperous,"  largely  because  they  afford  so  good  a 
chance  to  get  rich  on  what  the  government  has  given  the  Indians 
for  homes. 

But  we  shall  know.  The  Secretary  is  not  gripping  a  mere 
coat-tail.  He  has  a  hold  on  the  flesh,  and  a  crowbar  won't 
loosen  him. 

If  the  tithe  of  the  published  charges  made  by  Mr.  Brosiut  can  be 
proved,  we  shall  see  about  the  most  shameful  swindle  in  all  our 
political  history.  For  extent  it  will  have  but  few  rivals,  and 
for  meanness  none.  United  States  officials,  paid  to  protect  the 
Indians,  seem  to  have  formed  syndicates  to  rob  them ;  and 
several  members  of  the  Dawes  Commission  are  in  the  scandalous 
category. 

Meantime,  that  other  Man  with  a  Fixed  Lower  Jaw,  who  has 
hunted  big  game  before  now,  as  well  in  office  as  on  the  plains, 
has  taken  up  the  trail  with  Hitchcock,  and  is  investigating 
through  trusted  agents  of  his  own.  With  two  such  Crocketts 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  Land-Steal  Coon  may  as  well  come 
down. 

If  these  outrageous  things  are  proved,  not  only  should  the 
severest  legal  penalty  be  visited  upon  the  Syndicated  Thieves ; 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  forget  the  public's  contempt  of 
them  as  about  the  poorest  and  most  abject  apologies  for  "  Busi- 
ness "  yet  found  out. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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Judg-ed  either  from  the  philoaophlc  or  the 
practical  stand  point.  Thi^  Gate  Beautiful^ 
*    '  conctAely  and  accurately  described  by  a  sab- 

title  as  Principles  and  Methods  in  Vital  Art  Education— in  a  book  of  the 
first  importance.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  deliberate  and  fully- 
ripened  answer  of  a  powerful  and  penetrating  mind  to  that  mighty  Why 
with  which  the  Universe  confronts  every  human  soul ;  an  answer  beaten 
out  from  the  work  and  research  and  observation  of  a  lifetime — modest, 
yet  confident—fearless,  reverent  and  hopeful.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
sums  up  for  other  teachers,  the  How  of  a  generation  of  successful  and  in- 
spiring teaching  and  direction  in  many  lines  of  applied  art. 

After  two  careful  readings  and  many  weeks  of  digestion,  I  do  not  feel  in 
the  least  moved  toward  the  insolence  of  attempting  to  criticise  in  detail, 
destructively  or  otherwise,  a  book  whose  author — ^John  Ward  Stimson — has 
so  fully  earned  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  in  his  own  field ;  nor  yet 
to  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  sum  up  in  a  few  lines  a  work  which  is  already, 
for  the  most  part,  a  concentrated  extract  of  thought.  Yet  one  may  crudely 
finger  out  certain  of  Prof.  Stimson's  basic  chords  somewhat  as  follows. 
He  undertakes  to  interpret  all  Life,  from  that  of  the  crystal  or  the  diatom 
to  that  of  the  archangel,  in  terms  of  purposeful  beauty.  Beauty  he  counts 
as  by  no  means  a  matter  of  accident  or  whim,  but  as  rooted  eternally  in 
the  infinite  laws  of  being.  All  artisanship,  all  science,  all  art  he  correlates 
into  a  many-toned  but  harmonious  expression  of  God — the  Master  Artist- 
Artisan,  whose  studio  and  workshop  is  the  universe.  And  the  true  function 
of  the  artist  is  to  grasp  and  to  give  out  whatever  portion  of  infinite  Truth 
and  Beauty  appeals  most  vitally  to  his  own  individuality. 

On  the  practical  side,  Prof.  Ward  states  his  curriculum  thus  : 

Promptly  and  clearly  to  show  stndents  those  Vital  Principles,  At>8olnte  Laws,  and 
Germinal  Elements  of  Beanty  which  underlie  all  rood  Art  work.  To  carefnlly  preserve, 
as  with  natural  plants,  the  freshness  of  their  indiTidnality  (without  stunting  by  mechan- 
ical or  artificial  means).  To  help  it  unfold  wholesomely,  and  cultivate  wisely  iu  senti- 
ment, taste,  imagination,  artistic  judgment  and  obseryation— as  liyinc  spring's  from  which 
its  beautiful  creations  must  arise. 

The  illustration  of  the  book  is  profuse,  beautiful,  and  of  the  most  con- 
crete value.  I  do  not  see  how  any  really  earnest  art  student  or  teacher  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  work.  It  is  only  bare  justice  to  add  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  publisher  who  has  cared — and  has  been  able — to  produce 
such  noble  work  in  such  fitting  form.  Albert  Brandt,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Cloth  edition,  royal  quarto,  $7.50,  net ;  postage,  40  cents.  Paper-covered 
edition  (from  the  same  plates),  $3.50,  net ;  postage,  26  cents. 

Very  few  of  those  who  conceive  themselves  to  have  something      thb  usb 
to  say  to  which  the  world  may  listen  with  profit,  speak  so  uni-  ^^ 

formly  in  clear,  ringing  and  original  tones  as  does  Jack  London. 
And  it  is  a  notable  cause  for  thankfulness  that  this  voice,  which  won  prompt 
and  eager  attention  at  its  first  ;uplifting,  betrays  neither  the  fat  wheeze, 
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which  is  a  danger  of  prosperity,  nor  the  crack  which  betokens  metal  too 
fragile  for  the  test  of  prompt  sales  and  large  editions.  His  latest  book, 
The  Call  of  the  Wild,  sounds  a  fuller,  deeper  tone  than  any  he  had  before 
reached.  Yet  it  is  no  more  than  the  story  of  a  dog — but  of  a  dog  bom 
to  the  purple  and  bred  in  luxury  who  is  caught  up  in  an  eddy  of  the 
gold-hungry  tide  that  swept  so  recklessly  to  tl*  frozen  North.  There  he  is 
most  foully  entreated,  but — since  it  was  learn  or  die — he  soon  learns  the 
law  of  club  and  fang  and  wins  utter  mastery  of  himself  and  of  his  kind. 
The  reader  meets  "  Buck  "  first  pacing  in  stately  content  about  a  fruit- 
ranch  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  leaves  him  finally  running  as  un- 
questioned king  of  the  timber  wolves  in  an  Alaskan  valley.  The  steps  by 
which  he  won  back  to  this  leadership  among  his  ancestral  kindred  form  a 
story  that  not  only  grips  and  holds  the  interest,  but  is  of  deep  evolutionary 
significance.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  exceptional  taste  and  skill,  and 
is  altogether  one  to  be  enjoyed.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  S'TORY  Though  wearing  the  guise  of  fiction,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard's 

WITHOUT  /r^^  ^/^g  Pleasure  of  His  Company  seems  to  be  really  a  fragment 

;A  Pi/yr.  ^^  autobiography,  glossed  but  lightly.  Certainly  **  Paul 
Clitheroe's "  experiences  tally  closely  in  many  respects  with  those  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  himself  some  thirty  years  ago ;  and  other  characters  intro- 
duced are  quite  recognizable  as  among  his  contemporaries  of  the  San 
Francisco  of  that  day.  Apparently,  Mr.  Stoddard  intends  to  describe  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  book  in  a  conversation  l)etween  **  Paul "  and 
"  Miss  Juno."    Here  is  a  part  of  it : 

Why  can't  I  tell  yon  the  story  of  one  fellow— of  myself  for  example  ;  how  one  day  I  met 
this  person  and  the  next  day  I  met  that  person,  and  the  next  week  some  one  else  comes  on 
to  the  staffe,  and  stmts  his  little  honr  and  departs.  I'm  not  trying-  to  flrire  my  audience, 
my  readers,  any  knowledcre  of  that  other  fellow.  My  reader  must  see  for  himself  how  each 
of  those  fellows  in  his  own  way  has  influenced  me.  The  story  is  my  story,  a  study  of  my- 
self, nothinir  more  or  less.  If  the  reader  don't  like  me  he  may  lay  me  down  in  my  cloth  or 
paper  corer,  and  hare  nothinir  more  to  do  with  me. 

The  result  of  following  this  method  is  a  book  entirely  out  of  the  common. 
But  it  was  worth  doing,  and  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  for  the  sus- 
picion that  it  might  well  enough  have  been  titled  Apologia  Pro  Mea  Vita, 
A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco.     $1.50  net. 

A  VKKY  A   Ward  of  King  Canute  is  a  romance  of  the  days  when  Canute 

HAN9Y  Qf  Denmark  and  Edmund  Ironside  were  arguing,  after  the  fashion 

in  which  argument  was  then  conducted,  over  the  possession  of 
England.  The  heroine  is  a  Norse  noblewoman,  young,  beautiful  and 
orphaned,  who  seeks  vengeance  and  finds  love.  The  story  is  full  of  life 
and  action,  and  the  author,  Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz,  has  taken  some  pains 
with  the  historic  fact.  One  of  my  volunteer  assistants  as  to  "  books  a 
boy'd  like"  observes  that  **  hands  were  distributed  more  numerously  per 
capita  in  those  days  than  now,  or  else  they  sprouted  more  rapidly  " — or 
words  to  that  effect.  He  instances  the  case  of  Roth  gar,  son  of  Lodbrok, 
who  had  his  left  hand  lopped  clean  off  on  page  79,  but  a  few  months  later, 
on  page  178,  is  able  to  bawl  a  command  for  silence  *'  through  the  trumpet 
of  his  hands."  But  this  doesn't  really  hurt  the  story.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.     Sl.SO. 

NBAK  THE  Prom  this  year's  grist  of  **  historical  romance,"  a  first  book  by 

HEAD  OF  Qne  Qf  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty  of  Stanford  Univer- 

THB  CLA.SS  »  "  -- 

sity — Roderick  Taliaferro^  by  George  Cram  Cook — is  distinctly 
the  best  which  has  so  far  come  to  my  table  ;  indeed  I  count  it  quite  as  good 
a  tale  of  love  and  adventures  as  Weyman's  Gentleman  of  France  or  Doyle's 
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White  Company,  with  some  points  to  the  g^ood  as  compared  with  either  of 
them.  The  title  role  is  played  by  a  young  ex-officer  of  the  Confederate 
army  who,  after  Ap|X)inattox,  has  g-one  to  Mexico.  There  he  draws  his 
sword  again,  and  is  ag-ain  on  the  losing  side.  From  the  final  tragedy  of 
the  Empire  he  barely  escapes  with  his  life,  yet  with  life's  richest  reward 
as  well.  The  action  is  full  of  life  and  vigor ;  the  love-story  is  especially 
charming;  the  historic  facts  are  not  unduly  juggled  with;  there  is  an 
agreeable  spice  of  humor,  and  an  occasional  touch  of  philosophic  thought 
of  a  grade  uncommon  in  novels  of  this  class.  Every  lover  of  romantic 
fiction  who  dips  into  this  tale  at  all  will  finish  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  an 
appetite  for  more  of  the  same  sort.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

There  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  that  Walks  in  New  Eng-      an 
land  was  written  a  bit  at  a  time  and  for  contemporaneous  publica-         KXCBi*i*BNT 
tion,  even  if  one  were  not  informed  as  to  Charles  Goodrich  Whit-  bi.end. 

ing's  column  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  Its  flavor  will  be  best 
appreciated  if  it  is  consumed  in  the  same  manner — a  few  mouthfuls  at  a 
time.  So  taken,  it  is  very  agreeable.  The  New  England  of  these  essays 
is  that  within  eye-reach  of  Mts.  Tom  and  Holyoke.  Mr.  Whiting  is  a 
genuine  nature-lover,  with  a  painter's  eye  for  color  and  atmosphere,  and  a 
habit  of  thought  which  is  both  poetic  and  philosophical.  Twenty-four 
full-page  illustrations,  reproduced  from  photographs,  add  charm  to  the 
book.    John  Lane,  New  York.    $1.50  net 

A  Gentleman  of  the  South  is  a  study  of  life  and  character  in  the      fiction 
"Black  Belt,"  rather  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  of  unusual  That  is 

charm  and  distinction.     It  is  fiction  pure  and  simple,  but  fiction  Truh. 

of  a  kind  which  is  in  some  sense  truer  than  the  cold  fact.  That  is,  it  gives 
a  more  vital  picture  of  how  men  lived  and  loved  and  did  there  and  then — 
of  motive  and  purpose  and  conscience — than  could  be  obtained  from  a  bare 
record  of  events.  Its  author,  William  Garrott  Brown,  had  already 
established  his  title  as  historical  student  of  breadth  and  penetration ;  this 
book  proves  him  story-teller  of  grace  and  power  as  well.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Gwendolen  Overton's  first  novel.    The  Heritage  of  Unrest,  was      duty 
of  quality   to  attract   more   than  casual   attention  ;    her  second,  against 

Anne  Cartnel,  strikes  a  fuller  chord  and  with  a  surer  touch.     In  ^'* 

setting  and  circumstance  this  story  is  very  different  from  the  other  ;  but 
both  are  pitched  to  the  same  keynote,  and  their  fundamental  meanings  are 
not  far  apart.  A  priest  in  an  isolated  ITrench-Canadian  community  and  his 
sister  are  the  leading  characters — both  strong  types,  full-blooded  and  all 
alive.  The  story  deals  with  their  trial  as  by  fire,  from  which  they  emerge, 
not  unscorched  but  of  proved  metal.  It  is  for  its  value  as  a  study  of  hered- 
ity, both  physical  and  spiritual,  of  loyalty  under  the  stress  of  conflicting 
claims,  and  of  final  turning  away  from  the  path  of  desire  to  that  of  duty 
that  the  book  must  be  judged  as  of  real  importance.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York ;  C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.     $1.50. 

His  Daughter  First,  by  Arthur  Sherburne   Hardy,   is  a   very      l«ovB  and 
well-bred  novel,  about  very  prosperous  people,  in  the  well-fed  year  mining 

STOCKS 

of  1902.  The  interest  is  divided  between  three  happily-ending 
love  stories — there  is  a  fourth  which  does  not  turn  out  so  well,  but  the 
victim  is  only  "companion"  to  the  "daughter"  referred  to  in  the  title, 
and  naturally  doesn't  count  much — and  certain  dealings  in  the  stock  of  an 
Arizona  copper-mine.  The  author's  skill  in  handling  the  social  and  emo- 
tional sides  of  his  tale  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  he  stumbles  over  some 
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of  the  business  details.  An  unlisted  mining  stock — ''a  curbstone  foot- 
ball "—would  hardly  be  regularly  quoted  on  the  ticker-tape  ;  nor  has  any 
copper  vein  in  Arizona  been  proved  to  run  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet 
in  depth.  Indeed  no  part  of  the  **Argonaut  mine  "  episode  is  convincing. 
Yet  one  would  not  willingly  miss  the  unconcerned  aplomb  with  which  the 
financial  freebooter  who  is  facing  loss  of  both  control  of  the  mine  and  a 
small  fortune  in  cash  sits  down  to  lunch  on  **a  small  steak  and  a  pint  of 
champagne;"  nor  the  generous  nerve  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  his 
financial  wreck  he  draws  a  check  for  $10,000  in  favor  of  a  young  man  un- 
known to  him  by  name,  who  has  just  shot  him.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co., 
Boston  ;  Stoll  A  Thayer  Co.,  Lros  Angeles.    $1.50. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Prof.  Joseph  I^e  Conte  wrote  his 
'*  reminiscences  "  for  the  entertainment  of  his  family,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  These  have  now  been  edited  by  William 
Dallam  Armes,  and,  with  additions  from  letters  and  other  sources,  are 
published  as  The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Le  Conte,  They  will  be  wel- 
come to  many  all  over  the  world  who  have  come  under  the  infiuence  of — 
and  have  loved—"  Professor  Joe."  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.25 
net;  postage  12  cents. 

Comet  Strong  of  Ireton^s  Horse  rises  distinctly  above  the  dead  level  of 
the  average  historical  romance.  There  is  a  good  love  story  in  it,  some 
brisk  fighting  but  not  too  much  gore,  a  mystery  well  maintained  to  the 
very  end,  and  some  reasonably  good  character  study.  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
and  their  Royalist  opponents  furnish  the  characters,  and  the  Protector 
plays  a  part.  Dora  Greenwell  McChesney,  who  has  dealt  with  these  times 
in  other  stories,  is  the  author.    John  Lane,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  May  Kellogg  Sullivan  has  made  two  trips  to  Alaska,  spending 
something  like  eighteen  months  there  in  all.  She  tells  of  her  experiences 
and  observations  briskly  and  entertainingly  in  A  Woman  Who  Went  to 
Alaska.  The  book  has  392  pages,  30  half-tone  illustrations,  and  closes  by 
finding  in  "our  safe  arrival  another  positive  proof  of  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God."  Published  by  the  author,  501  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 
$1.50. 

The  Reflections  of  a  Lonely  Man  are  rather  critical  than  constructive  ; 
they  ask  more  questions  than  they  answer ;  their  general  tone  is  that  of 
mildly  satirical  despondency.  But  they  make  it  evident  that  the  author — 
masked  under  the  initials  "A.  C.  M." — is  lonely,  if  at  all,  of  his  own 
choice.  His  ''reflections"  are  sufficiently  stimulating  and  provocative  of 
discussion  to  make  him  profitable  company  for  any  alert  mind.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1  net, 

Celia  Parker  Wooley's  view  of  life,  and  of  the  people  who  indulge  in  it, 
is  broad,  tolerant  and  cheerful.  The  Western  Slope ^  recently  published, 
contains  much  helpful  comment  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  almost  nothing 
with  which  one  need  quarrel  seriously — save  and  excepting  her  suggestion 
that  "  the  afternoon  of  life  "  commences  at  thirty  or  thereabouts.  For 
most  of  us  the  sun  has  by  no  means  reached  the  zenith  at  thirty.  William 
8. 1/ord,  Evanston,  111. 

Mistress  Alice  focelyn  Her  Letters^  "  In  the  Which  be  set  forth  an  Eng- 
lish Mayde's  Voyage  to  the  Province  of  Maine  and  what  did  Befall  her 
Thereafter,"  is  but  a  trifle — but  a  trifle  daintily  executed  and  most  agree- 
ably set.  It  is  "  endeavoured  by  "  (as  the  title  page  has  it,  to  my  distaste) 
C.  Emma  Cheney.    The  Blue  Sky  Press,  Chicago. 
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ETidence  continaes  to  accnmulate  that  the  man  who  wants  to  be      run  bad  mosaics 
both  clergyman  and  noreliat  U  commonly  unfit  for  either  pro-  Q^_^ 

feaaion.    Rer.  Thomas  Dizon»  Jr.,  gKYt  in  a  certain  amount  of  mdixitbr. 

testimony  to  that  e£fect  with  his  first  novel  The  Leopard's  5)^^/5— which, 
by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  *'weU  along  in  its  second  hundred  thousand." 
His  second  effort,  The  One  Woman^  is  conclusiye,  so  far  as  his  fitness  to  in- 
struct in  either  capacity  is  concerned,  though  it  will  doubtless  hare  a  very 
large  sale.  Its  hero  is  pictured  as  a  sort  of  cross  between  Apollo,  Sandow 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  minus  either  common-sense  or  self-restraint.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  story,  he  is  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  in  New  York,  with  a  lovely  wife,  somewhat  prone  to  jealousy  of 
his  female  parishioners,  and  inclined  to  be  **  nagging  "  on  occasion.  By 
the  middle  of  it,  he  has  divorced  her,  married  "  by  announcement'*  one  of 
the  most  voluptuous,  adoring  and  wealthy  of  his  former  parishioners,  and 
presides  over  a  colossal  Socialist  Temple  built  with  her  money.  At  the 
endy  he  Is  a  murderer  for  jealousy's  sake,  saved  from  the  electrical  chair 
only  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  his  first  wife,  and  re-united  to  her  within 
the  prison  walls.  The  characten  of  the  story  are,  without  exception,  mon- 
strosities, its  morals  mostly  immorals,  and  its  influence,  so  far  as  it  has 
any,  must  be  in  the  wrong  direction.  That  the  author  is  sincere,  eloquenti 
and  has  a  distinct  gift  for  story-telling,  merely  adds  to  the  mischievous 
possitnlities  that  lie  in  the  presentation  of  duty  as  mainly  a  matter  of  the 
emotions.    Doubleday,  Page  A  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Any  child  who  gets  a  chance  at  Florence  Peltier's  A  Japanese      flowbrs 
Garland^  will  read  it  through,  will  return  to  it,  and  will  get  from  from 

it  many  things  worth  remembering.    The  central  figure  is  a  Jap-  Nippon. 

anese  lad  of  twelve,  adopted  by  an  American  family,  who  adds  to  a  dainty 
knack  with  the  paint-brush,  a  delightful  store  of  tale  and  legend  of  his 
native  country.  Having  painted  a  charming  flower  garland  for  a  birthday 
present  to  a  girl  friend,  he  is  persuaded  to  talk  about  each  of  the  twelve 
flowers  at  a  series  of  Saturday-afternoon  gatherings  of  his  playmates.  The 
author's  style  is  simple,  direct  and  entertaining,  her  selection  of  both  fact 
and  fancy  discriminating,  and  the  book  is  a  distinctly  worthy  addition  to 
the  reading-list  for  children.  It  seems  specially  adapted  for  use  in  school 
work.  The  illustrations  by  Genjiro  Yeto  are  thoroughly  characteristic. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    75  cents,  net 

The  Relacion  of  Miguel  de  Loarca,  soldier  and  settler  in  the  Philippines, 
occupies  the  larger  part  of  Vol.  V  of  The  Philippine  Islands,  Both  the 
Spanish  text  and  an  English  translation  of  this  important  source  are 
given.  It  is  in  effect  a  summing-up  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
concerning  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants  in  the  year  1582.  Other  im- 
portant documents  are  two  letters  from  Bishop  Salazar,  a  document  giving 
instructions  to  the  Philippine  commissary  of  the  Holy  Ofiice,  and  the  decree 
establishing  a  rojzl  Audiencia  at  Manila.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co., 
Cleveland.    55  volumes  :  $4  each. 

There  is  much  accurate  information  and  some  valid  argument  in  William 
C.  £<dgar's  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat  But  the  matter  is  neither  well 
selected  nor  well  arranged,  the  title  of  the  book  does  not  approximately  fit 
its  contents,  the  illustrating  seems  to  have  been  done  on  the  basis  of  using 
what  happened  to  be  on  hand,  and  the  index  is  simply  ridiculous.  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  very  far  from  creditable  to  the  anther— for  many  years 
editor  of  the  foremost  American  milling  journal — or  the  publishers.  D. 
Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York.    $1  net;  posUge,  10  cents. 
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The  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  WUUam  Edward  Tire- 
bnck's  '  Tivixt  God  and  Mammon  U  rather  a  weak-kneed  brother  for  two 
tolerably  fine  women  to  struggle  over.  Mammon — that  is,  the  rich  girl 
with  a  Bishop  for  a  relative — gets  him,  and  is  sorry  for  it  later  on.  Hall 
Caine,  in  an  Introductory  Memoir,  says  that  *'the  pastoral  scenes  in  the 
farmhouse  in  Wales  are  .  .  .  among  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  rural  life 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  modem  fiction."  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.50. 

Gertrude  Atherton's  contribution  to  the  series  of  *'Iyittle  Novels  by 
Favorite  Authors  "  is  called  Mrs.  Pendleton'* s  Four-in-Hand,  It  is  as 
sparkling  as  gilt  tinsel,  and  of  as  much  consequence.  William  Stearns 
Davis  offers  The  Saint  of  Dragon'' s  Dale  in  the  same  series.  This  needs 
no  more  accurate  description  than  is  to  be  found  on  the  title-page — '*A 
Fantastic  Tale."    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    50  cents  each. 

Evenings  in  Little  Russia  is  a  competent  translation  of  Nikolai  Grogol's 
"  Evenings  in  a  Village  Near  Dikanka."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  oc- 
casionally to  quote  with  approval  the  publisher's  statement  concerning  a 
book  presented ;  in  this  case  it  runs,  ''  the  first  adequate  rendering  into 
English  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Russian  literature." 
William  8.  Lord,  Evanston,  111.    $1. 

In  his  Essentials  of  American  History  Thomas  Bonaventure  Lawlor 
aims  to  '*show  the  part  played  by  all  ihe  elements,  racial  and  religious,  that 
have  made  contributions  to  American  history  " — which  is  a  pretty  large 
order  for  an  elementary  text-book.  But  he  has  succeeded  exceptionally 
well  in  his  endeavor  to  ''hold  the  scale  evenly  balanced  on  all  questions ; " 
and  the  work  deserves  approval  as  a  whole.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1. 

Bachelor  Bigotries^  "  compiled  by  an  old  maid,  approved  by  a  young 
bachelor,  illustrated  by  an  ex-bachelor  and  published  by  a  young  married 
man,"  consists  of  some  hundreds  of  quotations,  mostly  cynical,  on  love, 
marriage  and  kindred  subjects.  The  book  is  attractive  in  form  and  appear- 
ance, as  is  customary  with  the  offerings  of  this  publishing  ihouse.  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Anarchist  Constitution^  as  offered  by  a  San  Franciscan  who  pro. 
claims  himself  to  be  an  anarchist,  is  quite  a  marvel  of  crack-brained  inge* 
nuity.  This  particular  gentleman's  remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from 
law  is  a  good  deal  more  law  with  no  effective  method  of  enforcing  it. 
Radical  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco.    50  cents. 

A  little  of  the  particular  brand  of  humor  exploited  in  I.  K.  Friedman's 
Autobiography  of  a  Beggar  ought  to  go  a  long  way.  The  editor  of  the 
periodical  in  which  it  originally  appeared  by  installments  was  perhaps 
justified  in  using  it  as  an  oddly-favored  spice  ;  but  it  was  not  worth  putting 
into  book  form.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 

Seventeen  of  Mrs.  Steel's  stories  of  India  have  been  gathered  under  the 
title  In  the  Guardianship  of  God.  Each  one  of  them  is  worth  while,  and 
one — though  but  a  tale  of  a  cow  in  famine  time  and  her  old  Brahmin 
owner — is  simple  and  touching  enough  to  be  called  classic.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  leading  character  in  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  A  Prince  of  Sinners 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  real  life  as  one  of  Ouida's  heroes.  The 
story,  however,  will  serve  as  well  as  another  for  an  idle  hour,  especially 
since  the  sins  appear  only  in  retrospect.  I/ittle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.50. 

Solar  Heat,  Its  Practical  Applications,  by  Charles  H.  Pope,  is  a  record 
of  some  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  harness  the  sunbeams, 
and  an  argument  in  favor  of  giving  concentrated  attention  to  that  task. 
Published  by  the  author,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston.    $1. 

Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley  offers  his  American  Government  as  a  text-book  for 
use  in  secondary  schools.  It  seems  to  deserve  hearty  recommendation  for 
that  purpose.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1  net. 

Chari«bs  Amadon  Moody. 
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Conducted  by  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTH E. 


THE    INSTINCT   OF    DEVELOPMENT. 

OME  shrewd  philosopher  has  luminously  said :  "  In  a  truly 
living:  or^fanism,  the  instinct  of  development  is  wiser 
than  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest."  This  remark  is  pro- 
foundly true.  And  if  we  attempt  to  ignore  it,  we  invite  failure 
to  fall  upon  all  our  efforts  to  build  California  and  the  West.  We 
may  scheme  and  plan,  but  we  shall  succeed  in  the  end  only  as 
our  proi:ram  conforms  to  the  instinct  of  development  sprin^finfif 
from  the  heart  and  soul  of  things.  This  being  so,  nothing  is 
more  valuable  just  now  than  a  knowledge  of  social  and  economic 
tendencies  in  this  and  in  other  new  countries  having  similar 
problems  to  solve.  Without  such  knowledge,  we  may  formulate 
plans  which  appear  to  be  theoretically  sound,  and  even  scientific ; 
but  if  they  do  not  run  with  the  grain  of  events  they  can  have 
only  academic  value.  In  that  case,  they  cannot  assist,  but  only 
impede  our  progress.  The  experience  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  framed  the  Works  Bill  is  a  case  in  point.  Those  who  lent 
their  support  to  that  measure  in  the  utmost  good  faith  wtre 
amazed  to  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  leaders  without  a 
following.  The  truth  was,  they  tried  to  run  counter  to  the  in- 
stinct of  development  as  it  is  manifested  today  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  arid  region.  They  failed.  And  pre- 
cisely the  same  fate  will  overtake  those  who  seek  to  formulate 
an  alternative  measure,  if  they  proceed  in  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  same  inexorable  instinct. 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  engaged  in 
work  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  review  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  has  slowly  advanced  to  settlement  in  a  hundred  years.  I 
have  sat  in  my  library  and  summoned  up  all  the  great  figures 
of  the  past — Lewis  and  Clark,  threading  their  way  through  the 
untrodden  wilderness  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia ;  Zebulon  Pike,  invading  the  wilds  of  Colorado  and 
hanging  his  name  upon  its  loftiest  peak,  to  remain  forever ; 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  Ramsay  Crooks,  building  their  trading 
post  in  the  farthest  corner  of  Oregon  ;  Captain  Bonneville,  ex- 
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ploring:  the  great  valleys  of  the  Rockies  and  beyond ;  John  C. 
Fremont,  finding:  paths  to  the  Pacific  ;  Francis  Parkman,  fol- 
lowing the  Oregon  trail,  and  Richard  H.  Dana,  rounding 
the  Horn  and  coasting  the  shores  of  two  continents.  Then, 
after  the  explorers  and  pioneer  tourists,  I  have  beheld  the 
migration  of  the  English-speaking  settlers  and  home-builders— 
Brigham  Young  and  his  fugitive  followers;  the  miners  and 
early  ranchers  who  rushed  in  whenever  they  caught  the  glitter 
of  gold  among  the  mountains  of  a  dozen  nebulous  States  and 
Territories  ;  N.  C.  Meeker  and  his  fellow-colonists  of  Greeley ; 
the  Anaheim,  Orange  and  Riverside  settlers  who  became  the 
forefathers  of  a  new  era  in  Southern  California.  And  after 
them,  the  men  of  enterprise  and  of  capital  who  came  to  build 
railroads,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  big  cities,  and  to  take  up  the 
work  of  irrigation  on  a  grander  scale  after  it  had  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  pioneer  tillers  of  the  soil.  All  these  have 
marched  before  me — the  long  procession  of  a  century,  from  1803 
to  1903.  I  have  heard  the  creak  of  their  ox-carts,  the  clatter  of 
their  horses'  hoofs.  I  have  warmed  myself  at  their  campfires, 
and  stood  with  them  and  gazed  into  the  gloom  of  darkening 
valleys,  up  to  the  somber  peaks  of  mighty  mountains,  and  still 
further  up  to  '*  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars." 
And,  as  time  wore  on,  I  have  felt  the  thrill  of  the  first  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  as  it  broke  the  stillness  of  the  wilderness,  and 
have  gloried  as  man  laid  his  hand  on  great  rivers  and  made  them 
subservient  to  his  control.  For  if  you  live  in  a  quiet  place,  not 
too  near  to  men  nor  too  far  from  nature,  and  if  you  concentrate 
your  mind  upon  some  large  object  of  study  and  of  thought,  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  make  the  stream  of  events  turn  back  and 
flow  past  you,  nor  even  to  associate  for  a  time,  in  a  certain  in- 
tangible yet  very  real  sense,  with  those  kindred  spirits  who 
have  gone  before.  Under  such  circumstances,  you  create  an 
atmosphere  of  your  own,  and  find  it  peopled  with  those  who 
seem  almost  as  palpable  as  the  members  of  your  household,  and 
marked  with  events  infinitely  more  live  and  interesting  than 
those  chronicled  in  the  morning  paper.  In  this  way  I  have 
tried  to  discover  the  real  tendencies  of  the  time  as  influenced 
by  the  instinct  of  development,  with  particular  reference  to  irri- 
gation.    What  is  the  result  ? 

THK  PARADOX  ^^^  story  of  irrigation  in  the  West  is  a  marvelous 

OF  SUCCESS  paradox  of  success  and  failure.     The  first  ditch-builders 

AND  FAixuRK.     ^gj.g  ^^^  Mormons.     They  had  no  capital  save  brains 

and  muscle.       If   there  had  been    rich  men    among    them,    a 

place  to  buy  provisions  and  a  chance  to  hire  labor,  they  might 

have  proceeded  very    differently    from  what  they   did.      The 
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rich  men  might  have  taken  possession  of  the  streams  and,  by 
virtue  of  that  stratefific  advantage,  found  a  way  to  get  large 
areas  of  land  into  their  private  ownership.  In  that  case,  the 
settlement  of  Utah  would  have  been  begun  with  speculation  in 
land  and  water  which,  if  successful,  would  have  produced  a  few 
water-lords  and  landlords  and  a  large  community  of  tenant 
farmers.  Some  of  the  latter  would  have  bought  land  and  be- 
come independent  after  awhile,  though  more  would  have  de- 
generated into  hired  laborers.  But  there  was  neither  money, 
provisions  nor  labor  open  to  hire.  Therefore,  only  one  thing 
could  be  done.  All  the  men  must  pull  off  their  coats  and  go  to 
digging  ditches.  The  land  must  be  divided  into  small  tracts, 
to  be  shared  among  all  in  proportion  to  the  labor  put  into  the 
effort  to  bring  the  indispensable  water.  The  result :  coopera- 
tive canals,  multitudes  of  landed  proprietors,  plenty  to  eat,  no 
water-lords,  no  landlords — and  a  degree  and  diffusion  of  pros- 
perity (accompanied  with  a  virility  of  civil,  religious  and  indus- 
trial institutions),  at  which  many  good  people  stand  fairly 
aghast. 

The  Mormons,  ever  the  best-advertised  people  in  the     „„«^^« 

'  •  ,  8UCCBS8  OF 

country,  became  the  teachers  of  the  other  early  com-  coopbkativb 

munities  which  followed  them  into  the  West.     Settlers  kffort. 

built  their  own  ditches,  individually  or  collectively.  They 
owned  the  land,  tilling  it  themselves.  And  so  they  owned  the 
water  and  distributed  it  themselves.  It  was  a  simple  partner- 
ship as  to  water,  and  absolute  independence  as  to  land.  Some- 
times there  were  only  two  or  three  partners,  sometimes  a  few 
score,  sometimes  a  few  hundred.  But  the  principle  was  always 
the  same.  It  was  by  this  means  that  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  arid  region  obtained  its  earliest  and  firmest  grasp  upon 
the  soil.  The  process  went  on  prosperously  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  paused  only  when  there  were  no  longer  opportunities 
within  reach  of  comparatively  poor  men.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  struggling  settlers  could 
not  go.  They  could  not  invest  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  making  the  land  ready  to  produce  its  first  sack  of  grain  or 
potatoes.  They  could  not  wait  years  for  a  return  upon  their 
labor  and  investment.  But  what  they  could  do  was  done 
bravely,  energetically  and  cheerfully.  They  pushed  their  way 
into  localities  remote  from  railroads,  cities  and  seaboard. 

Now  comes  the  remarkable  part  of  the  story.  These  cooper- 
ative undertakings  were  almost  uniformly  successful.  There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  failure  to  make  a  living  and 
win  a  substantial  competence  on  the  part  of  men  who  owned 
both  land  and  water,  and  thus  became  absolute  masters  of  their 
destiny.     They  settled  in  some  of  the  most  forbidding  places. 
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but  they  prospered.  Grood  business  men  would  have  told  them 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  succeed  without  capital,  markets,  or 
transportation  facilities.     Bui  they  did  succeed, 

ABSOI.UTB  What  could  have  been  more  natural  than  that  this  mar- 

FAII.URB  OF  velous  record  of  success  should  attract  capital  into  the 
sPBcui,ATioN.  ^^^^  channel  ?  The  larger  and  better  opportunities  lay 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  class  who  had  only  their  labor  and 
humble  savings  to  invest.  Why  not  give  the  Eastern  and  for- 
eign investor  a  chance  ?  Take  these  wasting  waters  of  the 
West  and  capitalize  them.  Issue  stocks  and  bonds  against 
them;  sell  the  securities  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  take  the 
proceeds  and  build  reservoirs  and  canals.  Let  the  settlers  come 
in  and  occupy  the  land.  With  water,  it  is  worth  $25,  $50 — yes» 
$100 — per  acre.  It  will  pay  good  dividends  on  such  a  valuation. 
Let  it  be  sold  at  these  prices,  with  good,  smart  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments.  And  then  let  the  water  be  sold  and  rented. 
What— both?  Why,  certainly.  First,  sell  a  "water  right," 
which  is  the  right  to  rent  water.  Then  proceed  to  rent  it  and 
collect  annual  rates.  Ah,  what  an  opportunity  was  lost  when 
those  Mormons  were  turned  loose  in  the  desert  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny  1  Here  are  200,000  of  them  using  water  as  freely  as 
air  and  sunshine  and  not  paying  a  red  cent  in  tribute  to  the  thrifty 
financiers  of  New  York,  Boston  and  London.  It  was  too  late  to 
remedy  that  oversight,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur 
again. 

So  the  promoters  and  speculators  argued.  They  issued  a  pros- 
pectus as  alluring  as  a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  there 
was  no  magic  about  it,  for  the  facts  of  success  were  piled  up 
in  every  Western  valley,  high  as  the  mountains.  The  pioneers 
had  demonstrated  the  value  of  irrigation  as  a  financial  propo- 
sition. It  only  remained  for  money  to  come  in  and  do  its 
work ;  then  to  fold  its  hands  and  collect  its  dividends.  And 
money  came — but  not  the  dividends.  Millions — tens  of  millions 
— were  invested  in  the  new  speculation.  There  was  a  period 
when  anybody  could  float  an  irrigation  scheme  in  any  market. 
But  now  no  one  can  do  so.  A  man  who  went  to  London  with 
California  irrigation  bonds  a  few  years  ago  was  politely  shown 
to  the  door  with  the  remark  :  *'  Leave  them  on  the  pedestal  of 
Nelson's  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square.  You  need  not  worry — no- 
body will  take  them."  The  remark  was  approximately  correct. 
No  enlightened  mind  would  take  them  and  agree  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  earning  dividends  by  selling  American  settlers 
the  right  to  rent  melting  snow,  and  of  collecting  interest  for  the 
'use  of  Grod's  singing  brooks.  Briefly,  the  speculation  was  a 
failure— total  and  irretrievable.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
where  the  enterprise  of  owning  water  apart  from  land,  and  tell- 
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ing  or  rentini:  it  to  those  who  till  the  soil,  has  returned  reg'ular 
and  permanent  dividends  on  the  actual  investment. 

Is  there  anybody  who  desires  to  take  issue  with  me  as  to     ^  ^^^ 
the  facts  of  history  in  this  matter  ?  Surely,  no  one  will  historic  fact 

arise  to  dispute  the  success  of  joint  ownership  of  land  and  disputed  ? 

water  as  illustrated  by  the  cooperative  organizations  all  over 
the  West.  But  possibly  some  one  may  claim  that  the  private 
speculation,  based  on  ownership  of  water  apart  from  land,  has 
turned  out  better  than  I  have  said.  Very  well ;  let  such  person 
send  me  a  list  of  successful  enterprises,  with  full  particulars. 
Remember  the  conditions  :  a  list  of  enterprises  where  water  was 
owned  as  a  separate  commodity  to  be  sold  or  rented  to  the  land- 
owners, and  which  paid  reasonable  dividends  regularly  and  over 
a  sufficient  period  to  justify  us  in  considering  it  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, and  thus  permanent — the  dividends  to  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  actual  investment  and  to  be  collected  from  no 
other  source  than  water  sales  and  rentals.  Instances  can  be 
found  where  promoters  have  sold  out  at  a  profit  and  unloaded  on 
the  investing  public,  but  that  does  not  constitute  a  success  in 
the  sense  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Other  instances  may  be 
found  where  enterprises  have  passed  through  one  or  more  re- 
ceiverships and  thus  been  able  to  *'  boil  out  "  a  large  part  of  the 
investment  and  pay  a  profit  to  a  second  or  third  set  of  owners, 
obtaining  the  property  at  a  percentage  of  the  original  cost. 
Such  cases  do  not  fairly  meet  my  question,  of  course.  They  only 
emphasize  the  point  made  against  the  speculation  in  water.  I 
have  said  that  there  is  '*  scarcely  an  instance  "  of  success  in  this 
field  of  enterprise.  If  there  be  a  few,  they  represent  only  the 
proverbial  exception  to  a  rule  which  we  all  know  to  be  general. 
Let  us  see  just  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  examples  which 
illustrate  the  rule. 

The  famous  Riverside  settlement  in  California  repre-     ^ 
sented  one  of  the  very  earliest  departures  from  the  usual         striking  casks 
pioneer  method  of  cooperative  ditch-building.  It  was  in-  ^  point. 

tended  to  follow  the  Utah  precedent,  but  the  cost  proved  too 
great  and  a  capitalist  had  to  be  found.  He  was  a  good  capital- 
ist in  every  sense,  but  the  experiment  was  not  successful.  Di- 
vided ownership  of  land  and  water  simply  would  not  work.  One 
interest  or  the  other  must  dominate.  In  the  end,  the  many  who 
owned  and  tilled  the  land  bought  out  the  one  who  owned  the 
water.  Then  came  peace  and  prosperity,  and  not  until  then. 
The  capitalist  in  this  case  did  not  lose  money,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  but  he  did  find  that  the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  money  was  to  withdraw  from  the  speculation  in  water. 
For  a  few  years  the  Bear  Valley  enterprise  at  Redlands  was 
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everywhere  held  up  as  a  shining  example  of  the  immense  profits 
to  be  g'ot  from  water  speculation.  The  stock  mounted  higfher 
and  hii^her.  "How  far  has  the  Bear  jumped  today?"  they 
asked  each  other  in  the  London  clubs.  The  day  came  when  the 
Bear  jumped  down,  to  rise  no  more.  And  after  a  receivership 
which  has  lasted  ten  mortal  years,  Bear  Valley  and  all  the 
ditches  in  its  neighborhood  are  going  into  one  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, owned  by  the  men  who  pick  their  dividends  right  oflf  the 
orange  trees.  They  are  buying  the  works  for  much  less  than 
they  cost  and  infinitely  less  than  they  are  worth.  Some  one  has 
paid  about  three  million  dollars  for  "  experience  "  in  water  spec- 
ulation, yet  Redlands  is  bigger,  better  and  brighter  than  ever. 
Take  the  great  enterprise  on  the  Bear  River  in  Utah,  which  was 
capitalized  at  two  million  dollars.  In  that  case,  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  works  was  actually  completed  and  everything  ready  for 
the  settler.  The  settler  did  not  come,  but  the  receiver  did. 
And,  after  hopeless  floundering  for  a  number  of  years,  the  en- 
terprise fell  into  the  lap  of  the  people  who  chiefly  made  Utah 
what  it  is.  I  assume  they  got  what  Fra  Elbertus  would  describe 
as  ''  a  pretty  fairish  "  bargain.  In  the  meantime,  another  set 
of  investors  had  graduated  from  the  School  of  Experience  in 
Water  Speculation  with  handsomely  engraved  diplomas  known 
as.** securities,"  chiefly  valuable  as  souvenirs  of  the  wild  and 
woolly  West.  I  might  take  my  readers  into  every  State  and 
Territory — into  almost  every  valley  where  capital  was  induced 
to  invest  in  such  undertakings — and  we  should  find  the  same 
story  of  failure  and  disappointment.  It  is  painful  to  specify, 
but  the  facts  are  indisputable.  They  speak  for  themselves  in 
thunder  tones. 

THE  woRxniG  ^hj  did  irrigation  enterprise  succeed  when  ownership 

OP  THB  of  land  and  water  was  united  in  the  proprietors  and 

i,Aw.  tillers  of  the  soil  ?  Because  it  accorded  with  "the  instinct 
of  development"  which  "is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest." 
Why  did  irrigation  enterprise  fail  when  one  set  of  men  owned 
the  water  and  another  set  of  men  owned  the  land  ?  Because  it 
failed  to  accord  with  that  imperious  instinct  which  will  not  be 
denied.  That  was  the  big  generic  reason  in  both  cases.  There 
were  many  details,  some  of  which  I  had  intended  to  set  forth, 
and  then  to  apply  in  the  discussion  of  the  irrigation  measure 
which  the  Constructive  League  will  bring  forward  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people.  But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  series  of  talks  on  this  general  topic,  begun  last 
month,  will  be  continued  until  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  sub- 
ject. Then  our  readers  will  be  ready  for  an  outline  of  the  meas- 
ure to  be  offered  as  a  substitute  to  the  Works  Bill. 

Wm.  E.  Smythb. 
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GLORIOUS    OLD    AGE. 


0ff  RECENT  letter  from  Edward  Everett  Hale,  now  in  his 
jT*  eighty-second  year,  is  a  forcible  reminder  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  jgrr  and  old  age.  Merely  to  be  old  is  not  neces- 
sarily beautiful  or  dignified,  though  it  is  always  a  title  to  re- 
spect. Old  age  is  not  equally  becoming  to  all  men  and  women. 
Some  minds  grow  narrow,  some  tempers  sour  or  sordid,  with 
time.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  years  appear  to  deal  kindly  with  the 
good  and  great.  Standing  with  their  faces  to  the  sunset,  they 
become  better  and  greater  than  ever.  How  often,  too,  they 
seem  proof  against  the  ravages  of  the  years  with  which  other 
people  are  so  often  marked  I  Their  eyes  do  not  grow  dim,  their 
hearing  dull,  their  voices  feeble,  nor  do  their  hands  tremble — 
at  least,  not  the  good  and  great  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
behold  in  the  glory  of  their  old  age. 

Is  it  true,  after  all,  that  he  has  most  who  gives  most — that  he 
only  saves  his  life  who  loses  his  life  in  the  service  of  others — 
true,  I  mean,  here  and  now,  as  well  as  in  the  beyond  ?  And  is 
it  this  which  makes  Edward  Everett  Hale  so  lovely,  even  after 
he  has  written  his  '*  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years"  and  turned 
back  to  his  accustomed  tasks  ?  Years  ago,  when  a  boy,  I  could 
not  quite  comprehend  the  meaning  of  Senator  Hoar  when  I  heard 
him  say  in  a  public  address  :  ^'  Josiah  Quincy  at  ninety,  John 
Quincy  Adams  at  eighty,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  at  three-score 
and  eighteen,  were  infinitely  younger  than  many  a  doughface, 
though  he  have  just  marched — a  little  old  man — from  the 
womb."  I  did  not  know  the  doughfaces  then,  nor  the  young  old 
men.  Now  I  have  met  both.  The  Senator  is  right — the  old 
men  are  "  infinitely  younger."  And  Edward  Everett  Hale,  still 
planning  and  doing  for  the  race,  without  distinction  of  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  is  about  the  youngest  of  them 
all. 

A  grand  ol4  man  of  our  own  is  Will  Green  of  Colusa.  How 
young  he  seems  in  comparison  with  the  doughfaces  whom  he  is 
ever  stirring  to  action  I  Day  after  day  he  keeps  at  his  tireless 
work.  Others  get  weary,  but  not  this  youth  in  his  glorious 
seventies.  Others  falter  at  difficulties,  and  lose  faith  in  them- 
selves and  their  fellows,  but  not  this  man  who  has  given  the 
best  of  his  long  life  to  the  service  of  the  people,  without  money 
and  without  price.  I  know  men  of  half  his  years  who  have 
already  grown  gray  and  bent  in  chasing  dollars.  I  know  men 
of  fifty  or  sixty  who  look  and  act  much  older  than  Dr.  Hale  or 
General  Green.  They  certainly  have  worked  no  harder,  but  they 
have  worked  exclusively  for  themselves.  They  have  lived  within 
narrow  horizons.  They  have  never  felt  the  pulse-beat  of  hu- 
manity. And  they  are  old.  Yes,  and  poor,  though  rated  high 
in  Bradstreefs.  And  there  is  Madame  Severance.  Who  says 
she  is  old  ?  Her  face  does  not  say  so  nor  her  voice,  her  eyes, 
her  hand-clasp.  What  keeps  her  young,  in  spite  of  the  years  ? 
Is  it  the  fact  that  her  thought  is  all  for  others ;  that  she  lives 
in  a  world  of  big  ideas  and  constantly  lends  her  effort  to  the 
doing  of  big  things  ?  Is  it  this  that  makes  her  so  much  younger 
than  the  society  women  who  were  born  so  many  years  later  ?  I 
can  see  no  other  explanation. 
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I  know  an  old  gentlemen  who  lives  in  a  large  and  beautiful 
house,  set  in  the  midst  of  two  acres  of  valuable  city  property. 
His  banker  tells  me  he  is  worth  at  least  twenty  million  dollars, 
perhaps  more.  He  is  utterly  obscure  except  for  a  few  blocks 
around  his  place,  and  would  be  there  but  for  the  size  of  his 
house.  He  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  some  months  ago 
and  solicited  to  contribute  to  a  worthy  public  object.  It  came 
hard,  but  at  last  he  gave  it  up.  Do  you  ask  how  much  ?  Two 
dollars  1  And  he  is  "worth"  twenty  million.  How  "worth" 
it  ?  Is  he  "worth"  it  to  society,  to  humanity,  to  the  town  in 
which  he  lives,  or  even  to  himself  ?  "Worth  I  " — what  a  per- 
version of  terms  1  At  the  same  rate  of  valuation,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Will  C.  Green,  Catherine  M.  Severance,  and  their 
kind,  must  be  "worth  "  several  billion. 

In  no  spirit  of  uncharitableness,  but  as  a  means  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to 
make  their  lives  count,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  call  attention 
occasionally  to  these  contrasts.  We  hear  enough,  if  not  too 
much,  of  those  who  have  got  rich  by  making  and  saving  money. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  speak  now  and  then  of  those  who  have 
got  rich  by  adding  to  the  stun  of  human  happiness.  As  they 
stand  upon  the  heights  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  they  can  say 
with  that  other  billionaire,  John  G.  Whittier  : 

How  softly  ebb  the  tides  at  will  I 

How  fields,  once  lost  or  won, 
Now  lie  behind  me  green  and  still 

Beneath  a  level  sun  I 

How  hushed  the  hiss  of  party  hate, 

The  clamor  of  the  throng  ! 
How  old,  harsh  voices  of  debate 

Flow  into  rhythmic  song  ! 

Let  winds  that  blow  from  heaven  refresh. 

Dear  Lord,  the  languid  air  ; 
And  let  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 

Thy  strength  of  spirit  share. 

And,  if  the  eye  must  fail  of  light. 

The  ear  forget  to  hear, 
Make  clearer  still  the  spirit's  sight. 

More  fine  the  inward  ear  I 

Be  near  me  in  mine  hours  of  need 

To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn. 
And  down  these  slopes  of  sunset  lead 

As  up  the  hills  of  morn  I 

How  hollow  such  a  prayer  coming  from  the  lips  of  an  old  man 
or  woman,  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  with  nothing  in 
their  hands,  save  stocks  and  bonds  and  title  deeds  to  landed 
estates  I  But  how  rich  and  eloquent  when  spoken  by  those, 
like  Whittier,  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  battle  for  human 
rights,  and  whose  influence  is  to  remain  a  permanent  part  of  the 
wealth  of  mankind  I  And  what  a  cheering  thought  it  is  that 
none  are  so  poor  and  humble  that  they  may  not  accumulate  a 
competence  like  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  glorious  old  age  1 
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EIGHT    YEARS    AFTERWARD.* 

^N  the  15th  of  February,  1895,  William  E/Smythe,  then 
Bxecutive  Chairman  of  the  National  Irrig^ation  Confinress, 
called  on  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  at  his  home  in  Boston 
and  solicited  his  assistance  in  enlisting  settlers  for  a  colony  in 
Idaho. 

The  object  of  the  colony  was  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  making  homes  for  the  surplus  people  of  Eastern  cities  on  the 
desert  lands  of  the  West  and  thus  present  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  national  irrigation.  A  tract  of  land  had  been 
selected  in  the  Payette  Valley  of  Idaho  under  a  completed 
system  of  irrigation  canals,  then  owned  by  a  company  of  New 
York  capitalists.  The  land  to  be  coloniztd  was  chiefly  owned 
by  residents  of  Idaho,  who  had  taken  it  up  under  the  Desert 
Land  Law  as  a  speculation.     They  held  it  at  $20  an  acre. 

The  site  of  the  colony  was  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road (Oregon  Shortline)  and  an  equal  distance  from  the  nearest 
town  (Payette),  and  in  a  locality  where  practically  no  settle- 
ment had  been  made.  It  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  sage- 
brush, which  is  the  sure  index  of  good  soil. 

Dr.  Hale  instantly  consented  to  help.  He  gave  Mr.  Smythe 
letters  to  a  number  of  leading  Bostonians,  called  a  conference 
of  public-spirited  citizens,  and,  later,  presided  over  a  meeting 
at  Paine  Memorial  Hall.  Through  his  influence,  the  Boston 
newspapers  were  induced  to  give  large  publicity  to  the  matter. 
The  Associated  Press  telegraphed  an  account  of  the  meeting 
and  colony  project  throughout  the  United  States.  The  result 
was  a  large  manifestation  of  interest,  which  was  particularly 
marked  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Smythe  transferred  his  campaign  to  the  latter  city,  and 
in  a  period  of  seven  weeks  formed  the  Plymouth  Society,  con- 
sisting of  200  or  300  people.  This  society  sent  a  committee  at 
its  own  expense  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  colony  site 
and  plans.  The  report  was  most  favorable,  stating  that  the 
place  was  "better  than  represented,"  and  that  '*the  colony 
plan  is  endorsed  by  practical  men  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  country." 

The  colony  was  legally  incorporated  in  June,  1895.  A  month 
later,  the  vanguard  of  settlers  went  on  from  Chicago  to  prepare 
the  way  for  settlement.  About  forty  families  were  located  by 
September. 

The  original  plan  was  to  have  the  colony  retain  the  owner- 
ship of  the  townsite  and  sell  lots  for  its  own  benefit  rather  than 
for  speculation ;  to  have  various  small  industries  owned  in  co- 
operation ;  to  have  the  farmers  live  mostly  in  the  village,  after 
the  Mormon  and  European  method  ;  to  encourage  diversified 
farming,  so  that  each  family  might  raise  what  it  consumed  ; 

*Thi8  article  was  prepared  in  response  to  the  request  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  after 
the  receipt  of  the  latest  data  from  Idaho.  It  is  published  here  as  a  matter  of  general  Inter^ 
est  to  those  who  are  following  Western  deTslopment. 
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and  to  have  the  Government  after  the  manner  of  the  New  En^r- 
land  town  meeting. 

The  colony  started  oflE  with  high  hopes.  The  people  liked 
the  place  and  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  homemaking.  But 
trouble  soon  arose  between  the  colonists  and  the  canal  company. 
They  could  not  agree  as  to  rates  or  methods  of  distributing 
water.  It  was  a  time  of  industrial  depression  everywhere.  But 
the  hostility  of  the  colonists  to  the  water-owning  corporation 
was  not  due  very  largely  to  the  prevailing  hard  times. 

It  represented  a  much  deeper  feeling — the  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  the  man  who  owns  the  land  and  the  interest  which 
owns  the  water  without  which  the  land  may  not  be  cultivated. 

The  New  York  Company  had  learned  by  sad  experience  that 
money  alone  will  not  colonize  deserts  or  make  them  bloom  with 
crops  and  civilization.  Nothing  but  human  labor  can  do  that — 
human  labor  represented  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  So  it 
finally  agreed  to  sell  out  its  entire  property  to  the  rebellious 
settlers.  This  property  consisted  of  a  magnificent  canal  system 
which  had  cost  $300,000,  and  5,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  then 
worth  about  $100,000,  now  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much. 
The  colony  drove  a  shrewd  bargain.  It  bought  the  entire  prop- 
erty, water  and  land,  for  $75,000,  and  thus  became  absolute 
master  of  the  situation.  The  Payette  River  furnishes  a  super- 
abundant supply  of  water  and,  since  acquiring  the  canals,  the 
settlers  have  extended  the  system  over  new  areas.  They  are 
selling  their  unimproved  lands  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre,  most  of 
it  at  the  latter  figure.  The  bargain  they  drove  with  the  New 
York  Company  made  them  a  rich  community. 

The  tide  turned  almost  immediately  after  the  colony  obtained 
complete  control.  Settlers  have  come  rapidly  ever  since,  and  the 
whole  valley  is  being  colonized.  The  town  of  New  Plymouth 
has  many  homes,  several  stores,  and  good  church  and  school 
facilities.  The  census  of  1900  showed  281  people  in  New  Ply- 
mouth precinct,  which  is  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. This  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  colony,  which  is 
now  distributed  over  a  wide  area.  But  Plymouth  has  made  its 
best  growth  during  the  past  three  years  since  the  census  was 
taken. 

During  the  depression  which  followed  the  planting  of  the 
settlement  and  the  long  and  trying  period  of  unrest  on  account 
of  the  troubles  with  the  New  York  Company,  the  original 
plans  fell  into  neglect.  They  have  been  revived  with  the  wave 
of  prosperity,  so  that  now  the  colony  has  a  coox>erative  ice  plant, 
a  cooperative  evaporating  plant  for  curing  fruit,  and  other  co- 
operative enterprises.  The  people  seem  to  be  working  together 
harmoniously.  They  have  made  homes,  made  money  and  made 
some  little  history.  Their  farms  are  mostly  small  and  in  diversi- 
fied production.  Apples  and  prunes  are  very  profitable  orchard 
crops. 

Most  of  the  settlers  came  from  large  cities.  They  had  a  fair 
average  capital  and  are  a  fine  class  of  people.  On  the  whole, 
the  colony  succeeded  with  what  it  undertook  to  do  and  is  a 
living  example  of  the  possibilities  of  national  conquest  in  the 
desert. 
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THE    TRIUMPH    OF    MODESTO. 

^MHB  fi^reat  Modesto  Irrigation  District,  like  its  sister,  Tur- 
^J^  lock,  which  takes  water  from  the  same  hig  divertini:  dam 
in  Tuolumne  River,  is  now  practically  complete.  The 
celebration  oriifinallj  planned  for  this  month,  has  been  post- 
poned until  April,  but  the  present  is  a  i^ood  time  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  certain  important  facts  about  this  particular  district. 

From  the  rerj  befifinninfif  of  the  a^^itation  for  public  irriga- 
tion works,  down  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  over  fifteen 
years — Modesto  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  movement. 
If  poetic  justice  demanded  the  success  of  one  district  above  an- 
other, it  was  this  one.    And  for  these  reasons : 

It  was  the  economic  situation  in  Modesto  which  created  the 
first  strong  popular  demand  for  a  district  law.  The  opportunity 
for  a  large  work  of  reclamation  was  almost  ideal.  No  place 
was  ever  better  fitted  to  sustain  a  dense  population  living  on 
small,  diversified  farms.  The  land  is  very  fertile  and,  for  the 
most  part,  presents  a  beautiful  slope  for  irrigation  and  for  the 
natural  drainage  so  essential  to  it.  The  climate  admits  of  the 
production  of  the  widest  variety  of  crops.  By  rail,  it  is  but  four 
hours  from  San  Francisco,  with  its  great  market  and  shipping 
facilities.  It  enjoys  water  transportation  as  well  as  railroad. 
The  Modesto  country  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
spots  on  earth. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  owned  in  great  farms, 
which  formerly  returned  a  fortune  every  year  from  crops  of 
grain.  When  world-wide  conditions  changed  all  this,  the 
owners  of  small  farms  could  no  longer  make  a  living.  Their 
only  hope  lay  in  irrigation  and  a  different  class  of  production. 
The  people  of  the  towns  were  also  suffering  from  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat  and  were  ready  to  join  in  an  irrigation  move- 
ment. The  big  landowners  stood  in  the  way.  The  man  who 
owns  thousands  of  acres  cannot  irrigate  successfully,  as  a  rule, 
and  objects  to  paying  taxes  to  enable  other  people  to  get  benefits 
which  he  does  not  himself  desire.  No  private  enterprise  would 
build  enormous  works  on  the  Tuolumne  with  the  certainty  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  land  would  never  patronize  them.  The 
people  who  wanted  water  had  the  votes,  but  the  people  who  did 
not  want  water  had  the  property,  and  so  controlled  the  situa- 
tion.    What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Modesto  sent  C.  C.  Wright  to  the  Legislature  to  solve  the 
problem,  if  he  could.  He  framed  the  celebrated  district  law 
which  bears  his  name.  It  was  enacted  in  1887.  It  gave  the 
majority  of  voters  the  right  to  create  an  irrigation  district  and 
levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  on  all  the  property  within  its  bound- 
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aries.  They  could  also  acquire  by  condemnation,  if  necessary, 
private  property  essential  to  the  undertaking.  The  passage  of 
this  law  completely  reversed  the  situation  as  it  had  formerly 
existed.  The  man  with  50,000  acres  now  had  no  more  to  say 
than  the  man  with  one  acre,  or  even  than  the  resident  of  a 
town  owning  no  property  whatever.  A  district  was  speedily 
organized,  bonds  voted,  and  the  work  begun. 

The  big  landowners  thought  the  law  utterly  unjust  and  hoped 
that  it  was  illegal.  Although  districts  had  sprung  up  every- 
where, and  appearances  indicated  that  C.  C.  Wright  had  solved 
the  irrigation  problem  for  all  of  California,  the  big  landowners 
proceeded  to  fight  the  new  law  in  the  courts.  Defeated  in  Cali- 
fornia, they  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  they  were  represented  by  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
among  others,  and  opposed  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  C.  C.  Wright 
and  others.  The  litigation  threw  a  shadow  over  the  whole  de- 
velopment in  California,  demoralizing  some  districts  and  delay- 
ing others.  The  decision,  when  it  came  at  last,  was  in  favor  of 
the  law.  The  right  of  a  majority  of  the  people  to  tax  those 
owning  a  majority  of  the  property,  in  order  to  effect  results 
which  they  thought  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number,  was 
declared  constitutional  by  the  highest  court  of  the  land. 

But  the  Battle  of  Modesto  was  not  yet  over.  The  general 
law  might  be  sound  ;  it  did  not  follow  that  this  particular  dis- 
trict had  complied  with  it  in  every  respect.  Technicalities 
could  still  be  spun — thin  as  spider's  web,  perhaps,  yet  admirably 
suited  for  court-rooms.  And  then  it  was  possible  to  delay  or 
defeat  the  sale  of  bonds,  to  hinder  the  collection  of  taxes,  to 
impede  the  administration  of  the  district.  Nothing  that  inge- 
nuity could  suggest  was  neglected  in  the  effort  to  nullify  the 
will  of  the  people  and  reverse  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Years  came  and  went,  but  no  water  flowed  upon  the  lands  of 
Modesto.  Babies  grew  to  stalwart  youths  or  fair  maidens — 
youths  became  voters  and  maidens  blossomed  into  motherhood. 
Still  the  issue  remained  unsettled.  The  opponents  of  the  dis- 
trict would  not  desist ;  its  friends  would  not  surrender.  It  was 
one  of  those  stubborn  affairs  which  only  time  could  end  or  cure. 
And  at  last,  time  has  done  her  patient  work.  The  district  is 
completed.  Everybody  pays  taxes.  The  land  is  being  sub- 
divided. Thousands  will  live  where  hundreds  lived  before. 
And,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  law  in  other  localities,  where 
natural  conditions  were  less  favorable,  or  human  wills  less  de- 
termined, C.  C.  Wright  is  sure  of  one  monument  that  any  man 
might  envy — a  monument  of  living  green,  with  roots  that  go 
deep  and  branches  that  extend  wide  and  high. 

At  some  later  date,  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn 
more  of  the  sister  districts,  Modesto  and  Turlock,  especially 
on  their  physical  side.  The  present  article  is  a  leaf  from 
the  history  of  our  own  times,  which  is  especially  appropriate 
just  now,  because  of  the  successful  ending  of  a  struggle  which 
will  be  historic  in  Western  annals. 
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A   CALL    FOR   VOLUNTEERS. 

ArtHIS  maifazine  is  read  by  a  good  many  thousand  of  the 

J^  most  public-spirited  men  and  women  in  the  West.  Many 
of  them  are  in  the  larger  cities,  but  a  goodly  number  are 
distributed  among  small  towns  and  villages  where  there  are 
not  too  many  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement  and 
entertainment.  That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  society 
is  less  perfectly  organized  in  the  small  places  than  in  the  large 
ones. 

In  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  no  matter  what  your  par- 
ticular form  of  intellectual  interest,  you  will  find  a  club  of  con- 
genial spirits  to  which  you  may  belong.  Art,  literature, 
economics,  religious  speculation  or  what  not — they  are  all 
represented.  And  there  are  also  many  organizations  to  develop 
different  forms  of  local  improvement.  The  Constructive  League 
has  plans  for  pushing  its  work  in  these  larger  cities,  partly  by 
the  enrollment  of  an  independent  membership,  partly  by  affilia- 
tion with  existing  societies.  Its  organizers  are  already  busy 
with  this  branch  of  the  work.  But  in  scores  of  smaller  places, 
ranging  from  cities  as  large  as  Stockton  and  Fresno  down  to 
the  very  newest  communities  in  the  delta  of  the  Colorado,  the 
situation  is  different.  In  nearly  all  such  places,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a  local  Constructive  Club  is  an  invitation  for  the 
people  to  do  something  which  is  now  being  largely  neglected. 
And  what  is  this  *'  something  ?  " 

First  of  all,  to  make  their  own  town  more  lovely  in  every 
sense  of  the  term. 

Next,  to  study  the  various  ideas  now  before  the  public  that 
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look  to  the  social  and  economic  upbuilding:  of  State  and  nation. 
In  a  word,  everything  that  truly  answers  to  the  definition  of 
the  word  "constructive." 

Finally,  to  assist  in  shaping  specific  measures  (as  a  new  irri- 
gation law)  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  proper 
time,  and  to  do  what  they  can  to  induce  the  political  parties  to 
which  they  belong  to  fight  their  future  battles  on  lines  of 
worthy  public  policies  that  really  mean  something  to  us  and  to 
those  who  shall  succeed  to  our  duties  of  citizenship. 

If  the  League  had  no  purpose  except  the  first  one — to  make 
each  city,  town  and  hamlet  more  lovely  and  more  livable — it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  establish  a.  local  club  in  each  com- 
munity. But  most  good  men  and  women  want  to  have  a  part  in 
shaping  the  larger  issues  with  which  the  future  must  deal.  The 
debating  club  is  a  wonderful  school,  and  the  village  lyceum  has 
made  glorious  history.  Let  it  be  revived  in  all  its  old-time 
vigor  and  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment. 

But  how  is  the  thing  to  be  done  ?  It  is  only  possible  where 
a  live  man  or  woman  can  be  found  to  take  the  lead.  There  are 
plenty  to  follow,  but  few  to  lead.  It  is  a  noble  opportunity  for 
any  man  or  woman,  young  or  old.  Here  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  century,  living  in  new  States  which  are  to  make  new 
history.  It  is  time  for  new  leaders,  new  movements,  new 
thoughts.  It  is  easy  to  be  nobody,  but  far  pleasanter  to  be 
somebody. 

This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that  a  lot  of  people  will 
write  to  the  President  of  the  League  and  offer  to  take  up  the 
work  where  they  live.  If  you  did  not  read  the  new  Constitution 
in  last  month's  magazine  read  it  now,  and  see  if  it  does  not 
outline  a  work  in  which-  you  would  like  to  engage.  If  you 
can  get  members,  the  League  will  pay  you  a  commission  out  of 
the  fees  you  collect.  In  that  way  you  can  be  paid  for  your 
time.  But  your  real  compensation  will  come  in  another  form. 
It  will  be  the  satisfaction  you  take  in  helping  to  make 
things  better  for  us  all.  It  is  a  poor  religion,  a  poor  political 
party,  a  poor  society  of  any  kind,  which  cannot  do  that.  And 
it  is  a  poor  citizen  of  the  Republic,  especially  of  the  Western 
part  of  it,  who  cannot  contribute  his  or  her  share  to  such  a 
result. 

If  you  are  ready  to  help,  let  us  hear  from  you  at  once. 

The  day  will  come  when  you  will  be  glad  to  say  :  *'  I  was  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Constructive  League.  I  helped  to 
make  my  town  a  beautiful  home-spot.  I  lent  a  hand  in  lifting 
my  political  party  out  of  the  ruts  of  mere  office-mongering  and 
starting  it  off  on  the  broad  highway  of  public  usefulness.  And 
I  did  my  share  to  plant  a  civilization  among  these  mountains 
and  valleys  which  was  the  glory  of  my  century,  and  which  sent 
out  an  influence  that  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  mankind." 


RECEIVED, 
PEAGCDY  -ViUSEUiri. 


What  Rome  Might  Teach  Us. 


See  page  351 
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FROM   THE   TREE  TO    FINISHED  LUMBER. 

By  FRANK  HAINES  LAMB, 

XTENDING  from  Alaska  to  the  pass  of  the 
Ti.  hachepi  in  California,  and  from  the  summit 
of  the  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Ranges  to 
the  ocean,  is  the  timber  region  of  the  Pacific. 
In  the  North  the  forest  is  almost  unbroken  ; 
as  we  come  southward  into  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, fertile,  open  valleys  of  surpassing  love- 
liness alternate  with  the  green-clad  hills. 

Beginning  at  the  North,  the  Alaskan  cedar,  hemlock  and 
spruce — relics  of  a  forest  that  extends  to  the  Arctic  Circle— give 
way  in  British  Columbia  to  the  Douglas  fir,  western  cedar, 
hemlock  and  spruce  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  Passing  into 
California,  we  leave  behind  these  well-known  timber  species  and 
enter  the  home  of  the  tree  of  trees  in  size  and  grandeur — the 
Redwood.  With  it  are  associated  cedar,  and  sugar  and  yellow 
pines.  Perched  in  small  groves  and  limited  forests  high  on  the 
western  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  summer  bathed  in 
eternal  sunshine,  in  the  winter  buried  in  mantles  of  snow,  is  the 
redwood's  greater  sister,  the  Big  Tree. 

For  two  hundred  years  our  ancestors  have  **  logged"  in  the 
original  Colonies  ;  today  little  remains  of  even  the  Great  Back- 
woods of  Maine.  The  lumberman,  ever  following  close  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  pioneers,  moved  in  due  course  to  the  great 
pineries  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  each  case 
the  methods  employed  were  very  similar.  The  logs  were  of 
moderate  size  ;  they  were  cut  in  the  summer  and  either  hauled 
immediately  to  the  mill,  or  taken  to  the  river  by  which  they 
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could  be  floated  to  the  mill.  This  was  usually  done  during-  the 
winter,  when  sleds  could  be  used,  and  the  logs  were  left  upon 
the  banks  or  placed  upon  the  frozen  river  until  the  freshets  of 
spring-  should  float  them  to  the  mills. 

When  the  life-long  lumberman  was  forced  to  leave  the  Middle 
Northwest  because  the  white  pine  was  becoming  exhausted,  and 
g-o  to  the  yellow  pine  and  cypress  of  the  South,  or  to  the  forests  of 
the  Pacific,  new  conditions  arose.  In  the  South,  no  freezing 
weather  would  form  ice-sled  roads,  and  the  timber  sometimes 
grew  in  swamps.  On  the  Pacific,  no  frosts  aided  him  in  his 
work,  the  timber  was  found  in  swamps,  on  level  ground  or  on 
high  mountain  ridges  ;  and  above  all,  the  size  of  the  individual 
pieces  was  so  great,  and  the  weight  so  enormous,  that  his  or- 
dinary methods  were  impracticable.  New  methods  of  logging 
were,  of  necessity,  introduced.  December,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, though  the  latitude  is  that  of  Labrador,  means  a  tem- 
perature like  that  of  April  in  the  East,  with  sunshine  and  rain 
following  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

The  logging  camp  is  in  the  heart  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Like  guarding  sentinels,  the  great  firs,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  circumference,  stand  on  every  side,  with  trunks  straight  and 
columnar,  rough,  brown-checkered  bark,  and  limbs  like  stunted 
trees  two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  The  small  blue  ex- 
panses of  sky  showing  between  them  apparently  rests  upon  their 
dark-green,  fantastic-formed  tops.  The  "  camps "  —  rough, 
wooden,  rectangular  buildings,  looking  diminutive  in  their  mas- 
sive setting  of  green — are  designated  as  "Mess  House,"  (the 
dining-rooms)  and  **Bunk  House"  (the  sleeping  quarters). 
Grouped  promiscuously  about  these  are  the  shops,  stables  and 
other  auxiliary  buildings.  Everything  is  temporary,  every- 
thing rough,  suitable  only  for  the  rough,  strong  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  being-  woodsmen. 

Work  begins  at  break  of  day,  winter  or  summer.  Soon  after 
three  o'clock  the  cooks  and  their  assistants  begin  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  morning  meal.  Beefsteak,  coffee,  fried  cakes  and 
fried  potatoes  are  served,  with  occasional  variations.  At  the 
tap  of  the  gong  the  long-  files  of  half- asleep  men  enter  the 
dining-room.  The  meal  is  eaten  in  haste  and  in  silence.  At 
the  bunk-houses  the  work-clothes  are  donned  and  the  *' crew" 
leaves  in  a  body  for  the  woods  to  begin  the  day's  work.  Noth- 
ing is  so  delicious,  so  invigorating,  as  a  cool,  fall  morning  in 
the  woods ;  nothing  can  be  so  disagreeable,  so  disheartening,  as 
to  start  out  on  a  wet,  drizzling  winter  morning,  when  there  is 
still  scarce  light  enough  to  pick  one's  way  along  the  trail  lead- 
ing down  by  the  '*  landing  "  and  on  to  the  woods. 
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The  crew  steadily  decreases  in  number  as  it  proceeds.  The 
engineer,  fireman  and  road-men  drop  off  first  at  the  road- 
engine,  located  either  on  the  river  or  at  the  railroad  landing, 
depending  on  whether  the  camp  puts  its  logs  into  a  stream  by 
which  they  can  be  floated  to  market,  or  loads  them  upon  flat  cars 
for  railroad  transportation  to  the  mill.  Here  begins  the  long 
stretch  of  mud,  water,  timbers  and  treacherous  wire  cables  that 
make  up  a  "  skid-road."  Such  a  road  is  a  poor  thing  for  pleas- 
ure walks,  but  admirably  adapted  for  hauling  logs  on  the 
ground  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  It  is  made  by  setting  sec- 
tions of  logs,  ten  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
into  the  ground   transversely  of  the  direction  of  the  road,  so 


A  Skid  Road. 


that  the  upper  side  is  just  a  little  above  the  surface.  A  slight  de- 
pression is  "saddled"  out  of  the  middle  of  the  top  of  each  ''skid,'' 
as  the  timbers  are  termed,  and  in  this  depression  the  long 
'*  turns,"  or  strings  of  logs,  are  dragged  endwise  by  a  wire  cable 
wound  in  by  an  engine  located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  road.  At 
the  end  of  the  skid-road  we  come  to  the  yarding  engine.  In 
logging  parlance,  '*  yarding  "  is  the  preparation  and  hauling  of 
the  log  from  where  it  lies  when  the  tree  is  felled  to  the  end  of 
the  skid-road.  No  roads  are  made  for  this  purpose,  the  logs 
being  hauled  by  means  of  a  wire  cable  wound  upon  the  drum  of 
an  engine,  resembling  a  pile-driving  engine  enlarged.  Here 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew  fall  into  their  places.  Beyond 
them,  perhaps  a  dozen  men  are  building  an  extension  of  the 
skid-road,  and  all  we  have  left  are  the  '*fallers"  and  *' saw- 
yers." 
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Let  us  follow  these  to  their  work 
and  watch  them  *'fall "  a  tree,  see  the 
great  trunk  cut  into  log  lengths,  and 
then  follow  the  log  until  it  reaches 
the  road-engine  down  on  the  river. 

The  head  faller,  or  *' undercut ter," 
is  a  massive  fellow,  six  feet  two  as 
he  stands  on  a  ** springboard"  high 
up  on  a  grand  fir  tree.  In  large  tim- 
ber the  swell  at  the  butt  is  very  often 
of  poor  quality ;  to  escape  this  the 
trees  are  cut  from  four  to  ten  feet 
above  the  ground.  A  notch  is  cut 
into  the  side  of  the  tree  and  the  end 
of  a  board  inserted;  upon  this  spring- 
board, as  it  is  termed,  the  fallers  and 
choppers  work. 

To  fall  a  tree  ten  feet  in  diameter 
where  it  is  wanted,  regardless  of  its 
natural  lean,  and  to  fall  it  so  as  not 
to  break  it,  demand  the  highest 
science  of  the  woodsman. 

A  V-notch  is  cut  into  the  tree  with 
an  axe  to  about  one-third  of  its  diam- 
eter, and  facing  the  direction  in  which 
the  tree  is  to  be  felled.  Then  two 
sawyers,  taking  opposite  ends  of  an 
eight-foot  saw,  begin  to  work  from 
the  side  opposite  to  the  notch  or 
** undercut."  When  the  tree  begins 
to  settle,  wedges  are  inserted,  and 
when  it  has  been  cut  off,  excepting  a 
hinge  of  wood  from  four  to  ten  inches 
in  width,  the  wedges  are  driven  in 
with  a  steel  sledge  until  the  tree  is  forced  over  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  undercut. 

Starting  slowly,  then  gradually  increasing,  then  with  a  roar 
as  it  gains  momentum,  snapping  off  smaller  trees  like  fagots,  a 
monarch  of  the  forest  lies  prostrate.  A  mile  away,  the  fall 
sounds  like  distant  thunder  ;  close  by,  the  ground  shakes,  and 
near-by  trees,  struck  by  the  falling  giant,  wave  back  and  forth 
like  reeds  before  a  hurricane. 

As  soon  as  it  is  down,  the  fallers  are  upon  it,  measuring  it 
off  into  log-lengths  of  from  24  to  100  feet  each.  Then  follow 
the  sawyers,  a  single  man  to  a  cut,  each  with  an  eight-foot  saw, 
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a  ba«:  of  wedges,  a  sledge  and  an  axe.  It  often  taxes  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  very  best  sawyers  to  cut  an  eight-foot  tree,  lying 
across  some  deep  canon.  Supporting  timbers  may  have  to  be 
placed  under  the  tree,  and  the  cut  made  from  beneath  upwards, 
so  as  not  to  split  the  tree  when  it  parts. 

The  log,  when  cut,  is  "barked"  on  the  side  on  which  it  will 
ride  when  being  hauled  over  the  skid-road.  It  is  "  knotted  ''  of 
its  limbs,  if  there  are  any,  and  then  '* sniped"  at  the  end  which 
will  be  in  front  during  the  hauling  ;  the  sniping  consists  of  be- 
veling entire  circumference  of  log  for  about  six  inches  in  depth. 

Then  come  the   *' swampers,"  clearing  away  the  brush  an^l 
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A  Logging  Train. 

debris  so  that  the  '*  yarding  crew"  can  get  to  the  log  ;  after  that 
it  is  ready  for  hauling. 

The  *'hooktender  "  is  the  master  of  the  yarding.  Under  him 
are  a  dozen  men,  each  with  a  particular  task  ;  but  it  is  he  who 
decides  just  which  way  each  log  shall  be  removed,  and  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  cable  is  usually  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  1,000  feet  are  used  on  a  yarding 
engine.  The  end  of  the  line,  with  its  great  steel  hook,  is  usu- 
ally drawn  to  where  it  is  to  be  attached  to  a  log  by  the  *Mine- 
horsc,"  a  powerful  animal,  specially  trained  for  this  work  ;  the 
end  of  the  line  is  fastened  to  the  log  either  by  passing  the  line 
line  around  it,  or  by  a  pair  of  ** grabs" — great  steel  hooks, 
shaped  so  that  the  harder  the  pull,  the  more  they  imbed  them- 
selves into  the  wood  and  the  firmer  they  hold. 
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The  line  is  then  placed  in  blocks  along-  the  way  to  "  lead  "  the 
log  away  from  stumps  and  obstructions.  At  a  signal  from  the 
hooktender,  the  engine  begins  its  work.  Simple,  swift,  de- 
cisive, the  cable  straightens  out  like  a  rod  of  iron.  The  power 
of  three  hundred  horses  is  tugging  away  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion and  gravity  of  forty  tons  of  wood.  There  is  no  hesitation  ; 
the  engineer  throws  open  the  throttle  and  the  log  begins  to 
travel.  Another  signal — the  log  is  stopped  ;  the  line  is  thrown 
out  of  a  guiding  block,  and  again  the  travel  begins. 

What  demons  these  logging  engines  are  I  Simple,  compact, 
strong,  subjected  to  every  form  of  abuse  and  overwork,  yet 
always  ready.  The  hand  of  the  engineer  on  the  throttle-lever 
is  the  only  governor.  The  log  may  hit  a  stump ;  if  the  en- 
gineer or  hooktender  is  quick  it  may  be  foreseen  ;  if  not,  either 
the  line  or  its  attachments  are  broken.  Danger  is  everywhere. 
Stand  away  from  that  cable  I  A  tap  of  it  under  such  tension 
cuts  like  a  bar  of  iron  I  Plying  pieces  of  wood  or  broken  hooks 
are  liable  to  strike  you  a  dozen  paces  away  I 

At  the  skid-road  the  log's  are  coupled  into  turns  of  three 
or  more  ;  then  the  endless  cable  of  the  road  or  landing-engine  is 
coupled  to  them,  and  they  begin  their  journey  over  the  road  to 
the  landing,  sometimes  two  miles  distant.  The  road-engine  is 
more  powerful  than  the  yarding-engine,  but  works  more  slowly 
and  sedately.  At  the  landing  the  logs  are  branded  with  the 
owners'  exclusive  mark,  put  into  the  river,  and  are  ready  for  the 
**drive." 

Nothing  can  be  more  thrilling,  exciting  and  more  dangerous 
than  a  drive  on  a  swift  '*  white  water"  stream.  Some  rivers, 
provided  with  systems  of  dams  and  sluices,  can  be  "driven"  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Where  natural  water  is  depended  upon, 
the  drive  must  wait  until  the  freshets  of  winter.  The  dams 
are  built  in  narrow  places  in  the  river  bed,  and  are  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  high.  Gates  are  provided  through  which  the  logs 
are  run,  the  foaming  water  flows  over  the  sluice  with  the  roar 
of  a  Niagara,  and  tears  off  down  the  rocky  chasm  of  the  river 
below.  The  log  is  but  an  atom  in  such  power.  Carried  along 
in  the  midst  of  foam  and  spray,  and  driven  with  the  speed  of  a 
train,  it  finally  reaches  the  quieter  waters  of  the  wider  river 
below ;  there  it  moves  along  more  leisurely,  and,  alas,  often 
*' hangs  up"  on  a  convenient  gravel  bar;  as  others  come  along 
these  are  induced  to  stop  also  until  a  "  jam"  is  formed.  These 
often  reach  mammoth  proportions,  miles  in  length,  piled  many 
deep,  and  containing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  value.  Then 
all  of  the  gates  of  the  dams  above  are  opened  wide  ;  dynamite  is 
used  to  blow  out  the  key-logs.     The  water  descends,  the  whole 
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mass  begins  to  raise  slowly  ;  then  a  quivering  motion  is  visible 
— the  mighty  force  of  water,  buoyant  and  impetuous,  is  at  work. 
With  the  crashing  of  logs  the  entire  mass  breaks  away.  The 
river  is  cleared,  the  logs  have  '*  hauled,"  and  the  jam  is  no 
more.  Finally  they  reach  their  place  in  the  booms  below,  and 
from  there  are  taken  to  the  mills. 

At  the  sawmill  the  log  is  again  attacked  by  the  tenacious 
'*  grabs,"  and  is  hauled  twenty  feet  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  mill.  Steam  again  takes  charge  of  it,  and 
it  is  rolled  out  of  the  log-haul  by  a  pair  of  "kickers."     It  is 


Unloadino  Logs. 

placed  upon  the  saw-carriage  and  turned  right  side  up  by  the 
massive  knees  of  the  steam  '*  nigger,"  which,  when  not  at  work, 
lies  between  the  floor-joists  of  the  mill.  The  power  for  all 
these  massive  machines,  capable  of  handling  a  log  of  fifty  tons 
weight,  is  steam,  applied  by  direct  cylinders.  The  saw-carriage 
is  steam-driven,  and  the  ''oflFset"  for  the  next  board  or  plank 
is  done  by  power.  When  the  log  is  **  slabbed  "  on  one  side,  it  is 
turned  over  and  reloaded  upon  the  carriage  by  the  long,  hooked 
arm  of  the  *' nigger."  All  these  operations  are  under  control 
of  the  sawyer  with  one  lever. 

The  main  saw  in  the  more  modern  mills  is  a  shining,  endless 
steel  band,  fourteen  inches  in  width,  and  sixty-one  feet  long, 
driven  at  a  speed  of  10,000  feet  per  minute  around  two  massive 
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wheels  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  sharpening  and  repair  of  the 
saws  require  a  large  shop,  full  of  special  tools  and  machinery. 

The  boards,  or  timbers,  as  they  leave  the  main  saw,  are 
transferred  to  any  part  of  the  mill  by  a  system  of  steam-driven 
rollers  and  cross  transfer-chains.  All  these  devices  are  con- 
trolled by  levers,  and  the  lumber  seems  to  be  darting  on  its  own 
account  in  every  direction.  Small  band-saws,  and  sets  of  small 
double  circulars,  mounted  one  above  the  other  and  placed  side  by 
side,  still  further  reduce  the  larger  sticks  to  dimension-lumber. 
Timbers  four  inches  by  twenty-four  follow  one  another  through 
a  machine  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  feet  per  minute  and  emerge 
as  1  X  4  flooring  strips. 

At  the  end  of  the  mill  the  lumber  is  collected  from  all  trans- 
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fers  and  machines,  and  traveling  over  endless  chains  approaches 
the  gang-trimmer — a  row  of  circular  saws  mounted  on  oscillat- 
ting  frames,  placed  two  feet  apart  for  a  width  of  fifty  feet,  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  system  of  pull-wires,  by  a  man  lo- 
cated above  the  machine.  As  the  lumber  of  all  lengths  passes 
over  the  saw-table,  one  or  more  saws  can  be  elevated  and  cuts 
made  in  the  board  at  those  points.  Ends  are  trimmed  square 
and  to  length  ;  knots  are  cut  out,  leaving  shorter  lengths  of 
clear  lumber — a  board  with  one  or  two  knots  is  worth  vastly 
more  in  shorter  *' clear  "  pieces  than  as  a  whole  for  No.  2  lum- 
ber. Refuse  material  is  cut  into  4- foot  or  *' wood  lengths"  and 
goes  to  the  lath-mill,  or  to  the  wood-bins,  all  by  automatic  con- 
veyance.    All  sawdust  and  refuse  are  automatically  handled  by 
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special  conveyors,  or  forced  off  in  iron  pipes  by  steam-driven 
.  blowers  and  conveyed  to  the  boilers  to  be  used  as  fuel  or  to  the 
refuse  fire-pit. 

From  the  mill  the  lumber  goes  to  every  portion  of  the  plant ; 
to  the  docks  for  loading  into  vessels  for  every  part  of  the  globe  ; 
or  to  the  railroad  cars  for  immediate  shipment  to  the  markets 
of  the  country.  Other  lumber  is  added  to  the  great  piles  in  the 
yards  for  air-drying,  or  placed  on  trucks  for  the  dry-kilns. 

The  dry -kilns  of  a  lumber  mill  are  veritable  hells.  With  a 
temperature  of  180^  kept  up  by  steam  or  hot  air  from  blowers, 
it  only  requires  from  four  to  six  days  for  the  complete  seasoning 
of  lumber.  It  is  then  taken  on  the  same  cars  to  the  planing- 
mills,  where  stand  long  lines  of  massive,  complicated,  fast-re- 
volving machines.  It  is  fed  at  one  end  between  the  feed  rolls  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  feet  per  minute,  and  issues  at  the  other  in  one 
of  a  thousand  various  forms  of  moldings,  ceilings,  flooring  and 
siding  of  every  size  and  design. 

In  the  great  storage-sheds  are  stored  the  material  for  hun- 
dreds of  homes.  Standing  on  end,  tied  into  bundles  of  five 
pieces,  fresh,  clean,  smooth  as  though  polished,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  handle  such  lumber.  Long  lines  of  box-cars  stand  on  the 
covered  tracks,  and  into  them  it  is  being  loaded  for  the  journey 
across  the  continent. 

The  tree  that  a  few  short  weeks  before  stood  amid  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  primeval  Pacific  forest,  today  may  be  converted 
into  dock  and  bridge  timbers  for  New  York,  into  *'  spuds"  for 
the  dredgers  of  Florida,  or  into  masts  for  ships  plying  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Great  Lakes.  The  shingles  on  the  roof  of  your 
eastern  home  are  quite  likely  from  the  dreary  cedar  swamps  of 
Gray's  Harbor,  Washington  ;  or  the  interior  finish  from  the 
pine  or  redwood  forests  of  the  fog-laden  hills  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  variety  of  products  from  the  Pacific  Coast  timber 
is  unequaled.  Excepting  the  higher  class  of  cabinet  woods, 
every  want  to  which  timber  can  be  applied  can  be  filled  by  some 
Pacific  tree.  In  size  the  range  is  from  great  sticks  four  feet 
square  and  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length.  Many  of 
the  mills  can  surface  a  timber  24"  x  30"  and  any  length. 

The  amount  of  standing  timber  according  to  government  esti- 
mates, is  ample  to  supply  the  present  cut  for  over  a  century,  but 
the  present  output  is  just  a  beginning  ;  the  industry  is  only  in 
its  pioneer  state,  and  is  increasing  greatly  in  volume  every  year. 

Today  it  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  greater  portion  of 
three  great  States.  It  is  one  of  the  main  principal  sources  of 
traffic  for  five  transcontinental  railroad  systems.     Hundreds  of 
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"The  Lakgest  Cedak  in  Washington.'^ 
(Circumference  100  feet  at  the  grouad.) 


steam  and  sailing  vessels  carry  the  products  to  every  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Northern  California, 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  value 
of  manufactured  products,  exceed  all  the  other  industries  com- 
bined. 

Hoquiam,  Wash. 
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By  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING, 
II. — "WATBR   OUT  OF  THE   ROCK." 

««Y^UNNING  water,"  said  Swedenborg,  "is  the  symbol  of 
J/^    living  Truth."     *' Water,"  says  a  modern  writer  "is 
the  living  joy  of  Rome." 

No  other  city  in  the  world  boasts  such  a  water  supply  ;  and 
who  thinks  of  Rome  thinks  at  once  of  two  things  binding  to- 
gether her  Past  and  Present — the  fountains  which  are  her 
present  charm  and  the  aqueducts  which  were  the  glory  of  her 
Past. 

Rome  was  not  born  a  water-city  ready-made.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  the  three  things  which  prove  the  greatness  of  the 
early  Romans  are  their  paved  roads,  their  aqueducts  and  their 
great  sewers.  Rome  was  an  almost  arid  city  to  begin  with,  re- 
lying upon  the  Tiber,  that  "mud-puddle  in  strenuous  motion," 
as  Hawthorne  justly  describes  it,  for  her  water-supply,  and  upon 
certain  cisterns,  probably  of  rain-water,  and  such  venerated 
springs  as  that  of  the  Muses  in  the  grove  outside  the  Porta 
Capena  beneath  the  Coelian  hill.  Such  as  it  was,  her  very  in- 
sufficient water-supply  rose  at  periods  and  flooded  her,  precisely 
as  if  it  had  been  a  Western  torrent,  so  that  you  may  still  see 
the  records  high  up  on  the  fa9ades  of  ancient  churches.  For 
400  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city  she  got  along  in  this 
uncomfortable  fashion,  never  having  enough  water,  but  fre- 
quently having  too  much. 

Four  hundred  years  later,  nine  great  bodies  of  water  were 
pouring  into  Rome  through  nine  great  aqueducts.  Still  later, 
this  number  rose  to  nineteen.  The  total  length  of  the  channels 
of  the  original  nine  was  upwards  of  285  Roman  miles,  of 
which  242  were  cut  beneath  the  surface,  and  43  carried  on 
substructure  above  the  ground.  The  height  of  level  (with  one 
solitary  and  relatively  insignificant  exception)  increased  with 
each  new  aqueduct.  In  other  words,  the  equivalent  of  a  stream 
twenty  feet  wide  by  six  feet  deep,  with  a  fall  six  times  as  rapid 
as  the  river  Thames,  poured  daily  into  Rome,  between  the  times 
of  Trajan  and  Aurelian,  a  supply  estimated  at  332,306,624  gal- 
lons— 332  gallons  per  diem  for  every  soul  in  a  city  of  1,000,000. 
In  our  days,  we  are  told,  40  gallons  is  esteemed  "sufficient  or 
excessive,"  "  including  the  use  of  waters  in  manufactures,  etc." 
This  abundance  of  water,  together  with  her  excellent  drainage, 
rendered  Rome,  in  spite  of  her  crowded  population  and  an  un- 
healthful  neighborhood,  one  of  the  cities  freest  from  the  scourge 
of  epidemic  diseases  of  her  times. 
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Not  merely  was  water  abundant,  but  they  went  a  long  way  to 
get  it.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  famous  to  this  day  for  its  purity 
and  coolness,  bubbling  up  from  a  beautiful  spring  in  the 
mountains,  not  far  from  Subiaco,  rushes  65  miles  through  chan- 
nel and  aqueduct  into  the  heart  of  Rome ;  and  today — brought 
again  into  the  city  by  an  Anglo-Roman  Company  in  1872— this 
famous  water  supplies  cisterns  at  the  tops  of  houses  on  the  high 
hills.  Classical  writers  dilated  upon  its  qualities  ;  Shakespeare 
himself  makes  Brutus  mention  it  in  *'Coriolanus,"  notwith- 
standing the  small  anachronism  involved,  seeing  that  the  aque- 
duct was  not  constructed  until  300  years  after  Brutus's  death. 
It  is  still  accounted  the  purest  water  in  Rome.  At  its  source  it 
is  said  to  be  so  cool  that  a  glass  of  water  plunged  into  it  on  a 
warm  day  shivers  into  fragments,  as  a  glass  will  do  in  winter  if 
boiling  water  be  poured  into  it.  It  is  sold  on  the  street  in  bot- 
tles during  the  summer,  and  even  when  Rome  is  sweltering  in 
heat,  water  run  from  the  Aqua  Marcia  pipes,  notwithstanding 
the  heated  metal  in  which  it  completes  its  passage,  fills  a  goblet 
with  a  draught  which  it  isdiflBcult  to  believe  has  come  uncooled  to 
the  lips  across  60  miles  of  blazing  Campagna.  The  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  protect  the  water  in  its  passage  that  it  might  not 
be  heated  on  the  long  journey  ;  so  also  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken  to  preserve  the  purest  water  for  drinking  solely,  while  the 
less  sweet  and  delicate  streams  served  for  watering  the  great 
gardens,  and  supplying  the  107  gratuitous  baths  of  Rome,  the 
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Emperor's  palace  and  the  Pretorian  camps.  At  the  time  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  to  perfect 
the  water-system  of  Rome,  and  the  amazement  of  the  people  is 
recorded  at  seeing  copious  streams  pouring  over  the  arid  heights 
of  the  Aventine.  Centuries  later,  Pope  Paul  brought  the  same 
miracle  to  pass  on  the  Janiculum,  in  the  floods  of  the  "Aqua 
Paolo,"  which  to  this  day  supply  all  Trastevere.  Much  such 
an  amazement  would  seize  the  inhabitants  of  Los  Angeles  if 
limitless  fountains  suddenly  burst  forth  on  her  highest  and  dry- 
est  hills. 

Having  gotten  their  water,  they  took  care  of  it.     It  had  not 


A  Modern  Aqueduct. 

the  benefit  of  belonging  to  a  "Water  Company."  Today  the 
Aqua  Marcia  is  more  or  less  in  trouble  on  that  very  account,  to 
judge  from  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  taking  the  mind  back  to 
California  with  a  very  homesick  feeling. 

Seven  hundred  men  under  Front inus  (from  whom  we  derive 
all  our  information,  and  who  acted  as  "  Superintendent  of 
Water-works"  in  his  day)  were  employed  to  keep  the  filtering 
places  and  channels  in  proper  repair.  It  is  interesting — and 
suggestive — to  know  that  of  the  700  employes  the  Emperor  paid 
for  460,  the  State  for  240. 

Everyone  knows  how  marvelously  these  water-ways  were 
built ;  how  in  channels,  five  Roman  feet  high,  and  two  and  half 
feet  broad,  with  walls  a  foot  thick  and  roofs  thicker  still,  the 
water  was  carried  over  rough  bottoms — to  agitate  and  aerate, 
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round  bends  at  every  half-mile — to  break  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, through  filtering  chambers  ingeniously  simple,  by  ventilat- 
ing shafts,  into  reservoirs  (whence  branches  bore  it  all  over 
the  thirsty  Campagna,  then  a  garden,  now  a  desert)  to  burst  at 
last  into  garden,  home  and  fountain,  in  the  torrents  of  the  Trevi 
or  the  gentle  plash  of  the  Barchetta,  so  that  at  all  times  the 
air  of  Rome  is  "quietly  full  of  the  sound  of  falling  water." 
A  blest  boon,  this,  indeed,  for  an  inland  city.  Nothing, 
when  all  is  said,  atones  for  the  lack  of  water  in  a  landscape  save 
its  artificial  presence. 
No  one  knows  the  true  value  of  *' water — the  greatest  thing  in 


*'  Flowerino  into  Beautiful  Forms." 

the  world  "—who  has  not  lived  in  and  loved  an  arid  land.  To 
one  whose  home  is  in  our  Southwest,  where  a  '*dry  season" 
really  means  what  it  calls  itself,  and  the  very  river  is  named 
"Seco" — who  has  known  the  jealous  treasuring  of  little  pools 
for  thirsty  roses,  where  every  drop  of  water  takes  on  something 
the  value  of  a  lesser  gem,  and  watched  impatient  for  that  nig- 
gard **two  hours"  bath-time  of  the  lawns  and  bushes  every 
day,  there  is  something  intoxicating  in  the  incessant,  opulent, 
imperial  abundance  of  water  in  Rome,  to  which  the  shallow 
Tiber  has  nothing  to  say.  '*  Surely  they  will  cut  off  the  fount- 
ains," we  say,  as  rainless  month  succeeds  to  rainless  month" — 
"surely  the  supply  will  be  exhausted — the  Zanjero  will  be  upon 
us  with  his  warnings  ; "  but  the  children  splash  in  it,  the  piazzas 
are  wet  with  it,  and  the  supply  never  fails.     I  have  not  envied 
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Victor  Emmanuel  III  nor  the  Pope,  but  I  have  mightily  envied 
all  summer  long  the  man  whose  mission  it  is  twice  a  day  to  lift 
up  all  the  little  square  doors  in  the  pavement,  fasten  his  wheeled 
hose  thereto,  and  make  a  significance  of  rain  all  over  the  hot 
stones,  using  his  liberal  discretion  as  to  pools  for  the  cab-horses 
to  stand  in  and  temporary  ponds  for  the  barefoot  brown  toes  of 
children  to  riot  in. 

Nor  could  a  Californian  but  be  made  thoughtful  by  all  this. 
We  have  already  the  climate  of  Rome  and  her  natural  beauty — 
an  improved  edition  of  both  ;  we  have  her  trees  and  flowers,  her 
kindly  sea-breeze  and  her  bracing  mountain  airs  ;  we  have  even 
an  insufl&cient  river  of  our  own,  which  yet  I   have  seen  rise, 


"Ackoss  thb  Campagna." 

Tiber-like,  and  sweep  away  house,  tree  and  bridge — nay,  the 
very  stream  called  **Dry"  ran  off  with  a  postofiBce  in  a  time 
that  is  hardly  past  history  ;  and  have  we  not  in  our  Sierras,  to 
which  the  Sabines  are  but  foothills,  our  glacial  lakes,  our  rocky 
springs  ? — above  all,  have  we  not  our  engineers  ?  Cannot  a  free 
people  do  what  an  enslaved  one  did  ?  Is  a  Republic  less  omni- 
potent for  good  than  an  Empire  ?  Have  we  not  already  made 
our  far-away  water  into  near-at-hand  electricity,  and  cannot  we 
compel  the  water  itself?  With  water.  Southern  California 
would  be  unapproachable — the  noblest  southern  country  given 
to  man. 

This  makes  the  poetry  of  Rome,  this  gives  life  and  charm  to 
every  bare  piazza  and  narrow  alley,  for  as  if  this  loveliest  ele- 
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ment  must  work  itself  out  in  beauty,  it  flowers  here  in  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  forms,  not  only  in  the  broad  squares  where 
sculptured  figures  pour  it  forth  into  great  basins,  or  throw  it 
high  into  the  air,  but  from  every  street-corner  where  some 
quaint  head  thrusts  forth  from  a  gray  wall.  Here  it  is  a  faun 
who  fills  a  barrel,  and  there  a  mischievous  sprite  blows  it  out 
from  his  pufifed  cheeks,  and  in  every  court-yard,  as  you  pass  the 
wide  portone,  some  basin  or  cascade  greets  the  eye  and  ear, 
cooling,  refreshing  and  delighting  all  together.  None  can  doubt 
how  much  water  has  to  do  with  the  health  and  moral  health  of 
Rome  ;  the  children  play,  the  elders  loiter,  everyone  comes  to 
fill  his  bronze  jar  or  glass  fiasco,  and  undergoes,  all  unawares, 
the  subtle  influence.  In  the  time  of  Agrippa  there  were  700 
reservoirs,  large  and  small,  down  to  the  household  basin  or 
cistern  ;  there  were  105  fountains  and  170  gratuitous  baths  in 
Rome.  Today  the  ThermcB  are  represented  by  bathing  houses 
on  the  Tiber,  but  the  fountains  seem  to  have  multiplied  them- 
selves endlessly.  Under  Frontinus  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
dip  a  dirty  bucket  into  one  of  these  street  fountains,  which 
then  as  now  made  glad  the  heart  of  Rome,  and  the  hearts  of 
her  poorer  population.  An  equal  care  was  bestowed  in  dis- 
tributing the  overflow  and  in  separating  the  surface  water  from 
the  drainage  in  the  great  Cloaca,  another  glory  of  the  ancient 
time  from  which  we  still  may  learn. 

Second  only,  perhaps  not  even  second  in  the  long  analysis,  to 
this  fundamental  fact  of  water  in  any  shape,  is  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  these  beautiful  shapes,  culminating  in  the  majestic 
and  august  beauty  of  the  Roman  aqueduct.  Here  one's  heart 
fails ;  we  have  invented  the  iron  pipe,  capable  of  sustaining 
torrents.  I  suppose,  if  we  brought  water  from  our  glacial  lakes 
and  snow-fed  streams,  it  would  be  in  iron  pipes  across  bare 
bridges.  Yet  I  take  heart  again ;  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  Roman  water-way  is  overground.  Even  if  we  piped  and 
tunneled  our  Sierras,  might  there  not  be  some  sublime  approach 
by  bridge  and  noble  arch  within  our  city  limits  at  the  least  ? 
The  chief  approach  to  Rome  lay  between  the  magnificent 
arcades  of  the  Marcian  and  Claudian  aqueducts,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  through  their  arches,  thirty  feet 
high  on  the  one  hand  and  fifty  on  the  other,  the  wide  Campagna 
stretched  away  to  purple  distances,  to  shadowy  Monte  Cavo  and 
white  Soracte.  Not  less  than  the  power  was  the  beauty.  And 
here  is  a  fact  on  which  the  education  of  the  future  will  more 
and  more  have  to  rest.  We  shall  never  be  really  a  great  people 
until  we  have  learned  to  take  account  of  beauty  as  of  religion. 
Beauty  is  in  itself  a  religious  influence  ;  they  who  systematically 
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leave  it  out  of  the  account  remain  barbarians,  and  nothing  is 
truly  well  done  which  is  not  beautifully  done  as  well.  The 
time  will  come  when  every  work  of  utility  will  be  a  work  of 
beauty,  like  the  Roman  aqueducts.  This  it  is  which  makes 
their  enduring  charm,  which  causes  something  to  spring  to  the 
eye  and  touch  the  heart  at  sight  of  those  silent  miles  of  arches, 
as  no  other  Roman  ruin,  temple,  or  holy  place  can  do.  You 
cannot  look  upon  them  without  realizing  the  giant  streams  of 
life  and  strength  and  joy  they  bore  to  ancient  Rome.  The 
palaces  were  for  the  Caesars,  the  Churches  were  for  the  purple 
Hierarchy,  the  temples  were  for  the  gods  and  the  trophies  of 
the  conquerors,  the  water  was  for  all,  the  one  copious  blessing 


"To  Fill  Bronzb  Jar  or  Fiasco." 

of  the  wretched  pleb.  And  with  a  right  significance  the  arches 
of  the  aqueducts  dominated  all  Rome,  "  among  the  grandest  and 
most  conspicuous  objects,"  the  most  beautiful  amid  that  world 
of  beautiful  structures,  and  the  most  enduring  also. 

When  one  thinks  what  equal  splendor  might  be  wrought  for 
another  Southland  with  the  blessing  of  water,  one  sighs  for  a 
brief,  beneficent  Caesar.  Next  to  water,  the  West  lacks  archi- 
tecture. If  only  much  water  might  be  combined  with  a  little 
architecture  and  the  useful,  honorable  iron  pipe  flower  into  arch 
and  bridge  and  fountain  (not  of  the  old  forms  but  new  and  as 
noble),  what  an  achievement  were  this  !  Who  can  call  that  un- 
economical which  rears  at  a  certain  present  cost  an  object  lesson 
of  beauty  to  last   two  thousand  years — which  plants   an  influ- 
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ence  of  work  silently  upon  a  race  throughout  the  g^enerations  of 
men  ?  And  who  can  justly  declare  that  any  work  is  economical 
which  permanently  neglects  this  element  of  the  enduring  beau- 
tiful ? 

If  there  is  one  development  of  art  left  for  America  it  must  be 
in  the  line  of  the  beauty  of  the  useful — in  the  ennobling  of  all 
which  serves  the  noble  common  uses  of  life  and  humanity.  This 
is  art  and  work  worthy  a  great  democracy.  Not  palaces  for  any 
Emperor,  but  fair  homes  for  a  free  people ;  not  cathedrals  for 
any  hierarchical  priesthood,  but  schools,  colleges,  libraries  for 
the  new  religion  of  humanity,  built  and  adorned  as  the  temples 
and  the  churches  of  an  elder  day  ;  not  great  gardens  for  any 
prince,  noble,  cardinal  or  millionaire,  but  great  parks  for  a 
whole  people  ;  and  among  all  the  thousand  forms  in  which  the 
democracy  will  work  out  this  religion  of  beauty,  what  can  be 
worthier  its  best  endeavors,  better  deserve  its  lavish  care,  than 
that  which  bears  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  life-giving  ele- 
ment, to  flowing  health,  prosperity  and  happiness,  in  short  to 
'*  water  in  a  thirsty  land." 

Rome,  Italy. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    XIIITH     CONCLAVE 

or    THE    N.   r.    G.   W.  ^4^^^r;.:wrT^:f-^ 

By  CLOUDSLEY RUTTER, 
Naturalist^  U,  S,  Fish  Commission  Steamer  Albatross, 

The  N.  F.  G.  W.  met  in  regular  millennial  conclave  a  few 
months  since  at  the  big  bend  in  Sacramento  River  a  few  miles 
above  Colusa.  Quinnat  Salmon  called  the  meeting  to  order,  tak- 
ing his  position  near  a  sunken  snag,  which  he  tapped  with  his 
tail  for  attention.  The  snag  was  near  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  formed  an  eddy  in  the  current,  thus  enabling  the  chairman 
to  keep  his  head  down-stream  facing  the  multitude,  for  you 
know  it  is  difficult  for  a  fish  to  breathe  when  his  mouth  opens 
with  the  current  instead  of  against  it.  There  were  thousands  of 
fishes  about  him  (all  with  their  heads  up-stream),  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  species,  the  largest  individual  of  each  species 
in  front,  being  the  accredited  delegate  to  the  convention,  the  oth- 
ers arranged  behind  the  delegate  in  the  order  of  their  size. 

Salmon:  "Native  Fishes  of  the  Golden  West,  from  time  im- 
memorial, upon  the  millenarian  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  pass  to  the  Golden  West,  we  have  met  to  discuss  various 
questions  pertaining  to  our  welfare.  Great  have  been  the  changes 
since  our  last  meeting,  and  important  are  the  questions  to  come 
before  us  at  the  present  conclave.  The  attention  of  motionless 
fins  is  earnestly  requested. 

"It  will  be  our  first  duty  to  elect  a  permanent  chairman.  Our 
rules  for  voting  are  well  known-— each  native  species  is  entitled 
to  one  vote,  to  be  cast  by  an  accredited  representative;  and  only 
those  who  were  resident  in  the  basin  at  the  time  of  the  last  meet- 
ing are  considered  native  species. 

"Nominations  for  permanent  chairman  are  now  in  order." 

Split'Tail:  I  nominate  Sacramento  Pike  for  chairman.  He 
has  as  big  a  mouth  as  any  fish  in  the  river,  or  bigger,  and  there- 
fore can  be  readily  heard.  He  has  traveled  over  the  whole  basin 
from  upper  Pit  River  to  Kern  River,  and  therefore  knows  all 
Sacramento  fishes  at  sight.    He  will  be  an  ideal  chairman." 

Viviparous  Perch:  "I  nominate  Sacramento  Perch,  who  not 
only  has  a  big  mouth,  but  has  it  filled  with  teeth.  He  has  spines 
in  his  fins,  too,  and  is  a  fish  of  high  caste." 
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Viviparous  Perch  said  this  because  he  himself  has  teeth  in 
his  jaws  and  spines  in  his  fins,  and  considers  himself  among  the 
"four  hundred." 

Split-Tail:  "What  is  the  use  of  having  a  mouth  full  of  teeth 
when  you  can  get  all  you  want  to  eat  without  them,  and  are 
never  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache?"  and  by  way  of  proving  hi<^ 
point  he  gobbled  up  a  May-fly  larva  that  crawled  out  from  under 
a  stick. 

Lamprey:     "I  nominate " 

Many  Voices:  "Silence !  Silence !"  "You  are  not  a  fish." 
"You  have  no  voice  in  this  meeting." 

Salmon:  "Your  case,  Lamprey,  will  be  referred  to  the  Ich- 
thyologist of  the  California  Fish  Commission,  who  will  decide 
whether  an  animal  without  a  lower  jaw  can  be  a  fish.  In  the 
meantime  you  will  have  to  keep  quiet." 

Lamprey  did  keep  quiet,  but  not  until  he  had  wriggled  his 
way  back  among  the  group  of  salmon,  and  attached  himself  by 
his  sucking  mouth    to    the   gill-cover  of  one   of    them,  when  he 


QuiNNAT  Salmon. 
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hcpan  raspinj;  tlie  skin  away  willi  liis  teeth.  All  the  other  lamp- 
reys did  the  same  thinp,  to  which  all  the  salmon  ohjecied,  and 
a  jieneral  disturbance  resulted.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
salmon  either  had  jerked  the  lampreys  loose,  or  had  managed  to 
swinjj:  them  around  and  bite  them  in  two.  This  fastening  him- 
self to  other  fishes  is  a  favorite  method  of  traveling  as  well  as 
eating  with  Lamprey,  but  it  will  not  work  when  he  tries  it  on 
Qninnnt   Salmon. 


^ 
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Prickly  Sculpin:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  nominate  a  fish  who 
combines  all  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  both  the  other  nomi- 
nees. His  mouth  is  large  and  wide;  indeed,  he  is  somewhat 
related  to   the  salt-water  fish  known  as  Irish  Lord.     There  is. 


Sacramento  Pike. 


therefore,  no  question  of  his  ability  to  make  himself  heard.  He 
has  traveled  extensively,  and  knows  the  inhabitants  of  the  basin 
thoroughly.  He  has  a  spinous  dorsal  fin,  spines  on  his  opercles, 
and  a  bony  ridge  across  his  cheek.  He  is  a  fish  of  the  highest 
caste  known  in  fresh  water.    1  nominate  Mountain  Sculpin." 

The  water  bubbled  from  the  laughter  that  greeted  this  speech 
and  nomination. 

Split-Tail:  "Why,  you  little  bullhead  without  brains,  either 
of  the  other  nominees  could  swallow  him  whole,  or  you  either, 
for   that   matter." 

Prickly  Sculpin:  "Yes,  but  you  can't,"  and  he  promptly  bit 
Split-Tail  on  the  anal  fin;  and  Split-tail  could  not  resent  the  in- 
sult, as  his  mouth  is  small  and  toothless. 

Salmon:  "Order  in  the  river. — Any  further  nominations? — 
It  seems  to  me  that  someone  should  nominate  my  cousin,  Rain- 
bow Trout.  He  is  a  strong  and  beautiful  fish,  and  is  very  wise, 
having  an  adipose  fin." 

Rainbow  Trout:  "I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  eulogy,  but 
my  election  would  be  an  impossibility.  The  toothless  fry  are  in 
the  majority,"  meaning  that  the  minnows  would  all  vote  for 
Sacramento  Pike. 

Hardhead:  "The  trouble  with  your  cousin,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  no  one  knows  just  who  he  is.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  Steelhead  or  Rainbow,  and  we  do  not  care  to  provoke  an 
election  contest." 

Salmon:  "There  being  no  further  nominations  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  for  chairman.  All  those  in  favor  of  Sacramento 
Pike  will  please  stand  on  your  tails  and  be  counted. — Blackfish, 
Hitch,  Hardhead,  Split-Tail,  Chub,  Roach,  Dace,— total  seven. 
All  minnows,  by  the  way." 


Sacramento  Perch. 
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Mountain  Sculpin. 

Sacramento  Pike  was  confident  of  election,  and  so  did  not 
vote. 

Salmon:  "Those  in  favor  of  Sacramento  Perch. — Trout, 
Stickleback,  Viviparous  Perch. 

"Those  in  favor  of  Mountain  Sculp'n. — Prickly  Sculpin, 
Mountain  Sculpin." 

Sucker  did  not  vote.  He  had  been  too  ill-treated  by  Sacra- 
mento Pike  to  vote  for  him,  and  it  would  be  next  thing  to  treason 
to  vote  for  a  fish  having  teeth  in  his  mouth. 

"Sacramento  Pike  is  the  choice  of  the  convention.  He  will 
please  come  forward  and  take  charge  of  the  meeting." 

And  all  the  minnows  stood  on  their  heads  and  flapped  their 
fins  in  applause  as  Sacramento  Pike  took  the  place  of  Quinnat 
Salmon. 

Chairman  (gapin :  his  mouth  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honor 
accorded  him,  whereupon  Roach  and  Dace  sought  shelter  in  the 
grass  near  shore)  :  "The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  renew 
our  knowledge  of  each  other  [the  trembling  Roach  and  Dace 
thought  they  were  already  too  well  known  by  the  chairman],  to 
introduce  new  members,  and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
According  to  custom,  each  species,  through  its  accredited  repre- 
sentative, will  give  an  account  of  itself,  introduce  relatives  that 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  basin  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  bring  up  any  other  matter  that  may  seem  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  You  will  please  speak,  without  being  called  upon, 
in  the  order  in  which  your  names  occur  in  Jordan  &  Evermann's 
Check-list.    The  time  is  now  at  your  disposal." 


Western  Sucker. 


Western  Sucker:  "You  may  always  know  me  by  my  big 
warty  lips.  Only  suckers  have  such  lips,  and  my  species  is  the 
only  sucker  that  travels  over  the  entire  Sacramento  Basin ;  there- 
fore I  need  give  no  further  description  of  myself. 
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"Why  do  I  have  such  lips?  Because  my  ancestors  had  them. 
Also,  I  need  them.  My  food  is  the  green  slime  growing  on  the 
rocks,  which  I  scrape  off  with  my  big  warty  lips.  Now,  it  would 
require  a  week  for  any  of  you  small-lipped  fishes  to  scrape  off 
enough  slime  to  last  you  a  day,  while  it  takes  me  but  a  few 
hours." 

Chairman:  "But  do  you  grow  big  lips  because  your  food  is 
green  slime,  or  do  you  choose  green  slime  for  your  food  becau^ 
your  lips  are  big?" 

The  question  was  too  hard  for  Sucker,  so  he  pursed  out  his 
lips  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

Western  Sucker:  "A  great  many  ages  ago  the  fishes  in  a 
certain  stream  became  so  abundant  that  they  were  having  a  hard 
time  finding  enough  to  eat.  They  lived  mostly  on  insects,  and 
when  these  become  scarce,  some  began  eating  tender  plants.  After 
a  while,  the  plants  were  thinned  out,  and  some  of  the  fishes  hmd 
to  scrape  the  slime  off  the  rocks.  At  first  it  was  so  abundant  that 
any  kind  of  fish  could  supply  himself;  but  as  it  was  eaten  off 
more  closely,  those  with  the  bigger  lips  got  the  more.  In  time 
the  lips  of  certain  fishes  became  suited  to  this  kind  of  food  only; 
they  were  the  original. suckers. 

"One  of  my  brother  species.  Small-eyed  Sucker,  could  not 
attend  the  conclave.  He  lives  in  a  small  stream  a  long  distance 
above  Pit  River  Falls,  which  are  impassable  for  suckers.  He  sent 
word  by  Quinnat  Salmon  Fry,  asking  me  to  present  his  name  so  , 
that  he  may  vote  at  the  next  conclave.  You  may  know  him  by 
his  small  eye. 

"Another  brother  of  ours,  Tahoe  Sucker,  who  looks  like  me 
except  that  he  has  finer  scales,  managed  to  get  over  the  moun- 
tains a  few  centuries  ago,  and  I  give  this  notice  of  his  residence 
in  the  headwaters  of  Feather  River  in  order  that  he  may  be  con- 
sidjered  an  N.  F.  G.  W.  at  the  next  meeting. 

"A  cousin  of  ours^  Broad-mouth  Sucker  [Pantosteus]  en- 
tered the  basin  along  with  Tahoe  iSucker.  He  is  distinguished  by 
having  his  upper  and  lower  lips  separated  at- the  comers  of  the 
mouth  by  a  notch." 

Chairman:  "The  convention  will  please  wake  up!  We  arc 
now  to  hear  from  the  great  family  of  minnows." 


Blackfish. 


BlackHsh  (Orthodon) :  "I  used  to  be  called  Straight-tooth, 
because  the  teeth  back  in  my  throat  are  long  and  straight.  I  eat 
fish  eggs  when  I  can  get  them,  but  I  also  like  tender  plants,  and 
green  pond  scum  is  a  great  delicacy.  Unlike  Western  Sucker,  I 
have  no  sisters  nor  cousins  nor  aunts.  I  am  simply  Blackfish.  I 
have  finer  scales  than  any  other  minnow,  more  than  a  hundred 
in  a  row  on  my  side." 

Chairman:     "In  some  places  you  are  called  Greaser!" 
Blackfish:    "Yes,  and  in  some  places  you  are  called  White- 
fish,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  your  actions  are 
white." 
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Rainbow  Trout:  "And  in  other  places  our  chairman  is  called 
Salmon  Trout,  to  which  both  I  and  Salmon  object  Not  having 
an  adipose  fin,  you  are  not  of  our  caste." 

Rainbow  was  feeling  sore  over  the  election. 

Chairman:  "Well,  I  suppose  Catfish  is  a  near  relative  of 
yours;  he  has  an  adipose  fin." 

Rainbow  was  too  much  insulted  to  make  reply.  T.ie  idea  of 
his  being  related  to  Catfish  completely  overcame- him,  but  Prickly 
Sculpin  took  up  the  controversy.  *    .    ' 

Prickly  Sculpin:  "And  I  would  like  to  know  how  our  chair- 
man comes  by  the  name  Pike.  He  used  to  be  called  Big-mouth, 
;which  is  more  appropriate.  I  have  talked  with  Catfish,  who  has 
recently  arrived  from  eastern  waters,  and  has  known  Pike  for 
ages;  he  says  that  Pike  not  only  has  a  bigger  mouth  than  our 
chairman,  but  also  has  it  filled  with  teeth.  Our  chairman  should 
visit  a  dentist  jf  he  wants  to  be  a  pike." 

Sacramento  Pike  made  no  answer  to  this  tirade,  and  the  regu- 
lar order  of  business  was  resumed. 


Hitch. 

Hitch  (Lavinia) :  "Neither  have  I  any  brothers,  but  cousins 
a  plenty,  and  so  has  Blackfish.  He  and  I  belong  to  the  same 
family,  Minnows,  and  are,  therefore,  cousins.  I  have  only  the 
one  name,  Hitch.  You  may  always  know  me  by  my  deep,  com- 
pressed body,  small,  toothless  mouth,  slender  tail,  widely  forked 
tail-fin,  and  anal  fin  with  twelve  or  thirteen  rays.  I  feed  on  in- 
sects, and  do  no  harm  to  fish  or  flesh.  I  prefer  quiet,  muddy 
water,  and  would  never  think  of  going  to  the  cold  mountain 
streams.     Cormorants  and  Striped  Bass  are  my  worst  enemies." 


Hardhead. 

Hardhead  (Mylopharodon)  :  "As  you  see,  I  look  much  like 
our  chairman,  but  my  mouth  is  smaller,  and  my  upper  lip  is  con- 
nected with  the  skin  of  my  forehead,  the  crease  behind  the  lip  not 
reaching  from  side  to  side.  I  was  at  one  time  called  Grinder- 
tooth,  on  account  of  the  big  teeth  in  my  throat  [pharyngeals]. 
The  whole  basin  is  my  home." 

Split-Tail:  "You  may  always  know  me  as  the  minnow  that 
has  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  longer  than  the  lower." 

Salmon:  "Oh,  yes,  I  always  know  you.  You  are  the  fiend 
that  always  follows  me  and  my  mate  while  we  are  spawning; 
you  are  the  glutton  that  eats  all  our  eggs.  Scales  and  fins!  If 
my  throat  had  not  grown  so  small  I  would  swallow  you  whole." 

Split-Tail:  "Not  all ;  I  notice  that  Rainbow  Trout  eats  some 
of  them." 

Rainbow  Trout:  '*Well,  sometimes  young  Quinnat  Salmon 
stays  in  the  river  until  he  is  six  months  old,  and  then  he  eats 
salmon  eggs.     I  think  that  gives  me  a  right  to  eat  them." 
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Split  Tail. 


Split-Tail:  "Yes,  I  eat  salmon  eggs  when  I  can  get  them. 
When  I  cannot,  I  eat  insects  or  anything  that  comes  along.  If 
Quinnat  does  not  want  me  to  eat  his  mate's  eggs,  he  should  al- 
ways go  to  the  mountain  streams  to  spawn.  Whenever  I  can 
get  enough  to  eat,  I  prefer  to  live  in  the  warmer  water  of  the 
lower  river.  I  would  even  prefer  living  part  of  the  lime  in  brack- 
ish water  rather  than  in  the  cold  water  of  the  mountain 
streams.     I " 

Split-Tail  looked  around  and  saw  nearly  all  of  his  audience 
asleep ;  and  so  he  stopped. 

Chairman:  "My  name  comes  next  on  the  list,  but  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  said.  It  is  well  known  that  I  am  the  biggest 
minnow  in  the  world.  English  Pike  looks  like  me,  or  would  if 
he  would  only  pull  his  teeth,  which  I  strongly  recommend  him 
to  do.  It  must  be  a  great  inconvenience  not  to  be  able  to  close 
one's  mouth. 

"What  is  a  minnow?  A  minnow,  my  dear  little  inquisitive 
Sculpin,  is  a  fresh-water  fish  with  smooth  scales,  no  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  small  lips  without  warts,  and  a  short  dorsal  fin  with  no 
more  than  twelve  rays  and  no  spines.  This  does  not  include  the 
barbarian,  Carp,  of  the  long  dorsal  fin,  whom  I  am  loath  to  in- 
clude in  the  minnow  family." 


Sacramento  Chub. 

Sacramento  Chub:  "The  Chubs  are  a  numerous  brotherhood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  are  very  well  represented 
on  this  side.  First,  to  speak  of  myself,  as  the  others  have  done, 
you  may  know  me  by  my  very  deep  tail,  which  is  almost  as  deep 
as  my  head,  and  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  fish  of  the  river. 
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"At  our  last  conclave,  certain  fishes  came  up  from  Tulare 
Valley,  and  claimed  recognition  under  the  name  of  Posa  Creek 
Chub,  but  the  committee  refused  to  recognize  them.  Dr.  Jordan 
has  recently  examined  them,  and  says  they  are  a  distinct  species 
[Leuciscus  conformis].  I  give  notice  of  their  coming  of  age.  that 
they  may  vote  at  the  next  conclave. 


Rbd-Sidbd  Chub. 


"A  brother  of  ours  has  entered  the  basin  since  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  is  now  living  in  the  headwaters  of  Feather  River.  He 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  red  stripe  along  the  sides"  [Leu- 
ciscus egregius]. 


Sacrambnto  Roach. 

Sacramento  Roach:  "I  am  a  rather  small  minnow,  and  am 
of  but  little  consequence.  I  do  but  little  harm,  and  probably  but 
little  good.  I  live  mainly  on  insects,  and  die  mainly  in  the  mouths 
of  such  monsters  as  our  chairman.  [Here  the  speaker  shud- 
dered.] On  account  of  my  small  size  and  numerous  enemies,  I 
have  to  live  in  ponds  and  sloughs  and  other  out-of-the-way  places. 
Then,  after  many  years,  I  forget  just  how  my  ancestors  appeared, 
and  can't  keep  the  right  number  of  scales  and  fin-rays :  and  when 
1  get  out  of  my  puddle  and  meet  some  of  my  old  companions, 
they  do  not  recognize  me.  I  am  so  different  in  different  localities 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  a  description  that  will  fit  all  individuals. 
Perhaps  this  will  do:  A  round,  slender  body,  small,  toothless 
mouth,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  each  with  eight  rays,  four  teeth  on 
the  left  side  of  the  throat  [pharyngeals],  and  four  or  five  on  the 
right." 


Klamath  Roach. 


Klamath  Roach:  "I  came  to  this  basin  a  short  time  before 
the  last  conclave,  when  Pit  River  cut  through  the  Sierras.  1 
differ  from  my  brother  who  has  just  spoken  only  in  my  com- 
pressed body;  otherwise  you  could  not  tell  us  apart.  Sometimes 
my  mouth  is  oblique,  but  not  always." 
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Dacb. 


Dace:  "Sacramento  Roach  has  just  complained  of  being 
small ;  he  is  not  half  as  small  as  I,  the  smallest  California  min- 
now. It  seems  that  I  am  hardly  big  enough  to  describe,  as  I  never 
grow  to  be  more  than  three  inches  long,  but  anyone  who  cares 
may  distinguish  me  by  my  very  small  mouth,  usually  with  a  small 
barbel  at  the  corner,  like  that  of  Split-Tail,  who  did  not  mention 
the  fact,  and  by  my  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  each  having  but  seven 
rays.  I  live  on  insects,  and  die — well,  you  remember  the  nursery 
rhyme,  'Big  fishes  eat  little  fishes,  .  .  .  and  so  ad  inHnitum* 
1  am  the  infinitum" 

Jus  I  then  Hardhead  yawned*  *md  Dact  soiight  cover. 


Rainbow  Trout. 


Rainbow  Trout:  "I  am  universally  known,  and  therefore 
need  no  description." 

Chairman:  "If  you  are  so  well  known  it  seems  strange  that 
ichthyologists  should  describe  you  under  thirteen  different  names, 
and  that  sportsmen  should  have  almost  as  many  names  for  you  as 
there  are  streams !" 

Steelhead:  "I  should  have  spoken  before  Rainbow,  be- 
cause  " 

Chairman:  "In  that  case  you  have  lost  your  right  to  speak. 
Dr.  Gilbert  says  that  you  and  Rainbow  are  the  same  species; 
therefore  you  cannot  both  speak." 

Steelhead:     "But  sportsmen  all  say " 

They  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.    Please  keep 


Chairman : 
quiet." 

Steelhead: 
Chairman : 


"But  I  am  bigger  than " 

"I  will  have  you  committed  for  contempt  pretty 
soon.  Dr.  Gilbert's  word  is  law;  that  settles  it.  The  next  men- 
tioned in  the  Check-list  will  please  stand  on  his  tail  and  testify." 
Salmon:  "Well  may  Rainbow  boast;  he  belongs  to  the  great 
salmon  family.  Next  to  me,  he  is  the  most  important  fish  in  the 
river.  Rainbows  resemble  Quinnats  a  little,  but  may  be  distin- 
guished by  young  Quinnats  having  sixteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin, 
while  Rainbows  have  but  twelve." 
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Chairman:  "By  the  way,  Quinnat,  how  do  you  come  by  the 
name  salmon?  Rainbow  is  a  brother  of  Atlantic  Salmon^  while 
you  are  only  a  cousin. 

Salmon:  "Quinnat  is  my  name.  The  name  salmon  was 
given  me  by  fishermen,  though  it's  not  such  a  misnomer  as  *pike' 
is  for  you." 

Sacramento  Perch:  "Quinnat  is  well  known  to  be  the  great- 
est traveler  among  us.  Can  we  not  induce  him  to  tell  us  some-* 
thing  of  his  travels?" 

Salmon:  "It  is  a  long  story,  and  I  can  give  you  but  a  mere, 
outline  of  my  wanderings.  My  parents  both  died  before  1  left 
the  egg-shell,  though  I  suppose  I  was  as  well  off  as  any  of  you 
were  at  that  age.  I  think  that  none  of  you  but  Viviparous  Perch; 
were  ever  owned  by  your  parents.  All  other  fresh-water  fishes, 
of  my  acquaintance  try  to  hide  their  eggs  among  the  weeds  or 
gravel,  and  then  never  think  of  them  again. 

"But  to  return  to  my  story:  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  swim,/ 
and  was  therefore  able  to  catch  food  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
my  enemies.  Rainbow  Trout  and  Sacramento  Pike — with  due  re- 
gard to  our  chairman  and  my  many-hued  cousin — I. started  down 
the  river,  floating  backward  in  the  current  for  ease  ih  breathing 
as  well  as  in  catching  food.  I  reached  the  great  salt  water  when 
I  was  five  months  old.  Here  I  found  all  manner  of  strange  and. 
ferocious  animals.  Many  times  did  I  have  to  swim  with  all  my. 
might  to  escape  Shark  or  some  other  cannibal,  and  many  times  did 
I  make  Herring  and  Tomcod  suflFer  in  return.  About  a  month 
ago  I  left  the  ocean,  after  three  years'  wandering,  and  am  now  on 
my  way  to  the  spawning  grounds  in  the  mountain  streams.  I 
have  not  eaten  anything  since  I  left  the  ocean,  and  shall  never 
cat  again.  My  life's  work  is  nearly  over,  and  I  shall  soon  lay 
my  bones  with  those  of  my  fathers  for  thousands  of  generations 
past." 

Steelhead:  "Most  of  your  fathers  for  the  past  few  genera- 
tions have  laid  their  bones  in  tin  cans  or  by  the  side  of  restaurant 
plates." 


ti 


Stickleback. 

Stickleback:  "You  have  just  heard  from  the  largest  fish  of 
the  river;  it  is  now  time  to  hear  from  me,  the  smallest.  Although 
I  am  so  small,  I  am  by  no  means  insignificant.  True,  I  am  not 
very  good  eating  for  any  of  you  or  anything  else,  and  am  not  big 
enough  to  eat  other  fishes,  but  I  can  and  do  eat  their  eggs,  which 
I  esteem  very  highly.  When  an  t%g  is  too  large  to  eat  whole,  I 
nibble  at  it  until  I  get  all  I  want.  My  teeth  are  sharp,  and  it 
does  not  take  me  very  long  to  nibble  through  the  shell  of  even 
a  salmon  tg^. 

"Be  careful  my  dear  old  lumbering  Chub.  I  know  you  are 
big  enough  to  swallow  me,  but  you  can't  do  it.  In  the  first 
place,  you  can't  catch  me,  and  even  if  you  could,  you  would  be 
sorry  for  it.  Do  you  see  the  sharp  spines  on  my  back?  and  the 
two  that  I  have  in  place  of  ventral  fins?  Well,  you  had  better 
see  them  than  feel  them  sticking  in  your  throat,  for  when  I  raise 
them  I  lock  them  in  that  position,  and  they  interfere  greatly  with 
swallowing.     Oh,  I  am  a  dangerous  fish  ! 


mj-^ 
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"And  I  want  to  correct  a  statement  of  the  last  speaker,  li 
is  not  true  that  no  fishes  ever  look  after  their  eggs.  We  Stickle- 
backs place  our  eggs  in  tiny  nooks  among  the  weeds  or  stones,  and 
then  watch  over  them  and  see  that  they  are  molested  by  no  one. 
Oh,  we  are  wise  as  well  as  dangerous! 

"And  there  is  another  thing  in  which  we  are  superior  to  the 
rest  of  you.  Most  of  you  are  dull-colored,  and  never  change 
color  at  any  time.  1  know  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  do  otherwise; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact.  But  we  are  green  and  silvery, 
with  minute  black  specks;  and  during  the  spring  our  cheeks  and 
throat  and  breast  and  our  ventral  fins  become  bright  orange. 
Just  see  how  beautiful !"  and  he  stood  on  his  tail  and  spread 
his  fins,  but  no  one  expressed  any  admiration,  which  pleased 
Stickleback  just  as  well  as  if  they  had.  "Oh,  we  are  beautiful 
as  well  as  wise  and  dangerous! 

"And  see  how  royally  we  are  dressed !  Most  of  you  are  covered 
with  little  scales,  and  r-il  of  the  same  size  and  shape  and  ar- 
rangement. We  have  one  row  of  short,  broad  scales,  or  plates, 
that  reach  almost  entirely  across  our  sides  and  become  narrower 
and  form  a  keel  on  the  sides  of  the  tail.  (It  is  too  bad  the  keel 
disappears  in  fresh  water.)  And  see  the  rough  plates  on  top 
of  my  head  and  about  the  spines.  Some  of  you  have  spines,  but 
none  oi  you  can  lock  them.  Oh,  we  are  original,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful and  wise  and  dangerous!" 

And  all  the  fishes  hated  the  little  boaster,  but  they  did  not 
dare  attack  him,  for  all  he  said  was  true. 

Sacramento  Perch:  "I  have  been  described  in  a  nominating 
speech.  It  is  all  owing  to  Carp  and  Catfish  that  I  am  not  the 
most  abundant  fish  in  the  river.  They  are  such  greedy  spawn- 
eaters,  and  have  hunted  me  so  mercilessly,  that  I  have  scarcely  a 
place  left  in  which  to  lay  my  eggs." 

hPardhead:  "I  would  like  to  ask  Sacramento  Perch  how  he 
gets  his  name.  This  same  wise  adipose-finned  Catfish  informs 
me  that  all  the  perches  have  one  or  two  spines  in  the  anal  fin, 
while  you  have  six  or  seven.  He  says  vou  are  not  a  perch,  but 
a  sunfish."  [All  of  which  is  true,  even  if  Sacramento  Perch  would 
not  admit  it] 


Viviparous  Perch:    "Spiney  fins,  small  mouth,  smooth  scales, 
and  young  bom  alive;  by  these  shall  ye  know  me." 
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Prickly  Sculpin. 


Prickly  Sculpin:  "The  Sculpins,  who  mostly  live  in  salt  wa- 
ter, are  a  numerous  family  and  I  am  proud  of  belonging  to  it. 
I  have  a  wide  mouth,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  eyes 
that  look  upward,  and  pectoral  fins  that  resemble  wings.  As  my 
name  implies,  I  am  covered  with  minute  prickles.  I  live  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river. 

"My  brother,  Tahoe  Sculpin,  crossed  the  Sierras  at  Sierra- 
ville  pass  not  long  ago,  and  I  give  this  notice  of  his  residence. 
His  skin  is  entirely  smooth. 

"Another  brother.  Big-eyed  Sculpin,  lives  in  Fall  River,  and 
is  kept  away  from  the    conclave  by  Pit  River  Falls. 

"A  cousin  of  ours,  Star  Gazer,  who  has  three  soft  rays  in  his 
ventral  fins  (we  have  four),  also  lives  in  Fall  River,  and  is  kept 
away  by  the  falls." 

Chairman:  "We  have  now  heard  from  all  members  of  the 
association,  and  will  " 

Split-Tail:  "Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  duty  to  introduce  to 
this  honorable  body  a  distant  relative  of  ours  who  has  just  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  river.    I  refer  to  Carp." 


Carp. 


Thereupon  all  the  fishes  in  the  river  stood  on  their  tails 
and  jumped  up  and  down  in  their  rage.  "Down  with  the  China 
Fish  r'  "Off  with  the  fins  of  the  heathen !"  and  many  other  similar 
protests  were  heard.     The  chairman  called  for  order. 

Chub:  "Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  never  admit  this  heathen. 
A  minnow  with  a  long  dorsal  fin,  with  even  one  spine  in  any  of 
his  fins,  and  with  long  barbels  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  can 
never  become  a  member  of  the  noble  order  of  Native  Fishes  of 
the  Golden  West." 

BlackHsh:  "Any  fish  that  goes  into  the  cow  pastures  at 
high  water  and  roots  up  the  meadow,  or  who  is  so  slow  of  fin 
as  to  be  caught  as  a  common  article  of  diet  by  cormorants  is 
certainly  wanting  in  culture,  and  a  proposition  for  membership 
cannot  even  be  considered." 
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Catfish:     "Is  no  one  going  to  give  notice  of  my  residence?" 

This  raised  another  general  water-splashing.  "Pull  out  his 
whiskers f"  and  "Away  with  a  fish  that  will  not  wear  scales!" 
were  his  greetings.  Catfish  had  been  mentioned  so  often  during^ 
the  meeting  that  he  was  much  surprised  at  this  reception. 

Sacramento  Perch:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  averse  to  ever  ad-, 
mitting  this  slimy,  scaleless,  bearded  cannibal  to  membership. 
We  have  too  much  notice  of  his  residence  already.  It  is  all  on 
account  of  his  egg-eating  propensities  that  my  species  is  disap- 
pearing. I  move  that  we  bite  off  his  barbels ;  then  he  cannot  find 
our  eggs,  as  his  eyes  are  on  top  of  his  head." 

Catfish:  "You  may  try  if  you  wish;  but  I-  warn , you  that  I 
will  thrust  a  spine  through-  your  eye..  1  might  -as  .weU.eii^t;  your 
eggs  as  for  you  to  eat  mine."  W:    •    ,.    . 

Hitch:    "You  are  both  cannibals,  and  deserve  to  be  drivcif^ 
out  of  the  river.     One  eats  my  eggs  and   the   other   devours   my 
young." 

Chub:  "You  all  do  that  for  me,  and  our  chairman  here  eats 
more  of  my  young  than  anyone  else." 

Salmon:  "You  may  thank  the  raindrops  that  you  don't  live 
in  the  mountain  streams  with  Rainbow  and  Sculpin!  Why,  they 
are  regular  gluttons  for  eggs  and  alevins  [the  young  just 
hatched].  They  gorge  themselves  until  their  stomachs  are  full, 
and  keep  on  until  they  can  not  get  another  one  in  their  mouths. 
But  they  can't  catch  Salmon  fry,  else  I  would  not  be  here  today." 

Sculpin:  "I  think  we  should  not  spend  all  our  time  finding 
fault  with  each  other.  We  all  have  to  eat.  I  think  it  is  all  rieht 
to  catch  a  young  fish  occasionally;  if  we  did  not,  there  would  be 
too  many  of  us  and  we  would  all  starve.  Just  think  how  many 
there  would  be  in  a  few  years  if  all  our  eggs  hatched  and  became 
mature  fishes.  Take  Quinnat  as  an  example.  A  pair  of  salmon 
will  produce  6,000  eggs,  from  which  would  grow  3,000  pairs  of 
adults  in  four  years,  or  a  total  of  9,000,000  in  eight  years.  In 
twelve  years  there  would  be  27,000,000,000  pairs,  and  in  sixteen 

years "  but  the  exertion  was  too  great  even  for  the  fish  "of  the 

highest  caste  known  to  fresh  water,"  and  the  speaker  turned  over 
on  his  back  from  nervous  prostration. 

Rainbow  Trout:  "What  our  demented  friend  has  stated  is 
doubtless  true,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  caught 
by  those  big  animals  up  in  the  air.  They  throw  flies  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  when  we  bite  them,  they  are  not  flies  at  all,  but  hooks 
fastened  to  long  cords  by  which  we  are  pulled  out  of  the  water. 
I  was  caught  once  by  one  of  those  monsters,  but  I  was  so  small 
that  he  threw  me  back,  remarking  that  he  would  catch  me 
again  when  I  grew  bijarger.  And  he  did,  too,  but  I  was  so  big 
that  I  broke  his  hook." 
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"The  Nbts  Arb  Huno  in  thb  Muddt  Watbb." 

Salman :  "  That  is  more  fair  than  they  treat  us  Salmon.  They  ride 
around  over  the  water  on  big  ducks  that  never  dive,  and  hang*  nets  in  the 
water  so  that  we  cannot  pass  without  running  into  them.  The  nets  are 
hung  in  the  muddy  water  where  we  can't  see  them  until  we  are  all  tangled 
up.  You  can  see  the  flies,  and  if  you  were  not  so  greedy  you  could  see  the 
hooks  also " 

Just  then  there  came  along  a  great  duck  covered  with  air  animals.  It 
was  much  bigger  than  those  Salmon  had  spoken  of,  being  nearly  half  as. 


Nearly  Half  as  Wide  as  thb  Rivek 


wide  as  the  river — so  it  seemed  to  the  frightened  fishes.  They  all  thought 
of  the  nets  that  Salmon  had  described  as  being  so  dreadful,  and  swam  for 
their  lives. 

Thus  ended  the  Xlllth  conclave  of  the  N.  F.  G.  W. 
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THE    WHITE     SANDS    OF     NEW    MEXICO. 

By  E.  DANA  JOHNSON. 

^rtHE  Great  White  Gypsum  Desert  of  New  Mexico  is  one  of 
j^  the  strangfest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  Southwest.  From  the  railroad  at  Ala- 
mogordo,  twenty  miles  away,  a  long  line  of  gleaming  white 
shows  against  the  purple  background  of  the  mountains,  like 
distant  foam-crested  breakers  or  a  glittering  coral  reef.  Viewed 
from  Cloudcroft,  the  little  summer  resort  perched  up  among  the 
pines  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Sacramentos,  it  appears  as  a 
huge  splotch  of  glistening  snow  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  gray- 
brown  desert. 

On  a  close  view  the  White  Sands  are  even  more  marvelous 
and  beautiful,  and  the  resemblance  to  great  drifts  of  snow  is 
still  more  startling.  A  twenty -mile  ride  over  a  good  road  out 
from  Alamogordo  across  the  undulating  plains  brings  one  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  It  starts  up  abruptly  from  the  dun  plain  in 
high  rolling  dunes  of  unsullied  whiteness,  blinding  to  look  upon 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  For  quite  a  distance,  as  one  looks  from 
a  high  point  out  over  the  leagues  of  gypsum,  it  is  a  spotless, 
snowy  waste.  Farther  away,  stretches  of  scanty,  whitened 
vegetation,  desolate  alkali  fiats  and  dried-up  lakes  alternate 
with  wide  banks  of  solid  white  gypsum .>  It  is  as  if  the  plain 
had  been'covered  with  very  many  feet  of  snow,  after  which  a 
high  wind  had  swept  over  it,  laying  the  ground  bare  here 
and  there  and  piling  up  huge  drifts  yonder.  The  great  billows 
of  white,  stretching  away  to  the  mountains  in  the  sunshine,  the 
silence  and  the  quivering  haze,  make  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Vast,  dazzling  and  mysterious,  the  Great  Desert  lies, 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  greater  solitude  of  the  dreamy  plains, 
like  a  huge  glittering  jewel.  The  long  serrated  outline  of  the 
San  Andreas  range  rises  darkly  against  the  sky  to  the  west, 
while  the  sharp,  jagged  summits  of  the  Organs  stand  out  boldly 
athwart  the  southern  sky.  To  the  northeast  gleams  the  lofty, 
hoary  summit  of  Sierra  Blanca,  while  nearer,  to  the  east,  the 
Sacramentos  quiver  in  the  purple  distance. 

For  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  the  gypsum  dust  is  perfectly 
dry,  and  climbing  one  of  the  little  hills  is  like  ascending  a 
mound  of  fine  white  sugar,  into  which  the  feet  sink  over  the 
shoe-tops.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  curious  white  powder, 
when  dry,  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  pure  plaster  of  Paris. 
Underneath,  it  is  moist  and  cohesive,  and  will  pack  into  a  ball 
in  the  hands  like  snow.  The  dryness  of  the  surface  is  caused 
of  course  by  its  exposure  to  the  air  ;  but  the  sand,  if  sand  it 
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may  properly  be  called,  is  so  heavy  that  the  wind  blows  it  about 
very  little,  and  the  dunes  changfe  in  contour  only  slightly. 

The  gypsum  desert  is  nearly  thirty  miles  long  and  averages 
ten  miles  wide.  There  are  70,000  acres  of  the  white  sand-hills 
besides  the  innumerable  alkali  marshes  and  lake-beds  within  the 
borders  of  the  White  Sands,  as  the  deposit  is  called  by  the 
people  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
a  great  lake  once  covered  this  entire  region,  and  that  its  reced- 
ing waters  left  behind  them  these  beds  of  gypsum.  There  have 
been  discovered,  however,  strata  of  lime  and  sandstone  dipping 
to  the  northeast  at  an  angle  of  about  eight  degrees  from  the 
horizon.  The  grain  of  the  sands  is  the  same  as  that  of  oolitic 
limestone ;  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  second  theory  that  the 
sands  themselves  may  have  been  at  one  time  an  oolitic  limestone. 
During  the  volcanic  eruption  that  threw  out  the  **malpais'* 
^'lava  b^ds,  so  runs  the  theory,  the  heat  may  have  driven  oflf  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  its  place  being  taken  by  sulphuric  acid  gas 
from  the  volcano.  This  would  give  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  sands.  With  them  are  found  alumina,  silica,  phosphate 
of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  traces  of  borax  and  nitrates. 
Salt,  soda  and  potash  are  common  and  in  quantity. 

It  is  only  lately  that  a  commercial  value  has  been  placed  upon 
these  vast  chemical  deposits,  but  recent  experiments  have  shown 
the  possibility  of  making  from  them  a  plaster  cement  equal  in 
strength  to  the  best  made  and  weighing  twenty-five  per  cent, 
less  ;  bricks  equal  in  appearance  to  Philadelphia  pressed  brick, 
weighing  only  half  as  much  and  withstanding  a  pressure  of 
nearly  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  waterproof  tiling  ; 
artificial  ivory  ;  artificial  meerschaum  ;  a  fine  quality  of  chalk, 
and  other  useful  and  ornamental  products.  A  manufacturing 
company  has  acquired  the  rights  to  the  entire  area  of  the  de- 
posit, and  proposes  to  erect  a  mill  and  utilize  the  White  Sands 
commercially. 

There  is  also  a  plan  to  establish  a  large  sanitarium  at  Alamo- 
gordo,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  discovery  that  gypsum-water 
is  a  specific  against  tuberculosis. 

Albnqnerqne,  New  Mexico. 
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By  MARY  AUSTIN. 

"ICS.  I  understand  ;  you  are  M'siu  the  Notary, 
M'siu  the  Sheriflf  has  told  me.  You  are  come 
to  hear  how  by  the  help  of  God  I  have  killed 
Filon  Geraud  at  the  ford  of  Cr^vecoeur. 

By  the  help  of  God,  yes.  Think  you  if  the 
devil  had  a  hand  in  it,  he  would  not  have 
helped  Filon  ?  For  he  was  the  devil's  own,  was 
Filon.  He  was  big,  he  was  beautiful,  he  had  a  way — but 
always  there  was  the  devil's  mark.  I  see  that  the  first  time  ever  I 
knew  him  at  Ag^ua  Caliente.  The  devil  sit  in  Filon's  eyes  and 
laugfh — laujfh — some  time  he  gfo  away  like  a  man  at  a  window, 
but  he  come  again.  M'siu,  he  live  there  I  And  Filon  he  know 
that  I  see,  so  he  make  like  he  not  care ;  but  I  think  he  care  a 
little,  else  why  he  make  for  torment  me  all  the  time  ?  Ever 
since  I  see  him  at  that  shearing  at  Agua  Caliente  eight,  ten 
year  gone,  he  not  like  for  let  me  l)e.  I  have  been  the  best 
shearer  in  that  shed,  snip — snip — quick,  clean.  Ah,  it  is  beau- 
tiful !  All  the  sheep  men  like  for  have  me  shear  their  sheep. 
Filon  is  new  man  at  that  shearing,  Lebecque  is  just  hire  him 
then  ;  but  yes,  M'siu,  to  see  him  walk  about  that  Agua  Caliente 
you  think  he  own  all  those  sheep,  all  that  range.  Ah — he  had 
a  way  I  Pretty  soon  that  day  Filon  is  hearing  all  sheep  men 
say  that  Raoul  is  the  best  shearer ;  then  he  come  lean  on  the 
rail  by  my  shed  and  laugh  softly  like  he  talk  with  himself,  and 
say,  "See  the  little  man;  see  him  shear."  But  me,  I  can  no 
more.  The  shears  turn  in  my  hand  so  I  make  my  sheep  all 
bleed  same  like  one  butcher.  Then  I  look  up  and  see  the  devil 
in  Filon  Greraud's  eye.  It  is  always  so  after  that,  all  those 
years  until  I  kill  Filon.  If  I  make  a  little  game  of  poker  with 
other  shepherds,  then  he  walks  along  and  say  : 

*'Ah,  you,  Raoul,  you  is  one  sharp  fellow.  I  not  like  for  play 
with  you."    Then  is  my  play  all  gone  bad. 

But  if  Filon  play,  then  he  say,  '*  Come,  you  little  man,  and 
bring  me  the  good  luck." 

It  is  so,  M'siu  I  If  I  go  stand  by  that  game,  Filon  is  win, 
win  all  the  time.  That  is  because  of  the  devil.  And  if  there 
are  women — no,  M'siu,  there  was  never  one  woman.  What 
would  a  shepherd,  whose  work  is  always  toward  the  hills,  do 
with  a  woman  ?  Is  it  to  plant  a  vineyard  that  others  may  drink 
wine  ?  Ah,  non  !  But  me,  at  shearings  and  at  Tres  Pinos 
where  we  pay  the  tax,  there  I  like  to  talk  to  pretty  girl  same  as 
other  shepherds,  then  Filon  come  make  like  he  one  gran'  friend. 
All  the  time  he  make  say  the  compliments,  he  make  me  one 
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mock.  His  eyes  they  laugfh  always,  that  make  women  like  to 
do  what  he  say.     But  me,  I  have  no  chance. 

It  is  90,  M'siu,  when  I  ^o  out  with  my  sheep.  This  is  my 
trail — I  go  out  after  the  shearing:  througfh  the  Canada  de  las 
Vinas,  then  across  the  Little  Antelope,  while  the  grass  is 
quick.  After  that  I  go  up  toward  the  hills  of  Olancho,  where  I 
keep  one  month ;  there  is  much  gfood  feed  and  no  man  comes. 
Also  then  I  wait  at  Tres  Pinos  for  the  sheriff  that  I  pay  the  tax. 
Sacre  I  it  is  a  hard  one,  that  tax  !  After  that  I  am  free  of  the 
Sierras,  what  you  call  Neive  —  snowy.  Well  I  know  that 
country.  I  go  about  with  my  sheep  and  seek  my  meadows — 
minCy  M'siu,  that  I  have  climbed  the  gfreat  mountains  to  spy  out 
among  the  pines,  that  I  have  found  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and 
my  own  wit ;  La  Crevasse,  Moultrie,  Bighorn,  Angostura.  Also, 
I  go  by  other  meadows  where  other  shepherds  feed  one  month 
with  another  ;  but  these  are  all  mine.  I  go  about  and  come 
again  when  the  feed  is  grown. 

M'siu,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  so — Filon  finds  my  mead- 
ows one  by  one.  One  year  I  come  by  La  Crevasse — there  is 
nothing  there  ;  I  go  on  to  Moultrie — ^here  is  the  grass  eaten  to 
the  roots,  and  the  little  pines  have  no  tops ;  at  Bighorn  is  the 
fresh  litter  of  a  flock.  I  think  maybe  my  sheep  go  hungry  that 
summer.  So  I  come  to  Angostura.  There  is  Filon.  He  laugh. 
Then  it  come  into  my  mind  that  one  day  I  goin'  kill  that  Filon 
Geraud.  By  the  help  of  God.  Yes.  For  he  is  big  that  Filon, 
he  it  strong  ;  and  me,  M'siu,  I  am  as  God  made  me. 

So  always,  where  I  go  on  the  range  there  is  Filon  ;  if  I  think 
to  change  my  trail,  he  change  also  his.  If  I  have  good  luck,  Filon 
has  better.     If  to  him  is  the  misfortune — ah — you  shall  hear. 

One  year  Gabriel  Lausanne  tell  me  that  Filon  is  lose  all  his 
lambs  in  the  Santa  Ana.  You  know  that  Santa  Ana,  M'siu  ? 
It  is  one  mighty  wind.  It  comes  up  small,  very  far  away,  one 
little  dust  like  the  clouds,  creep,  creep  close  by  the  land.  It  lies 
down  along  the  sand  ;  you  think  it  is  done  ?  Eh,  it  is  one 
liar,  that  Santa  Ana.  It  rise  up  again,  it  is  pale  gold,  it  seek 
the  sky.  That  sky  is  all  wide,  clean,  no  speck.  Ah,  it  knows, 
that  sky  ;  it  will  have  nothing  lying  about  when  the  Santa  Ana 
comes.  It  is  hot  then,  you  have  the  smell  of  the  earth  in  your 
nostrils.  Thaty  M'siu,  is  the  Santa  Ana.  It  is  pjale  dust  and 
the  great  push  of  the  wind.  The  sand  bites,  there  is  no  seeing 
the  flock's  length.  They  huddle,  and  the  lambs  are  smothered  ; 
they  scatter  and  the  dogs  can  nothing  make.  If  it  blow  one  day, 
you  thank  God  ;  if  it  blow  two  days,  then  is  sheepman  goin'  to 
lose  his  sheep.  When  Gabriel  tell  me  that  about  Filon,  I  think 
he  deserve  all  that.    What  you  think,  M'siu  ?    That  same  night 
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the  water  of  Tinpah  rise  in  his  banks  afar  off  by  the  hills  where 
there  it  rain.  It  conies  roaring:  down  the  wash  where  I  make 
my  camp,  for  you  understand  at  that  time  of  year  there  should 
be  no  water  in  the  wash  of  Tinpah,  but  it  come  in  the  night 
and  carry  away  one-half  of  my  sheep.  Eh,  how  you  make  that, 
M'siu  ;  is  it  the  devil  or  no  ? 

Well,  it  go  like  this  eighty  ten  year ;  then  it  come  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  meet  Filon  at  the  ford  of  Crfevecoeur.  That  is  the 
water  that  comes  down  eastward  from  Mineral  Mountain  be- 
tween Olancho  and  Sentinel  Rock.  It  is  what  you  call  Mineral 
Creek,  but  the  French  shepherds  call  it  Cr^vecoeur.  For  why  ; 
it  is  a  most  swift  and  wide  water ;  it  gfoes  darkly  between 
earthy  banks  upon  which  it  g'naws.  It  has  hot  springfs  which 
come  up  in  it  without  reason,  so  that  there  is  no  safe  crossing  at 
any  time.  Its  sands  are  quick ;  what  they  take,  they  take 
wholly  with  the  life  in  it,  and  after  a  little  they  spew  it  out 
again.  And,  look  you,  it  makes  no  singing,  this  water  of 
Cr^vecoeur.  Twenty  years  have  I  kept  sheep  between  Red 
Butte  and  the  Temblor  Hills,  and  I  say  this.  Make  no  fear  of 
singing  water,  for  it  goes  not  too  deeply  but  securely  on  a 
rocky  bottom  ;  such  a  one  you  may  trust.  But  this  silent  one, 
that  it  hot  or  cold,  deep  or  shallow,  and  has  never  its  banks  the 
same  one  season  with  another,  this  you  may  not  trust,  M'siu. 
And  to  get  sheep  across  it — ah — it  breaks  the  heart,  this  Cr^ve- 
coeur. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  place  where  a  great  rock  runs  slant- 
wise of  the  stream,  but  under  it,  so  that  the  water  goes  shal- 
lowly  with  a  whisper,  ah,  so  fast,  and  below  it  is  a  pool.  Here 
on  the  rocks  the  shepherds  make  pine  logs  to  lie  with  stones  so 
that  the  sheep  cross  over.  Every  year  the  water  carries  the 
logs  away  and  the  shepherds  build  again,  and  there  is  no  shep- 
herd goes  by  that  water  but  lose  some  sheep.  Therefore,  they 
call  it  the  ford  of  Cr^vecoeur.* 

Well,  I  have  been  about  by  the  meadow  of  Angostura  when  it 
come  last  July,  and  there  I  see  Narcisse  Duplin.  He  is  tell  me 
the  feed  is  good  about  Sentinel  Rock,  so  I  think  me  to  go  back 
by  the  way  of  Cr^vecoeur.  There  is  pine  wood  all  about  east- 
ward from  that  place.  It  is  all  shadow  there  at  midday  and  has 
a  weary  sound.  Me,  I  like  it  not,  that  pine  wood,  so  I  push  the 
flock  and  am  very  glad  when  I  hear  toward  the  ford  the  bark  of 
dogs  and  the  broken  sound  of  bells.  I  think  there  is  other 
shepherd  that  make  talk  with  me.  But  me,  M'siu,  Sacre  I 
damn  I  when  I  come  out  by  the  ford  there  is  Filon  Geraud.  He 
has  come  up  one  side  Cr^vecoeur,  with  his  flock,  as  I  have  come 
up  the  other.     He  laugh. 

*Break-heart. 
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'*  Hillo,  Raoul,"  say  Filon,  "  will  you  cross  ?  " 

"  I  will  cross,"  say  I. 

'*Aftcr  me,"  say  Filon. 

**Before,"say  I. 

M'siu  does  not  know  about  sheep  ?  Ah,  non.  It  is  so  that 
the  sheep  it  most  scare  of  all  beasts  about  water.  Never  so 
little  a  stream  will  he  cross,  but  if  the  dog^s  compel  him.  It  is 
the  great  trouble  of  shepherds  to  gret  the  flock  across  the  waters 
that  go  in  and  about  the  Sierras.  For  that  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  two,  three  gfoats  with  the  flocks  to  go  first  across  the  water, 
then  they  will  follow.  But  here  at  Cr^vecoeur  it  is  bad  cross- 
ing any  way  you  go ;  also,  that  day  it  is  already  afternoon. 
Therefore  I  stand  at  one  side  that  ford  and  make  talk  with 
Filon  at  the  other  about  who  goes  first.  Then  my  goat  which 
leads  my  flock  come  push  by  me  and  I  stand  on  that  log  while 
we  talk.     He  is  one  smart  goat. 

**Eh,  Raoul,  let  the  goats  decide,"  cries  Filon,  and  to  that  I 
have  agree.  Filon  push  his  goat  on  the  log,  he  is  one  great 
black  one  that  is  call  Diable — I  ask  you  is  that  a  name  for  a 
goat  ?  I  have  call  mine  Noe.  So  they  two  walk  on  that  log 
very  still ;  for  they  see  what  they  have  to  do.  Then  they  push 
with  the  head,  Diable  and  Noe,  till  that  log  it  rock  in  the 
water ;  Filon  is  cry  to  his  goat  and  I  to  mine.  Then  because  of 
that  water  one  goat  slip  on  the  log,  and  the  other  is  push  so 
hard  that  he  cannot  stop ;  over  they  go  into  the  pool  of  swift 
water,  over  and  over  until  they  come  to  the  shallows ;  then  they 
find  their  feet  and  come  up,  each  on  his  own  side.  They  will 
not  care  to  push  with  the  heads  again  at  that  time.  Filon  he 
walk  out  on  the  log  to  me,  and  I  walk  to  him. 

**  My  goat  have  won  the  ford,"  says  he. 

*'  Your  goat  cannot  keep  what  he  wins." 

**But  I  can,"  says  Filon.  Then  he  look  at  me  with  his  eyes 
like — like  I  have  told  you,  M'siu. 

*' Raoul,"  he  say,  **  you  is  one  little  man." 

With  that  I  remember  me  all  the  wrong  I  have  had  from  this 
one. 

**GrO  you  after  your  goat,  Filon  Geraud,"  say  I. 

With  that  I  put  my  staff  behind  his  foot,  so,  M'siu,  and  send 
him  into  the  water,  splash  I  He  come  to  his  feet  presently  in 
the  pool  with  the  water  all  in  his  hair  and  his  eyes,  and  the 
stream  run  strong  and  dark  against  his  middle. 

*'  Hey,  you,  Raoul,  what  for  you  do  that  ?"  he  say,  but  also 
he  laugh.     '*Ah,  ha,  little  man,  you  have  the  joke  this  time." 

M'siu,  that  laugh  stop  on  his  face  like  it  been  freeze,  his 
mouth  is  open,  his  eyes  curl  up.  It  is  terrible,  that  dead  laugh  in 
the  midst  of  the  black  water  that  run  down  from  his  hair. 
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'*  Raoul,"  he  says,  ^^lAe  sand  is  quick  !  " 

Then  he  take  one  step,  and  I  hear  the  sand  suck.  I  see  Filon 
shiver  like  a  reed  in  the  swift  water. 

*'^My  God^^'*  he  says,  ^^the  sand  is  quick  I " 

M'siu,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  me.  When  I  throw  Filon 
in  the  pool,  I  have  not  known  it  is  quick-sand ;  but  when  I  hear 
that,  I  think  I  am  glad.  I  kneel  down  by  that  log:  '^^  the  ford 
and  watch  Filon.     He  speak  to  me  very  quiet : 

^' You  must  sret  a  rope  and  make  fast  to  that  pine  and  throw 
the  end  to  me.     There  is  a  rope  in  my  pack." 

'*  Yes,"  say  I,  *'  there  is  a  rope." 

*'  M'siu,  I  think  I  would  not  have  killed  him  with  my  hands , 
but  if  Grod  give  him  over  to  me  in  the  quick-sand  of  Cr^vecceur; 
how  then  ?  So  I  hold  me  still.  Then  is  Filon  begin  to  curse 
and  cry. 

**  You,  Raoul  I    I  make  you  pay  for  this  !  " 

He  work  with  his  feet  and  beat  the  water  with  his  hands. 
But  me,  I  can  see  the  pool  rising  to  his  breast.  After  a  little 
Filon  see  that  also,  then  he  leave  off  to  struggle  and  make  as  if 
.he  laugh,  but  not  with  his  eyes — never  any  more  with  his  eyes 
while  he  live. 

'*  Well,  Raoul,"  he  says,  "you  will  have  your  fun,  but  man, 
do  not  make  it  too  long." 

**  It  will  not  be  long,  Filon,"  say  I. 

After  that  he  is  still  until  the  water  is  come  to  his  shoulders, 
then  he  speak  softly,  "  Raoul,  my  friend,  there  is  in  the  bank  of 
Sacramento  eight  hundred  dollars.  It  shall  be  his  who  saves 
me  from  this  pool.    Eight  hundred  dollars.     Think,  Raoul !  " 

"  Eight  hundred  dollars  ?  " 

**  It  is  a  good  sum,"  says  he. 

*'  But  you  will  not  need  it  now,  Filon." 

By  that  I  see  the  water  is  rising  fast.    Then  he  burst  out : 

"Is  it  that  you  mean  to  kill  me,  Raoul.  Mother  of  Grod,  is 
it  so  ?  " 

**  It  is  so,  Filon." 

After  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  is.  The  water  is  rising  fast, 
the  water  is  very  swift  in  the  pool  and  curl  back  against  his 
throat.  I  think  he  is  pray  to  God  and  to  me  ;  then  he  fight  in 
the  water — he  choke — he  cry.  But  me,  I  have  run  away  into 
that  pine  wood  for  a  little  while.  Then  I  think  I  will  go  and 
get  that  rope  quick — but  when  I  come  again  there  is  Filon  under 
the  pool.  I  can  see  that  clearly,  but  a  little  way  under  the  dark 
water.  His  body  is  bent  down  stream  and  flows  with  its  flowing 
like  the  bent  grass  that  grows  by  the  water  border,  like  the 
long  grass  that  is  covered  and  rots  under  flood  water.     It  is 
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shaken  with  the  shakingf  of  Crfevecoeur.  His  eyes  are  open  and 
his  mouth,  like  a  fish,  and  the  water  goes  over  them.  It  is  as  if 
he  laugfh  down  there  under  the  pool ;  I  see  his  body  shake.  His 
arms  stream  out  from  him  like  the  blades  of  wet  grass ;  his 
hand  come  up  to  the  top  and  whirl  about  and  go  down  with  the 
running  water.  But  never  they  grasp  nor  go  forward.  He  is 
fast  there  in  the  quick-sands  of  Crfevecoeur. 

Yes,  M'siu,  it  is  so  what  you  have  said.  M*siu  the  sheriff  has 
also  told  me.  If  I  had  taken  my  flock  and  gone  my  way,  telling 
never  any  man,  then  I  should  have  missed  this  trouble  and  the 
talk  of  hanging.  But  consider  I  M'siu  is  perhaps  accustomed 
to  think  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  an  evil  case  ;  but  me,  I  have 
never  before  need  to  hide  what  I  have  done.  How  shall  I  begin 
then  ?  Also,  I  am  a  shepherd.  Another  might  leave  the  sheep 
of  Filon  in  the  pine  wood  by  the  ford  of  Cr^vecoeur,  but  a  shep- 
herd— no.  It  is  so  that  the  sheep  are  the  most  silly  of  all  beasts. 
They  know  not  to  cross  the  water — but  if  they  are  led,  they 
make  no  fright.  They  have  no  cry  when  a  cry  is  most  of  need. 
If  a  bear  or  coyote  come  upon  the  flock  to  torment  them,  they 
huddle,  they  run  foolishly  in  twos  and  threes  making  no  sound. 
If  there  be  a  rain  or  untimely  snow,  the  lambs  sicken  and  die 
plentifully.  Ah,  non  I  That  man  have  no  heart  who  will  leave 
sheep  to  the  hills  with  no  shepherding;     Me,  M'siu,  I  can  not. 

So  I  take  my  flocks  across  the  ford,  since  Filon  is  in  the 
water,  and  take  all  those  silly  ones  toward  La  Crevasse,  and 
after  I  think  about  that  business.  Three  days  after,  I  meet 
P'tee  Pete.  I  tell  him  I  find  the  sheep  of  Filon  in  the  pine  wood 
below  Sentinel  Rock.  Pete,  he  say  that  therefore  Filon  is  come 
to  some  hurt,  and  that  he  look  for  him.  That  make  me  scare 
lest  he  should  look  by  the  ford  of  Crfevecoeur.  So  after  that, 
five  or  six  days,  when  Narcisse  Duplin  is  come  up  with  me,  I  tell 
him  Filon  is  gone  to  Sacramento  where  his  money  is ;  therefore 
I  keep  care  of  his  sheep.  That  is  a  better  tale — eh,  M'siu, — for 
I  have  to  say  something.  Every  shepherd  in  that  range  is  know 
those  sheep  of  Filon.  All  this  time  I  think  me  to  take  the  sheep 
to  Pierre  Jullien  in  the  meadow  of  Black  Mountain.  He  is  not 
much,  that  Pierre.  If  I  tell  him  it  is  one  gift  from  Le  bon  Dieu^ 
that  is  explain  enough  for  Pierre  Jullien.  Then  I  will  be  quit 
of  the  trouble  of  Filon  Geraud. 

So,  M'siu,  would  it  have  been,  but  for  that  dog  Helfene.  That 
is  Filon's  she-dog  that  he  raise  from  a  pup.  She  is — she  is  une 
femme^  that  dog  !  All  that  first  night  when  we  come  away 
from  the  ford,  she  cry,  cry  in  her  throat  all  through  the  dark, 
and  in  the  light  she  look  at  me  with  her  eyes,  so  to  say  : 

*'  I  know,  Raoul  I    I  know  what  is  under  the  water  of  Cr^ve- 
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coeur."  M'sitt,  is  a  man  to  stand  that  from  a  dog  ?  So  the  next 
nififht  I  beat  her,  and  in  the  morning:  she  is  gone.  I  think  me 
the  good  luck  to  get  rid  of  her.  That  Hel^ne !  M'siu,  what 
you  think  she  do  ?  She  have  gone  back  to  look  in  the  water  for 
Filon.  There  she  stay,  and  all  sheepmen  when  they  pass  that 
way  see  that  she  is  a  good  sheep-dog,  and  that  she  is  much 
hungry  ;  so  they  wonder  that  she  will  not  leave  oflf  to  look  and 
go  with  them.  After  while  all  people  in  those  parts  is  been 
talkin'  about  that  dog  of  Filon's  that  look  so  keen  in  the  water 
of  Crfevecoeur.  Mebbe  four,  five  weeks  after  that  I  have  killed 
Filon,  one  goes  riding  by  that  place  that  sees  Hel&ne  make 
mourn  by  the  waterside  over  something  that  stick  in  the  sand. 
It  is  Filon.  Yes.  That  quick-sand  have  spit  him  out  again. 
So  you  say  ;  but  me,  I  think  it  is  the  devil. 

For  the  rest  the  sheriflf  has  told  you.  Here  they  have  brought 
me,  and  there  is  much  talk.  Of  that  I  am  weary,  but  for  this  I 
tell  you  all  how  it  is  about  Filon ;  M'siu,  I  would  not  hang. 
Look  you,  so  long  as  I  stay  in  this  life  I  am  quit  of  that  man, 
but  if  I  die — there  is  Filon.  So  will  he  do  unto  me  all  that  I  did 
at  the  ford  of  Cr^vecceur,  and  more  ;  for  he  is  a  bad  one,  Filon. 
Therefore  it  is  as  I  tell  you,  M'siu,  I,  Raoul.  By  the  help  of 
God.    Yes. 

Independence,  C&l. 
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By  NORA  MAY  FRENCH. 

OW- ARCHED  above  me,  as  I  moved,  the  hollowed  air  was 

clear ; 
Beyond  was  whiteness,  dim  and  strange,  and  spectral  shapes 

drew  near. 
Upon  the  little  shore  of  brown  that  touched  the  misty  sea, 
Upon  the  shadowy  borderland  one  paused  and  looked  at  me. 
Then  hurried  on   with  greeting  smile  and  sudden  vivid 

face  ! 
A  friend  had  started  into  life  within  my  magic  space. 
Into  the  world  of  ghosts  again  I  watched  him  fade  away — 
First  black  he  was,  then  dim  he  was,  then  merged  in  form- 
less gray. 

I4OS  Angreles. 
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MY    FRIEND    CHANO. 

By  W,  B.  SAWYER,  M.  D, 

(^rtELE  first  Indian  I  ever  really  knew,  outside  the  pages  of  a 

^  book,  was  Chano.  For  reasons  not  unconnected  with  my 
breathing:  apparatus,  I  had  been  sentenced  to  what  was 
then  the  desert  of  Southern  California,  and,  following:  sound 
advice,  was  ''roughing:  it."  Chano  was  a  home-made  produc- 
tion, part  Apache,  part  Sonoran,  part  Yuma,  and  the  balance 
plain  Indian.  He  said  that  he  had  left  a  wife  somewhere,  and 
that  she  had  "plenty." 

"Plenty  of  what?" 

"  Plenty  of  water." 

That  seemed  to  my  tenderfoot  judgment  a  somewhat  limited 
provision  for  a  woman  with  her  children.  I  did  not  then  know 
that  plenty  of  water  in  this  land  meant  food,  comfort,  and  even 
wealth. 

He  was  dressed  in  sombrero,  undershirt,  overalls,  and  cer- 
tain leather  things  that  might  sometime  have  been  known 
as  shoes.  He  demanded  four  bits  a  day  and  "paseo"  every 
month,  and  agreed  to  do  anything  from  digging  to  hunting. 
There  was  an  athletic  strength  in  his  poise.  In  the  limpid 
depths  of  his  coal-black  eyes  there  was  gleaming  a  something. 
If  you  have  ever  watched  thoroughbreds  fighting  down  the  last 
eighth,  noses  apart,  or  a  salmon-fisher  in  the  midst  of  his  deal-, 
ings  with  something  resembling  a  crafty  thunderbolt,  you  may  \ 
have  seen  that  gleam.     It  is  not  to  be  described — it  is  game.  \ 

Chano's  knowledge  may   not  have   been  extensive;   but    it  \ 

covered  his  environment,  and  it  was  sure.     He  could  kill  a  jack-  '^ 

rabbit  from  the  back  of  a  bronco,  with  an  arrow  at  fifty  yards,  \ 

three  times  out  of  five.  He  could  talk  more  Spanish  than  I 
could — which  was  nothing  -plus.  He  could  make  a  fire  by  twirl- 
ing one  stick  between  his  hands  upon  another  held  between  his 
knees.  He  could  trail  a  deer  anywhere,  for  any  distance,  and 
under  any  circumstances.  He  could  shoot  some.  His  first 
efforts  with  the  rifle  were  only  suggestive,  but,  after  some  argu- 
ment, he  could  find  the  target  with  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
shots.  He  would  follow  my  trail,  though,  for  seven  miles  back, 
to  get  an  empty  cartridge  to  put  on  the  end  of  an  arrow. 

His  cooking  was well,  the  last  time  he  tried,  we  could 

not  tell  whether  he  had  fried  the  rim  of  my  hat  in  water  or 
stewed  his  saddle  blanket.     I  didn't  eat. 

Being  considerably  human,  he  had  strong  likes  and  dislikes. 
A  rattlesnake  was  an  "Apache,"  in  his  vocabulary,  and  people 
who  treated  him  unfairly  were — something  distinctly  worse. 
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We  hunted  for  months  together,  lived  in  a  little  hut  which 
his  deft  fingers  had  fashioned  from  tules  and  boughs,  and  grew 
to  know  and  appreciate  one  another,  each  after  his  own  fashion. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  love  or  admiration  on  either  side,  but 
there  was  a  wholesome  feeling  of  respect. 

He  had  an  occult  acquaintance  with  Nature  that  I  had  learned 
to  respect,  and  when  he  told  me  one  morning  that  three  antelope 
had  gone  by  out  to  the  desert,  I  knew  better  than  to  doubt.  So 
we  started  after  them.  A  loaf  of  bread  (it  must  have  been  a 
loaf  of  bread,  for  I  baked  it  myself  in  a  frying-pan)  and  a 
small  bit  of  cheese  was  our  commissariat.  The  ponies  were 
staked  where  they  could  get  water  and  some  grass.  To  the 
East  was  a  plain  bounded  by  a  line  of  foothills,  and  then  the 
desert  stretching  beyond  San  Jacinto  for  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  to  Yuma  ;  to  the  north  the  range  of  mountains,  of  which 
the  highest  peaks  are  the  southernmost  of  the  Sierras. 

The  tracks  showed  that  the  starved  and  probably  thirsty 
antelope  had  turned  back  from  our  country.  The  first  day  was 
easy.  The  tracks  were  plain.  We  were  getting  closer  to  the 
game  every  moment.  The  little  sand-hills  of  the  bad  lands  had 
no  terrors,  for  Chano  knew  the  country.  That  night  was  not 
very  uncomfortable.  Warm  sand  makes  a  fairly  good  bed,  and 
blankets  are  not  a  necessity. 

The  second  day  was  not  so  easy.  The  bread  held  out,  but  I 
began  to  get  thirsty.  Our  conversation  was  neither  voluminous 
nor  interesting;  but  the  square-heeled,  sharp-toed,  '* pacing" 
footprints  of  the  antelope  still  dragged  us  forward.  Chano 
knew  exactly  where  we  were.  The  little  round  hillocks  of  the 
sand  seemed  to  me  to  be  all  of  the  same  family,  and,  for  that 
matter,  any  two  of  them  most  convincingly  twins.  The  sun 
shone  its  best  all  the  time  and  seemingly  all  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  trail  was  always  in  a  rift  between  the  hills  and 
always  turning  to  the  right  or  left.  We  were  undeniably 
thirsty,  but  by  night  had  neither  desire  nor  ability  to  tell  of  it. 
The  problem  of  location  was  becoming  very  difficult  of  solution, 
but  quite  desirable.  The  sand  at  night  made  the  same  sort  of 
couch,  but  there  were  weird  dreams.  I  remember  I  was  chasing 
antelope  in  an  open  boat  through  a  sea  of  sand,  the  billows  of 
which,  while  wet,  were  salty  and  unfit  to  drink. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  our  small  party  was  a  com- 
plete wreck.  Chano*s  sandals  had  worn  away  and  his  feet  were 
cracked  and  bleeding.  The  purpose  of  the  hunt  had  somehow 
changed  ;  we  were  now  after  only  one  thing  —  water.  Pebbles 
no  longer  excited  the  flow  of  saliva  ;  our  tongues  were  swollen 
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horribly ;  our  eyes  heat-blinded  till  they  told  us  of  nothing  but 
vague  and  shimmering  uncertainties.  The  only  purpose,  the  only 
plan,  the  only  hope,  was  something  wet.  It  was  a  go-as-you- 
please  race,  sometimes  a  staggering  Indian,  and  sometimes  a  be- 
wildered white  man  ahead,  and  the  sun  mercilessly  roasting  both. 
I  tried  to  remember  how  to  get  direction  by  the  use  of  the  hands 
of  my  watch,  but  my  memory  failed  me. 

The  little  valleys  through  which  we  had  passed  and  in  the 
bottoms  of  which  we  seemed  to  find  now  the  footprints  of  many 
travelers,  were  abandoned  unwittingly,  and  we  stumbled  up 
hills  and  down  ravines  and  over  knolls.  On  the  top  of  one  of 
these  hills  Chano  lay  down.  By  no  coaxing  pantomime  or 
threatening  gesticulation  could  I  make  him  budge.  He  knew 
where  he  was.  He  was  lost,  and  his  time  to  die  had  come.  The 
same  sentient  gleam  in  his  black  eyes  told  me  he  was  fully  con- 
scious and  fully  alive  to  the  desperation  of  the  case.  It  told 
me,  too,  that  he  knew  when  he  had  had  enough,  and  that  when 
he  got  ready  to  die  he  was  going  to  die,  without  fear,  hesitation 
or  remonstrance.  He  waved  me  on  with  a  half  smile  of  quiz- 
zical disbelief  and  resignation,  but  eyed  me  constantly  as  I 
painfully  crept  down  the  hill  and  hopelessly  ascended  the  next. 

But  here,  what  a  radiant  vision  of  joy  and  happiness  burst 
upon  me.  No  Paradise  ever  pictured  or  dreamed  of  could  equal 
the  beauty  of  a  small  damp  spot  in  the  valley  below  me.  What 
emphasis  got  into  my  motions  or  by  what  subtle  mind-influence 
the  news  got  to  the  dying  Indian  on  the  hill  behind,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  he  managed  slowly  and  painfully  to  come  to  me.  And 
then  there  came  a  new  light  into  those  eyes,  and  the  speed  he 
developed  going  down  the  hill  was  beyond  my  gait.  When  I 
caught  up  to  him  at  the  bottom  he  was  flat  on  his  stomach, 
pawing  out  the  soil  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  our  old  dog  used 
to  disappoint  himself  digging  for  woodchucks.  Would  this  be 
a  disappointment  ?  Would  there  be  enough  water  for  one  of 
us  ?  Would  there  be  any  ?  Was  this  only  a  variation  of  the 
story  of  Tantalus  ?  I  began  to  fear  his  fingers  would  give  out 
or  wear  off  ;  but  they  did  not.  Down  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
now  two  or  three  feet  deep,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  most  precious 
of  God's  blessings  collected. 

And  th«n  Chano,  getting  erect  with  difficulty,  with  a  bow  no 
courtier  ever  excelled,  proffered  me  my  life  before  his  own.  And 
in  his  eyes  there  was  that  gleam,  not  to  be  described,  but  game. 

RiTerslde,  Gal, 
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UNTO    THE    HILI.S. 

By  A.  B.  BENNETT. 

OMB,  oh,  come,  and  let  us  hit  the  trails  we  knew, 
For  the  north-gods  touch  the  dayspring  with  the  frost ; 

Call  the  days  of  joy,  and  balmy  nights  and  dew— 
I<et  us  follow,  follow,  follow  that  we  lost. 

For  our  health  is  somewhere  waiting  on  the  hills 
Where  the  yucca-blossom  scents  the  lonely  wide  : 

Youth-renewal  in  the  wine  the  hoar-god  chills 
Drink  we  deeply  to  forget  man's  bitter  pride. 

It  is  down  a  pearl-mist  canon  and  its  trees- 
It  is  somewhere,  still  and  solemn,  in  its  air — 

There — ^our  love,  and  youth  and  strength,  upon  the  hills, 
I/et  us  look,  new-eyed,  amd  stand  and  worship  there. 

Let  us  go  and  seek  that  something  we  have  lost. 
For  together,  on  a  sabbath  of  the  soul, 

Grods  of  winters  of  our  childhood  sent  their  frost- 
Called  from  slumber,  and  we  felt  our  spirits  whole. 

EnMnada,  Mez. 

THE  ROPING  IN    OF    HASH-KNiri:  JAKi:. 

By  GIFFORD  HALL. 

Jft^E  was  hard  looking  still — the  ineradicable  stamp  of  his 
<g^]f  many  years  of  cowpunching  as  much  in  evidence  as  his 
affection  for  wife,  children  and  home.  I  wondered  that 
he  had  married  at  all,  since  his  rugged  features  and  still  more 
rugged  personality  seemed  a  heavy  handicap  in  a  race  for  a 
woman's  favor.  When  the  little  broncos  came  to  a  halt  at  the 
ranch,  after  the  twelve-mile  spin  from  the  railroad,  there  she 
stood,  a  little  peach  of  a  woman  and  her  two  baby  girls — just 
about  the  cutest,  prettiest  tots  the  ranges  ever  put  up. 

As  we  sat  over  our  evening  cigars,  Jake  gave  me  the  story. 

**  Name  ain't  Jake,  for  a  start,"  said  he,  blowing  a  huge  cloud 
across  the  veranda«  ''It's  Washington  Hancock  Lewis. 
I  kinder  objected  to  Wash,  and  as  they  wan'  no  chance  of  thort- 
enin'  Hancock,  naturally  the  boys  was  bounden  to  do  the  best 
they  could. 

''  Well,  one  feller  he  gets  a-spoutin'  'bout  names  as  is  names, 
and  another  about  names  as  isn't  names,  and  then  they  got  to 
scrappin',  and  one  gets  trail-branded  for  Happy  Valley.  Says 
he,  as  he  wiggles  his  toes  for  the  last  time,  '  I  sticks  to  my 
theory,  boys.     Them  Bible  names  is  the  best  names  yet.     Tou 
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call  that  kid  Jacob,  and  no  such  name  as  Bud  or  Buck/  And 
sure  enou£:h  the  boys  did,  out  o*  respect  for  the  dyin' ;  and  as  I 
rides  for  the  Hash  Knife  outfit  at  the  time,  ^  Hash  Knife  Jake  ' 
was  the  name  I  got,  and  the  name  that  stuck.     You  savey  ? 

"  It  was  old  Monk  Lewis  of  the  Acorn  B  cow-outfit  as  raised 
me.  He  kinder  found  me  maverick,  so  I've  heard,  on  the  old 
overland  trail  through  Kansas.  I  was  there  when  he  found  me  ; 
but  I  was  kinder  young,  I  guess,  and  my  memory  consarnin'  the 
event  ain't  so  clear  as  it  might  be. 

**A  real  square  up,  high-roUin',  quick-shootin'  schoolmaster 
was  Uncle  Monk,  you  bet.  When  he  didn't  educate  me  with  the 
runnin'  part  of  a  hide  riata  across  my  beefy  end,  he  kinder  put 
up  a  real  university  trainin'  for  me  with  the  help  of  a  45  Colt's, 
a  Marlin  repeater,  and  a  wall-eyed  cayuse  as  could  pitch  clean 
from  under  a  saddle  and  man  without  bustin'  the  cinches. 

*'Well,  I  lost  Uncle  Monk  —  there  was  some  gun  play 
a'tween  him  and  Missoula  Jack,  and  Jack  shot  straighter — so 
after  squarin'  accounts  with  Jack,  I  pulled  freight.  Them 
Montana  sheriffs  is  kinder  previous  in  slingin'  the  law  on  a 
feller  what  kills  another,  and  ain't  protected  by  a  pull  at  the  po- 
litical bell-wire. 

'*  There's  two  things  a  feller  can  do  when  he  pulls  freight 
from  the  home  range.  One  is  to  lose  himself  East ;  the  other  is 
to  hunt  another  range.  I  crossed  the  Canadian  line  and  turned 
tenderfoot  all  I  could  for  a  time  down  in  Manitoba. 

'*  Now  that  Manitoba's  all  right,  Wynne,  for  them  as  likes  to 
join  the  church  and  keep  a-plowin'  to  find  the  parson  in  oats  and 
pigmeat ;  but  to  a  man  that's  hugged  leather  through  the  cattle 
country,  it  gits  mighty  tame  byemby,  you  bet.  So,  'Adios  I ' 
says  I,  one  day,  and  away  I  rides. 

'*  Quite  some  later  I  yanked  up  at  Willow  Creek  in  the  North- 
west Territory,  with  my  pony's  nose  butt  against  old  man 
Stevens  of  the  Three  Springs  horse-ranch. 

'*  Says  he,  as  polite  as  you  please,  *Say,  kid,  are  you  a  buck- 
aroo  by  any  means — a  rider  of  unbroken  stock  as  wants  ridin'  ?' 
'  Boss,  that's  me  I '  says  I,  as  polite  as  I  could,  not  bein'  posted 
on  ettyket. 

'*  *  Well,'  says  he,  '  you  better  come  along.  I'll  give  you  five 
dollars  a  head,  and  as  good  a  home  as  I've  got  while  you  stay.' 

'* '  Boss,'  says  I,  *  I'm  comin'. 

"  We  takes  a  drink  and  gets  on  our  horses  and  away  we  rides, 
Stevens  on  an  ol'  sorrel  mare  as  raggety  as  himself,  and  me  on 
my  little  quarter-horse  ^Montana,'  what  I  rode  up  from  the 
States. 

''He  was  as  poor  as  a  restorong  chickin',  was  my  pony,  but  a 
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cracker-jack  for  all  that,  and  Stevens  was  just  tickled  to  death 
the  way  he  traveled* 

"  That  T3.ggetj  mare  of  the  old  man's  could  travel  some,  too ; 
and  it  didn't  seem  no  time  before  we  was  close  up  to  the  foot- 
hills and  in  the  finest  kind  of  grdLzing. 

***  We're  on  the  home  stretch  now,'  said  Stevens,  and  with 
that  a  turn  in  the  trail  fetched  us  close  to  a  grcatTgrrove  of 
cottonwoods. 

''There  was  a  house  looking  down  on  the  creek  and  barn  and 
corrals;  and  below  the  house  a  big  cienegra — one  of  them 
marshes,  you  know,  caused  by  the  three  springs  what  gave  the 
ranch  its  name.  Old  man  seemed  kinder  proud  of  the  lay-out, 
and  I  wan't  saying  no  to  his  bio  win'.  But  the  house  wan't  no 
great  shakes  nohow ;  and  when  old  Ma  Stevens  was  round, 
there  wasn't  no  house — only  Ma.  Kinder  pity  you  never  saw 
Ma.  Ma  was  one  o'  them  wimmen  what  a  grizzly  bear  'd  cotton 
to  just  the  same  as  a  stray  cat  would.  A  prize  in  a  beauty  show 
wouldn't  have  come  her  way  by  miles — not  much  1 — but  Ma  was 
Ma,  and  more's  the  pity  she's  gone  across. 

"  Well,  there  bein'  nothin' particler  to  do,  I  scouts  round  a  lot 
for  several  days,  picking  up  the  range ;  then  Stevens  and  me 
brings  in  the  ponies. 

''  Bein'  a  kid  at  the  time,  and  kinder  big  in  the  mind,  I  prides 
myself  on  my  ridin' ;  but  Stevens  wan't  built  that  way,  and  I 
soon  found  the  work  kinder  tame. 

*' '  I  may  be  a  bit  slow,  Jake,  my  son,'  says  he,  *  but  I  wants 
my  colts  broke,  not  busted.  They  sells  to  grangers  mostly,  not 
to  fly-me-high  cowpunchers.  So  jest  go  quiet,  my  boy— jest 
you  go  easy,  and  you  and  me'U  pull  like  one  horse.' 

'*  I  didn't  kick  none — just  done  as  the  old  man  says.  But  it 
had  to  come  for  all  that,  else  I'd  a  blowed  up  from  spontanus 
combustion.  It  was  a  sorrel  mare,  Wynne,  a  beaut  from  way 
back  ;  and  she  could  pitch  the  cruellest  you  ever  saw. 

**  You've  played  the  game  yourself,  I  know,  but  you  never 
crossed  a  bronc  as  could  lay  it  out  with  that  sorrel.  Sun  fish, 
change  ends,  throw  herself,  kick,  bite,  strike,  squeal — Gosh  I 
but  she  was  a  daisy,  Wynne  I  and  the  mother  of  her  the  devil's 
own  proposition. 

*'  I  cottoned  she  was  hostile  right  off ;  but  I  gets  into  the 
saddle  and  makes  my  play.  Judas  priest  I  but  I  thought  she'd 
never  hit  ground  again.  But  she  did,  Wynne,  like  a  steam 
hammer,  and  then  the  fun  began.  Up  goes  old  Stevens  like  a 
monkey  to  the  top  of  the  corral  fence,  and  there  he  sits  a  yell- 
ing like  he's  loco.  '  Stay  with  her,  Jake  I  Hang  to  her  I  Give 
her    steel  1     Flank  her  I    Rake  her  I    GIVE  HER   HELL  I' 
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I  knows  from  that  he's  a  sport ;  and  I  gives  her  beans  for  every 
jolt  she  throws  me. 

"  Never  knew  old  man  Stevens  till  then,  Wynne,  but  I  knew 
him  after.  He  was  just  like  old  man  Jucklin  as  Opie  Read 
writes  of,  as  revered  the  scripters  but  couldn't  hc'p  fightin* 
roosters. 

* 'After  I  gets  out'n  the  saddle,  he  wipes  the  blood  from  my 
nose  and  talks  like  a  scrapper's  manager. 

** '  You're  a  peach,'  he  says,  '  a  peach,  Jake  1  and  I'll  back 
you  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  side  against  any  bronco-twister 
from  here  to  the  mountains.' 

"  That's  what  he  says,  and  he  sticks  to  it  white  when  the  big 
bustin'  tournament  comes  off  at  Calgary.  Says  he  :  'I  can't  go 
myself ;  but  here's  your  fare,  and  I've  posted  the  hundred  dollars 
with  Forrester.' 

''Says  I:  'Dad,  I  bring*s  them  back,  and  a  hundred  more.' 
And  I  did. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  broke  the  old  man's  string  o'  ponies  in  good 
style;  but  when  it  come  to  leavin'  the  place — why,  I  just 
couldn't  quit,  and  so  I  makes  the  Three  Springs  headquarters, 
and  when  not  ridin'  for  the  old  folk,  I  worked  for  any  outfit  that 
needed  me. 

"  It  was  durin'  my  third  season  on  the  Three  Springs  when 
the  old  people  gets  a  letter  from  England  sayin'  as  how  one  o' 
their  nieces,  a  orphant,  was  comin'  to  live  with  'em.  Now  the  old 
man  was  down  with  the  rheumatics  some  at  this  time  and  it 
falls  to  me  to  fetch  her  out  from  the  railroad. 

"For  a  while  I  kinder  spekerlates  what  my  duty  is ;  then  I 
lays  to  and  knocks  off  in  a  half  hour  all  the  mire  it  had  took  our 
old  buckboard  a  year  to  collect. 

"Not  content  with  that,  I  blacks  up  the  harness  and  knocks 
the  dust  out'n  the  skewbald  mare  and  the  gruyierre  horse,  as  we 
called  our  drivin'  team.  I  sees  old  Dad  a-smilin'  but  I  kept 
right  on.  They'se  kinder  stylish  across  the  big  water,  I  hears, 
and  I'm  jiggered  if  any  Britisher,  gal  or  man,  takes  a  lift  out'n 
me  on  style.  Why  I  even  slicks  up  myself  to  the  end  o'  my  new 
Stetson  hat  and  a  black  silk  shirt. 

"It  wan't  as  I  proposed  cuttin'  no  dude  figger,  Wynne,  more 
than  I  wanted  to  keep  up  the  old  folks's  end  o'  the  stick,  you 
savey.  But  for  all  that  I  wonders  what  kind  o' girl  she'll  be 
and  how  she'll  cotton  to  our  ways. 

"Well,  sir,  foco  pronto  old  Number  One  comes  a  roarin'  in  ; 
and  after  I  quiets  my  buckin'  ponies,  I  takes  a  squiff  down  the 
platform,  and,  sure  enough,  there  she  stands,  with  a  big  police 
trooper  a-pintin'  me  out  to  her. 
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** 'That's  him,  Miss,'  he  says.  'That's  yer  uncle's  bronco 
butter,  and  I  cruess  he's  come  for  you  in  place  of  Mr.  Sterens. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you.' 

''Big  as  life  he  strides  along  a-clankin'  of  his  spurs,  and 
her  a-foUern'  and  lookin'  aa  puzzled  as  if  he  talked  Chinee  or 
Double-dutch. 

'"Miss  Austin — Mr. — er — er— Hash  Knife  Jake,' says  he,  as 
red  as  a  turkey  gobbler.  With  that  he  dumps  her  little  trunk 
onto  the  buckboard,  and  looks  at  me  like  he'd  give  a  whole 
month's  pay  to  be  where  I  was. 

"  'Glad  to  meet  yer,  Miss  Austin,'  says  I;  and  then  my 
innards  kinder  weakens,  and  my  mouth  gets  as  dry  as  the  road 
to — ^Yuma. 

"  You  can  laugh  all  you  want,  Wynne  ;  but  the  first  glance 
out'n  that  girl's  blue  eyes  knocked  me  three  ways  for  Sunday. 

"  From  some  pints  o'  view  I  don't  sirpose  she'd  a-stacked  up 
high  as  a  beauty  ;  but — well,  you've  seen  her — and  afore  I'd 
known  her  five  minutes  I'd  have  licked  the  judge  of  a  beauty 
show  if  he  hadn't  given  her  in  to  be  the  finest  little  bit  o'  calico 
in  the  whole  Nor'west. 

"  If  she'd  been  older,  er  homelier — but  she  wan't,  you  see. 
Seventeen,  Wynne  I  Dressed  in  black,  and  a  skin  like  snow 
with  the  dyin'  sun  acrost  it  1 

"Well,  I  gets  the  ponies  movin',  and  away  we  goes ;  and  if 
ever  a  feller  felt  queer,  I  did,  with  the  boys  a-takin'  us  in  and 
a-bottlin'  it  all  up  for  next  time  I  come  to  town. 

"  I  see  her  sizin'  up  the  one-horse  little  sand-flat  an'  lumber- 
dump  of  a  town,  the  streets  as  started  anywheres  and  ended  no- 
wheres,  nickel-to-spend-and-don't-know-what-to-get  loafers  over 
to  Johnnie  Flemings',  the  buck-board,  the  measly,  ill-matched 
team,  and — me  I — and  the  last  drop  o'  my  courage  just  oozed 
through  my  boots  and  left  me  about  the  down-wiltedest  man  as 
ever  handled  lines  at  a  lady's  side. 

"There  was  one  thing  I  could  do — make  them  broncos  go 
travelin' ;  an'  you  bet  I  did.  Whist  1  goes  my  whip,  and  away 
they  jumps ;  and  afore  the  girl  has  time  to  see  what  would  have 
broke  my  heart  entirely  for  her  to  see,  we're  strikin'  a  three- 
minute  gait  for  the  foothills  and  home.  For  a  little  while  I 
savey  nothin'.  Then  I  begin  to  notice  as  the  seat  is  gittin' 
mighty  narrow.  J^oco  tiempo^  there's  clingin'  hands  and  a  scar't 
appealin'  voice. 

"  '  Oh  I  sir,  they're  runnin'  away — can't  you  stop  'em  ? ' 

"  Stop  'em  ?  Well,  I  brought  'em  up  so  suddent  that  the  girl 
purty  near  scooted  over  the  dashboard.  But  I  caught  her  tight, 
and — say,  Wynne,  'd  you  ever  have  a  girl  cry  on  you  ?  Judas 
priest  I  but  I  was  scar't  worse'n  she  was. 
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'^Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  £:ets  my  sand  back.  She  wan't  no 
longrer  a  bit  o'  sarcastic,  curled-lip  petticoat  to  be  got  out  home 
as  fast  as  I  could  get  her  ;  but  just  a  frightened  little  sister  o' 
mine — a  he'pless,  friendless,  little  orphant  in  a  new  country. 

*' '  Miss  Austin,' says  I,  *  if  I've  scar't  you,  I'll  get  out  in  front 
o'  this  outfit  and  let  you  run  the  consarn  plumb  over  me.' 

**That  fetched  her,  Wynne.  A  queer  little  gurgle  came  in 
her  throat,  then  her  hands  fell  in  her  lap,  and  a  sort  of  shaky 
smile  peeped  out  at  me  through  the  tears. 

'*  'You're  a  funny  boy,'  was  all  she  said,  but  she  pirked  up  a 
heap  after  that  and  began  to  talk  to  me  about  the  country  to 
either  side  of  us — and  you  bet  I  rolled  it  in. 

' '  I'd  got  a-holt  of  my  tongue  again  in  good  shape  ;  and  the  way 
I  talks  o'  round-ups  and  stampedes  and  night-camps  and  coyotes 
was  a  caution.  Oh,  yes,  I  pitched  it  kinder  high;  but  who 
wouldn't,  with  a  purty  girl,  as  big  eyed  as  a  baby  owl,  a-sittin' 
by  him  and  drinkin'  it  down  like  jersey  cream  ? 

"Well,  we  got  home,  and  the  old  folks  goes  to  huggin'  and 
kissin'  of  her  and  I'm  froze  clear  out  with  never  as  much  as  a 
smile.  But  my  heart  ain't  down  a  little  bit.  Says  I,  as  I  takes 
the  team  to  the  barn  :  '  Jake,  my  son,  you're  a  peach,  and  I'll 
back  you  for  a  hundred  a  side  against  any  dude  as  slings  collars 
and  cuffs  this  side  of  the  Rockies.' 

*'  For  a  whole  week  I  worked  over  my  pony,  Montana,  a-gittin' 
the  kinks  out'n  his  mane  and  tail.  I  groomed  him,  Wynne,  till 
he's  as  slick  as  butter;  then  I  breaks  him  with  a  blanket 
a-flappin'  him,  till  he'd  have  carried  a  baby  in  a  basket.  The 
old  man  has  a  grey  cayuse  himself  what  he  means  the  girl  to 
ride,  but  I  goes  right  ahead,  and  when  Montana's  good  and 
ready,  I  makes  her  a  present  of  him. 

** 'No,  no,  I  couldn't,  I  really  couldn't,'  she  says;  for  she 
knows  what  store  I  sets  on  that  pony.  But  I  keeps  at  her,  and 
sure  enough  byemby  she  gives  in,  and  away  she  goes  on  Mon- 
tana to  see  another  girl  across  the  flats. 

''Wynne,  you  should  just  have  seen  her.  Black  skirt,  white 
— waist,  I  think  they  call  'em,  and  a  leather-banded  hat  of  her 
uncle's.  Ay,  man,  but  I  didn't  know  myself  no  more.  Hash 
Knife  Jake  was  loco  I 

"  For  quite  a  little  while  the  old  folks  took  no  tumble  to  it, 
but  you  can't  blind  a  woman  all  the  time  ;  foco  pronto  Ma  steps 
right  in  and  draws  a  dead  line  between  me  and  Lucy.  Then  I 
takes  to  moonin',  and  a  more  mis'able  feller  there  wan't  in  all 
Canada. 

"  I  see  Lucy  gettin'  gayer  and  gayer,  and  a  ridin'  out  with  a 
white-collared  agent  feller  from  the  Creek,  and  my  heart  gets 
bad.     I  knowed  him,  y'  see,  and  Luce  and  the  old  folk  didn't. 
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^*  For  a  week  I  chews  and  chews  over  it.  Then  I  takes  action. 
He's  got  his  choice,  either  to  right  Winnie  Barnwell  o'  the  res- 
taurant and  quit  comin'  after  Luce,  or  settle  with  me. 

^^He*s  comin'  out  o'  Fleming's  as  I  ride  in,  a  good-lookin', 
sporty  feller,  with  a  rattlesnake's  conscience  and  the  gall  of  a 
shyster  lawyer ;  and  I  hands  him  some  o'  the  straightest  talk 
he's  had  since  his  mother  slippered  him  for  his  first  lie. 

**But  there  always  was  fools,  Wynne,  and  always  will  be — 
fools  as  don't  know  a  snag  when  they  foul  one ;  so  when  the 
police  come  runnin',  Mister  Hamilton's  some  sick,  with  a  window 
in  his  mangy  pelt. 

"It's  the  same  big  trooper  as  introduced  me  to  Lucy,  at 
arrests  me.  He  speaks  gentle  now,  a-lookin'  down  at  what  the 
boys  are  crowdin'  'round.  *  You've  killed  him,'  and  somethin' 
more  about  his  *  duty  ',  and  with  that  I  give  him  my  gun,  and 
go  along  quite  quiet. 

**  But  Hamilton  didn't  die,  and  I  got  off  with  a  year — there 
being  some  doubt  about  his  attemptin'  to  draw  on  me  before  I 
plugged  him.     At  the  end  of  my  time  I  came  back  to  the  range. 

**But  I'm  reckless  now,  havin'  lost  Lucy,  and  for  over  a  year 
more  I  just  go  to  makin'  my  name  unsanitary,  till  at  last  little 
Inspector  Farquhar  gets  tired  and  warns  me  to  get  out. 

"Cold  as  frozen  steel  he  looks  me  in  the  eye  and  says  it  : 

*  Lewis,'  says  he,  *  I've  winked  at  your  breaks  long  enough  out'n 
sympathy  for  you— oh,  yes,  we  of  the  force  know  all  about  it — 
but  you've  got  to  go.     I  give  you  twenty-four  hours. 

** '  Inspector,'  says  I,  '  adios  ! ' 

"  I  start  to  make  a  break  south  for  Arizona,  but  a  loco  notion 
strikes  me  that  I  got  to  see  Luce  again  before  I  quit  the  range. 
I  strike  the  place  at  the  northeast  corner  and  follow  the  creek, 
hopin'  to  see  her  out  about  the  chickens  without  bein'  seen  my- 
self, when  I  run  right  against  her  in  the  open  of  the  corral 
flats. 

'*  I  see  her  comin' — judge,  jury  and  public  opinion  all  boxed 
up  in  a  cotton  frock  and  a  big  sun-bonnet — and  I  hardens  out 
till  I  sit  like  a  statue.     She  sees  me. 

"Close  up  she  comes,  lookin'  red   and  white    an'  trembly. 

*  Jake,' she  cries,  *Oh,  Jake,  I  knew  you'd  come  I  I  always 
knew  you'd  come  1  Oh,  Jake,  Jake  1 '  At  that  she  got  all 
choked  up.     *  Luce,'  I  whispers,  '  Luce,  dear,  what  is  it  ? ' 

And  her  answer  just  naturally  ear-marks,  brands  and  reg- 
isters me  forever." 

Patchln,  Cal. 
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MY    FIRST    TRIP    TO    CALIFORNIA, 

By  RUTH  EVERETT, 

^HE  East  and  West  are  very  near  together  now.  In 
five  days  of  luxurious  travel  from  New  York,  San 
Francisco  is  reached.  How  different,  oh,  how  very 
different  was  the  first  trip  I  ever  made  to  California. 
It  was  in  the  fifties  that  my  mother,  with  her  four 
little  children  boarded  an  ocean  steamer  at  New 
York  to  £:o  to  join  her  husband  in  the  *'Land  of 
Gold."  The  eldest  of  the  children— my  brother— 
was  eight,  and  the  youngest  was  an  infant.  I  was 
six,  but  I  will  never  forget  that  trip  if  I  should  live 
to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah.  We  were  to  go  by  way 
of  Panama,  and  that  was  before  the  railroad  across 
the  isthmus  had  been  built. 

First  of  all,  cholera  broke  out  among  the  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  on  our  steamship  ;  and  the  captain 
transferred  the  families  to  another  vessel  in  mid- 
ocean.  But  before  this  opportunity  offered,  certain 
sanitary  measures  were  inaugurated ;  and  a  diet 
which  forbade  tropical  fruits  was  prescribed.  I 
presume  that  I  was  the  only  one  on  board  who  managed  to  evade 
the  captain's  regulations. 

As  I  think  of  it  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  been 
allowed  an  unusual  amount  of  license  for  a  maid  but  six  years 
old ;  but  I  thought'nothing  of  it  then.  My  mother  was  traveling 
without  a  maid,  and  I  presume  that  my  baby  sister,  who  was  just 
toddling  around,  and  consequently  got  into  all  manner  of  mis- 
chief, gave  her  enough  to  think  of.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  my  mother  had  a  light  touch  of  cholera,  gave  me  the  run 
of  the  boat — released  me  from  all  wholesome  rules.  I  had  made 
a  firm  and  fast  friend  of  the  negro  cook,  to  whom  I  communicated 
my  convictions  that  the  captain  was  a  tyrant ;  that  ripe  oranges, 
pineapples  and  bananas  were  grown  by  God  on  purpose  for  little 
girls  to  eat. 

The  cook  approved.  He  put  me  in  a  high  chair  in  the  corner 
of  his  kitchen  and  let  me  eat  all  the  fruit  I  wanted,  with  the 
sole  precaution  of  making  me  **  cross  my  heart,"  when  I  prom- 
ised if  I  should  be  taken  with  cholera,  I  would  **  never,  never, 
never  tell."  '*  May  God  strike  me  dead  if  I  do."  Do  you  know  that 
I  think  to  this  day  that  if  anything  had  happened — so  much  had 
that  negro  made  me  realize  the  importance  of  an  oath — I  would 
have  kept  that  promise,  and  have  been  slid  off  a  plank  into  my 
great  watery  grave,  true  to  the  man  who  gave  me  so  many 
goodies  to  eat.    After  I  had  gorged  my  self  with  the  forbidden 
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dainties,  the  old  darkey  carefully  washed  my  face  and  handt, 
made  me  breathe  in  his  face  so  he  could  see  if  my  ^^breff  smell 
ob  dem  orang^e  peel,"  which  I  would  insist  upon  nibbling[at.  In 
case  there  were  an  odor  of  oil  of  orange,  I  had  to  eat  a  slice  of 
onion. 

When  we  reached  Panama,  there  was  a  fi^rht  between  two  of 
the  native  servants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen.  One  stabbed 
the  other  in  the  back.  The  wounded  man — naked  except  for  a 
breech-cloth — ran  through  our  dining-room,  leaving  a  trail  of 
dark-red  blood  behind  him,  and  dropping  dead  just  as  he  reached 
the  porch. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  railroad  across  the  isthmus  was  not 
built  at  that  time.  Consequently  my  mother  arranged  for 
transportation  over  those  twenty-seven  or  more  miles  of  moun- 
tainous paths.  She  on  a  mule,  carrying  in  her  arms  our  baby 
sister,  and  each  one  of  the  other  children  strapped  in  a  little 
chair,  which  was  fastened  to  a  native's  back.  Although  those 
of  us  thus  crossing  the  isthmus  made  quite  a  long  train,  the 
pathway  was  so  narrow  and  winding,  that  I  was  frequently  out 
of  sight  of  my  mother.  Not  knowing  any  other  way  to  remedy 
the  matter,  I  set  up  a  good,  lusty  bawl.  At  which  my  Indian 
promptly  slipped  my  chair  down  to  the  ground  and  said — 

"  Goo'  bye  !    I  no  carry  cry  girls." 

Then  he  slipped  around  a  projection  of  rock  out  of  my  sight. 
I  screamed  with  all  my  might. 

'*  Oh,  don't  leave  me  I    I  will  be  good  I    I  will  be  good  1 " 

I  was  picked  up  again,  my  carrier  scowlingly  assuring  me 
that  if  I  opened  my  lips  [again  he  would  throw  me — chair  and 
all — over  the  precipice. 

Of  course  I  intended  to  make  my  complaint  to  my  mother ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  poor  little  mother  looked  so  tired 
and  pale  that  my  brother  (whose  Indian  had  stolen  all  the 
beautiful  glass  marbles  we  had  bought  in  Panama,  the  first  we 
had  ever  seen)  advised  me  to  keep  still  about  my  troubles,  as  he 
should  about  his  own. 

Well,  our  father  met  us  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  went  to  a  little 
town  called  Coloma — then  the  county  seat  of  El  Dorado  County, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district — through  Hang-town — 
now  Placerville,  which  soon  after  that  time  supplanted  Coloma 
as  the  county  seat.  Every  inch  of  the  journey  was  made  in  the 
coaches  of  the  old  Pioneer  Stagecoach  Company.  My  father 
wat  county  judge.  I  was  always  his  favorite  child,  and  the  first 
day  he  took  me  through  the  town,  such  a  rarity  was  a  little  girl 
that  every  man — miner,  gambler  or  what-not — had  either  to 
shake  hands  with,  or  kiss,  '^the  judge's  little  girl,"  who  soon 
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got  dubbed  "Your  Honor."  I  came  home  to  my  mother  with 
my  little  double  hands  full  of  gold  coins. 

It  was  that  fall  the  bear  was  elected  town  clerk.  But  paren- 
thetically I  want  to  say  that  I  must,  at  that  time,  have  had  a 
pronounced  predilection  for  cooks,  for  I  soon  struck  up  an  ardent 
friendship  with  the  town  baker,  who  was  known  at  "red- 
headed Davis."  And  I  solemnly  told  my  father  that  Mr.  Davis 
kept  a  man  in  his  oven,  and  that  this  man  would  tell  Mr.  Davis 
when  the  pies  were  done.  The  heat  did  not  inconvenience  the 
oven-dweller  in  the  least.  My  mother  was  for  giving  me  a  good 
spanking  for  my  lies,  there  and  then.  But  my  father,  who  was 
great  on  fair  trials,  evidence,  hearing  both  sides,  and  all  that, 
got  a  stay  of  proceedings,  investigated  the  case,  and  learned 
that  Mr.  Davis  was  an  extremely  clever  sleight-of-hand  per- 
former and  ventriloquist ;  and  it  was  with  the  latter  accom- 
plishment that  he  had  imposed  upon  my  childish  credulity. 

Goodness  I  I  started  to  tell  you  about  the  bear,  and  I  have 
taken  you  half  over  the  world  instead.  Well,  one  of  the  miners 
that  lived  near  Coloma  was  called  "Bill."  And  Bill  had  a  pet 
bear,  scarcely  more  than  a  cutf.  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
that  this  cub  was  the  most  playful  little  animal  that  ever  lived. 
From  all  the  neighborhood  around,  the  men  flocked  to  Bill's 
cabin  to  play  with  the  bear.  The  word  "  mascot "  was  not  in 
vogue  in  those  days,  but  Bill's  bear  was  preeminently  the  uni- 
versal pet  and  favorite  of  the  entire  camp. 

Somehow  that  fall  an  extremely  unpopular  man  got  the  nomi- 
nation for  town  clerk.  People  were  whigs  and  democrats  in 
those  days,  and  our  mining  camp  was  overwhelmingly  demo- 
cratic, in  more  ways  than  one.  When  "Bad  Ben"  got  the 
nomination  for  town  clerk,  every  man  Jack  wished  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  in  the  "primary,"  and  thus  prevented  such  a  dis- 
grace to  the  camp.  By  a  single  response  made  by  one  of  the 
miners,  the  spirit  of  indignation  gave  place  to  one  of  hilarity. 

Said  this  fellow — "Am  I  going  to  vote  for  Bad  Ben  ?  Not 
much  I    I'm  going  to  vote  for  Bill's  bear." 

And  so  it  went,  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  and  the  entire  demo- 
cratic party  of  the  camp  was  a  unit  to  vote  for  Bill's  bear. 

Those  were  the  days  when  men  voted  "early  and  often,"  and 
whiskey  was  four  bits  a  drink,  and  you  could  vote  between  the 
drinks. 

With  such  a  vim  and  snap  and  bang  had  the  friends  of  Bill's 
bear  carried  things,  that  when  the  votes  were  counted  the  bear 
was  found  to  have  been  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  miners  good-naturedly  consented  to  have  the  whig  nominee 
do  the  actual  work  of  the  office  and  draw  the  salary.  There 
was  no  stock-exchange  out  there  in  those  pioneer  days,  but  just 
the  same  that  was  a  case  where  a  bear  put  to  flight  a  big  party 
of  men. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  the  corrupting  influence  of  politics,  I 
cannot  attempt  to  say  ;  but  in  his  old  age  Bill's  bear  got  cross. 
He  had  to  be  chained,  and  a  disgraceful  sign  which  read — 
BEWARE  OF  THE  BEAR— was  nailed  to  his  tethering  pole. 

New  York  City. 
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By  LOUISA  A.  NASH. 

flTT  was  such  a  winter  as  Martin  Elspach  and  his  wife  had 
J[  not  known  in  the  few  years  since  they  had  come  to  Eastern 
Oregon — a  bitter,  driving:,  relentless  season.  They  had 
**  homes teaded,"  and  put  their  little  savings  into  cattle  and 
sheep.  Elspach  had  built  with  his  own  hands  a  tiny  cabin 
and  a  barn,  and  had  fenced  off  a  garden,  a  potato-patch,  a 
meadow  and  grain-fields.  He  got  along  with  very  little  cash, 
and  his  wife  with  as  little  society  ;  but  both  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  could  spend  the  winter  in  a  town  and  edu- 
cate their  children.  Now  the  snow  was  banked  high  against 
the  cabin,  and  even  the  tops  of  the  bunch-grass  were  buried  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  hungry  animals.  The  fence-wires 
stretched  in  great  ropes  of  crystal,  and  the  netting  to  keep 
chickens  out  of  the  garden  was  %  glittering  silver  mesh. 

Martin  had  been  out  all  the  morning,  trying  to  head  off  the 
cattle  from  roaming  to  the  great  bare  mountains  in  search  of  food. 
There  was  room  in  the  barn  for  the  calves ;  its  shelter  would 
eke  out  the  paucity  of  its  food,  and  the  steers  he  could  coax 
round  to  the  one  sheltered  nook  he  knew  of,  not  far  away.  The 
sheep  must  be  kept  on  the  trot  round  and  round  a  level  bit 
where  the  wind  seemed  less  searching. 

*'  Fadie,  why  did  the  lieber  Grottsend  the  snow  ?  "  asked  little 
Fritz,  turning  his  blue  eyes  up  to  Elspach,  as  he  came  in  for 
dinner. 

**I  thought  you  like  snow,  little  man,  eh  ?" 

*'Not  any  more  now,  'cause  Mudder  won't  let  us  go  out  to 
make  snow  balls,"  answered  Lilchen,  one  year  wiser  than 
her  brother  ;  but  he  persisted  in  the  question. 

*'For  the  same  reason  that  Mother  makes  you  stay  in — to 
keep  the  worst  of  the  frost  off,  kind,^^ 

**  Then  the  dear  God  is  good  after  all,  Fadie,"  said  the  little 
man,  satisfied. 

'*Oh,  Martin,  we  made  a  mistake  in  coming  here.  Why 
didn't  we  go  the  western  side  of  the  State,  nearer  the  ocean, 
where  they  don't  have  these  winters  ?  "  wailed  his  wife. 

"They  say  it  rains  thirteen  months  in  the  year;  you  know 
you  don't  like  the  rain." 

"It's  better  than  this  anyhow,  and  not  hard  on  the  stock. 
Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do  if  they  die  ?  " 

Lilchen,  who  was  listening  intently,  said  earnestly,  '*  Little 
Mudder,  the  lieber  Gott  will  take  care  of  ua.  That's  what 
Fadie  told  us." 

By  evening,  when  they  were  all  shut  in  from  the  gloom,  a 
warm  fire  in  the  stove,  and  the  children  sleeping  comfortably  in 
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their    cots,   Meta  Blspach  grew  sanfifuine.       *'I    do    believe, 
Martin,  I  hear  drippingf  from  the  roof." 

Martin  went  to  the  door  to  test  the  belief.  **  If  you  do,  I'm 
afraid  it's  caused  by  the  big  fire.  No  signs  of  a  thaw  yet,"  he 
said,  but  not  despondently. 

For  two  days  his  work  repeated  itself  in  cruel  monotony,  save 
for  the  necessity  of  skinning  a  dead  sheep  or  two. 

**  Fadie,  why  do  the  sheep  die  ?  "  asked  the  baby.  **  Ou  said 
snow  keeps  things  warm,  and  the  sheep  have  snow  on  their 
backs  ?  "  pointing  to  the  pelts  on  the  fence. 

*'  But  you  see  it  melts  on  the  sheep's  warm  back,  and  then  it's 
all  wet  for  the  frost  to  freeze,"  he  answered  absently;  for,  hear- 
ing footsteps  on  the  crisp  snow,  he  was  making  for  the  door. 

Meta  had  been  very  downhearted  that  day.  She  was  keeping 
entirely  in  the  little  cabin.  '*With  two  shawls  tied  over  my 
head,"  she  explained,  *'  the  wind  pierces  me  through  from  ear  to 
ear  1 "  and  her  husband  was  glad  when  he  saw  Chitco  Charley 
coming  along  at  his  usual  slouchy  gait.  ^'^  Klow-hi-ya?^^  was 
his  **  jargon"  greeting,  which  was  near  enough  to  '* How  are 
ye?" 

**What  about  the  weather?  When  will  it  change,  do  you 
think,  Charley  ?  " 

Chitco  Charley  went  outside  the  door,  and  peered  all  round, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  making  observations  all  through  his  long 
walk.  Looking  very  wise  he  gave  his  opinion  with  great 
gravity.     **  Two  sleeps,  chinook  come.     Cole  chuck  velly  bad  I " 

Blspach  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  know  that  by 
*' Chinook"  he  meant  the  south  wind,  and  having  great  faith  in 
the  Indian's  forecast  his  spirits  rose. 

**  Say,  Charley,  why  do  you  call  the  south  wind  *  Chinook  ? ' " 

**A11  light,  I  tell  you.  An-cuUiie  [long  time  ago]  Great 
Spirit  daughter,  Snow  Blossom,  out  walking.  Big  snow  storm 
come  along  and  catch  her.  *  Ta^man-orwis^^  Great  Spirit  Call 
same  Boston-man';  God),  say  to  Tyees  [chief]  *go  look  for  my 
daughter.'  Great  Spirit  go  south  side  big  snow  mountain,  where 
Chinook  live,  and  blow  hard  his  warm  breath  [illustrating  by 
blowing  hard  himself].  Great  Spirit  blow,  blow  till  ^kolesnass'* 
[snow]  all  go  away.  Tyees  found  Great  Spirit's  daughter  by 
big  fir  tree.  She  all  cold  and  pretty  near  died.  Great  Spirit 
make  her  live  with  warm  breath.  Ev-ly  time  Indian  call  south 
wind  'Chinook.'" 

The  children  listened  open-mouthed  to  Chitco  Charley's  recital, 
but  were  too  awe-struck  to  ask  any  questions. 

"When  he  was  gone,  Fritz  came  to  his  mother  with  a  big 
yawn.     **  Und'ess  me,  I  go  to  sleep  I " 

'  Why,  Fritz  I   When  it's  too  early  ?  You've  had  no  supper !  " 
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"  Chitco  Charley  lay  two  sleeps  Chinook  come,  d'ive  cole  away. 
Me  make  haste  and  gtt  two  sleeps.  Me  want  to  ^o  out  and 
play  I" 

Prom  Lil Chen's  superior  wisdom  came,  *'  What  a  silly  baby  ! 
He  meant  two  nights."  But  little  Fritz  kept  yawning  till  his 
mother  tucked  him  up  cosily  in  bed. 

Hope  inside  the  cabin  might  restore  the  earth  to  its  wonted 
green  ;  without,  the  Ice  King  held  it  in  iron  grip. 

**  No  matter,  little  woman  I  If  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and 
we  lose  the  steers  and  the  sheep,  we've  still  got  the  milch  cows 
and  the  calves  1 " 

'*  You  never  will  see  the  dark  side  even  when  it  is  turned 
right  against  your  eyes  1 "  she  complained. 

'*No,"  he  answered  placidly,  "there's  always  a  way  out  of 
everything  if  we  don't  block  it."  But  next  morning  there  were 
more  pelts  hanging  on  the  fence. 

*'One  more  sleep,"  Lilchen  called  out  in  a  cheery  voice,  as 
her  father  was  starting  on  his  rounds,  for  she  believed  in  Chitco 
Charley's  "Chinook,"  as  surely  as  though  he  had  been  the 
prophet  Elijah  her  father  had  told  her  about.  And  the  day  was 
less  weary  to  the  ranchman  in  consequence. 

He  had  constructed  a  rough  snow-plow  which  his  lean 
**  cayuse "  had  pulled  over  the  sheltered  patch,  so  that  the 
starving  sheep  could  get  at  the  tops  of  the  bunch  grass,  if  they 
had  energy  enough  to  do  so.  Meta  had  melted  snow  for  them, 
so  that  they  should  have  warm  water  to  drink, 

Martin  looked  out  the  last  thing  at  night.  It  was  very  still 
and  the  stars  were  shining.  He  walked  round  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  bared  his  head,  hoping  a  little  breeze  might  stir  his 
hair.  But  disappointed  that  he  had  no  word  of  solid  hope  for 
Meta,  he  came  back  to  bed.     Was  Charley  wrong  after  all  ? 

Morning  came — yes,  there  were  clouds  coming  up  from  down 
south.  He  dressed  hastily,  and  went  out  with  a  song  of  thanks- 
giving in  his  heart. 

The  Chinook  was  doing  its  work  slowly  but  surely.  The  dis- 
tant hills  looked  purple  in  the  distance,  and  the  sky  a  soft  gray; 
the  stilled  freshets  ran  again,  the  air  was  balmy  soft,  and  the 
eaves  dripped  a  happy  music.  Soon  the  snow  melted  in  patches 
where  the  sun  shone.     The  sheep  and  cattle  were  saved. 

'*  Mudder  open  the  window,"  entreated  Lilchen  in  her  excite- 
ment, "and  let  the  lieber  Grott  come  in  I "  And  mother,  ashamed 
for  her  want  of  faith,  repeated  a  line  or  two  of  an  old  German 

hymn — 

Open,  lyord,  the  door  of  my  tiUy  heart, 
Do  Thou  come  in,  Nought  but  love  Thou  art. 
IVjisbTUle,  Oreffoa. 
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To  tKe  Paoifio  Coast  of  America. 

{From  their  own^  and  contemporary  English^  accounts,) 

X.— WOODKS  ROGBRS,  1708.— CONTINUBD. 

CCfBifY^^  next  thing  of  Conaequence  was  to  get  rid  of  our  Prisoners, 
^^\  which  began  to  be  a  Burden  upon  us  .  .  It  was  therefore  deter- 
^  mined  that  they  should  be  set  ashore,  after  trying  every  Method 
possible  to  engage  them  in  a  Scheme  for  trading  with  us.  We  had  several 
times  discoursed  the  two  Morells,  and  Don  Antonio,  about  ransoming  the 
Goods,  and  were  in  Hopes  of  selling  them  to  Advantage,  but  deferred  com- 
ing to  Particulars  till  now  ;  because  we  plainly  saw,  that  unless  they  could 
have  the  Cargoes  under  a  Quarter  Value,  they  would  not  deal  with  us.  I 
proposed  going  to  Panama,  and  lying  six  Days  as  near  it  as  they  pleased, 
till  they  brought  the  Money  we  should  agree  for,  at  a  moderate  Rate,  pro- 
vided they  left  Hostages  on  board  us,  whom  on  Failure,  we  would  carry  to 
England.  To  this  they  would  have  agreed,  provided  we  would  take  60,000 
Pieces  of  Eight  for  all  the  Prize-Goods.  Then  I  proposed  their  ransoming 
the  Galleon,  and  putting  a  great  Part  of  the  Goods  aboard  her,  provided 
one  of  those  three,  and  another  they  could  procure,  would  be  Hostages  for 
the  Sum.  They  answered,  that  neither  of  them  would  go  Hostage  to  Eng- 
land for  the  World.  I  mentioned  delivering  the  Galleon  and  Cargo  to 
them  here,  provided  two  of  them  would  be  Hostages  to  pay  us  the  Money 
at  any  Place  but  Panama  or  Lima,  in  six  Days,  if  they  would  give  us 
120,000  Pieces  of  Eight,  being  the  lowest  Price  we  would  take  for  all  the 
Prizes  and  Goods,  Negroes  &c.  They  told  us  that  trading  with  Strangers, 
especially  the  English  and  Dutch,  was  so  strictly  prohibited  in  those  Seas, 
that  they  must  give  more  than  the  prime  Cost  of  the  Goods  in  Bribes,  to 
get  a  L/icense  to  deal  with  us  ;  so  that  they  could  not  assure  of  Payment, 
unless  we  sold  the  Goods  very  cheap :  Therefore,  not  finding  it  worth  oar 
Time,  and  knowing  the  Danger  we  must  run  in  treating  with  them,  we  de- 
sisted, and  ordered  them  all  ashore,  still  hoping  that  this  would  compel  the 
Morells  and  Navarre  to  get  Money  for  us,  and  prevent  our  burning  the 
Ships  we  could  not  carry  away.  ...  On  the  lOth  oijuly,  we  put  seventy- 
two  Prisoners  on  board  the  Bark,  and,  with  our  two  Pinnances,  she  sailed  for 
the  Main.  On  the  13th  in  the  Morning,  these  Vessels  returned  from  Land- 
ing our  Prisoners,  and  brought  off  seven  small  Black  Cattle,  twelve  Hogs, 
and  six  Goats,  some  L/imes  and  Plantains,  which  were  very  welcome  to  us. 
They  met  with  little  else  of  Value  in  the  Village  they  were  at :  and,  the 
others  being  far  up  the  River,  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  visit 
them.  The  Country  where  they  landed  was  so  poor,  that  our  Men  gave 
the  Prisoners  five  Negroes,  some  Bags,  Nails,  &c.  to  purchase  themselves 
Subsistence.  .  .  .  According  to  the  Report  of  our  People,  our  Prisoners 
were  not  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  Change  of  their  Situation,  or 
even  with  the  Recovery  of  I^iberty,  in  such  a  Place,  and  seemed  to  regret 
the  Advantages  they  enjoyed  on  .board  us.  To  say  the  Truth  of  the 
Matter,  I  verily  believe,  that  Don  Antonio,' the  Fleming,  Sig.  Navarre  and 
the  Morells,  did  not  expect  to  part  with  us  so  suddenly  ;  but,  by  continuing 
with  us,  and  knowing  we  could  not  carry  away  all  the  Prizes  and  Goods,  they 
hoped  we  should  of  course  have  freely  given  them  what  we  could  not  keep : 
We  apprehended  that  was  the  principal  Reason  of  their  not  closing  with 
our  Terms,  which  were  advantageous  to  them ;  besides,  should  we  have 
been  attacked,  they  believed  we  must  then  put  them  in  Possession  of  their 
Ships,  which  were  of  no  Use  for  fighting.    But,  to  obviate  all  their  Hopes 
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of  benefitting  themselves  at  this  easy  Rate,  without  participating  of  their 
Money,  the  Magnet  that  drew  us  hither,  I  made  them  sensible,  at  parting, 
that  as  we  had  treated  them  courteously  like  generous  Enemies,  we  would 
sell  them  good  Bargains  for  whatever  Money  they  could  bring  us  in  ten 
Days  time,  but  that  we  would  burn  what  we  did  not  dispose  of,  or  carry 
away.  They  begged  we  would  delay  burning  the  Ships,  and  promised  to 
raise  what  money  they  could  and  return  within  the  Time  to  satisfy  us. 
One  of  the  chief  Prisoners  we  now  parted  with,  was  Don  Juan  Cordoso, 
designed  Governor  of  BaldiviUy  a  brisk  man,  of  about  thirty-five  Years  of 
Age  :  He  had  served  as  a  Colonel  in  Spain,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  in  the  North  Seas  by  an  English  Privateer  inear  Porto-Bello,  and 
carried  to  Jamaica^  from  whence  he  was  sent  back  to  Porio  Bello,  He  com- 
plained heavily  of  the  Usage  he  met  with  from  the  Jamaica  Privateer  ;  but 
we  parted  very  good  Friends,  and  he  returned  us  hearty  Thanks,  and  a 
Stone  Ring  for  a  Present  to  one  of  the  Duchesses  Lieutenants,  that  had 
lent  him  his  Cabin  while  he  was  sick  on  board.  We  allowed  Liberty  of 
Conscience  on  board  our  floating  Commonwealth  to  our  Prisoners ;  for, 
there  being  a  Priest  in  each  Ship,  they  had  the  great  Cabin  for  their  Mass, 
whilst  we  used  the  Church  of  England  Service  over  them  on  the  Quarter- 
deck. On  the  15th  of  June,  came  on  board,  in  a  small  canoe,  one  Michael 
Kendall,  a  free  Negro  of  Jamaica,  who  had  lived  for  some  time  as  a  Slave 
in  the  Village  our  People  had  plundered :  He  happened  not  to  be  there 
then  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  an  Account  of  it,  he  fairly  ventured  his  Life 
to  get  away  to  us."  This  man  gave  the  English  an  account  of  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  gold  mines  under  the  command  of  ''one  Captain  Edward 
Roberts,  who  was  joined  in  Commission  from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
with  the  Captains  Rash,  Golding,  and  Pilkington,  with  106  men.  They 
designed  to  attempt  the  Mines  of  lago,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of 
Darien."  After  t)eing  out  about  five  months  they  reached  the  mines  undis- 
covered, but  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  laid  ambuscades  and  shot  many  of 
them.  The  English  were  diminished  to  about  sixty,  including  the 
wounded,  when  the  Spaniards  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered  them 
their  lives,  after  a  small  skirmish  in  which  the  English  lost  four  more 
men.  The  English  agreed  to  deliver  their  arms  on  condition  that  they  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  "  Having  thus  yielded,  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians  carried  them  three  Days  up  the  River  that  leads  to  the  same  Mines 
they  designed  to  attempt,  treated  them  very  well,  and  gave  them  the  same 
Food  that  they  eat  themselves.  But  the  fourth  Day,  when  they  came  to  a 
Town  beyond  the  Mines,  and  thought  all  Danger  had  been  past,  an  Order 
came  from  the  chief  Spanish  Officer  to  cut  them  all  off,  which  the 
Indians  and  Spanish  Troops  did,  as  those  poor  disarmed  Wretches  sat  at 
Victuals ;  so  that  in  this  barbarous  Manner  they  were  all  massacred  in  a 
few  minutes,  except  a  Scots,  a  French,  and  an  English  boy,  with  twelve 
Free  Negroes,  which  at  the  Intercession  of  a  Priest,  they  kept  for  Slaves. 
This  man,  being  one  of  them,  happened  to  be  sold  first  to  the  Mines, 
where,  he  says,  he  cleared  at  least  three  Pieces  of  Eight  a  Day  for  his 
Master ;  and  from  thence  he  was  sold  to  this  Place.  We  took  notice  of 
this  to  the  Morells,  who  came  the  next  Morning  with  Money  to  ransom 
what  they  could  of  us,  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  different  Treatment 
they  had  from  us  ;  and  how  grateful  they  ought  to  be  for  it ;  which  they 
seemed  very  readily  to  acknowledge,  and,  indeed  behaved  upon  all  Occa- 
sions, with  much  Honour.  We  sold  them  good  Bargains,  tis  true  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  ran  great  Hazards  in  trading  with  us,  and  trusted  us 
always  with  their  Persons  and  Money,  at  the  same  time  we  had  the  Effects 
in  our  Hands  they  came  to  purchase.    On  the  18th,  a  Negro  belonging  to 
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the  Duchessy  was  bit  by  a  small,  brown,  speckled  Snake,  and  died  within 
twelve  Hours,  notwithstanding^  the  Doctor  used  his  ntmost  Endeavours  to 
save  him.  ...  It  was  agreed  that  the  same  Bark  we  took,  belonging  to 
the  Main,  right  against  this  Island,  should  be  given  to  the  Lieutenant's 
Brother  that  we  plundered,  and  who  came  over  with  our  Bark ;  for,  being  a 
Man  in  some  Authority  on  Shore,  we  hoped  this  Favour  would  influence 
them  to  trade  with  us  whilst  we  were  here.  .  .  .  Messieurs  Morell  and 
Navarre  went  a  second  time  in  our  Bark  for  Money." 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  appraised  the 
Plunder  and  valued  the  clothing  in  order  to  divide  it  amongst  the  officers 
and  men  according  to  their  respective  shares.  "The  silver-hilted  Swords, 
Buckles,  Snuff-boxes,  Buttons,  and  Silver  Plate  [appraised  at  a  very  low 
rate]  amount  to  7431.  158.  besides  15  lb.  12  oz.  which  was  in  Rings,  Grold 
Snuff-boxes,  Ear-rings  and  Gold  Chains,  taken  about  Prisoners.  .  .  . 
Early  next  Morning  we  had  like  to  have  had  a  Mutiny  amongst  our  Men." 
But  by  exhorting  them,  and  with  "  healing  arguments  "  and  by  promising 
that  the  Sailors  should  have  larger  shares  than  those  already  allowed, 
mutiny  was  avoided. 

**On  the  7th,  we  gave  Sig.  Morell  and  Navarre  their  Ships,  and  all  the 
goods  we  could  not  carry  away,  for  what  money  our  Agents  received  of 
them.  As  for  the  Effects  in  our  Bark,  we  agreed  for  12,000  Pieces  of  Eight, 
which,  with  3,000  there  remained  of  the  old  Debt  for  the  Ransom  of  Guia- 
quil,  made  15,000  in  the  Whole,  and  which  were  to  be  brought  in  twelve 
Days.  Captain  Cooke  valued  the  Money  now  on  board,  for  the  Use  of  the 
Owners,  20,000  Pounds  and  the  Goods  at  60,000  Pounds.  We  gave  these 
Gentlemen  a  Paper,  which  might  serve  to  protect  them,  in  case  they  fell 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniards;  and  we  intended  to  have  an  Acknowledge- 
ment under  their  Hands,  as  to  the  Particulars  of  the  Bargain ;  but  the 
Bark  sailed  away  from  us  in  the  Night.  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice 
here  of  the  honourable  Behaviour  of  our  crew  during  the  Time  these 
Prisoners  were  on  board,  in  order  to  shew  how  much  they  regarded  the 
Credit  of  their  Commission,  and  of  their  Country.  Amongst  our  Prisoners 
taken  on  board  Sig.  Navarre^ s  Ship  from  Panama,  there  was  a  Gentle- 
woman, and  her  Family ;  her  eldest  Daughter,  a  pretty  young  Woman,  of 
about  Eighteen,  was  newly  married,  and  had  her  Husband  with  her.  We 
assigned  them  a  great  Cabin  aboard  the  Galleon  ;  and  none  were  suffered 
to  intrude  amongst  them,  or  to  seperate  their  Company  :  Yet  the  Husband 
(I  was  told)  shewed  evident  Marks  of  Jealousy,  the  Spaniards  epidemic 
disease.  But,  I  hope,  he  had  not  the  least  Reason  for  it  amongst  us,  my 
third  Lieutenant  Glendall  alone  having  Charge  of  the  Galleon  and  Pris- 
oners ;  for  being  above  fifty  Years  of  Age,  he  appeared  to  be  the  most 
secure  Guardian  to  Females,  that  had  the  least  Charms,  tho'  all  our  young 
Men  had  hitherto  appeared  modest,  beyond  Example  amongst  Privateers  : 
Yet  we  thought  it  improper  to  expose  them  to  Temptations.  At  this  time, 
Lieutenant  Conneley,  who  behaved  himself  so  modestly  to  the  Ladies  of 
Guiaquil,  was  some  Days  in  Possession  of  Navarre^s  Ship,  before  we 
stopped  here  to  remove  these  Prisoners  aboard  the  Galleon,  where  he 
gained  their  Thanks,  and  public  Acknowledgements,  for  his  Civilities  to 
these  Ladies ;  and  even  the  Husband  extolled  him.  We  had  Notice  these 
Ladies  had  some  concealed  Treasure  about  them,  and  ordered  a  Female 
Negro,  that  we  took,  and  who  spoke  English,  to  search  them  narrowly  • 
and  found  some  Gold  chains,  and  other  Things,  cunningly  hid  under  their 
Cloaths.  They  had  before  delivered  to  Captain  Courtney  Plate,  and  other 
Things,  of  good  Value.    We  gave  them  most  of  their  Wearing-apparel 
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and  Necessaries,  with  three  Female  Mulatto  Slaves,  and  parted  rery 
friendly." 

August  11  they  sailed  away  from  the  Island  of  Gor^ ona,  and  on  the  12th 
took  a  bark,  putting*  Mr.  Selkirk  and  his  crew  on  board  her.  As  their 
ships  were  but  very  thinly  manned,  and  there  was  likely  to  be  more  action 
than  since  they  had  been  in  those  seas,  they  mustered  the  Negroes  on 
board  the  Duke,  and  found  them  to  be  thirty-five,  strong,  able-bodied 
fellows.  They  were  promised  that  if  they  would  behave  bravely  and  act 
faithfully  their  slavery  was  at  an  end ;  that  they  would  be  taught  the  use 
of  arms,  would  be  clothed,  and  would  be  given  names  (those  who  lacked 
them).  They  were  told  they  must  look  upon  themselves  as  Englishmen, 
and  no  more  as  negro  slaves  ;  at  all  of  which  they  were  well  pleased. 

The  next  morning  a  vessel  of  70  tons  that  had  four-and-twenty  Negroes, 
was  taken.  After  this  they 'stood  over  to  the  Bay  of  Jecames  where  the 
Indians  are  free,  and  by  the  help  of  a  priest  entered  on  trade  with  them. 
They  sailed  from  thence  September  1st,  and  on  the  8th  made  one  of  the 
Gallapagos  Islands,  where  they  very  soon  took  an  extraordinary  number  of 
sea  and  land  turtles  of  great  weight,  "  So  that  we  were  very  full  of  them. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  the  Land  Turtles  are  about  100  Pounds  Weight ; 
and  those  of  the  Sea  upwards  of  400.  The  Land  Turtles  laid  Eg'g^  on  our 
Deck.  Our  Men  brought  some  from  the  Shore,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
Goose's  '^^g*  The  Creatures  are  the  ugliest  in  Nature  ;  the  Shell  not  un- 
like the  Top  of  an  old  Hackney-coach,  as  black  as  jet ;  and  so  is  the  out- 
side Skin,  but  shriveled  and  very  rough.  The  Legs  and  Neck  are  long, 
and  about  the  bigness  of  a  Man's  Wrist ;  and  they  have  Club-feet,  as  big 
as  one's  Fist,  with  five  thick  Nails  on  the  Fore-feet,  and  but  four  behind  ; 
and  the  Head  little,  and  Visage  small,  like  Snakes  ;  and  look  very  old  and 
black." 

On  the  first  of  October  they  made  the  mainland  of  Mexico.  "  Our  men 
began  to  grow  ill  again,  and  two  of  them  dropt  down  on  the  Deck,  occa- 
sioned by  a  kind  of  scorbutic  Apoplexy ;  but,  upon  Bleeding,  they  came 
soon  to  themselves.  The  next  day  we  made  Cape  Corientes.  .  •  .  Our 
Business  now  was  look  for  the  Islands  called  Tres  Marias,  to  procure  some 
refreshments."  They  discovered  these  Islands  on  the  fifth,  and  on  the 
sixth  landed  some  men  in  search  of  water.  They  found  no  sign  of  any 
peoples  being  lately  there,  but  found  a  human  skull  which  they  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  two  Indians  Captain  Dampier  told  them  were  left  here  by 
Captain  Swan  about  23  years  before,  '*for.  Victuals  being  scarce  with 
these  Bucanneers,  they  would  not  carry  the  poor  Indians  any  farther  ;  but, 
after  they  had  served  their  Turns,  left  them  to  make  a  miserable  End  on 
an  Island."  Here  they  found  more  turtles  and  pretty  good  water.  *'  We, 
the  chief  Officers,  fed  deliciously  here,  being  scarce  ever  without  Hares, 
Turtle-doves,  Pigeons,  and  Parrots  of  various  Sizes  and  Colours." 

On  the  1st  of  November  they  came  in  sight  of  "  the  Point  of  Cali/omiay 
or  that  High-land  which  the  Sailors  call  Cape  St,  Lucas.^*  They  cruised 
about  here,  Ijring  in  wait  for  Manila  ships  that  were  due  to  pass  about  that 
time.  Looking  for  water  on  the  main  land  they  saw  some  wild  Indians 
with  whom  they  traded  to  the  extent  of  exchanging  a  knife  or  two  and 
bags  for  two  bladders  of  water,  a  couple  of  live  foxes,  and  a  deerskin. 
The  natives  were  very  timid  and  **  were  the  poorest  Wretches  in  Nature." 
The  English  were  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  and  had  become  very  dis- 
heartened by  their  long  wait,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  had 
altogether  missed  the  Manila  ship,  when  on  the  21st  of  December  they  saw 
a  sail  which  proved  to  be  the  one  they  had  waited  for  so  long*,  and  which 
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thej  took  after  a  long*  and  desperate  fight.  "  This  Prize  was  called  by  the 
swelling  Name  of  Nostra  Seniora  de  la  Incamaciont  DisenganiOt  Sir  John 
Pichberty  Commander ;  she  had  twenty  Guns,  twenty  Pattereroes,  and  193 
Men  aboard,  whereof  nine  were  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  several  blown  np 
with  Powder.  We  engaged  them  about  three  Glasses  ;  in  which  time,  we 
had  only  myself  and  another  man  wounded.  I  was  shot  through  the  L^ef t 
Cheek  ;  the  Bullet  struck  away  great  Part  of  my  upper  Jaw,  and  several  of 
my  Teeth,  Part  of  which  dropt  down  upon  the  Deck,  where  I  fell.  ,  .  . 
I  was  forced  to  write  what  I  would  say,  to  prevent  the  Loss  of  Blood,  and 
because  of  the  Pain  I  suffered  by  speaking." 

By  examining  Captain  Pichberty  and  his  officers  they  found  that  there 
was  another  ship  come  out  of  Manila  with  them,  of  larger  burden  ;  but 
they  had  lost  company  with  her  three  weeks  before,  and  reckoned  she  was 
at  Acapulco  by  this  time,  she  sailing  better  than  this  ship.  "  We  had  a 
Consultation  on  the  two  great  Points  ;  first,  what  should  be  done  with  the 
Hostages  ;  and  next,  how  we  should  act  with  respect  to  the  other  Manilla 
Ship."  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Duchess  and  the  Marquis  should  go 
in  search  of  the  next  desired  prize,  and  on  Christmas  eve  they  sailed.  "As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  we  put  Part  of  the  Goods  aboard  the  Bark  into  the 
Prize,  in  order  to  send  away  our  Prisoners.  The  Agreement  we  made  with 
them  was  this  :  As  there  were  still  4<KX)  Pieces  of  Eight  due  for  the  Ran- 
som of  Guiaquil,  we  agreed  to  sell  them  the  Bark  and  Cargo  for  2000  more ; 
and  to  take  the  Chevalier  PichbertVs  Bills,  payable  in  London^  for  the 
round  Sum  of  6000  Pieces  of  Eight ;  which  he  very  readily  gave  us,  and  an 
Acknowledgement  under  his  Hand,  that  he  thought  it  a  good  Bargain." 

On  the  26th  **  centinels  "  discovered  three  sail  out  at  Sea.  So  all  the 
Prisoners  were  put  aboard  the  Bark,  taking  away  her  sails,  leaving  only 
men  enough  with  them  to  keep  and  look  after  them.  All  the  other  chief 
officers  and  surgeons  would  have  persuaded  Captain  Rogers  to  stay  in  the 
harbor  in  safety,  so  weak  was  he  from  his  wound.  But  he  would  not 
listen  to  them  ;  and  weighed  anchor,  made  sail  and  joined  the  Marquis  and 
the  Duchess.  The  three  English  ships  engaged  the  enemy's  brave,  new 
Ship,  with  the  Admiral  of  Manila  commanding  on  her  first  voyage,  until 
their  masts  and  rigging  were  shot  away,  and  their  ammunition  was  so 
nearly  gone  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  taken  themselves.  "  We  re- 
solved to  forbear  attempting  her  further,  since  our  battering  her  signified 
little,  and  we  had  not  Strength  enough  to  board  her:  Therefore  we 
agreed  to  keep  her  Company  till  night,  then  to  lose  her,  and  make  the  best 
of  our  Way  into  the  Harbour,  to  secure  the  Prize  we  had  already  taken." 
Captain  Rogers  was  again  wounded,  this  time  in  his  left  foot,  with  a 
splinter,  part  of  his  heel-bone  being  struck  out,  and  all  under  his  ankle  cut 
more  than  half  through.  About  35  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
English  ships. 

"  The  Spanish  ship  was  called  the  Vigonia;  .  .  .  her  Complement  of 
Men  on  board  .  .  .  was  above  450,  besides  Passengers ;  .  .  .  150  of  the 
Men  on  board  this  great  Ship  were  Europeajis,  several  of  whom  had  been 
formerly  Pirates,  and  having  got  all  their  Wealth  aboard,  were  resolved  to 
defend  it  to  the  last.  The  Gunner,  who  had  a  Post  in  Manilla,  was  an  ex- 
pert Man,  and  had  provided  the  Ship  extraordinary  well  for  Defence, 
which  made  them  fight  so  desperately.  .  .  .  She  kept  a  Spanish  Flag  at 
her  Main-top-mast-head  all  the  Time  she  fought  us.  We  shattered  her 
Sails  and  Rigging  very  much,  shot  her  Mizen-yard,  killed  two  of  her  Men 
out  of  her  Tops,  which  was  all  the  Damage  we  could  see  we  did  them,  tho' 
we  could  not  place  less  than  500  shot  (Six  Pounders)  in  her  Hull.    These 
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large  Ships  are  built  at  Manilla,  with  excellent  Timber  that  will  not 
splinter ;  they  have  very  thick  sides,  much  stronger  than  we  build  in 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  Enemy  was  better  provided  for  us,  because  they  had 
heard  at  Manilla,  .  .  .  that  there  were  two  small  Ships,  fitted  from  Bristol, 
that  designed  to  attempt  somewhat  in  the  South  Seas,  and  that  Captain 
Dampier  was  Pilot ;  which  was  the  Reason  they  had  so  many  Europeans 
aboard  the  great  Ship  most  of  whom  having  their  Wealth  aboard,  would 
fight  to  the  utmost.  .  .  .  Indeed,  they  defended  themselves  gallantly  ;  and 
in  all  human  Probability,  would  have  defended  her  to  the  last ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  they  were  as  much  indebted  to  our  Squabbles,  as  to  their  own 
Courage  and  Conduct :  .  .  .  instead  of  taking  Warning,  as  reasonable 
People  should  have  done,  by  the  Effects  of  this  gross  mistake,  we,  on  the 
contrary,  suffered  ourselves  to  be  thrown  by  it  into  new  and  greater  Dis- 
orders, than  had  hitherto  arisen  during  our  Voyage. 

** On  January  1,  1710,  we  returned  again  into  Port;  and,  as  we  were 
now  determined  to  make  as  quick  Dispatch  as  possible  in  our  Passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  we  immediately  parted  with  our  prisoners,  giving  them 
the  Bark,  with  Water  and  Provisions  sufficient  for  their  Voyage  to  Aca- 
pulco.  Then  we  applied  ourselves  to  settling  our  own  Affairs.  We  spent 
our  Time  until  the  7th  in  refitting,  wooding,  and  watering ;  and  very  satis- 
factory it  was  for  us  to  find  as  much  Bread  on  t>oard  the  Prise,  as,  with 
our  old  stock,  might  supply  us  in  our  long  run  to  Guam,**  They  fitted  out 
the  prize  with  men  from  the  other  ships,  and  with  thirty-six  Manilla  In- 
dians, and  other  prisoners,  making  her  complement  about  110  Men.  And 
after  much  disputing  they  voted  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Stretton  to  equal  posts 
to  act  in  navigating  the  ship,  tho'  under  Captain  Dover. 

On  the  12th  of  January  they  sailed  from  Cape  St.  I^ucas,  and  reached 
Guam  the  11th  of  March.  They  stood  in  great  need  of  fresh  provision  and 
were  much  gratified  by  being  received  civilly  by  the  Governor  of  the 
island,  who  made  them  a  generous  offer  of  anything  the  place  afforded.  A 
deputation  was  sent  from  each  ship  to  wait  on  the  Governor  with  an  hand- 
some present,  in  acknowledgement  for  his  great  civility.  The  Governor  en- 
tertained some  of  the  officers  in  his  handsome  house,  with  a  dinner  of  at 
least  sixty  dishes  of  several  sorts,  the  best  that  could  be  got  in  the  Islands. 
They  presented  the  Governor  with  "  two  Negro  Boys,  dressed  in  Liveries, 
twenty  Yards  of  scarlet  Cloth-serge,  and  six  Pieces  of  Cambrick.  .  .  . 
The  very  next  Day  we  got  our  Dividend,  being  about  60  Hogs,  99  Fowls, 
24  Baskets  of  Indian  Com,  14  Bags  of  Rice,  44  Baskets  of  Yams,  and  800 
Cocoa-nuts,''  and  14  bullocks,  and  for  each  ship  two  cows  and  two  calves. 
After  making  presents  to  the  Governor's  Deputy,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  had  rendered  services,  it  was  agreed  to  steer  directly  for  the  south 
east  part  of  Mindanao  and  from  thence  the  clearest  way  to  Temate. 

They  sailed  many  long  leagues — with  men  at  loss  how  to  steer  for  want 
of  proper  charts ;  short  of  provisions ;  in  leaky  ships,  and  clogged  with 
great  cargoes.  But  finally  after  all  manner  of  hardships  and  privations, 
arrived  at  Batavia,  where  they  careened  and  refitted,  and  from  whence 
they  sailed  the  fourteenth  of  October.  Just  one  year  from  that  date  they 
came  to  an  anchor  at  Eriff ;  their  voyage,  '4ong  and  fatiguing,  but  the  most 
successful  one  ever  set  on  foot  at  the  Expence,  and  under  the  management 
of  private  merchants,  at  an  end." 

[to  BS  CONCIrUDED.] 
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SecreUry,  iLrthtir  B.  Benton,  114  N.  Sprinir  St. 
Treasnrer,  J.  6.  Mosein,  American  National  Bank. 
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TO  CONSERVE  THE  MISSIONS 
AND  OTHER  HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

DntBCTOKB. 

J.  6.  Mossln. 
Henry  W.  O'MelTeny. 
ReT.  M.  t.  LielMUUu 
Snmner  P.  Hnnt. 
Arthur  B.  Bentott. 
Margaret  Collier  Graham 
Chas.  F.  Lmmmls. 


Chairman  Membership  Committee,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Mossin,  1033  Santee  St. 

HoNOKAKT  liTFK  MxHBSKS :    R.  Egao,  Tessa  L*  Kelso. 

LiPX  MsicBSKS  :  Jas.  B.  Lankershim,  J.  Downey  Harrey,  Edward  S.  Ayer,  John  F. 
Francis,  Mrs.  John  F.  Francis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Solano,  Margaret  Collier  Graham,  Miss  Collier, 
Andrew  McNally,  Rt.  ReT.  Geo.  Montgomery,  Miss  M.  F.  Wills,  B.  F.  Porter,  Prof.  Chas. 
C.  Bragdon,  Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Scott,  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  Miss  Annie  D.  Apperson,  Miss 
Agnes  Lane,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincald,  Col.  H.  G.  Otis,  H.  Jerne,  J.  R.  Newberry,  Dr.  W.  Jarris 
Barlow,  Marion  Brooks  Barlow,  Geo.  W.  Marston,  Chas.  L.  Hntchinson,  u .  S.  Grant,  jr.* 
Isabel  M.  R.  SeTerance,  Mrs.  Loaisa  C.  Bacon,  Miss  Snsan  Bacon,  Miss  Mira  Hershey, 
Jeremiah  Ahem,  William  Marshall  Garland,  G^.  I#.  Fleits,  Miss  Josephine  W.  Drexel, 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Utt,  Miss  Anita  Utt,  Bmily  Rnnyon  Barl.  D.  M.  Riordan,  Frank  J.  SnlliTan. 
Alice  Phelan  Snlliran,  John  Jewett  Garland,  Alfred  Solano,  P.  Campbell  Hoyle,  Amelia  P. 
Hollenback. 

ADViBoitT  BoAjtD  :  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Sererance,  Gen.  H.G.  Otis,  R.  Sgan,  W.  C.  Patter- 
son, Adeline  Steams  Wing,  Tessa  L.Kelso,  Don  Marcos Forster,  Chas. Cassat Darts,  Miss 
M.  F.  Wills,  C.  D.  Willard,  John  F.  Francis,  Frank  J.  Polley,  ReT.  Hnrh  K.  Walker, 
Blmer  Wachtel,  Maj.  H.  T.  Lee,  Rt.  ReT.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 


igJj^HB  welcome  news  that  the  veoerable  Mission  of  Pnrisima  is  not 
^-^1  being  destroyed  by  its  owners,  as  was  reported,  but  that  there  is 
^      even  a  hope  of  its  rehabilitation,  is  giv«n  on  another  page. 

The  Club  has  just  completed  further  repairs  to  the  Pala  Mission,  to  the 
amount  of  $978.  The  church  and  the  entire  front  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
withstand  another  century,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  being  properly 
cared  for.  These  extensive  repairs  have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  Club's  re- 
sources ;  and  it  urgently  requests  its  members,  and  all  friends  of  such 
work  as  it  is  doing,  to  rally  with  funds.  Many  memt)ers  have  overlooked 
their  annual  dues ;  and  these  dues  are  now  seriously  needed  by  the  Club. 
Membership  is  open  to  all,  and  is  $1  per  year.  Life  membership,  with  cer- 
tificate for  framing,  $25. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  showing  what  the  Club  has  already  done  in 
saving  the  Old  Missions  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Every  housewife  who  has  tried  the  Landmarks  Club  Cook  Book  praises 
it.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  Price,  $1.50  ;  by  mail,  $1.60 ;  from  this  oflSce, 
or  from  Mrs.  Mossin  (address  above),  or  at  Parker's  bookstore. 

NKW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THK  WORK. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $6,372. 

New  Contributions — Miss  Amelia  B.  Hollenback,  Glen  Summit,  Pa.,  $25 
(Life  Memt)er8hip).    Miss  Macondray,  San  Francisco,  $1. 
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Sa-qfta-ya^  ^*  the  American  Cadmus"^  {dorn  j^^i^ 

died  1842)^    was  ihe  miiy   Indian   thai   ever  in* 

vented  a  wrilien  language.      The  League  takes  its 

fiiU  from  this  great  Cherokee^  for  luham^  also,  science 

has  named  {**Sequcias  ")  the  hugest  trees  in  the  world^ 

the  giant  Redwoods  of  California, 

EXBCUTIVB  COMMITTBB. 
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Dr.  C.  Hart  M«Rlam.  Chtof  Blolocl  Surrev.  Washington. 
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Mn.  PhalM  A.  Hcant,  University  of  Callfonrfa. 
Arclibishop  Irdaad.St.  Paul.  Minn. 
U.  S.  Senator  Thos.  R.  Bard.  Callfbmla. 
Edward  E.  Aver,  Newberry  Library.  CUcago. 
tReel.S  "*•" ^     •     "' 


Richard  Effaa,  Caplstrano.  Cal. 

D.  M.  Riordan.  Los  Angeles. 

Chas.  Caasatt  Davis,  attorney.  Los  Angeles. 

'  Board. 
Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden.  Col.  Phys.  and  Surg'aa.  N.  Y. 


.  Supt.  an  Indian  Schools.  WaaUngten. 


W.  J.  McGee,  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

P.  W.  Putnasi.  Pcabody  Museum.  Harvard  College. 

Stewart  Culln.  Brooklyn  Inst. 

Geo.  A.  Dotsey,  Flela  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

Treasurer.  W.  C.  Patterson,  Pres.  Los  Aiageles  Natl  Bk. 

LIFB  MKMBnS. 

AaeUa  B.  HeUcaback.  Josephine  W.  Dresel.  Thos.  Scattergood.  Miss  Mira  Herahey. 


Dr.  Geo.  I.  Engcls 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  Washington. 

F.  W.  Hodge,  Smithsonian  Instttutlon.  Washington. 

Hamlin  Garland,  attthor.  Chicago. 

Mn.  F.  N.  Doubleday.  New  York. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  Washington. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Smilev.  (Mohonk).  Redlands.  Cal. 

George  Kennan.  Washington. 


^^tHILE  this  ntimber  of  the  ma^razine  is  printing',  the 
j^^  League  is  ofl&cially  advised  of  the  Department's  findings 
on  the  Moqui  investigation  which  was  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  League. 

The  Department  summarily  dismisses  Kampmeyer  from  the 
Indian  service,  and  reprimands  Mr.  Burton  for  neglect  of  duty 
in  having  failed  to  notify  the  Department  of  Kampmeyer's  con- 
duct with  recommendation  for  his  dismissal.  Kampmeyer  per- 
sonally committed  a  large  part  of  the  brutalities  against  which 
the  League  complained ;  and  if  the  investigation  had  done 
nothing  more  than  to  rid  the  Service  of  this  person,  it  would 
have  been  worth  the  while. 

The  Department  finds  Ballenger  unfit  for  his  position  at 
Moqui,  removes  him  (to  a  less  responsible  place),  and  reprimands 
Mr.  Burton  for  not  having  reported  Ballenger's  unfitness. 

The  Department  reprimands  Mr.  Burton  for  his  *' ill-advised 
and  improper  method  of  carrying  out  the  hair-cutting  order," 
warns  him  ''  explicitly  that  no  threats  and  no  force  of  any  kind 
shall  be  employed  with  reference  to  hair-cutting,  but  that  he 
must  trust  entirely  to  persuasion  and  example."  Again,  if  the 
investigation  had  had  no  other  fruit  than  to  secure,  at  last,  after 
eighteen  months,  this  official  death-blow  to  the  notorious  '^Hair- 
Cut  Order,"  it  would  have  been  worth  the  trouble.  And  this 
unmistakable  language  of  the  Department  is  seriously  com- 
mended to  Mr.  Spear  of  Yuma,  and  such  other  Indian  agents  as 
have  interpreted  it  as  Mr.  Burton  did. 
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The  Department  finds  Mr.  Burton  in  other  respects  a  fifood 
man,  pays  him  very  much  the  same  tribute  that  Mr.  Moody's 
report  does,  and  will  not  remove  him. 

The  League  is  satisfied  thus  far,  and  does  not  desire  to  be 
hypercritical  or  *' difficult"  for  the  rest.  Its  object  in  call- 
ing: for  an  investig^ation  was  to  enable  the  Department  to  dis- 
cover shameful  abuses  that  have  been  gfoing  on  for  about  four 
years  in  this  remote  corner  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  set  them 
right.  Enough  have  been  discovered  and  set  right  to  make  a 
radical  change  at  Moqui.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope,  with  the 
Department,  that  after  the  punishment  of  his  subordinates  and 
the  reprimands  to  himself,  Mr.  Burton  will  be  able  to  complete 
his  term  without  further  injustice  being  suffered  by  the  Moqui 
Indians  ;  and  the  League  sincerely  does  so  hope. 

To  Mr.  Burton,  the  League  frankly  tenders  its  direct  apology 
for  whatever  injustices  have  been  done  him  personally.  For 
some  of  the  acts  of  his  subordinates  no  language  could  be  too 
strong  ;  nor  has  the  League  any  pardons  to  beg  for  its  charac- 
terization of  the  Hair-Cutting  and  the  Raid ;  but  he  was  too 
much  confounded  with  his  subordinates,  and  many  expressions 
were  *'  lapped  over  "  upon  him  which  should  have  been  specific- 
ally confined  to  the  men  for  whose  official  acts  he  was  responsi- 
ble, but  whose  character  he  evidently  does  not  share.  At  the 
outset,  the  League  more  than  once  stated  that  it  believed  him 
to  be  personally  a  good  man ;  and  it  is  glad  to  have  this  belief 
confirmed  and  expanded.  It  is  sorry  that  in  the  campaign  to 
remedy  the  proved  abuses  of  his  administration,  and  to  secure 
humane  treatment  for  his  wards — which  has  now  been  secured — 
he  proves  to  have  been  hit  harder  than  was  personally  deserved. 
Here  is  hoping  that  while  he  remains  at  Moqui  he  may  do  the 
Indians  good  and  himself  credit. 

To  the  "People  of  Peace,"  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Moqui,  the 
League's  congratulations.  They  don't  Have  to  Cut  their  Hair 
until,  with  self-respect,  a  respect  for  their  short-haired  instruc- 
tors shall  lead  them  to  desire  to  resemble  the  latter.  No  one 
will  dare  shear  them  again  against  their  will.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  another  government  teacher  shall  smash  their  furni- 
ture and  crockery,  cut  up  their  blankets,  kick  their  children, 
bully  their  women,  or  indulge  in  any  of  the  other  little  pleas- 
antries of  the  gentlemen  whom  the  government  has  dismissed 
the  Service  or  removed  to  humbler  spheres  as  a,  result  of  the 
League's  eflforts.  The  Hopi  will  be  no  more  insulted  nor  mal- 
treated by  any  one.    And  that  is  what  the  League  was  after. 

THE  i,AST  The  last  of  the  Indians  concerned  in  the  famous  *'War- 

^^EvTCTioNs  ncr's  Ranch  eviction,"  are  now  safely  installed  in  their 
new  home  at  Pala — secured  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Warner's  Ranch  Commission,  the  first  campaign  of  the  League. 
In  the  beginning  of  September,  Indian  Agent  L.  A.  Wright 
peacefully  and  quietly  removed  to  Pala  the  thirty-five  San 
Felipe  Indians  who  were  all  that  remained  to  be  transferred. 
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Their  little  villafife  of  Cienesra  was  on  the  San  Felipe  ranch  ;  but 
the  case  was  conjoined  with  that  of  Warner's,  and  the  same  de- 
cision of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  carried  the  same  penalty  of 
eviction.  The  hamlet  of  the  Felipenos  was  a  pitiful  and 
poverty-stricken  place,  with  neither  land  nor  water  half-way 
adequate  to  their  needs  ;  and  while,  like  all  the  other  Mission 
Indians,  these  people  preferred  their  own  old  desert  to  any  para- 
dise, it  is  a  comfort  that  on  the  fertile  acres  of  the  Pal  a  valley, 
and  under  the  more  than  liberal  irrigating  system  the  govern- 
ment is  now  providing  there  for  the  Indians,  they  will  be  in- 
comparably better  ofif  materially,  and  in  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  real  civilization.  Their  removal  having  been  con- 
ducted not  only  with  tact  and  firmness,  but  with  dignity  and 
Western  "savvy,"  the  Felipenos  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  the 
deplorable  attitude  of  insolence  and  insubordination  which  has 
characterized  the  Warner  Indians  ever  since  they  were  moved 
by  an  excellent  Eastern  Inspector  with  methods  he  doubtless 
would  not  have  used  had  he  been  less  a  stranger. 

Now  that  all  the  Mission  Indians  evicted  by  the  U.  S.      ^^^^  ^^^ 
Supreme  Court  from  Warner  and  San  Felipe  ranches  have  thb 

been  transferred  to  and  installed  upon  a  reservation  in-  ^*^^  thing. 

comparably  better  than  their  old  homes,  are  being  supplied  with 
houses,  implements  and  a  high-class  modern  irrigation  system, 
and  are  being  paid  good  wages  to  work  their  own  good  lands 
until  those  lands  shall  support  them— it  is  hoped  that  the  further 
provision  of  Congress  may  now  be  carried  out,  and  prompt  relief 
afforded  other  Mission  Indians  who  are,  and  for  years  have  been, 
as  seriously  entitled  to  sympathy  as  their  evicted  brethren,  and  in 
far  greater  destitution.  The  money  has  been  provided,  its  use 
for  this  specific  purpose  authorized,  the  best  method  of  apply- 
ing it  officially  recommended ;  the  matter  which  had  to  take 
precedence  is  now  concluded  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  remainder  of  the  obligation  may  not  now  be  carried  out. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  cry  of  surprise  and  indignation  from  California, 
Congress  appropriated  for  this  case  $100,000.  Of  this  sum,  $30,- 
000  was  to  be  applied  to  moving  the  evicted  Indians,  outfitting 
and  establishing  them  in  a  new  home.*  The  remaining  $70,- 
000  was  to  purchase  *'  a  suitable  tract  of  land  "  for  these  "  and 
such  other  Mission  Indians  as  may  not  be  provided  with  suitable 
lands  elsewhere "  .  .  .  ^^  provided,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  appoint  an  advisory  commission,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation,  to  aid  in  the 
selection  of  said  tract." 

The  figure  of  $70,000  for  land  was  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  veteran  Indian  Inspector  that  the  government  pay  $70,- 

*The  $25,000  being-  expended  at  Pala  for  a  cemented  irrigation  system  is  from  another 
fnnd. 
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000  for  the  Monserrate  ranch  of  2370  acres,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Department. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  general  and  continued  protest 
from  California  against  this  bargain  finally  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  appropriation  with  the  above  proviso,  and  the  appointing 
of  the  Warner's  Ranch  Commission.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  Commission,  after  thoroughly  inspecting  107  ranches 
proflEered,  and  proving  that  the  Monserrate  had  been  repeatedly 
sold  for  $30,000  to  $40,000  less  than  was  asked  of  the  govern- 
ment (as  it  has  also  been  sold  since),  recommended  the  purchase 
of  the  Pal  a  valley,  3438  acres,  and  with  over  500  times  the 
Monserrate's  water-supply  ;  and  that  this  recommendation  has 
been  carried  out.  This  saved  the  government  $23,770  of  the 
land  appropriation  (or  over  33>4  per  cent.)  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vastly  greater  acreage  and  water  supply. 

Under  the  wording  of  the  act,  '*a  suitable  tract  of  land," 
the  Department  did  not  feel  justified  in  applying  the  $23,770 
thus  saved  to  purchase  other  lands  for  the  relief  of  **  such  other 
Mission  Indians  as  are  not  now  provided  with  suitable  lands." 
But  Senator  Thos.  R.  Bard,  at  the  request  of  the  League,  ad- 
justed this  technicality  and  secured  from  Congress  full  authori- 
zation for  such  use  of  this  unexpended  balance  ;  and  the  De- 
partment is  free  so  to  apply  it.  Naturally,  this  money  cannot 
be  applied  in  any  other  way. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
Warner's  Ranch  Commission  made  specific  recommendations  to 
the  Department  (see  Pinal  Report  Aug.  26,  1902,  pp.  2-4)  for 
the  expenditure  of  this  $23,770  in  purchasing  enough  fertile 
land  contiguous  to  eight  worthless  reservations  to  relieve  the 
notorious  destitution  of  their  721  Indians.  The  lands  recom- 
mended were  formerly  the  homes  of  the  Indians,  who  have  since 
been  crowded  back  to  the  worthless  environs.  They  would  not 
suffice  to  make  these  reservations  as  good  as  Pala ;  but  they 
would  relieve  these  eight  reservations  from  destitution,  would 
relieve  ourselves  of  a  standing  disgrace  for  conditions  too  long 
suffered,  and.  would  make  these  721  Indians  reasonably  comfort- 
able materially,  without  doing  violence  to  their  deep-rooted  love 
of  home  by  evicting  them  to  better  lands  at  a  distance.  The 
most  abjectly  destitute  would  not  exchange  their  worthless 
desert  home  for  the  finest  location,  save  by  compulsion.  There 
is  no  practicable  way  to  take  back  the  lands  of  which  they  have 
been  despoiled ;  but  enough  of  it  should  be  bought  back  for 
them,  at  least  enough  now  **for  a  starter."  The  chronic  and 
acute  condition  of  these  reservations  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
ported to  the  government  by  its  own  officials  for  more  than  twenty 
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years,  and  is  as  bad  now  as  ever.  It  does  the  people  of  Southern 
California  no  harm  to  give ;  but  they  should  not  have  to  be  can- 
vassed periodically  to  relieve  the  need  of  Indians  suffering  be- 
cause the  government  fails  to  give  them  lands  from  which  even 
a  New  England  farmer  could  wrest  subsistence — not  for  himself 
but  for  an  Indian.  More  than  twenty  of  the  Mission  reserva- 
tions are  totally  inadequate  and  unfit. 

Of  course  $23,770  would  not  go  far  if  applied  carelessly  or  in 
ignorance  of  local  conditions ;  but  if  so  administered  as  it  was 
in  the  first  place  saved,  it  will  do  the  work  recommended  by 
the  Commission.  Nor  is  there  reasonable  doubt  that  when  this 
shall  have  been  competently  done.  Congress  will  provide  means 
to  continue  along  these  lines  until  the  whole  Mission  Indian 
situation  shall  be  made  at  least  no  shame  to  us  all  as  Americans. 

Chas.  p.  Lummis. 


W 


THE    VAQUERO. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  STAPLETON. 

^ITH  a  swing  of  rope  and  a  stretching  lope 

The  bold  vaquero  goes ; 
His  hand  and  steed  make  rhythmic  speed 

Together  while  he  throws. 
Whene'er  he  flings  the  lasso's  wings 

Fly  o'er  the  sunlit  space. 
With  circles  lithe  the  lariats  writhe 

Upon  the  horned  chase. 
The  free,  free  air  ;  the  day's  light  care  ; 

The  sage-brush  gray  and  dry  ; 
The  flash  of  hoof  ;  the  lone  ranch  roof ; 

The  crumbling  alkali  I 
The  Centaur  race  with  equine  grace 

Might  roam  in  Greece  the  Blest — 
But  oh  I  for  me  the  Cow-boys  free 

In  the  wild  and  boundless  West  I 

VIrariniaCity,  Nev. 
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WN  the  Metropolis  of  the  Pacific — the  only  California  city 
J[  which  has  ever  endorsed  the  theory  that  it  is  Eminently 
Proper  to  Break  Men's  Wrists  so  they  can  never  work 
again  to  feed  their  families  when  someone  tells  them  they 
mustn't — it  befell  not  long  ago  that  a  seedy  but  decent  me- 
chanic entered  a  well-known  market  and  began  turning  over, 
rather  wistfully,  the  Particular  Bargains  in  meat.  Liver,  heart, 
shin — one  after  another  he  pondered  them,  with  '*That  the 
cheapest  you  got  ?  " 

'*  Wal,  what  d'  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  butcher. 

*'Say,  I'll  tell  you.  I've  been  Out  for  three  months,  on  a 
Sympathetic,  and  they're  coming  pretty  rocky.  I  haven't  bit 
meat  in  a  week,  and  my  folks  are  flesh-hungry.  What  /  want 
is  the  most  meat  I  can  get  for  my  four  bits." 

**  Here,  how's  this  calf's  head  ?  It's  sixty  cents,  but  you  can 
have  it  for  four  bits.     'Bout  seven  pounds." 

'*My  meat,"  and  the  purchaser  gleaned  his  pocket,  laying 
the  proceeds  on  the  counter.  The  package  was  wrapped,  and 
he  departed  with  the  step  of  one  who  has  Done  Well. 

At  the  door,  fifty  feet  away,  he  suddenly  halted ;  stood  a 
moment,  turned,  came  back. 

**  Say,  is  this  meat  Union  ?  " 

'* Right  you  are,"  the  butcher  nodded  apologetically.  "It 
ain't.  But  if  you  can  wait  five  minutes,  I'll  get  it  Unionized  for 
you  " — and  he  disappeared  with  the  package. 

In  five  minutes  he  was  back  and  handed  over  the  bundle  with 
a  genial :     '*  Here  you  are.    It's  Union  now,  O.  K." 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  the  purchaser,  and  went  his  ways  re- 
joicing. 

But  a  bystander,  a  stranger  in  town,  wondered.  And  he 
leaned  over  to  the  butcher. 

**Beg  pardon,"  said  he.  **But  would  you  mind  telling  me 
how  you  got  that  head  Unionized  ?  " 

The  butcher  laid  a  finger  to  his  lip.  "  S-s-h  1  Don't  give 
it  away.    I  just  took  the  brains  out." 
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Now  the  p'int  of  any  story  is  in  the  application  on  't.  ^^osk 
If  no  one  can  see  that  it's  funny,  then  it  isn^t  funny.     It  wsaxy 

shares  the  fate  of  the  Duke's  Weary  Wheels.    He  went  whbww. 

driving:  one  day  with  his  American  host  and  they  encountered  a 
farmer  in  a  superannuated  rig. 

*'GrOod  afternoon,  friend,"  said  the  waggish  Yankee.  **  I  see 
you've  come  a  long  way." 

*'  How'd  you  know  ?  "  grunted  the  farmer. 

"  Why  your  wheels  are  so  shockingly  tired." 

Even  the  farmer  laughed  ;  and  so  did  His  Lordship. 

*'  Y'  know,"  he  said  at  dinner  that  evening,  '*  Your  American 

humor  is  so  spontaneous  I    Now  M and  I  met  a  peasant  on  the 

way  this  afternoon,  and  M said  to  him,  quick  as  a  flash :   *  I 

know  you  have  come  a  long  road,  my  man,  your  wheels  are  so 
Completely  Exhausted.' "  And  His  Lordship  wondered  that  no 
one  smiled. 

Caricature  which  has  no  resemblance,  neither  makes  its  subject 
rage  nor  its  audience  smile.  So  long  as  Little  Johnny  has  to 
write  under  his  drawing  "  This  is  a  Kow,"  the  family  Jersey 
will  never  dream  of  suing  him  for  libel. 

Now  it  is  possibly  no  exaggeration  to  remark  that  the  calf's 
head  story  couldn't  run  many  blocks  on  any  street  without  meet- 
ing someone  who  would  laugh  at  it.  And  for  more  than  one 
reason,  it  is  time  for  us  all — for  those  who  belong  to  unions, 
and  for  the  vast  majority  of  us,  who  do  not  belong  to  anyone 
but  our  country  and  ourselves — to  ponder  why  anyone  on  earth 
should  smile  at  so  extraordinary  a  story. 

The  Lion  is  no  Monopoly.  He  dotes  on  Labor,  and  re-  j^bor 
spects  only  People  that  Work.    Though  himself  a  multi-  and 

millionaire— having    by  his  own  eflForts  accumulated  a  i»abor. 

family  worth  all  that  figure — he  is  neither  Pufifed  Up  nor  Im- 
mune. Nine-tenths  of  the  time  he  wears  a  mechanic's  jeans;  and 
his  gladdest  hours  are  when  he  can  rub  them  against  good 
hard  licks  as  mason  or  carpenter  so  long  as  daylight  lasts. 
He  can't  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  for  sleep  is  a  lovely 
pastime  when  you  can't  do  better.  But  as  Sundays  and  holi- 
days are  none  too  good  for  him  to  Live  in,  every  year  his 
working  hours  are  more  than  the  working  hours  of  an  Eight- 
Hour  man  in  three  years.  The  Lion  has  to  be  told  three 
or  four  times  that  the  whistle  has  blown — for  he'll  be  blowed 
if  that  was  all  he  was  waiting  for.  He  never  strikes,  for  he 
has  found  a  Boss  that  Suits  him  first  rate.  He  is  never  locked 
out,  because  the  Boss  couldn't  possibly  have  a  Quorum  without 
him.  And  the  only  Union  he  has  ever  had  to  join,  a  good 
woman  initiated  him  into  without  waiting  to  consult  him.     It 
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is  known  as  Federal  Union  Number  One  —  and  Indivisible. 
And  while  be  was  sort  of  pushed  into  it,  it*s  his ;  and  it  has 
his  iron-clad  oath. 

No  man  with  sense  enough  to  realize  the  millionth  part  of 
the  enersry  that  goes  to  waste  in  this  immature  world  because 
practically  every  two  of  us  are  on  the  average  Pulling  Alone,  if 
not  actually  Pulling  Apart,  is  going  to  blame  any  men  for  or- 
ganizing. It  is  one  of  the  few  rational  things  about  even 
thieves  and  Trust  magnates — that  they  Gtet  Together.  If  five 
per  cent,  of  the  rest  of  us  had  wit  to  do  the  like,  we  could  have 
almost  anything  we  unanimously  desired,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
other  95  per  cent.  That  is,  if  we  unanimously  desired  something 
Decent ;  for  tho'  95  per  cent,  of  us  united  on  something  scrubby 
and  un-American,  and  could  for  a  time  Snow  the  Other  Fellows 
Under,  we  couldn't  Make  it  Stick.  The  majority  would  melt 
from  under  us  even  as  it  melted  from  over  them — for  we  are  all 
Americans,  and  somehow  we  generally  Emerge.  Beyond  the 
mighty  truth  spoken  by  the  Biggest  American,  it  is  also  true 
that  any  man  can  fool  himself  about  everything  some  of  the 
time,  and  about  something  all  of  the  time — but  no  man  can  fool 
himself  all  the  time  about  everything. 

^^H^ip  A  labor  union — or  a  national  confederation  of  labor 

WOULD  unions — of,   by   and    for    people  who    Labor  ;   headed, 

succKBD.  inspired  and  directed  by  those  who  Labor  Best ;  a  chiv- 
alrous protection  to  the  Weak  Brother,  but  not  a  premium  for 
him  to  Stay  Weak  ;  a  reminder  to  the  Master  Workman  of  his 
human  obligation  to  the  dullest  helper,  but  not  a  club  to  keep 
him  from  daring  to  excel  the  Booby — not  a  voice  on  earth  would 
ever  be  raised  against  that.  As  to  organizing  for  self-  and 
mutual  protection — that  is  precisely  the  origin  of  all  law.  Be- 
fore Society  had  learned  so  far,  the  individual — or  the  Tribe 
Union,  Hottentot,  No.  2 — took  vengeance  into  its  own  hands. 

But  when  any  American  workman  who  "Belongs  to  the 
Union  "  lets  the  union  think  it  Owns  him;  when  he  permits  it  to 
hold  its  competent  men  back,  lest  they  do  more  or  earn  more  than 
its  scrubs ;  when  he  allows  it  to  hold  down  the  expert  work- 
men and  put  their  families  hungry,  if  the  drunken,  shiftless,  irre- 
sponsible and  lubber-fingered  are  not  so  well  paid  or  as  long 
valued  ;  when  he  allows  his  union  to  be  used  not  as  a  means  of 
self-defense  and  betterment  to  its  members,  but  as  a  weapon  to 
punish,  maim  or  murder  outsiders  ;  when  he  takes  to  his  daily 
job  only  the  kit  on  his  shoulder,  and  leaves  his  American  head 
and  his  human  independence  in  the  Unsafe-Deposit  of  a  person 
who  has  Time  to  Boss,  since  no  one  would  hire  him  to  work ; 
^nd  when  he  lets  this  Walking  Delegate  Prescribe  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  what  He'd  Better  Do — why,  men  and 
brethren,  it  is  about  time  for  said  American  to  go  forth  and  re- 
iterate his  head  against  a  stone  wall  a  few  times,  till  he  wakes 
up.  The  labor  union  is  a  modern  sociolofific  necessity  ;  but  the 
American  Union  is  just  a  leetle  larger  and  more  essential  yet. 
Less  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  unions  ;  and  while  those  who  do  not  organize 
cannot  expect  to  have  certain  legitimate  special  benefits  which 
are  secured  only  by  organization  —  they  can  ezpect,  and 
they  are  going  to  have^  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  They  are  not  going  to  be  disqualified  for  office, 
for  employment,  or  for  respect,  by  failing  to  swear  allegiance  to 
some  union.  They  are  no  better  (unless  they  behave  better) 
than  **  Union  Men  ;  "  but  they  are  just  as  good.  Also,  they  are 
overwhelmingly  more  numerous ;  and  while  they  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  unionists,  if  they  shall  ever  be  forced  to,  by 
union  discrimination  against  them,  the  finish  is  not  hard  to  see. 
The  Lion  knows  very  great  numbers  of  union  men  in  many 
trades  ;  and  has  a  hearty  respect  for  the  majority  of  those  he 
knows.  He  believes  them  to  be  too  sensible  and  too  self-re- 
specting to  approve  personally  of  folly,  tyranny  or  lawlessness. 
But  it  is  up  to  them  now  to  see  that  irresponsible  leaders  do  not 
drag  them  into  such  attitudes.  No  union  man  can  truly  serve 
his  union  who  isn't  first  loyal  to  Our  Union  ;  and  a  good  many 
are  trying  to  make  him  forget  that  fact.  The  man  whose 
**  heart  is  in  the  union  "  had  now  better  put  his  head  in  also — 
and  with  special  care  that  some  gentleman  of  leisure  shall  not 
''unionize  "  it  as  the  butcher  did.  If  unionism  is  to  hope  to 
*'  win  "—or  even  to  exist  for  very  long — in  this  republic,  it  must 
be  by  sticking  to  American  methods,  and  earning  and  keeping 
the  respect  of  the  vast  American  public — by  proving  that  unions 
make  better  workmen,  and  no  worse  citizens. 

The  proper  scope  of  a  public  library  is  certainly  some-     ^j^j^^^ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  beguiling  of  idle  hours  and  ubraribs 

the  purveying  of  current  fiction  to  restless  tourists,  or  ^*^  ^^*- 

even  the  being  an  easy  platter  from  which  to  fork  out  club 
papers  or  school  essays  in  large  lumps  and  without  trouble  of 
digestion.  All  these  things  are  fit  in  their  place ;  but  the  true 
function  of  a  modern  public  library,  as  of  a  proper  private  one, 
is  as  a  rallying-point  for  study,  and  a  workshop  where  the 
sharpest  tools  are  kept  for  students.  Amateur  and  grammar- 
school  students  are  as  a  rule  amply  provided  for  ;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  few  of  our  public  libraries  have  any  seri- 
ous provision  for  the  expert  and  the  post-graduate  scholar.  The 
best  great  libraries  of  the  East  are  already  thoroughly  equip- 
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ping:  themselves — and  have  been  for  several  years,  since  libra- 
riatiship  came  to  be  an  art — with  those  costly  and  indispensable 
tools  for  which  the  serious  American  invest ig^ator  had  once  to 
firo  abroad.  In  the  West  it  has  to  be  said  that  this  chiefest  duty 
of  a  library  is  only  beginning:  to  be  dreamed  of  ;  and  that  this 
side  of  Chicago  there  is  not  yet  anything  to  which  an  investi- 
gator, of  American  History  for  instance,  would  think  of  turn- 
ing. It  is  doubly  mortifying  and  astonishing  to  be  obliged  to 
add  that  the  Congressional  Library  of  the  United  States,  in 
many  respects  the  greatest  of  all  libraries,  is  wofuUy  lacking 
as  to  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  Americana.  It  has 
at  last  waked  up,  under  Putnam's  fine  leadership,  to  this  dread- 
ful omission — dreadful  because  the  delay  makes  it  impossible 
that  that  library  should  now  ever  become  in  the  matter  of 
Americana  what  it  should  have  been  and  could  have  been  made. 
Books  in  this  sort  were  printed  long  ago,  and  in  small  editions. 
What  copies  have  survived  the  tooth  of  time  and  the  careless- 
ness of  the  only  destructive  animal,  Man,  have  long  since  been 
snapped  up  by  collectors  and  are  no  longer  in  the  market.  Even 
the  books  in  English  on  so  recent  an  American  acquisition  as 
California,  are  scarce ;  and  when  one  gets  into  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  West  and  the  Southwest 
and  America  in  general,  prices  rise  to  almost  fabulous  figures. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library — which  has  been  for  several  years  noted  among  the 
libraries  of  the  country  for  its  activity,  its  circulation  and  effi- 
ciency, though  it  has  but  about  80,000  volumes— is  seriously  and 
intelligently  taking  up  this  matter  and  is  forming  a  valuable 
nucleus  of  Americana.  Such  a  department  is  peculiarly  valuable 
and  indispensable  here.  In  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
the  two  cities  in  which  (from  their  position  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  first  American  history)  Americans  are  most  likely  to 
study  this  history  (including  the  other  lands  with  which  it 
deals  as  well  as  our  own)  a  competent  kit  of  tools  should  be 
provided.  An  intelligence  like  that  of  the  American  people  is 
not  much  longer  going  to  prefer  to  remain  ignorant  about  our 
own  Southwestern  history,  and  about  the  history  of  Mexico  and 
other  lands  so  intimately  and  so  indissolubly  connected  with  our 
own  territory,  and  with  which  we  can  have,  and  should  have, 
commercial  and  other  relations  so  extensive  and  so  profitable. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  public  library  of  this  city  should 
have  a  monumental  collection  of  Americana.  Such  a  collection 
would  not  only  be  valuable  to  students,  and  attract  them  hither; 
it  would  be,  in  time,  of  serious  public  value  and  pride.  Unless 
the  work  now  begun  be  continued  steadily  and  actively,  such  a 
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collection  can  never  be  formed  ;  but  by  enou^rh  persistence  a 
great  collection,  and  a  priceless  one,  can  be  made  even  now ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  library  directors  have 
seen,  and  are  acting  upon,  this  enlightened  duty. 

Reports  from  many  quarters  that  the  venerable  mission     ^  .^^  ,,»„o 

_    _  _^        •    •  x>  •  •  ■■-  j-»  ^-fc  GOOD  NBWS 

of  La  Purisima  Concepcion  (near  Lompoc,  Santa  Bar-  from 

bara  County)  is  being  destroyed  by  its  present  owners,  purisima. 

led  to  a  brief  reference  in  these  pages  last  month,  and  set  the 
Landmarks  Club  to  investigating.  It  is  eminently  gratifying 
to  discover  that  the  report  was  a  false  alarm,  though  vandals 
and  the  elements  have  indeed  done  great  injury  to  these  fine 
old  buildings.  The  mission  is  now  owned  by  the  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California ;  and  while  ownership  by  an  oil  company 
might  not  seem  reassuring  to  those  that  are  familiar  with  some 
oil  companies,  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  this  corporation  are 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  men,  who  will  commit  no  vandal- 
ism, is  cause  for  congratulation.  The  directors  are :  Lyman 
Stewart,  J.  S.  Torrance,  Frederick  H.  Rindge,  W.  S.  Botsford, 
W.  L.  Stewart,  Frank  A.  Garbutt,  James  H.  Adams,  E.  L. 
Doheny. 

As  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Garbutt,  manager 
of  the  company's  Field  and  Land  Department,  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  abandoned  mission  is  on  ground  belonging*  to  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California.  The  building  itself  has  been  desecrated  and  damaged 
by  the  public  ever  since  its  abandonment.  Its  visitors  apparently  did  not 
scruple  to  deface  it  in  every  possible  way,  and  what  could  not  be  stolen 
was  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  apparently  was  a  pleasure  to  them  to  pry  the 
massive  roof -beams  loose,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  crash  occasioned  by  the 
breaking  of  the  valuable  tile. 

"  On  top  of  this,  the  late  series  of  earthquakes  in  that  section  threw 
down  many  of  the  brick  pillars,  and  twisted  the  remainder  so  badly  that 
the  front  of  the  building  is  a  veritable  wreck.  During  these  earthquakes, 
which  lasted  several  weeks,  tile  which  could  not  be  replaced  for  a  thousand 
dollars  were  displaced  and  broken.  To  save  the  balance  of  the  tile,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  possible  accidents  to  visitors,  I  had  the  remaining  tile  re- 
moved from  the  roof  and  piled  up  near  the  building  for  safety. 

"I  have  always  had  in  mind  the  preservation  of  this  Mission,  and 
took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  O'Melveny,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  member  of  the 
Landmarks  Club.  I  stated  to  him  that  the  Company  was  ready  to  co- 
operate in  any  reasonable  way  with  the  Club  in  order  to  attain  this  object. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Father  Stockman,  and 
arrange  to  purchase  the  old  original  bells  which  it  was  my  intention  to  use 
In  the  restoration." 

This  is  particularly  good  news ;  and  while  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  Landmarks  Club  can  directly  undertake  a  large  con- 
tract of  this  sort  somewhat  beyond  its  usual  northerly  boundary, 
it  will  certainly  cooperate  in  every  way  in  its  power  with  the 
public-spirited  desire  of  these  gentlemen  to  preserve  this  valu- 
able heritage  to  posterity. 
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THB  DKIFT  AND 


Even  as  tbe  Gold  Rush  to  California  in  184^-49  was  a 
MRANnvG  OF  shifting  of  population  without  precedent  or  reasonable 
popui^ATioN.  parallel  in  numbers,  in  character,  and  in  leng^th  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  migration — so  also  no  other  part  of  the  Union  has 
been  familiar  with  such  an  influx  of  such  people  as  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  have  been  changing  the  face  of  California.  The 
matter  has  already  been  seriously  commented  upon  in  these 
pages,  in  a  recent  series  **The  Right  Hand  of  the  Con- 
tinent ; "  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  remarkable 
immigration  continues  unabated,  whether  as  to  numbers  or  as  to 
social  vitality.  It  is  no  flood  of  poor  and  ignorant  foreigners 
swishing  over  Castle  Garden,  but  an  astonishing  procession  of 
the  Sifted — the  successful  and  the  desirable ;  and  it  lays  tribute 
upon  the  flower  of  most  of  the  important  States  of  the  Union. 

Statistics  just  compiled  by  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee of  San  Francisco  show  that  there  are  54,588  natives  of 
New  York  State  now  living  in  California — and  4,549  natives  of 
California  living  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  not  without  significance  to  note  the  larger  contributors 
to  California's  population — as  per  the  table  following  : 
Natives  of  New  York  now  living  in  CaliforniA    54.588 
"  "  Illinois  "        "        "  "  42,304 

"  "  Missouri       "        "        "  "  35,075 

"  "  Ohio  "        "        "  "  34,869 

"  "  Iowa  "        "        "  "  26,739 

"  "  Pennsylvania        "        "  "  25,283 

"  "  Massachusetts      "        "  "  19,818 

"  "  Indiana         "        "        "  "  19,383 

"  "  Maine  "        "        "  "  14,732 

•*  "  Michigan      "        "        **  *'  14,592 

"  "  Wisconsin    "        "        "  "  13,S26 

"  "  Kansas  "        "        "  "  13,266 

"  "  Oregon         "        "        "  "  11,127 

"  "  Kentucky     '*        "        '*  "  9,988 

•*  "  Minnesota    "        *'        "  '*  7,520 

"  •*  Nevada         "        "        **  "  7,195 

**  "  Nebraska     "        "        **  "  7,170 

"  "  Vermont       "        "        "  "  5,859 

"  "  New  Jersey "        "        "  *•  5,314 

"  "  Connecticut  "        "  '*  4,751 

•*  "  Washington  "        **  "  4,030 

"  "  Colorado       "        "        "  "  3,829 

"  "  New  Hampshire   "        "  "  3,767 

*•  '•  Louisiana     "        •*        "  "  3,393 

Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  note  that  in  the  ten  months  ending 
July  1,  1903— and  without  pretending  to  account  for  the  thou- 
sands of  other  persons  who  came  to  this  State— 63,937  East- 
erners made  use  of  the  specific  and  counted  ''colonist  rates" 
to  California. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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With  his  History  of  Early  Steambaal 
';^J^:^  Navij^aiion  on  the  Missouri  Rii^er^  Capt. 
Uimm  Martin  Chittenden  again  puta  histor- 
ical students  permanently  and  substantially  in  his  debt.  While  gathering 
material  for  kis  important  and  valuable  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far 
Westy  he  met  Captain  Joseph  I^a  Barge,  and  promptly  realized  that  he  had 
found  a  prize  indeed.  For  not  only  did  Captain  I#a  Barge's  personal  recol- 
lections of,  and  association  with,  the  fur- trade  run  well  back  into  its  early 
days,  but  his  active  service  on  the  Missouri  covered  the  entire  period  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Upper  River.  He  was  clerk  on  the  "  Yellow- 
stone," not  quite  on  her  historic  first  trip  up  the  Missouri,  but  on  her  return 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi  the  same  year  (1831),  being  then  but  a  lad  of  six- 
teen. He  took  his  own  steamboat  up  the  river  on  the  last  commercial  trip 
ever  made  from  St.  lyouis  to  Fort  Benton,  in  1877 ;  and  was  pilot  on  a  govern- 
ment steamer  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  Missouri  Valley  in  1885— the  last 
through  trip  ever  made  between  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Benton.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  seen — and  been  an  important  factor  in — the  tremendous  growth 
of  steamboating  on  the  Missouri,  and  its  subsequent  desperate  and  hope- 
less struggle  with  the  railroads.  He  had  made  a  comfortable  fortune — and 
had  seen  it  slip  away  from  him  again,  as  the  railroads  wrested  traffic  away 
from  the  steamboats.  And  at  eighty-past,  his  memory  was  clear,  exact 
and  full.  Capt.  Chittenden  lost  no  time  in  persuading  him  to  dictate  his 
reminiscences,  and  this  task  was  completed  and  the  notes  carefully  revised 
by  Capt.  I^a  Barge  himself  before  his  death.  The  latter  event  caused  the 
decision  not  to  publish  the  material  as  a  narrative  of  personal  experience, 
but  to  use  it  as  the  basis  of  the  present  volumes. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  how  large  a  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
West  fell  to  the  steamboats  on  the  Missouri.  Yet  it  is  not  half  a  century 
since  the  River  was  almost  the  sole  artery  of  commerce  and  communication 
for  the  territory  along  all  its  length.  The  story  of  it  all  is  very  effectively 
told  by  Capt.  Chittenden,  and  should  be  thoroughly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  apart  from  its  special  value  to  the  student.  The  illustrations 
are  not  numerous,  but  carefully  selected  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  every 
mechanical  detail  the  two  blue-bound  octavo  volumes  are  beyond  criticism. 
Francis  P.  Harper,  New  York.    $6  net. 

There  may  be  doubt  as  to  whether  Dr.  Edward  Robeson  Taylor 
is  more  accurately  described  as  the  most  scholarly  of  Western 
poets,  or  as  the  most  poetic  of  Western  scholars,  but  neither 
phrase  will  be  seriously  challenged.  His  Visions  and  Other  Verse  contains 
some  of  his  work  that  had  been  previously  published,  with  much  that  is  new 
to  print.  Dr.  Taylor's  verse  is  invariably  polished,  musical  and  thought- 
ful. The  fantastic,  the  grotesque,  the  bizarre,  have  no  attractions  for 
him.  The  sonnet  called  "Morning"— one  of  five  suggested  by  pictures 
of  William  Keith— may  be  quoted  as  fairly  typical. 


Ths  singing 

OP  A 

SCHOI^AR. 
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Deep-brooditMT  NUrht  has  done  its  worst  and  best. 

And  once  ag-aln  we  front  the  new-boru  Day, 

Where  now  the  sickled  moon  with  lesseninir  ray 

Hanirs  low  upon  the  sky's  auroral  breast. 
The  earth,  soft-irarmented  in  robes  of  irray. 

Drinks  heaven's  sweet  dew  with  such  deliffhtful  zest. 

She  fain  would  see  time  held  a  prisoner,  lest 

The  snn  should  sweep  her  present  joys  away. 
Home  kindles  now  her  necessary  fires. 

Whose  shafts  of  smoke,  that  arently  pierce  the  air. 

Like  incense  seem  in  worship  of  the  Morn, 
And,  as  we  list  to  these  far-sonndincr  lyres. 

So  g-reat  all  rrows,  so  most  divinely  fair. 

The  soul,  fresh-winsred,  upsoars  as  if  reborn. 

The  publisher  has  done  his  duty  handsomely,  save  and  except  for  the 
announcement  that  the  volume  is  *'  f  rontispieced."  The  frontispiece  is  an 
excellent  reproduction  of  Keith's  fine  portrait  of  the  author.  A.  M. 
Robertson,  San  Francisco.    $1.25  net 

CAVIAKB  In  his  introduction  to  The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare^  Prof. 

TO  THK  Richard  G.  Moulton  compares  poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama  to  the 

GBNBRAL.  experiments  of  an  investigator  in  physical  science.  The  physicist 
contrives  combinations  which  had  not  hitherto  existed,  observes  the  result, 
and  from  it  deduces  laws  of  general  application  ;  even  so  does  the  literary 
workman  with  life.  Indeed,  Professor  Moulton  holds  that  '*  the  survey  of 
life  that  bounds  itself  by  facts  is  not  even  the  best  kind  of  observation  ;  it 
is  like  the  timid  examination  of  nature  by  one  who  will  use  nothing  but 
the  naked  eye.  .  .  .  The  poetic  mind  is  the  lens  provided  by  nature  for 
human  life."  In  seeking  the  moral  significance  of  the  Shakespearean 
Drama,  each  play  is  to  be  reg^arded  as  "  a  microcosm,  of  which  the  author 
is  the  creator,  and  the  plot  is  its  providential  scheme.  When  analysis  of 
the  various  plays  has  put  together  results  drawn  from  each,  then  we  have 
a  body  of  material  sufficient  for  the  study  of  underlying  principles,  and — 
so  far  as  may  be — for  the  coordination  of  principles  into  something  of  a 
moral  system."  Professor  Moulton  defines  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
his  enquiry  as  follows  : 

In  the  first,  i»artic«lsr  dramas  will  be  presented  to  illustrate  what  may  be  recoo-aii&ed  as 
root  ideas  In  the  moral  system  of  Shakespeare.  Then  the  inquiry  will  widen,  and  survey 
the  world  of  Shakespeare's  creation  in  its  moral  complexity.  In  the  third  part  will  be 
considered  the  forces  of  life  in  Shakespeare's  moral  world,  so  far  as  these  express  them- 
selTes  in  dramatic  forms,  from  personal  will  at  one  end  of  the  scale  to  overruling-  proTi- 
dence  at  the  other  end. 

The  subtitle,  "A  Popular  Illustration  of  Fiction  as  the  Experimental 
Side  of  Philosophy,"  seems  unduly  sanguine.  It  may  possibly  appeal 
strongly  to  the  populace  of  the  classic  shades  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Elsewhere  its  audience  will  be  select  and  appreciative,  rather  than  numer- 
ous.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

THB  UNDBR-  Naturally  enough,  searchers  for  literary  material  in  the  fields 

8IDB  OF  of  chivalry  have  for  the  most  part  "  hit  the  high  places  "  of  glit- 

KOMAN  B.  tering  adventure  and  ardent  love-making  only.  Margaret  Horton 
Potter  has  seen  through  the  glamor  to  that  which  always  lies  behind  such 
gallant  clashing  of  arms — the  lonely  endurance  and  bitter  anguish  of  the 
women  who  can  only  wait  and  lose.  Her  Castle  of  Twilight— 9.  story  of 
Brittany  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century— has  this  for  its  leading 
motive.  It  is  strong,  sympathetic  and  entertaining.  But  the  claim  that 
the  book  is  "  a  thoughtful,  thoroughly  studied  picture  of  mediaeval  life  " 
can  only  be  allowed  with  some  important  exceptions.  For  example.  Miss 
Potter  should  have  discovered  that  trouv^res  and  troubadours  were  not 
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identical ;  that  Provence  was  the  home  of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former ; 
and  that  the  race  of  troubadours  had  been  extinct  for  a  hundred  years 
at  the  time  of  her  story.  The  whole  episode  of  the  eloping  nun  is  wildly 
improbable  and  unconvincing'.  And  the  characters  seem  to  me  to  be  medi- 
aeval only  as  to  dress  and  surroundinfi^s — otherwise  distinctly  modern.  A. 
C.  McClurfiT  and  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

Volume  VII  of  the  valuable  series  on  '*  Historic  Highways  of      mokumbnts 
America  "  deals  with  Pdrtage  Filths—**  the  Keys  of  the  Contin-  worth 

ent."    It  includes  a  comparaUve  chart  of  the  more  significant  sktting  up. 

portages,  and  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  established  by  preceding  volumes. 
Mr.  Httlbert  closes  this  volume  with  a  strong  and  entirely  sane  plea  for 
spending  a  little  time  and  money  in  the  precise  identification  and  the  mark- 
ing by  permanent  monuments  of  these  portage  routes  and  other  points  of 
historic  interest.  He  urges  especially  the  necessity  of  immediate  action, 
on  the  ground  that  **  each  year  lessens  the  probability  of  accuracy,  takes 
from  the  neighborhood  one  and  another  of  the  aged  men  who  would  be 
of  assistance,  changes  more  and  more  the  face  of  the  landscape — ^in  short, 
tends  to  rob  all  future  students  of  something  of  real  value  that  we  might 
confer  upon  them."  This  is  well  and  rightly  said,  and  is  commended  to 
the  attention  not  only  of  historical  societies  but  of  individuals  who  desire 
to  render  lasting  service  at  slight  cost.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Man  is  offered  as  a  Manual  of  Ek^o-      birds 
nomic  Ornithology  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Putting  ^^  ^ 

"  sentiment "  into  the  background  it  considers  bird-life  mainly  as  a  *^*^  assbt. 

natural  resource  of  the  farmer,  and  presents  the  evidence  in  regard  to  each 
of  the  more  familiar  species  as  to  whether  the  balance  of  its  account  shows 
on  the  side  of  profit  or  loss.  This  is  to  be  decided  by  investigating  the 
bill  of  fare  of  each  species  and  determining  whether  the  injury  done  di- 
rectly to  grain  and  fruit  is  enough  to  offset  the  indirect  benefit  from  the 
destruction  of  injurious  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  There  has 
been  much  argument  on  this  point — mostly  based  on  guess-work.  The 
evidence  mainly  relied  on  by  these  authors  (Clarence  M.  Weed,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Ned  Dearborn,  of  the  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum)  has  been  the  actual  contents  of  birds'  stomachs.  The  ver- 
dict in  most  cases  is  in  favor  of  our  "  little  friends  of  the  air."  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  range  of  the  observations  does  not  extend  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  that  some  of  the  conclusions  would  necessarily  be  modified  in  re- 
lation to  a  section  where  fruit-raising  is  the  major  industry.  The  book  is 
handsomely  and  fully  illustrated,  includes  a  valuable  bibliography,  and  is 
to  be  commended  to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject.  J.  B.  I#ippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.    %2.Sd  net. 

A  little  book  of  genuine  importance  is  the  History  of  San  Ber-      a  i^itti^b 
nardino  Valley ^  by  Rev.  Juan  Caballeria.    I  have  not  such  inti-  RBai, 

mate  knowledge  of  the  field  covered  as  to  enable  me  to  check  its  history. 

facts.  But  the  book  contains  such  internal  evidence  of  careful  and  patient 
research,  of  temperate  and  unprejudiced  judgment  and  of  the  scholarly 
habit  of  thought,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy.  Among 
the  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  devoted  to  the  social,  religious  and 
domestic  customs  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Mexican  pioneers.  With  the 
period  after  the  occupation  of  the  Americans,  Father  Caballeria  does  not 
attempt  to  deal. 
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I  select  for  quotation  a  passage  which  shows  conspicuously  the  genuine 
historical  temper  of  this  Catholic  priest : 

**  It  is  Bufficlent  to  say  that  the  Mormons  who  first  came  to  Sau  Bernardino  Valley  were 
ideal  colonists.  They  were  farmers,  mechanics  and  artizans  of  the  varioas  crafts.  So  far 
as  material  advantasres  went,  there  was  perfect  equality.  There  was  no  wealth  and  no 
poverty  amonsr  them.  ...  As  a  commnnity  they  were  honest,  indnstrions,  law-abidins*! 
peaceful  citizens,  and  under  their  thrifty  management  the  beantifnl  valley  blossomed  into 
marvelous  productiveness.  The  church  laws  were  sufficient  to  reffulate  all  public  matters 
until  state  laws  were  established.  All  minor  dissensions  amons"  themselves  were  carried 
into  the  church  council  and  there  submitted  to  arbitration.  There  was  no  appeal  to  other 
tribunal.  Their  moral  conduct  was  beyond  reproach.  Idleness,  drunkenness,  samblinir 
and  vice  were  unknown  amons"  them  until  a  later  day  when  another  class  of  people  came  to 
minirle  with  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Father  Cal>alleria  will  extend  his  studies  over  a 
wider  field,  and  publish  them  in  a  form  to  get  a  more  extended  circulation. 

FROM  Whether  the  "poetry"  or  the  pictures,  in  the  Book  of  Naiurcy 

Fi^KA  TO  ^  Johnny  Jones y  with  spelling  by  his  mother,  are  funnier,  is  im- 

i«OBSTBR.  material ;  there  is  fun  enough  in  either  of  them.  It  is  to  weep 
that  this  eager  young  scientist  should  so  early  have  bumped  up  against  the 
tragical  green  peach.  The  truly  scientific  spirit  which  was  so  prematurely 
nipped  in  the  bud  may  be  tasted  in  all  its  ripeness  in  profound  and  search- 
ing observations  like  the  following : 

The  thins'S  I  hate  the  most  of  all 

To  have  around  are  fleas. 
They  jump  and  crawl  all  over  yon. 

And  bite  yon  where  they  please. 

The  range  of  these  observations  is  no  less  striking  than'  their  penetra- 
tion, extending  as  they  do  from  the  jelly-fish  to  the  peacock.  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco.    25  cents  net. 

OPALS  Jacob  Keith  Tuley 's  Philosophy  of  Charms  is  interesting  and  sug- 

AND  gestive  ;  but  —  like  most  other  "philosophies  " — it  will  convince 

OCCULTISM,  ^jjjy  ^jj^^  ^jj^  ^gj^  already  convinced.  The  author  finds  that 
History  is  ''  full  of  proofs  that  such  occult  power  has  been  possessed  by 
jewels  and  other  charms,  and  that  it  has  been  conveyed  and  exerted  upon 
those  who  kept  them,  when  they  knew  nothing  about  their  previous  his- 
tory or  associations."  It  isn't.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  this  was 
generally  believed,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  proof  that  it 
was  true.  He  also  thinks  that  he  has  "  clearly  shown  the  scientific  possi- 
bility of  a  charm  receiving,  retaining  and  giving  off  perpetually  a  definite 
rate  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  that  of  the  first  wearer  or '  magnetizer.' '' 
He  has  not  even  "  shown  "  that  different  wearers  possess  differing  ''rates 
of  vibrations,''  or  for  that  matter  any  rates  of  vibrations  at  all.  He  merely 
asserts  it.    The  Reasoner  Publishing  Co.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.    25  cents. 

AUQUiD  The  leading  article  in  the  current  number  of  The  International 

FBMiHiNUM  5/«flfi>— that  thoroughly  beautiful  and  artistic  "  Monthly   Mag- 

ARTis.  2aXrL<t  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art " — deals  with  Ignacio  ^uloaga, 
who,  at  thirty-three,  is  accredited  as  legitimate  successor  of  the  Spanish 
masters  of  other  generations.  It  is  illustrated  with  many  examples  of 
his  powerful  work.  Each  issue  of  this  magazine  is  a  delight  unto  the 
eye  of  even  an  Outer  Barbarian,  who,  by  the  way,  gets  an  added  delight 
from  the  discovery,  on  an  advertising  page,  that  the  International  Studio, 
established  in  March,  1897,  is  still  ''approaching  its  sixth  jear,^*  Ap- 
proaching it  backwards,  perhaps  ?  Or  is  this  but  an  added  proof  of  the 
Something  Feminine  in  Art,  cropping  out  with  delicious  unexpectedness  ? 
""ihn  Lane,  New  York.    $3.50  ptr  year. 
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IVacHcal  Journalism  lives  fttllj  up  to  iU  sub-title,  "  a  Complete      what  a 
Manual  of  the  Best  Newspaper  Methods."    Its  author.  Edwin  L.  reporter 

NEEDS 

Shuman,  writes  from  twenty  years  personal  intimacy  with  all 
branches  of  newspaper  work,  and  no  page  of  the  book  is  either  dull  or  ill- 
informed.  Mr.  Shuman  names  as  the  qualities  most  needed  for  success  in 
journalism,  "an  alert  mind,  an  intuitive  judgment  of  news  values,  honesty, 
tact,  industry,  patience,  resourcefulness,  and  a  liberal  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature."  And  he  advises  intending  reporters  to  culti- 
vate a  style,  swift,  vivid,  graceful,  picturesque,  dignified,  clear  and  brief. 
It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  this  combination  of  qualities  might  at- 
tract attention,  even  in  a  newspaper  office.  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.25  net 

It  is  natural  enough  to  look  with  suspicion  on  an  attempt  to      iNCi,UDnTG 
revise  and  improve  such  time-proved  tales  as  Jack  and  the  Bean-  ^  hardened 

Stalk  and  LittU  Red  Ridinghood,  particularly  when  the  purpose  humpty-dumpty. 
is  declared  to  eliminate  "all  coarseness,  cruelty,  and  everything  that 
might  frighten  children."  A  good  many  generations  of  children  have 
fattened  on  these  tales.  Nevertheless,  W.  W.  Denslow  has  clearly  "  made 
good."  There  are  a  dozen  of  the  books,  and  both  the  editing  and  the 
illustrations  are  delicious.  The  youngster  who  doesn't  get  one  of  them 
when  gift-season  next  comes  will  have  fair  cause  for  complaint.  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  25  cents  each  ;  mounted  on  linen,  indestruct- 
ible, 50  cents. 

This  magazine  recently  gave  some  account  of  the  production  of  "  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  by  the  English  club  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. The  *'  book  of  the  play  "  has  now  been  published  under  the  title, 
On  Seeing  an  Elizabethan  Play.  Besides  appropriate  comment  on  ithe 
theatre,  the  play,  and  the  music,  this  includes  both  words  and  music  of 
seven  songs  and  the  chapter.  How  a  Gallant  should  behave  himself  in  a 
Play-house,  from  The  GuWs  Hom-Booke,  printed  at  Ivondon,  1609.  The 
frontispiece  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  an  old  portrait  of  Francis 
Beaumont.  This  book  is  creditable  tx>th  to  the  committee  which  prepared 
it  and  to  the  publishers.     Paul  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard,  San  Francisco. 

Strong,  wide-visioned,  tolerant  and  hopeful,  Lyman  Abbott  is  soundly 
qualified  as  bearer  of  the  larger  messages.  The  Other  Room  is  a  brief  but 
uplifting  statement  of  his  thought  concerning  what  lies  beyond  the  one 
Inevitable  Door.  To  Dr.  Abbott,  death  is  a  glad  awakening,  an  emancipa- 
tion, a  graduation,  an  entering  upon  a  larger  life  of  diviner  service.  Im- 
mortality is  not  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for  hereafter,  but  to  be  grasped  now, 
and  to  be  practiced  here  before  we  pass  through  the  Door.  To  my  mind 
the  most  tonic  sentence  in  the  whole  book  is  **  Who  would  not  rather  have 
a  right  to  immortality  [even  though  failing  to  attain  it]  than  to  be  im- 
mortal without  a  right  to  be  ?  "  That  rings  like  a  trumpet-call.  The  Out- 
look Co.,  New  York.    $1  net. 

In  Frances  Charles's  first  novel.  In  The  Country  God  Forgot,  Arizona 
was  very  much  more  than  the  place  where  things  happened  to  happen 
— it  was  of  the  vital  essence  of  the  story.  In  The  Siege  of  Youth,  San 
Francisco  is  only  a  stage-set.  The  *'  local  color  "  which  has  been  added 
with  some  pains,  might  as  well  have  been  that  of  New  York  or  lyondon  for 
all  that  it  has  to  do  with  character  or  action.  However,  the  story  is  far 
from  being  commonplace.  Incident  is  of  less  consequence  than  emotion 
and  jreflection — indeed  '*  a  study  in  temperament  "  would  be  a  fairly  satis- 
factory ;class-label.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 
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The  ten  short  stories  gleaned  from  the  magazines  and  published  under 
the  title  of  A  Deal  in  Wheats  will  add  nothing  to  Frank  Norris's  reputa- 
tion. They  are  all  readable  — and  all  clearly  **  pot-boilers."  Perhaps 
their  most  interesting  feature — certainly  the  most  instructive — is  the  evi- 
dence of  how  much  the  author  of  T%e  Pit  didn't  know  about  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  when  he  wrote  the  title-story  of  this  book.  "  Ignorant" 
isn't  the  right  word  to  describe  it ;  it  is  actually  innocent.  Doubleday, 
Page  Sl  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  announces  an  extension  of  the  plan  of 
its  important  series  on  The  Philippine  Islands,  The  original  intention 
was  to  include  only  "sources"  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In  re- 
sponse to  numerous  and  urgent  requests,  it  has  been  decided  to  cover  the 
entire  period  of  Spanish  rule — that  is,  to  bring  the  work  down  to  1898. 
This  will  not  involve  an  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  originally  an- 
nounced. Historical  students  will  welcome  this  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  the  work. 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Santa  F^  Railroad  issues  an  interest- 
ing and  thoroughly  reliable  handbook  on  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 
Dr.  Greorge  A.  Dorsey,  Curator  of  Anthropology  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  is  author,  and  his  name  is  sufficient  voucher  for  its  accuracy. 
The  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Moquis  are  treated  more  fully  than 
those  of  any  other  tribe,  occupying  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  book.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  well-selected.     50  cents. 

An  improvident  but  fascinating  young  gentleman  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s,  who 
marries  a  lady  veiled  and  unknown  to  him  at  the  request  of  his  wealthy 
uncle,  and  a  beautiful  and  talented  young  woman  who  consents  to  the  mar- 
riage as  a  preliminary  step  towards  becoming  a  great  actress,  are  the  cen- 
tral characters  in  Henry  B.  Boone's  The  Career  Triumphant,  The  story  is 
of  how  they  came  to  do  it  and  what  came  of  it.  It  is  skilfully  told,  and  of 
no  particular  consequence.    D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Nancy  Huston  Banks  wrote  a  good  story  in  Oldfield  ;  she  has  written  a 
better  one,  and  a  larger,  in  Round  Anvil  Rock,  She  has  chosen  the  same 
field  in  Western  Kentucky,  but  has  gone  back  almost  half  a  century,  to  the 
more  plastic  days  of  its  youth.  The  atmosphere  is  convincing,  the  char- 
acter-drawing varied  and  effective,  the  historic  fact  is  not  wrested  out  of 
proportion,  and  the  story  is  a  holding  one.  It  ranks  well  up  among  the 
novels  of  the  year.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Bears  I  Have  Met  is  an  entertaining  lot  of  California  bear  stories  told 
by  Allen  Kelly  in  fashion  to  whet  the  appetite  for  more  of  the  same  sort. 
Illustrations  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Will  Chapin,  Walt  McDougall, 
Homer  Davenport  and  others  add  distinctly  to  the  joyous  flavor.  Drexel 
Biddle,  Philadelphia. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  ''Series  of  Historic  Mves"  is  by  John  R. 
Spears.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  lacking  something  of 
the  fire  and  vividness  which  might  be  particularly  appropriate  in  a  treat- 
ment of  '*Mad  Anthony."  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1  net;  post- 
age, 10  cents. 

Castle  Omeragh  is  a  tale  of  love  and  battle  in  Ireland  at  the  time  when 
Cromwell's  iron  hand  was  closing  irresistibly  upon  it.  F.  Frankfort  Moore 
tells  the  story  effectively,  flavoring  it  with  Irish  wit,  Celtic  mysticism  and 
the  alluring  twinkle  of  Finola  O'Neill's  pretty  ankles.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 

A  convenient  little  handbook  on  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  has  been 
prepared  by  John  J.  Bodkin.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  his- 
torically accurate.    The  Tidings  Co.,  Los  Angeles.    25  cents. 

Chari«ks  Amadon  Moody. 
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CofMluetad  by  WILLIAM  E.  SMYTHE. 

AFTER    PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE -WHAT? 

•TT  is  a  wonderful  time  in  which  we  are  living.  As  a  rule, 
2  the  process  by  which  cfreat  changes  are  brought  about  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Generally  some  startling  event, 
like  a  war  or  a  panic,  is  required  to  awaken  us  to  the  fact  that 
something  very  extraordinary  has  occurred.  The  social  thunder- 
bolt falls  unexpectedly  from  a  clear  sky.  But  today  we  are 
moving  so  rapidly,  and  by  such  enormous  strides,  in  the  making 
of  far-reaching  changes  that  everybody  discusses  the  phenomena 
at  the  breakfast  table,  on  the  street  comer,  or  in  the  cars,  just 
as  they  do  the  weather.  Every  newspaper  and  magazine  is 
full  of  it.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  scarcely  preach  a 
sermon  without  referring  to  it.  The  signs  of  the  time  are  un- 
mistakable, for  they  are  writ  large  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes. 

Private  ownership,  in  the  sense  of  small  individual     ^„^  „.„«^^ 

•  4««  •  m  t  •      t  •  THB  PASSING 

enterprises  which  compete  with  each  other,  is  hurrying  of  thb 

to  its  end.    Already  it  has  disappeared  from  the  larger  ^^^  ^^^* 

spheres  of  life.  It  is  no  longer  found  among  the  great  manufac- 
turing and  transportation  interests.  It  has  been  largely  eliminated 
from  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  In  mercantile  lines,  especially 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  it  still  persists,  but  is  closely 
pressed  by  the  department  stores  of  the  big  merchants.  Organ- 
ization is  the  word  of  the  hour,  and  organization  is  constantly 
developed  on  a  larger  scale.  The  instinct  behind  it  all  is  pred- 
atory only  in  part.  There  is  much  of  the  defensive  in  it,  and 
something  of  the  genuinely  progressive— the  reaching  out  after 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  And  it  is  as  irresistible  as  the 
movements  of  the  planets.  Man  did  not  make  it  and  man  cannot 
stop  it.  It  is  the  outworking  of  the  great  Law  of  Unfoldment 
and  belongs  to  the  evolutionary  character  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  recent 
developments  is  that  described  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  Sep- 
tember Afc  duress. 

In  an  article  entitled,  *' How  Capital  and  Labor  Hunt     r^markabi.« 
Together  in  Chicago/'  he  shows  the  remarkable  outcome  Chicago 

of  competition  among  the  coal  dealers  and  of  strikes  on  instahce. 
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the  part  of  the  teamsters.  They  did  the  wisest  thing:  in  the  world 
— from  their  standpoint.  It  is  so  simple,  as  Mr.  Baker  says, 
that  only  a  real  grenius  could  have  thought  of  it.  They  stopped 
fighting  each  other,  and  went  to  fighting  the  unorganized  con- 
suming public.  The  first  step  was  to  form  a  perfect  union 
among  the  employers  and  a  perfect  union  among  the  men.  The 
next  step,  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  and  divide  the  increase  be- 
tween both  sides  to  the  compact— larger  profits  for  the  owners, 
higher  wages  for  the  workers.  The  public  paid  the  bill.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  public  shall  continue  to  do  so,  the 
owners  agree  to  hire  only  members  of  the  union ;  the  men  agree 
to  work  for  none  except  members  of  the  Employers'  Association. 
Is  it  not  extremely  likely  that  this  system,  carried  out  upon  a 
vast  scale,  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  widespread  troubles 
between  capital  and  labor  ?  If  so,  what  will  the  public  do  ? 
They  cannot  reach  the  problem  by  any  ordinary  laws.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  dealers  have  a  right  to  fix  the  price  at  which 
they  will  sell  their  coal,  and  that  the  laborers  have  an  equal 
right  to  say  what  they  will  accept  as  wages.  At  least,  the  two 
propositions  must  stand  or  fall  together.  There  is  no  monopoly 
in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  because 
the  associated  dealers  by  no  means  control  all  the  coal,  nor  do 
the  associated  laborers  represent  all  the  labor.  Both  sides  have 
simply  perfected  an  organization  which  is  superior  to  individual 
enterprise,  and  those  two  organizations  have  agreed  to  work 
together.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  modern  tendency. 
And  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  only  a  modern  remedy  will  avail  to 
cure  the  evils  temporarily  resulting  from  its  operation, 

iNEviTABLK  lu  the  Far  West,  our  problems  are  different  from  those 

SOLUTION  which  the  people  are  facing  in  Chicago  and  throughout 

OF  PKOB«M.  ^Yxt,  older  and  more  populous  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Out  here,  we  are  preeminently  a  new  country — a 
mining,  pastoral  and  agricultural  country.  In  the  larger  cities, 
like  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Denver,  and  in  some  of  the 
bigger  mining  camps,  the  labor-and-capital  question  is  as  urgent 
as  it  is  anywhere,  but  that  is  not  the  aspect  of  the  new  condi- 
tions which  comes  nearest  home  to  the  majority  of  our  people. 
The  overshadowing  question  with  us  in  this  formative  period  of 
our  economic  life  is  the  question  of  dealing  with  our  natural 
resources — land,  water,  forests,  pastures  and  mines.  And  of 
these,  all  except  the  last  named  call  loudly  for  action.  There 
are  other  things  which  are  becoming  yearly  more  pressing. 
The  consumer  finds  the  cost  of  living  constantly  increasing. 
The  producer  more  and  more  craves  a  better  system  of  market- 
ing.    And  the  matter  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  is  a 
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looming  problem.  Unquestionably,  the  way  out  of  all  our 
troubles  and  perils  will  be  found  in  a  higher  degree  of  coopera- 
tion. This,  indeed,  must  be  carried  to  very  great  lengths  and, 
in  time,  to  an  extraordinary  stage  of  perfection.  After  private 
ownership,  mutual  ownership  1  After  destructive  competition, 
constructive  organization  and  association  I  After  combination 
of  the  few  for  the  exploitation  of  the  many,  combination  of  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  all  I  This  is  plain  enough  to  every 
man  who  thinks.  But  in  its  details  it  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  to  everybody.  To  some,  it  means  the  speedy  triumph  of 
Socialism — "Socialism  in  1908,"  as  its  enthusiastic  advocates  pro- 
claim. To  others,  it  means  the  gradual  extension  of  the  princi- 
ple of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities,  supplemented  by  the 
gradual  growth  of  cooperative  organizations  among  consumers 
and  producers.  But  to  all  it  means  the  steady  uplift  of  civiliza- 
tion to  higher  planes  and  a  juster  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  In  another  article,  some  account  is  given  of  the 
quiet  but  really  remarkable  progress  which  cooperation  is 
making  in  California,  in  these  days  of  our  boasted  prosperity. 
But  in  this  paper  I  want  to  direct  attention  again  to  the  prog- 
ress in  irrigation  which  seems  clearly  foreshadowed  as  the 
result  of  the  imperious  modern  tendency  underlying  the  whole 
trend  of  events. 

An  economic  struggle,  like  the  conflict  of  contending     ^„^  «»„r*m« 
armies,  is  always  fought  in  detail.    Back  of  it  all  there  ownsr 

may  be  a  common  impulse,  and  the  whole  line  may  move  oBaoi.KTK. 

forward  to  a  common  end.  But  leaders  and  followers  deal  with 
different  problems  in  different  places.  No  single  man  or  com- 
munity fights  the  whole  battle.  The  navy  is  pursuing  the  foe 
at  sea,  the  army  is  besieging  his  cities  with  some  of  its  brigades, 
and  invading  his  more  vulnerable  territory  with  others.  So 
New  England  must  work  out  its  factory  problem,  Chicago  must 
deal  with  its  coal  question,  and  we  of  the  Far  West  must  solve 
the  enigma  of  irrigation  on  the  big  scale  in  which  it  now  comes 
to  us.  Last  month,  I  pointed  out  the  failure  of  private  enter- 
prise in  dealing  with  the  water  supply.  In  that  case,  it  is  plain 
enough,  that  after  private  ownership  public  ownership  is  to 
come.  Happily,  it  has  already  come.  As  these  words  are  writ- 
ten, surveying  parties  directed  by  a  central  head  at  Washington 
are  working  all  over  the  arid  region  in  taking  the  preliminary 
steps  which  will  lead  to  a  great  public  system  of  reservoirs  and 
canals.  The  private  individual  who  desires  to  compete  with 
Uncle  Sam  in  this  field  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  If  he  is 
willing  to  loan  his  capital  for  a  smaller  return  than  no  interest 
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whatever,  and  to  furnish  water  at  a  less  price  than  actual  cost, 
then  he  is  the  man  for  whom  the  enthusiastic  settler  and  home- 
builder  is  looking:.  And  in  that  case,  he  may  reasonably  hope 
to  run  Uncle  Sam  out  of  business.  Otherwise,  the  aforesaid 
individual  may  scarcely  hope  to  find  an  opening:  in  this  twen- 
tieth-century West  of  ours  when  the  new  policy  grets  fairly 
started.  To  put  it  bluntly,  he  is  already  obsolete  and  destined 
soon  to  become  extinct. 

THK  PBOPLK's  ^^^  ^^^^  situatiou  lays  a  very  heavy  oblifiration  on  the 

NEW  people.    Having:  put  their  hand  to  the  plow,  they  cannot 

OBLIGATION.  ^^^.^  ij^ck.  They  have  decreed  that  private  ownership 
shall  g:o.  Now,  they  must  substitute  public  ownership  for  it  in 
good  faith.  And  they  must  do  so  upon  a  very  great  scale.  The 
present  national  irrigation  policy  is  merely  experimentaL  We 
have  a  few  millions  obtained  from  land  sales — nothing  but  the 
crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table.  With  this  we  can  make  a 
few  samples  of  irrigated  homesteads,  even  of  irrigated  valleys. 
We  can  go  into  places,  like  the  Salt  River  district  of  Arizona, 
and  build  the  storage  reservoir  of  which  private  enterprise 
vainly  dreamed  for  a  generation.  We  can  develop  and  harness 
the  water-power  which  has  been  a  sleeping  potentiality  for  ages. 
And  thus  we  can  demonstrate  the  beneficent  possibilities  of  the 
new  policy,  with  all  it  means  in  the  way  of  cheap  and  abundant 
water  and  power  and  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into  many 
little  farms.  But  all  this  is  only  a  sample.  We  must  have  big 
capital  to  meet  the  big  needs  of  these  big  times.  We  must 
spend  as  much  in  building  homes  as  we  cheerfully  spend  in 
building  navies — as  much  in  organizing  the  armies  of  peace  as 
we  spend  in  maintaining  the  armies  of  war — as  much  in  avert- 
ing the  menace  of  foes  at  home  (the  foes  of  want,  of  land- 
hunger,  of  craving  for  economic  independence)  as  we  would 
spend  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  foreign  foes.  This  is  a 
matter  to  be  settled  at  Washington,  but  it  must  be  fought  out 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States.  California  and  the 
West  should  stand  absolutely  united  when  the  time  comes  to  ask 
for  appropriations  to  carry  national  irrigation  to  the  full  length. 

sTAT«  AND  ^^^  California  depend  on  national  aid  alone  in  realiz- 

NATioNAi,  ing  a  great  system  of  public  works  ?    I  do  not  think  so. 

cooPBRAMON.  /pijg  ^^^^  sparsely-settled  States,  like  Wyoming,  Idaho 
and  Nevada,  where  land  suitable  for  settlement  is  so  largely 
public  domain,  may  perhaps  safely  depend  on  national  aid.  But 
California  is  in  a  different  situation.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  is  in  private  ownership.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  in  the  Coast 
Region,  and  in  a  part  of  the  South.    It  is  perfectly  reasonable 
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that  the  State  should  join  hands  with  the  Nation  in  the  work 
which  is  to  be  done.  Just  as  the  streams  are  now  being:  meas- 
ured, the  reservoir  sites  explored,  and  the  forestry  question  in- 
vestigfated  bj  means  of  joint  appropriations  at  Sacramento  and 
at  Washingfton,  so  State  and  Federal  Governments  should  co- 
operate in  storing  the  floods  which  are  to  be  chiefly  useful  in 
improving  lands  now  held  in  private  ownership.  Every  dollar 
of  the  money  can  be  repaid,  in  accordance  with  the  present 
National  Irrigation  Law.  National  engineers  can  do  the  work 
of  investigation  and  construction.  The  property,  when  paid 
for,  can  be  turned  over  to  the  landowners  and  administered  by 
them  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  American  fashion  of  local 
autonomy,  to  whatever  extent  may  be  compatible  with  the 
general  welfare.  Such  plans  are  simple  enough  and  distinctly 
in  line  with  the  trend  of  events.  After  private  ownership  of 
water  and  works,  public  ownership  through  the  cooperation  of 
State  and  Federal  Government  I 

The  adaptability  of  the  American  people  to  new  public     ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
policies  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  our  for  ths 

national  character — and  one  of   the  most  encouraging  ^'^^' 

and  inspiring.  It  often  happens  that  the  visionaries  of  jester- 
day  are  the  sane  leaders  of  public  thought  today.  Ten  years 
ago  the  man  who  talked  of  public  ownership  was  not  merely  a 
radical,  but  practically  an  intellectual  outcast,  regarded  by 
many  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Even  three  years  ago  the 
idea,  while  tolerated,  was  thought  entirely  remote  as  a  practical 
thing.  But  we  are  moving  forward — ^yes,  forward  I — with  tre- 
mendous strides.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  actual  measure  of 
legislation  which  shall  aim  at  the  creation  of  several  important 
works  in  the  manner  indicated,  at  least  as  an  experimental 
policy.     It  is  the  next  step  in  the  building  of  California. 

Wm.  E.  Smythb. 

COOPERATION    AMONG    CONSUMERS. 

fOOPERATION  among  producers  is  an  old  story  in  Cali- 
fornia and  one  that  is  lengthening  and  strengthening 
with  the  passing  years.  But  cooperation  among  con- 
sumers is  more  recent  and  less  generally  appreciated.  In  its 
early  stages  it  was  attended  by  many  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  yet  it  persisted.  The  sessions  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Cooperative  Union,  annually  held  at  Oakland,  find  the  move- 
ment a  little  stronger  each  year.  There  are  now  fifty-two  local 
stores  scattered  throughout  the  State,  with  a  wholesale  house 
in  San  Francisco  at  their  head.  The  magic  word  which  proved 
the  inspiration  and  the  turning  point  in  the  campaign  for  co- 
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operation  was  ''Rochdale" — the  name  of  the  English  town 
where  the  famous  weavers  inaugfurated  their  epoch-making:  ex- 
periment over  sixty  years  ago  and  developed  the  simple  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  vast  fabric  of  codperative  industry  in  that 
country  now  rests. 

THB   CALIFORNIA   PIONKBRS. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  people  are  beginning  to  ask, 
How  did  the  Rochdale  movement  in  California  begin?  Who 
started  it,  and  what  was  the  outcome  of  the  original  effort  ? 

It  began  seven  years  ago,  at  a  small  village  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  and  the  start  was  even  humbler  than  that  of  the 
English  weavers.  The  name  of  the  village  is  Dos  Palos.  The 
original  capital  consisted  of  $10  in  cash  and  $14  in  produce.  At 
first,  the  store  was  opened  only  one  night  in  each  week,  and 
frequently  the  entire  stock  was  sold  on  each  occasion.  Business 
and  membership  rapidly  increased.  More  capital  was  paid  in 
and  the  store  opened  for  business  twice  a  week,  then  three 
times,  then  every  day.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  an  inventory 
showed :  Fixtures  and  building,  $100;  merchandise  and  cash  on 
hand,  $559 ;  total,  $659.  At  the  end  of  another  six  months, 
the  capital  had  grown  considerably,  and  a  dividend  of  $160  was 
divided  among  the  stockholders.  At  the  end  of  thirty  months, 
the  cash  on  hand  amounted  to  $1,061 ;  merchandise,  $3,756  ;  fix- 
tures and  building,  $557.22 ;  bills  receivable,  $1,005.60 ;  total, 
$6,379.82.  The  date  of  this  report  was  January  2,  1899.  At 
this  time  a  new  building  was  constructed,  forty  by  sixty  feet, 
with  a  hall  above.  At  the  end  of  that  year  the  capital 
amounted  to  $12,930.25. 

The  enterprise  was  then  well  established,  and  has  continued 
to  expand  ever  since.  The  capital  on  the  first  of  last  January 
was  $20,000,  and  the  gain  in  business  larger  in  proportion  than 
the  increase  in  capital. 

Having  learned  the  secret  of  cooperation,  the  Dos  Palos  set- 
tlers began  to  extend  it  in  other  directions.  In  1902,  they  added 
a  furniture  and  undertaking  department  to  their  store,  and 
opened  a  lumber  and  fuel  yard.  During  the  present  year,  they 
have  started  a  creamery  which  handles  the  product  of  several 
hundred  cows.  They  have  now  determined  upon  a  cold-storage 
plant  and  an  ice-factory,  and  are  also  considering  plans  for  a 
steam  laundry. 

Such  things  must  either  die  quickly  or  extend  in  all  directions. 
They  simply  cannot  stand  still.  It  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  universe.  And  at  Dos  Palos  they  appear  to  have  taken  firm 
root  and  to  be  likely  to  extend  until  all  the  public-spirited  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have  come  together  in  an  institution 
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through  which  they  will  not  only  buy  all  they  consume,  but  sell 
all  they  produce.  Not  the  least  interesting:  side  of  such  thinfifs 
is  the  social  life  growing:  out  of  them.  It  is  a  business  partner- 
ship which  flowers  in  brotherhood.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  con- 
template what  California  will  be  when  the  Dos  Palos  example 
shall  have  been  followed  generally  and  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  a  multitude  of  communities  ? 

THE   I*OS  ANGEI*KS  COOPERATORS. 

An  example  of  another  kind  is  the  institution  known  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Cooperators.  This  was  strong  to  begin  with,  but 
gets  stronger  all  the  time.  It  started  with  a  considerable  capital, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  community  as  large  as  Los  Angeles. 
It  does  a  monthly  business  of  about  $8,000,  which  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  addition  to  the  large  parent-store,  it  now  has 
two  good-sized  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

This  company  has  developed  a  plan  which  makes  it  in  effect  a 
mammoth  department  store.  In  addition  to  its  large  grocery 
business,  conducted  in  its  own  stores,  it  has  arrangements  with 
dealers  in  every  line,  from  the  haberdasher  to  the  agricultural 
implement  man.  By  throwing  the  trade  of  its  1,500  members 
to  the  '* associated  stores,"  it  obtains  discounts  ranging  from  five 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  they  buy.  This  goes  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  cooperative  stockholders.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  in  the  end  they  will  have  a  big  department  store  of  their 
own,  under  their  own  roof,  with  branches  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  city.  This  would  be  nothing  but  the  legitimate 
growth  which  is  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  possibilities 
in  a  city  as  large  as  Los  Angeles  are  almost  unlimited. 

One  indispensable  condition  of  success  in  such  ventures  is 
good  management.  The  Los  Angeles  enterprise  had  this  from 
the  start.  Its  Board  of  Directors  includes  such  strong  men  as 
A.  H.  Naftzger,  head  of  the  great  citrus  fruit  exchange,  Chas. 
H.  Toll,  cashier  of  one  of  the  largest  banks,  E.  T.  Dunning,  a 
leading  lawyer,  and  Dr.  John  R,  Haynes,  a  noted  and  wealthy 
practitioner.  Under  the  management  of  such  men,  anything 
would  succeed — nothing  would  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
failure. 

THE  OUTI^OOK. 

There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  rapid  and  continued 
growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  California  and  through- 
out the  West.  It  is  a  part  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  times  and 
of  the  new  and  stirring  economic  history  which  we  are  making. 
The  cost  of  living  is  steadily  increasing.  The  average  family 
finds  it  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  its  income.  The  sure  way  to  do  this  is  to  combine 
their  capital  with  several  score  or  several  hundred  of  their 
neighbors  and  so  purchase  their  supplies  at  wholesale. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  for  the  reader  to  know 
that  recent  private  advices  from  Ireland  tell  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  cooperation  there.  This  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  land  policy,  promises  a  new  and  different 
Ireland  from  that  which  has  aroused  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  for  many  centuries  past. 
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GRAZING    PROBLEMS    IN    THE    WESTERN 

STATES.* 

By  EARLEY  VERNON  WILCOX. 

^NIMAL  industry  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  the 
western  States  diflfers  fundamentally  in  its  main  features 
from  the  same  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  eastern 
States.  The  peculiar  features  of  stock-raising  in  the  West  are 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  local  conditions  of  scarcity  of  water 
and  common  land.  The  importance  of  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
western  States  for  the  production  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and 
other  domesticated  animals,  has  long  been  recognized,  and  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  large  number  of  these  animals 
which  are  produced  on  such  lands.  In  the  early  days  of  western 
settlement,  grazing  lands  were  to  be  had  by  every  one,  free  of 
charge  and  in  convenient  locations.  If,  after  making  a  tem- 
porary location  in  one  place,  the  stock-grower  found  that  he  was 
being  crowded  by  other  stockmen,  or  that  by  overstocking  or 
injudicious  management  of  the  range  the  grazing  was  deterior- 
ating, he  had  simply  to  move  a  few  miles  to  a  new  location 
where  natural,  virgin  conditions  of  the  range  were  again  to  be 
found.  In  those  times,  and  in  fact  until  very  recently,  the  pro- 
duction of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  on  the  range  of  the  western 
States  constituted  an  exception  to  the  general  axiom  that  we 
cannot  obtain  something  for  nothing ;  for,  under  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  range  the  grass  was  produced  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  stockmen,  was  harvested  by  the  stock, 
and  no  eflForts  were  put  forth  by  the  owners  except  to  round  up 
the  animals  and  count  them  at  periodical  intervals,  after  which 
a  certain  percentage  of  them  was  shipped  to  market. 

The  unlimited  range  and  absolute  freedom  which  were  en- 
joyed under  these  conditions  made  possible  the  development  of 
various  lines  of  animal  industry  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  the 
profits  under  normal  conditions  were  correspondingly  great. 
The  utilization  of  the  public  lands  for  grazing  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing its  limit — in  fact,  in  most  localities  loud  and  bitter  com- 
plaints are  constantly  heard  that  the  range  is  already  over- 
stocked and  that  the  grass  is  gradually  being  destroyed.  The 
truthfulness  of  these  charges  is  apparent  even  to  a  casual 
observer,  in  the  majority  of  the  western  States.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  in  certain  favored  localities,  where  the  natural  conditions 
for  the  production  of  grass  on  the  range  are  especially  good, 
that  the  tendency  toward  a  desert  condition  is  not  more  or  less 
conspicuous. 

*This  is  perhaps  as  effective  a  statement  as  conld  be  made  of  this  side  of  the  question. 
I  by  no  means  asree  with  Mr.  Wilcoz*8  major  conclusions,  and  expect  to  present  a  different 
view  In  an  early  number.— W.  K.  S. 
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Of  the  public  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions,  450,000,000  acres  may  be  classified  as  grazing: 
lands.  At  present  there  are  over  600,000,000  acres  which  are 
not  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  of  this  total  area  about 
100,000,000  is  already,  or  should  be,  set  aside  as  forest  reserves, 
while  another  50,000,000  acres  may  be  irrigated,  either  directly 
by  means  of  ditches,  or  by  the  construction  of  suitable  reser- 
voirs. The  remaining  450,000,000  acres  cannot  be  considered 
agricultural  land  and  will  never  be  suitable  for  settlement,  at 
least  until  after  the  conditions  of  rainfall  have  become  much 
more  favorable,  or  immense  sums  are  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  for  storing  water.  This  land  is  therefore  of 
no  economic  value  at  present,  except  for  grazing  purposes.  It  is 
too  immense  in  area  and  of  too  little  value  per  acre  to  permit 
any  great  outlay  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  or 
character  of  the  grass.  In  fact,  the  experiments  which  have 
thus  far  been  made  indicate  that  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  this 
direction,  under  present  conditions,  except  from  limiting  the 
number  of  animals  which  are  allowed  to  graze  upon  a  given  area 
so  as  to  permit  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  range. 

This  area  is  rapidly  being  rendered  useless,  even  for  grazing, 
and  the  great  productive  power  of  the  western  ranges  is  there- 
fore being  lost  to  the  country.  The  chief  problem  in  connection 
with  this  land,  in  so  far  as  the  country  as  a  whole  is  concerned, 
is  how  to  keep  the  range  as  productive  as  possible  and  how  to 
restore  its  productivity  where  it  has  been  destroyed  by  over- 
grazing. It  would  seem  that  a  substantial  agreement  would 
have  long  since  been  reached  among  the  representatives  of  the 
western  grazing  interests  regarding  a  proposed  method  of  treat- 
ment of  the  range  problem,  and  that  definite  plans  would  have 
been  urged  upon  Congress  for  enactment  into  laws.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  suggestion 
regarding  the  treatment,  even  of  a  limited  area  of  the  grazing 
section,  which  does  not  meet  with  more  less  acrimonious  opposi- 
tion from  numerous  interested  parties.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  thus  far  no  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  res- 
cuing the  western  range  from  destruction  has  been  passed  by 
Congress.  In  fact  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  such  legis- 
lation will  take  place,  until  the  men  who  are  directly  concerned 
in  the  utilization  of  the  ranges  come  to  some  agreement  among 
themselves  which  can  deserve  the  respect  of  the  eastern  con- 
gressmen. 

Under  present  conditions  no  one  has  any  particular  claim  to 
public  range — except  such  as  he  can  enforce  with  the  Winches- 
ter, or  with  some  other  form  of  personal  violence.     If,  for  any 
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reason,  one  stock-grower  has  been  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  a  tract  of  land  for  a  long:  time,  and  should  suddenly  find  him- 
self crowded  or  threatened  by  the  approach  of  other  stockmen 
laying  claim  to  the  use  of  the  free  range,  the  resulting  contro- 
versy may  be  settled  in  one  of  several  ways,  depending  upon  the 
temperament  and  individuality  of  the  persons  concerned.  The 
man  who  is  already  located  usually  pleads  this  fact  as  the  justi- 
fication for  his  continuing  in  possession  of  the  range,  while  the 
new  comer  urges  that  the  range  is  free  and  open  and  that  his 
rights  are  as  great  as  those  of  any  other  person.  If  the  parties 
to  the  controversy  are  both  cattlemen  or  both  sheepmen,  the 
affair  may  be  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner,  but  whenever  a 
controversy  of  this  sort  arises  between  a  sheepman  and  a  cattle- 
man, the  result  is  usually  a  more  or  less  serious  conflict.  The 
shooting  affrays  between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  during  the  summer  months,  and  these  condi- 
tions exist  simply  for  the  reason  that  no  one  has  any  legal  appeal 
in  settling  the  controversies. 

The  unsettled  condition  due  to  overstocking  the  range,  and 
the  consequent  conflicts  between  different  stock  owners,  removes 
any  tendency  which  stock  raisers  might  naturally  exhibit  in  the 
way  of  personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  range. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  men  who  utilize  the  western 
ranges  for  stock-raising  can  be  induced  to  take  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  condition  of  the  range,  and  that  is  by  some  system  of 
leasing.  As  long  as  a  stock-raiser  feels  that  he  may  at  any 
time  be  crowded  out  of  a  location,  he  will  not  seek  to  preserve 
the  grass  on  the  range,  but  will  strive  to  graze  it  off  as  closely 
as  possible  in  order  that  he  may  get  every  advantage  of  it  before 
he  is  forced  to  leave.  The  result  is  the  one  which  would  be  ex- 
pected. Everybody's  property  is  nobody's  property;  and,  with 
no  care  and  the  constant  overstocking,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  which  five  or  ten  years  ago  were  abundantly  covered 
with  grass  to  a  height  of  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  are 
now  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  desert.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  stock-growers  are  given  a  lease  for  a  tract  of  land 
sufficient  for  their  purposes  and  extending  over  a  series  of  years 
not  less  than  five,  with  the  possibility  of  renewal,  they  will 
naturally  seek  to  preserve  this  range  so  that  it  will  give  the 
greatest  possible  yield  of  grass  for  the  series  of  years,  and  will 
not  attempt  to  graze  all  of  the  grass  off  in  the  expectation  of 
being  crowded  off  the  range  during  the  next  year.  Sheepmen 
and  cattlemen  have  frequently  been  heard  to  remark  that  there 
is  no  object  in  attempting  to  spare  the  range  when  they  are  not 
certain  that  they  can  stay  in  a  given  location  for  more  than  one 
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year.  They  assert,  therefore,  that  they  must,  in  their  own  in- 
terest, take  every  possible  advantage  while  they  have  possession. 
In  one  instance,  where  a  large  sheep-owner  was  attempting  to 
drive  cattle  out  of  the  country  by  grazing  the  grass  so  short 
that  cattle  could  not  live  on  it,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he 
would  soon  spoil  the  range  even  for  sheep-grazing.  His  reply 
was  frank  and  truly  representative  of  the  feeling  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  who  are  using  the 
public  range:  **I  understand  very  well  that  I  shall  make  a 
desert  of  the  range  inside  of  two  or  three  years  and  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  any  longer  in  the  sheep  business.  By  that 
time,  however,  I  shall  have  made  enough  money  to  retire  from 
business,  and  those  who  come  after  me  may  take  what  they  find 
left."  If  there  were  anything  left,  after  the  treatment  which 
is  accorded  the  range  by  the  average  sheepman  or  cattleman, 
the  case  would  not  be  so  urgent ;  but,  as  grazing  is  at  present 
managed,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  to  eat  when  the  stock- 
man decides  to  abandon  a  given  portion  of  the  range. 

Aside  from  the  income  which  may  be  derived  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  leasing  public  lands,  we  should  consider  the  greatly 
increased  productive  capacity  of  the  public  ranges,  under  any 
system  of  rational  management.  At  present  there  is  literally 
no  system  of  management ;  the  affair  is  left  to  work  out  itself, 
with  the  usual  results.  Every  suggestion  of  leasing  public  land, 
however,  is  met  with  more  or  less  vigorous  objections  from 
several  quarters.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  from  the  western 
stock-growers  that  they  could  not  make  a  living  under  present 
conditions  if  they  were  forced  to  pay  even  one  cent  per  acre  as 
rental  for  the  public  range.  This  statement  may  be  dismissed 
without  any  serious  argument.  Men  who  have  for  a  long  period 
made  use  of  the  public  range,  free  of  charge,  sometimes  seem  to 
think  that  if  the  returns  from  their  business  are  not  pure  profit, 
they  cannot  endure  the  conditions.  The  idea  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  manifest  in  these  arguments.  It  is  possible 
to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  for  public  range,  and  make  even 
greater  profit  than  under  the  present  conditions,  with  no  rent  to 
pay,  but  with  all  other  associated  adverse  conditions  to  contend 
with.  Another  objection  which  we  see  exploited  to  its  full  ex- 
tent on  every  hand  is  the  contention  that  any  leasing  system 
necessarily  gives  the  large  owner  the  advantage  over  the  small 
owner.  It  is  of  course  recognized  that  a  stock  raiser  with 
large  capital  could  afford  to,  and  naturally  would,  lease  much 
larger  tracts  of  territory  than  a  new-comer,  without  means,  who 
is  starting  into  business  with  a  few  hundred  sheep  or  a  few  head 
of  cattle.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  public  range  would 
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be  divided  up  equally  among:  individuals,  under  a  leasing^ 
system.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  home- 
steader would  be  at  a  disadvanta£:e  with  the  large  cattle 
or  sheep-owner  under  a  leasing  system  of  the  public  lands. 
Land  which  is  suitable  for  settlement  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses must  be  held  open  according  to  law,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  lease  as  grazing  land.  By  giving  preference,  in 
granting  the  leases,  to  men  who  are  actual  homesteaders  in 
the  region,  so  that  the  leased  land  will  abut  upon  their  homestead 
land,  the  possibility  of  the  small  owner  being  prevented  from 
obtaining  grazing  land  is  absolutely  excluded.  The  thing 
which  is  most  needed  by  the  majority  of  western  States  is  a 
more  rapid  increase  in  their  population.  The  settlement  of  the 
public  lands  would  certainly  take  place  at  a  greater  rate,  if  the 
grazing  rights,  as  well  as  the  homestead  rights,  could  be  ren- 
dered certain  and  stable  by  suitable  legislation.  Under  present 
conditions,  a  homesteader  with  a  few  sheep  or  cattle,  is  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  large  sheep  or  cattle  outfits,  who  may 
run  their  stock  up  to  the  homestead  fence,  and  in  many  in- 
stances deliberately  herd  their  sheep  in  enclosed  fields,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  crops  of  the  homesteader  and  make  farming  so  un- 
profitable and  disagreeable  for  him  that  he  will  leave  the 
country.  Such  high-handed  procedures  on  the  part  of  large 
owners  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  by  no  means  rare;  they  may  be  seen 
during  almost  any  growing  season  by  traveling  through  the 
grazing  country.  A  person  with  very  limited  means  is  neces- 
sarily at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  of  affluence ; 
but  it  is  not  apparent  how  the  passage  of  a  leasing  law  for 
public  lands  could  put  the  small  owner  at  a  greater  disadvatage 
than  at  present.  Wherever  leasing  of  public  lands  has  been 
adopted,  it  has  been  found  to  operate  favorably  upon  the  preser- 
vation or  restoration  of  the  range.  Numerous  instances  might 
be  cited  to  illustrate  this  fact.  The  well  known  grazing  laws 
of  Australia  and  Texas  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
No  one  species  of  animal  is  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
the  range,  but  the  desert  conditions  of  tracts  which  were  pre- 
viously natural  meadows  are  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  present 
open  condition  of  the  range  and  to  consequent  lack  of  interest 
in  its  preservation. 

If  a  reasonable  amount  were  charged  per  acre  for  leasing  public 
lands,  and  the  lease  made  to  extend  over  a  considerable  period 
of  years,  each  man  would  take  an  interest  in  his  leasehold,  and 
would  see  to  it  that  the  range  remained  in  a  productive  condi- 
tion from  year  to  year.  He  would  not  overstock  the  range, 
would  divide  his  leasehold  up  into  winter  and  summer  range, 
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and  would  not  ipraxe  any  given  area  for  two  or  three  seasons  of 
the  same  year.  The  ^^raas  would  then  be  enabled  to  form  seeds, 
and  the  sod  would  be  maintained  without  deterioration.  In 
fact,  where  grazing  either  by  sheep  or  cattle  is  properly  regu- 
lated, the  condition  of  the  sod  upon  the  range  may  be  main- 
tained, or  even  improved,  by  careful  management  of  stock. 

The  establishment  of  any  leasing  system  would  put  an  end  to 
the  tramp  sheep  business,  which  is  at  present  the  greatest  curse 
of  a  number  of  the  western  States.  Numberless  sheepmen 
travel  from  State  to  State,  passing  the  winter  in  the  southern 
States,  and  the  summer  in  the  northern  States  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  driving  their  sheep  with  them  wherever  they  go. 
Many  of  these  men  own  no  real  estate  whatever,  but  simply  live 
in  a  sheep  wagon  along  with  their  sheep.  They  have  no  regard 
for  the  condition  of  the  range,  none  for  the  cultivated  crops  of 
homesteaders  along  the  course  of  their  travels.  Their  only 
object  is  to  get  as  much  grass  as  possible  without  having  to  pay 
for  it.  Their  roaming  life  makes  it  also  possible  that  they  may 
escape  the  assessor.  These  men  claim  that  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  graze  off  all  of  the  grass  up  to  the  homestead  fence  of 
settlers  who  have  lived  for  years  in  a  given  locality  and  have 
been  instrumental  in  developing  the  country.  Legally,  they 
have  this  right,  under  present  conditions,  and  the  homesteaders 
are  guilty  of  violating  the  law  if  they  attempt  to  drive  tramp 
sheepmen  away  in  order  to  protect  their  own  homesteads.  The 
tramp  sheep  business  would  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible 
by  any  system  of  leasing,  and  all  cattlemen  and  sheepmen,  who 
have  the  interest  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  at  heart, 
would  rejoice. 

It  will  require  careful  thought  to  devise  a  good  leasing  system 
for  the  range,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  necessity  for  some 
system  were  sufBlciently  apparent.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  stock  raisers,  who  are  directly  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  the  range,  can  disagree  any  longer  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  some  action  looking  towards  this  result.  When 
the  stockmen  unite  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that  a 
leasing  system  is  required,  the  details  of  the  system  can  be 
worked  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  millions  of  acres 
of  fine  grazing  land,  which  are  still  in  rather  good  condition, 
may  be  prevented  from  being  added  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
desert  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions. 

Department  of  An'Iciiltttrev  Washinirtoii,  D,  C, 
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Will  S.  Green,  Colusa. 
Marshal  R.  Beard,  Sacramento. 
H.  P.  Stabler,  MarysTiile. 
Hanrey  C.  Stiles,  Cliico. 
John  Kirby,  San  Francisco. 
N.  J.  Bird,  San  Francisco. 
Frank  Cornwall,  San  Francisco. 
John  S.  Dore,  Fresno. 
John  Fairweather,  Reedley. 
B.  H.  Tucker.  Selma- 
A.  Hallner,  Kinrsbnrg-. 
A.  H.  Naftzirer,  I«os  Ang-eles. 
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S.  W.  Ferflrnsson,  Los  Ang-eles. 
Walter  J.  Thompson,  Los  Ang-eles. 
A.  R.  Sprag-ne,  Los  Angeles. 
Charles  F.  Lnmmls,  Los  Angeles. 
E.  T.  Dnnning-,  Los  Angeles. 
Chas.  A.  Moody,  Los  Ang-eles. 
Scipio  Craig,  Rediands. 
El  wood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara. 
W.  H  Porterfield,  San  Dieg-o. 
Georg-e  W.  Marston,  San  Diero. 
Bishop  J.  Edmonds,  San  Diego. 
William  E.  Sraythe,  San  Diero. 


STAND    BT    GirrORD    PINCHOT. 

ArtHE  recent  visit  to  California  of  Professor  Gififord  Pinchot, 
^[  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States,  has  given  many  of 
our  people  their  first  glimmer  of  intelligence  in  regard  to 
what  a  true  forestry  policy  means.  It  is  plain  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  any  attempt  to  alter  existing  conditions 
will  be  resisted  by  interested  parties.  Conditions  are  never  so 
bad  that  somebody  is  not  satisfied  with  them.  This  somebody 
wants  to  be  let  alone. 

The  first  interest  to  be  educated,  converted,  or  overcome,  is 
the  one  already  engaged  in  lumbering.  In  the  end,  this  interest 
will  not  oppose  the  Pinchot  policy,  which  is  also  the  Roosevelt 
policy,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  American  policy.  In  a  recent 
address  Mr.  Pinchot  significantly  remarked  : 

I  am  not  a  preserver  of  trees.  I  am  a  cutter-down  of  trees.  It  is  the 
essence  of  forestry  to  have  tree*  harvested  when  they  are  ripe  and  followed 
by  successive  crops.  The  human  race  is  not  destroyed  because  the  indi- 
vidual dies.  Every  individual  must  die,  but  the  race  will  live.  So  every 
tree  must  die,  but  the  forest  will  be  extended  and  multiplied.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  face  of  the  land  shaU  be  denuded,  so  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  watershed  shall  be  altered,  with  resulting-  injury  to  streams 
and  to  agricultural  lands  dependent  upon  them. 

Is  it  possible  to  make  our  lumbering  interests  understand  this 
philosophy  which  looks  far  forward  into  coming  centuries? 
Undoubtedly  it  i3,  for  the  idea  has  already  been  accepted  by  the 
lumber  companies  in  the  East  and  South,  many  of  which  are 
now  carrying  on  their  work  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Pin- 
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chot's  men.  Doubtless  the  same  result  will  be  had  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  purely  a  matter  of  education.  Even  the  spirit  of 
gfreed  will  fiifht  for  the  new  method,  because  the  preservation  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  forest  areas  means  future  dividends 
for  the  owners. 

The  next  hostile  interest  to  be  confronted  is  the  grazing:  in- 
dustry. Cattle  and  sheep  men  have  long:  enjoyed  the  use  of 
the  public  lands.  Some  portions  of  the  forest  furnish  ex- 
cellent summer  pasturage.  Those  who  now  reap  profits  from 
its  use  want  to  be  let  alone.  Here  again  there  is  some  misun- 
derstanding. Cattle  are  permitted  in  the  forest  reserves  under 
proper  regulations.  Permits  are  issued,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  stock  allowed  to  graze  at  proper  times  and  places. 
True,  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  public  property  is  stopped.  It 
is  recognized  that  there  is  a  higher  interest  than  that  of  the 
cattleman  and  his  herd.  But  those  most  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject emphatically  declare  that  the  grazing  industry  gains  more 
than  it  loses  through  supervision  and  regulation.  It  gets  better 
feed,  and  this  feed  is  preserved  rather  than  destroyed.  With 
the  sheep  man,  however,  the  case  is  different.  No  friend  of  the 
forest,  and  but  few  friends  of  the  public  range,  favor  the  pas- 
turing of  sheep  in  the  present  way.  It  is  too  costly ;  too  de- 
structive. Sheep  must  be  raised  by  a  different  method  than 
that  which  now  prevails,  or  there  will  be  neither  pasture  nor 
forest-cover  in  a  few  years  more.' 

But  there  is  a  greater  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress  than 
either  the  lumber  or  grazing  interests,  even  assuming  that  these 
might  not  be  converted.  This  obstacle  is  public  indifference. 
That  is  to  say,  the  very  people  who  are  most  vitally  concerned 
in  good  forestry  are  the  least  willing  to  exert  their  influence  in 
its  behalf.  This  is  partly  because  they  do  not  care,  partly  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand.  For  instance,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion between  a  city  like  San  Diego,  and  a  great  area  of  mount- 
tain  and  foothill  watershed,  much  of  which  bears  neither  trees 
nor  chaparral  ?  Why  should  such  a  watershed  be  included  in  a 
forest  reserve  and  rigorously  protected  by  the  administration  ? 

The  growth  of  business  and  population,  and  San  Diego  de- 
pends, to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  expansion  of  irrigated  home- 
steads on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains.  This  may  only 
be  realized  through  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs. 
"Will  you  have  those  reservoirs  filled  with  water,  or  with  sand 
and  silt  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Pinchot.  And  he  explains  that  if  the  res- 
ervoirs are  to  contain  water,  erosion  must  be  prevented  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  preserved.  He  says  he  has  seen 
hundreds  of  such  reservoirs  in  Southern  France  filled  with  sand 
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and  silt  as  the  direct  result  of  the  denudation  of  surrounding 
watersheds.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  build  the  reservoirs  at  all, 
unless  the  land  from  which  the  water  comes  is  protected  from 
destructive  grazing:  and  lumbering.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do 
much  planting,  too.  The  agents  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  are 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  chaparral  in  Southern  California 
at  the  present  time,  with  a  view  to  learning  how  useful  this 
may  become  in  protecting  the  ground  from  erosion. 

It  is  the  whole  of  California — all  its  people,  present  and 
future — who  are  really  interested  in  the  outworking  of  a  great 
forestry  policy.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  things.  Can  the 
public  be  organized  and  aroused  ?  It  can  be  done  only  by  some 
aggressive  organization,  working  systematically  to  that  end. 
Here  is  a  great  task  for  the  Constructive  League.  And  it  is  a 
task  in  which  our  women  can  help  immensely.  The  subject  is 
one  which  appeals  peculiarly  to  them.  They  should  become  the 
missionaries  of  the  cause  in  every  community.  If  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  this  alone  would  be  big  enough  to 
justify  the  formation  of  a  Constructive  Club  in  every  village, 
town  and  city  of  California. 

In  the  meantime,  aside  from  the  comprehensive  policy  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  there  are  several  urgent  matters  of 
legislation  in  which  Mr.  Pinchot  appeals  for  our  help,  asking 
us  to  bring  our  influence  directly  to  bear  upon  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

First,  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  under  which  the  remaining 
public  timber  is  being  rapidly  gobbled  up  by  speculators,  must 
be  repealed. 

Second,  the  forest  work,  now  divided  between  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Land  Office  and  the  Forestry  Bureau,  should  be 
segregated  in  the  latter,  where  it  obviously  belongs. 

Third,  the  noble  Calaveras  Grove  of  giant  sequoias  ought  to 
be  purchased  and  converted  into  a  public  park  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  women  of  San  Francisco  are  already  working  to 
this  end,  and  we  are  assured  that  victory  is  in  sight  if  our 
Congressmen  can  be  induced  to  stand  solidly  together  in  favor 
of  the  project. 

Here  is  work,  and  grand  work,  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Constructive  League  throughout  the  State.  It  should  inspire 
the  organization  of  many  new  clubs,  and  bring  those  already 
formed  into  a  condition  of  larger  activity. 
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YELLOWSTONE    PARK. 

By  M.  E.  ANDREWS. 

Gf  N  the  great  earth  drama  whose  theme  was  the  making  of  a 

I  continent,  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  were  laid 
J^  within  the  bounds  of  our  National  Park  on  the  Yellow- 
stone. Rocks  of  all  the  ages  may  be  found  there,  and  in 
them  is  written  its  story  for  those  who  understand  to  read. 

Its  history  as  a  permanent  land  surface,  so  the  record  runs, 
begins  with  the  great  orographic  movement  by  which  almost 
the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  system  was  outlined — by  which  the 
vast  reefs  and  sandbeds  of  ancient  seas,  and  the  rubble  of  name- 
less shores  were  crushed  together,  folded  and  faulted,  and  lifted 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea ;  so  that  the  ocean  floor  of  ages 
past  wrinkled  to  become  the  mountain  top  of  today. 

Following  the  mighty  labor  of  upheaving  mountain-ranges, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  rest — rest  upon  the  surface 
only,  for  beneath  it  a  fiery  brew  of  molten  rock  was  gathering. 

* 'Active  volcanoes  surrounded  the  Park  on  the  east,  west  and 
north,  and  broke  out  in  the  central  region."*  Visitors  entering 
from  the  north  are  introduced  at  once  to  Electric  Peak,  an  im- 
posing mountain  mass,  snow-streaked  in  midsummer,  that 
stands  like  a  sentinel  on  guard  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Park.  During  the  period  just  referred  to.  Electric  Peak  was  an 
active  volcano,  pouring  its  floods  of  liquid  rock  over  the  region 
so  beautiful  now.  The  extensive  lavas  that  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  Park  give  evidence  how  prolonged  was  the  potiring 
of  these  scorching  libations.  The  whole  range  of  the  Absarocas, 
which  cradle  the  waters  of  the  upper  Yellowstone,  was  built  up 

♦Yellowstone  Park  Polio,  U.  S.  Topoirraphic  Snrvey. 
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by  successive  lava  flows ;  and  a  thousand  feet  of  basalt  covers 
much  of  the  Park  to  the  north. 

The  surface  of  these  older  volcanic  flood  plains  is  deeply 
eroded,  showing:  that  for  a  period  of  time  impossible  to  measure, 
the  ^eat  volcanoes  lay  dormant,  while  external  agencies — wind 
and  rain,  the  sun  of  summer  and  the  frost  of  winter — exerted 
their  energies.  Then  the  flood-grates  of  the  mountains  were 
ag:ain  opened,  and  vast  quantities  of  that  variety  of  lava  called 
rhyolite  flowed  over  the  old,  eroded  surface.  Mount  Washburn 
was  now  the  most  active  center,  with  Mount  Sheridan,  whose 
picturesque  outlines  add  so  much  to  the  scenery  of  Yellowstone 
Lake,  but  little  inferior  in  energy. 

No  man  saw  those  vast  outpourings  ;  for  the  time  of  man's 


Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel  from  the  Terraces. 

coming  was  yet  untold  ages  in  the  future.  The  whole  period  of 
the  great  Ice  Age  lay  between  that  time  and  his.  But  they 
ceased  at  last.  Earth,  weary  of  her  groanings,  fell  asleep  for  a 
season.  Never  again  did  the  great  volcanoes  pour  out  their 
fiery  flood.  But  their  furnaces  are  not  even  yet  grown  cold  ; 
for  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  today,  scattered  by  thou- 
sands over  the  Park,  are  but  the  expression  of  their  dying  en- 
ergy. 

The  end  of  this  act  in  the  great  Park  drama  found  it  ap- 
proaching its  present  form — that  of  a  volcanic  plateau  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies,  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea 
in  its  higher  parts,  with  peaks  and  ridges  that  rise  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  higher  still. 

^  ^    ""hen   the   dying  volcanoes  ceased  to  pour  out  molten 
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rock,  just  when  they  began  to  substitute  boiling:  springs  and 
eruptive  geysers  for  flowing  lava,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  springs  and  geysers  had  been  long  in 
action  when  the  pendulum  swing  of  change  brought  bitter  cold, 
and  vast  fields  of  moving  ice  covered  the  land  where  liquid  rock 
once  flowed.  In  the  Teton  range  today,  small  glaciers  still 
move  down  the  mountain  slopes.  They  are  the  last  survivors 
of  that  battle  royal  of  the  snow  jokuls  of  the  North,  when,  in 
the  long  winter  of  the  Ice  Age,  the  Park  was  the  center  of 
glacial  movement. 
The  ice  mass  waxed  and  waned  with  growing  cold  and  return- 
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ing  heat.  And  as  the  floods  from  its  melting  subsided,  the  cur- 
tain rose  upon  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  Park — the  Age 
of  Man.  Yellowstone  Lake  fell  to  its  present  level,  leaving  its 
record  160  feet  above,  in  the  water-worn  gravel  that  covers  the 
old  lake  terraces.  Rivers  shrank  in  volume,  carving  their  way 
down  through  the  solid  rock,  cutting  wild  canons  as  they  flowed 
over  the  steep  descending  slope.  The  boiling  water  of  innu- 
merable springs  soaked  into  the  old  volcanic  rocks,  altering 
their  composition  by  chemical  action  ;  changing  the  very 
texture"  of  the  stern  gray  rock,  making  it  susceptible  of  sculp- 
ture into  wierd  towers  and  pinnacles  where  eagles  love  to  build 
their  nests;  and,  by  slow  alteration  into  new  compounds,  painting 
the  rock-walls  with    the  exquisite    coloring  that  is  the    final 
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fascination  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  today  gained  a  foothold ;  wild  animals  of  many  kinds 
found  a  home  there  ;  and  the  Park  assumed  its  present  aspect. 

How  noble  that  aspect  is,  how  full  of  beauty  and  of  majesty, 
only  they  know  who  have  looked  into  the  depths  of  its  sapphire 
and  emerald  pools ;  who  have  waited,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the 
liquid  shaft  to  lift  itself  toward  heaven  ;  who  have  climbed  its 
marble  terraces  ;  passed  through  its  Golden  Gate  ;  listened  to 
the  warning  thunder  from  beneath  the  earth,  and  the  roar  of  its 
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great  cataracts  ;  who  have  stood  at  last  on  the  brink  of  its  marvel- 
ous caiion,  hushed  into  silence  by  the  unspeakable  glory  of  it. 

Hot  springs  and  geysers  are  met  with  at  intervals  all  over  the 
Park,  but  they  are  generally  in  groups  situated  on  the  floors  of 
basin-like  mountain  valleys,  or  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
heights  that  rise  above  such  valleys.  They  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  rhyolite — the  latest  of  the  lava  flows  that  cover 
the  Park  so  extensively. 

The  great  geyser  basins,  including  the  Mammoth  Springs 
basin,  are  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Park.  They  are  situated  along  a  line  almost  north  and  south 
in  the  valley  of  the  Madison  and  its  tributaries,  the  Gibbon  and 
Firehole  rivers.     Southward  still  are  the  geysers  of  the  pictur- 
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esque  Shoshone  Lake  basin,  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  southern 
part  of  the  Park  is  dominated  by  Yellowstone  Lake,  which 
spreads  its  transparent  waters  under  the  alpine  skies  at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  8,000  feet.  From  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
lake  issues  Yellowstone  river,  which,  from  this  point  to  the 
northern  boundary,  flows  through  the  middle  region  of  the  Park, 
passing  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Washburn  about  midway  of 
its  coarse. 

To  the  east  of  the  great  river  and  its  eighteen  miles  of  canon, 
is  the  broad  and  very  ancient  valley  of  the  Lamar  river,  with 
the  grotesque  erosion-forms  of  the  Hoodoo  region  at  its  head  ; 
with   its  Amythest  mountain,   and  the  wonderful  fossil  forest 
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along  its  west  side,  where  2,000  feet  of  rock  strata  are  filled 
with  fossil  vegetation,  forest  above  forest,  tier  on  tier  of  noble 
trees,  still  standing,  many  of  them,  just  as  they  grew  when 
floods  of  volcanic  mud  and  ashes  buried  them  out  of  reach  of  air 
and  light,  and  made  a  soil  for  another  forest  to  grow  above. 
Percolating  water  has  removed  the  woody  tissue,  replacing  it, 
atom  by  atom,  with  mineral  substance— opal,  jasper,  agate, 
quartz,  as  the  case  may  be — preserving  the  most  delicate  micro- 
scopic details  of  structure.  Five  hundred  rings  of  annual 
growth  have  been  counted  on  some  of  these  ancient  trunks  ;  and 
there  are  from  nine  to  twelve  forests  sepulchred  there,  one 
above  the  other. 

So  each  region  has  its  characteristic  attractions,  which,  as  a 
whole,  excel  those  of  any  other  region  of  equal  area  in  variety 
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and  magnitude   of  features  unique   and   marvelous,    sublimely 
beautiful  here,  restfuUy  picturesque  there. 

Each  of  the  great  geyser  basins  has  its  characteristic  attrac- 
tions. At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  the  first  on  the  government 
road  entering  the  Park  from  the  north,  the  evaporating  waters 
have  built  beautiful  bowls  of  pure  white,  or  delicately  tinted 
travertine  along  the  mountain  side,  terrace  above  terrace,  filled 
with  pale-blue  transparent  water  that  seems  to  beautify  even  the 
malodorous  steam  that  rises  from  it.  The  level  plain  on  which 
the  hotel  stands  is  covered  with  extinct  craters,  from  openings 
no  larger  than  a  man's  fist  to  huge   depressions  with  gnarled 
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and  twisted  cedar  trees  growing  down  the  sides.  Hot  springs 
and  geysers,  like  all  things  else,  have  a  definite  period  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  when  the  exit-tube  becomes  choked  with  deposit  from 
its  own  waters,  it  is  abandoned  for  a  new  and  easier  outlet. 
Sometimes  a  cone  is  built  around  the  exit-tube,  carrying  it  so 
high  at  last  that  the  water  seeks  a  lower  opening.  **  Liberty 
Cap,"  near  the  hotel,  forty-five  feet  high,  is  such  an  extinct 
cone  of  eruption. 

Leaving  Mammoth  Springs,  the  road  passes  southward, 
through  wild  gorges  alternating  with  prairie-like  levels  where 
one  catches  glimpses  of  snow-streaked  mountains,  to  Norris 
geyser  basin,  twenty  miles  beyond.  It  is  a  broad,  gently 
sloping  plain,  covered  with  dazzling  white  sinter,  over  which 
steam  rises  in  scores  of  places,  and  slender  shafts  of  water  are 
thrown  into  the  air,  the  falling  spray  sparkling  in  the  sunlight 
against    the  pale  blue  sky.     The  absence  of  cones  of  eruption 
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and  the  frequent  bursting  forth  of  new  **spouters  "  leads  geolo- 
gists to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  comparatively  recent  geyser 
basin.  The  most  important  objects  are  the  "  Black  Growler  " 
and  the  **  New  Roarer,"  which  first  lifted  up  its  voice  of  warn- 
ing thunder  on  the  5th  of  January,  1902.  The  ground  trembles 
near  the  opening  of  this  great  vent,  and  the  ghastly  trees  near 
by,  dead  and  coated  with  white  deposit,  show  the  blasting 
effects  of  its  steam. 

By  another  drive  of  twenty  miles,  along  Gibbon  and  Firehole 
rivers,  the  Lower  Geyser  basin  is  reached.  Here  are  the  **Paint 
Pots,"  craters  of  boiling  mud  of  various  shades  of  gray,  yel- 
low and  dull  red.  Here,  also,  are  the  Fountain  geysers, 
which  exceed  any  in  Norris  basin  in  the  height  and  volume  of  ' 
their  eruptions.  About  three  miles  beyond  Fountain  hotel, 
though  in  the  same  basin,  is  Excelsior  Geyser,  an  enormous 
caldron  of  violently  agitated,  deep-blue  water,  300  feet  long  by 
more  than  200  feet  wide,  sending  up  dense  clouds  of  steam.  A 
few  feet  beyond  are  Turquoise  Spring  and,  most  exquisite  of  all 
bits  of  coloring  shown  in  the  Park,  the  wonderful  Prismatic 
Lake,  where  the  whole  gamut  of  the  rainbow  flashes  upon  the 
eye  with  a  sparkling  transparency  and  purity  of  color  impos- 
sible to  reproduce. 

But  it  is  in  the  Upper  Geyser  basin,  nine  miles  farther  on, 
that  eruptions  of  boiling  water  reach  their  greatest  magnitude. 
Here  are  situated  the  best  known,  the  favorite  geysers,  whose 
pictures  are  so  familiar— Old  Faithful,  the  Castle,  the  Grotto, 
the  Grand,  the  Cascade,  the  Beehive,  and  towering  above  all  in 
the  majesty  of  its  250  feet,  the  Giant  Geyser. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  greatest,  however.  Hundreds  of 
lesser  pools,  quiet  or  eruptive,  are  scattered  over  the  white 
plain,  each  contributing  its  cloud  of  steam  to  the  cool  mountain 
air. 

The  deposit  from  the  Upper  Basin  geysers  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Mammoth  Springs.  There,  carbonate  of  lime 
is  the  chief  constituent,  forming  pure  white  or  delicately  tinted 
travertine.  In  the  Upper  Basin,  however,  the  deposit  is  a 
dense,  hard  silica,  called  geyserite,  capable  of  building  substan- 
tial rims  of  considerable  height.  But  throughout  the  Park, 
generally,  each  spring  and  geyser  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own.  It  may  be  a  beauty  of  coloring  known  only  to  itself  ;  or 
the  curious  shape  or  interesting  structure  of  its  rim  ;  or  it  may 
have  its  own  choice  of  time  or  favorite  manner  of  eruptions  ; 
but  each  is  a  thing  apart. 

No  brush  can  do  justice  to  the  sparkling  beauty  of  these  liquid 
gonis.     Deep,  pure  blue  where  the  diagonal  shaft  opens  upward, 
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passing  by  delicate  gradations  to  lighter  shades,  these  again 
merging  insensibily  into  yellows,  pale,  deeper,  orange  and  red 
where  iron  oxide  paints  the  deposit  or  fresh-water  algae  flourish, 
and  in  their  mysterious,  microscopic  laboratories  help  evapora- 
tion do  its  work.  Or,  if  sulphur  is  present  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bowl,  as  on  the  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  the  blue  is 
changed  to  a  rich,  emerald  green  of  surpassing  beauty,  with  a 
glint  of  gold  where  the  sunlight  flashes  among  the  ripples. 

The  half  dozen  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  intermittent  eruption  of  geysers  agree  in  holding  that  the 
energy  of  expanding  steam  is  held  in  check  in  interior  cavities 
or  passage-ways  until   the   accumulated   force    is  suflScient  to 
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burst  its  bonds.  Then  the  water  in  the  exit-tube  is  thrown 
violently  into  the  air,  and  the  liberated  vapor  pours  out  in 
clouds  of  steam.  The  greater  the  restraining  power,  or  the 
longer  continued,  the  more  explosive  the  outburst. 

There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  these  periodic  eruptions. 
One  may  see  a  perfectly  calm  surface  of  deep  blue  water  with 
steam  quietly  rising  from  the  almost  circular  bowl.  Presently  it 
becomes  agitated.  It  swells  up,  boils  violently,  lifts  its  central 
portion  a  few  inches  above  the  general  level  and  then  subsides. 
Again  and  again  it  repeats  this  action  with  ever  increasing  en- 
ergy, and  then  subsides  so  completely  that  one  thinks  all  is  over. 
But  the  interior  forces  are  only  gathering  themselves  for  a  last 
mighty  effort,  and  soon  the  whole  great  mass  shoots  skyward, 
wrapped  in   a  mantle   of   steam,  50,    100,    perhaps  200  feet  or 
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more,  and  falls  to  earth  again,  a  ^flittering:  mass  of  spray.  For 
seconds,  minutes,  or  even  hours,  this  spectacular  performance 
may  be  continued,  and  then  the  waters  subside  again  into  a 
quiet,  harmless-looking  pool.  By  day  the  display  is  dazzlingly 
brilliant.  By  night,  seen  in  the  silvery,  soft  moonlight,  it  is 
even  more  impressive  in  its  solemn  majesty. 

The  plateau  of  the  Park  is  already  so  high  above  the  sea  that 
mountain  crests  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  Catskills  look 
like  low  ridges  crossing  its  surface,  and  the  scenery  is  some- 
times disappointing  to  travelers  familiar  with  the  more  sharply 
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contrasting  heights  of  the  European  Alps.  Beautiful  views  are 
not  lacking,  however,  and  one  of  the  rarest  of  these  is  to  be  seen 
not  far  from  the  continental  divide  that  separates  Atlantic  from 
Pacific  waters.  Wave  on  wave,  a  forest  of  pine  and  spruce  sweeps 
down  the  slope  to  the  level  lines  of  Shoshone  Lake  in  the 
middle  distance.  Beyond,  on  the  far  horizon,  is  the  long  line  of 
the  Teton  range,  with  snow-streaked,  sun-illumined  summits 
sharply  etched  against  the  pale  blue  sky.  The  three  central 
peaks  lift  their  towering  heads  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the 
sea ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  these  the  snowy  range  con- 
tinues, far  as  the  eye  can  follow. 

Afloat  on  Yellowstone  Lake,  too,  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  panorama  of  exceeding  beauty  is  unrolled.  The  level 
water  has  the  brilliant  green  of  Niagara.     A  distant  semi-circle 
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of  mountains,  Sheridan,  Hancock,  the  Tetons,  the  Absarocas, 
form  a  background  to  the  billowy  masses  of  forested  heights  that 
roll  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Above  the  transparent  green  of 
the  water  rise  the  nearer  slopes,  dusky  with  pines  or  grey-green 
with  the  neutral  tints  of  the  sage  brush.  Overhead,  a  brilliant 
dome  of  fathomless  blue,  or  the  magnificent  effects  of  a  storm- 
swept  sky. 

If  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  continued  and  the  law 
strictly  enforced,  the  Park  will  in  time  become  a  vast  zoological 
garden,  where  all  the  wild  creatures  native  to  that  region  may 
roam  at  will,  secure  from  molestation.     Already  the  bears  have 
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On  His  Nativk  Heath. 
( Near  Fountain  Hotel,  Yellowstone  Park.) 

learned  their  immunity  from  danger,  and  may  be  seen,  not  in- 
frequently, lumbering  sociably  along  the  road  civilization  has 
built  for  their  human  brothers.  They  come  down  to  the  hotels 
at  dusk  by  the  half  dozen  or  more,  to  feed  on  the  refuse  thrown 
out  to  them.  The  voice  of  the  coyote  is  heard  barking  around 
the  hotels  at  night ;  and  though  the  buffaloes  of  the  Park  num- 
ber only  about  twenty-five,  elk  and  antelope  exist  in  larger 
numbers,  and  herds  of  deer  may  be  seen  browsing  along  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  across  an  open  space  like  Hayden's  Valley. 
The  beautiful  creatures  are  started  up  at  times  along  the  way. 
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when  they  scatter  to  right  and  left,  clambering  with  delicate 
nimble  feet  down  the  slope  to  the  water's  edge,  or  climbing  to 
the  other  side  and  looking  back  from  behind  the  brush  with 
soft,  beseeching  eyes.  The  big-horn  sheep,  mountain  lion, 
mink,  otter,  and  marten  are  some  of  the  many  creatures  that 
must  be  sought  in  by-ways  of  the  forest  if  they  would  be 
seen  ;  but  numberless  squirrels  may  be  heard  chattering  among 
the  branches,  chipmunks  scurry  across  the  road  at  every  turn, 
and  the  work  of  the  beavers  may  still  be  seen  in  their  congenial 
haunts.  The  broad  expanse  of  Yellowstone  Lake  attracts  many 
water  birds — swans,  pelicans,  herons,  geese,  ducks,  cranes, 
plovers  and  other. 

That  the  hot  springs  are  sometimes  traps  for  the  unwary  is 
proved  by  a  pitiful  little  tragedy  among  the  wee  creatures  of 
the  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  Along  the  lake  shore  the 
emerald  pools  of  boiling  water  sometimes  shade  out  in  colorless, 
limpid  margins  over  the  grey  sinter.  Walking  among  them  one 
day,  a  baby  sandpiper,  unmindful  of  danger,  was  seen  to  step 
into  the  treacherous  pool,  where  it  cheeped  feebly  to  the  dis- 
tressed mother-bird,  and  in  an  instant  was  floated  off,  dead,  a 
tiny  ball  of  fluffy  feathers. 

From  Yellowstone  Lake  to  Grand  Canon,  the  government  road 
follows  the  Yellowstone  river  as  it  winds  through  Hayden's  Val- 
ley, a  quiet  stream  where  fish  may  be  had  for  the  mere  tossinjr 
of  a  line  ;  passes  Mud  Volcano  and  the  solfataras  of  Sulphur 
Mountain,  and  comes  out  upon  the  river  again  not  far  above  the 
Upper  Fall. 

Photographs  fail  utterly  to  give  a  correct  impression  of  the 
height  and  power  of  the  Upper  Fall  of  the  Yellowstone.  Meas- 
uring two-thirds  the  height  of  Niagara  at  the  brink,  the  steep 
descent  above  gives  the  water  a  tremendous  velocity,  and  it 
dashes  over  the  precipice  a  tumultuous  flood  of  foaming  green, 
shooting  out  great  jets  of  water  and  spray  as  it  strikes  project- 
ing points  of  rock.  On  the  farther  side,  the  eddying  water  has 
worn  the  rock  into  a  semi-circular  wall,  that  rises  vertically 
above  the  pool.  Kept  constantly  moist  by  rising  spray,  it  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  with  the  rich  masses  of  moss  and  lichen 
that  cover  its  surface. 

A  short  distance  beyond  is  the  Lower  or  Great  Fall,  where  the 
water  descends  from  a  height  almost  twice  a  great  as  that  of 
Niagara.  The  road  follows  the  canon  close  to  its  edge  for  three 
miles  beyond,  terminating  at  Inspiration  Point,  where  turn  on 
turn  of  the  wonderful  gorge  is  opened  up  to  view.  For  miles 
along  its  lower  course  the  river  may  be  seen  zigzagging  on  be- 
tween its  steeply  sloping  rock  walls,  narrowing  to  a  foam-flecked 
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Elk  in  Yellowstone  Park. 


ribbon  of  green  as  the  depth  grows  rapidly  greater  and  greater, 
lip  stream,  the  scene  is  closed  by  the  upper  half  of  the  lower 
fall,  shut  in  by  the  exquisitely  colored  canon  walls.  Not  a 
vestige  of  vegetation  is  seen  on  the  rock  walls,  except  an  occa- 
Hional  line  or  group  of  conifers.  One  looks  eerily  down  into  the 
nests  of  eagles  far  below,  on  the  tops  of  weird  spires  and  pin- 
nacles that  rise  from  the  canon  sides.  He  may  see  the  great 
birds  circling  about  in  the  depths  of  the  canon,  and  hear  them 
villi  to  each  other,  as  though  in  conscious  possession  of  that 
beautiful  rock  wilderness.  And  far  below  them  still  rushes  the 
Hwift  river — so  far  that  the  roar  of  its  waters  never  reaches  the 
I'ttT.  Scarcely  a  shadow  falls  on  the  canon  walls  ;  but  the  stern- 
neHH  of  the  sculptured  rock  is  turned  to  indescribable  tenderness 
^nd  beauty  by  the  exquisite  pastelle  tints  of  its  altered  sub- 
tttttiue.  Every  stage  of  alteration  has  its  characteristic  color, 
Ittnu  the  pure  white  of  completely  altered  rhyolite  through  all 
nrwdutions  of  yellow,  orange  and  red,  to  the  yellow  browns  and 
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dark  gfreys  of  the  frowning  rhyolite  that  has  escaped  change. 
AH  these  delicately  varied  colors  are  mingled  in  exquisite  har- 
mony and  beauty  ;  while  at  the  upper  edge,  this  softly  tinted 
rock  gives  place  suddenly  to  the  green  grass  of  a  rolling  coun- 
try, dark  with  coniferous  forests.  Other  canons  may  be  deeper, 
their  rock  walls  more  precipitous.  They  may  be  more  appalling 
in  their  stupendous  heights  and  depths  ;  but  to  a  depth  and 
rugged  grandeur  that  stir  the  soul,  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone  adds  this  glory  of  tender  and  harmonious  coloring. 
This  is  the  charm  that  holdsone  spell-bound  upon  its  brink,  and 
awakens  emotions  no  other  scene  can  arouse.  It  is  like  the  reve- 
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lation  of  a  great  soul  in  all  its  loftiness  of  thought  and  depth  of 
tender  feeling. 

Point  Lookout,  another  pinnacle  of  observation,  commands  a 
superb  view  of  the  lower  fall  in  its  entire  312  feet  of  descending 
flood.  The  influence  of  physiographic  structure  in  determin- 
ing lines  of  contour  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  here.  At 
Niagara,  Trenton,  St.  Anthony,  and  a  host  of  falls  better 
known  than  those  of  the  Yellowstone,  horizontal  and  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  lines  dominate  the  scene.  These  are  in  regions 
of  horizontal  rocks,  where  the  undercutting  of  a  harder  stratum 
causes  it  to  project  above  softer  ones.  The  water  spreads  out, 
forming  a  level  brink  with  banks  rising  at  high  angles. 
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The  falls  of  the  Yellowstone  are  altogether  different.  Both 
upper  and  lower  falls  are  caused  by  masses  of  hard,  undecomposed 
rhyolite  ;  that  lie  like  a  dam  across  the  river's  course.  The  slower 
down-cutting  of  the  water-saw  through  this  more  resisting 
rock-barrier  forms  an  inverted  arch  that  repeats  the  char- 
acteristic lines  of  the  canon,  and  through  this  arch  the  con- 
tracted stream  pours  to  greater  depths  in  the  more  yielding  ma- 
terial beyond.  Curves  and  steep  slopes  are  the  dominating 
lines,  bounded  by  the  level  margin  of  the  upper  edge,  and 
broken  by  the  vertical  spires  and  pinnacles  that  rise  in  fantastic 
shapes  from  the  canon  sides. 

A  short  distance  above  the  lower  fall  a  trail  leads  down  to  its 
brink.     There  one  may  stand  and  watch   the  flood  as  it  pours 
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into  the  depths  below.  If  he  lingers  through  the  sunset  hour, 
he  may  see  the  daylight  fade  from  the  canon  walls,  and  feel  the 
stillness  of  the  night  settle  down  upon  the  place.  The  arching 
rocks  above  are  like  a  gateway  closing  the  outer  world.  The 
Grand  Canon  shuts  him  in,  midway  of  its  depth,  and  casts  its 
spell  upon  him.  Not  a  creature  stirs  in  that  strange  rock 
world.  The  eagles,  with  folded  wings,  are  at  rest  on  their  pin- 
nacled nests.  The  very  colors  on  the  canon  wall  sleep  till  the 
sun  shall  awake  them  to  warmth  and  vividness.  Not  a  sound  is 
heard  save  the  voice  of  the  great  cataract  thundering 
through  the  gorge  itself  has  cut.  The  shadow  of  the  earth 
creeps  over  the  sky  and  twilight  deepens.  Then  the  moon 
pours  a  flood  of  light  over  the  canon's  brink  ;  and  the  whole 
wild  scene  is  a  monochrome  of  pale  gold. 

Minneapolis. 
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WHAT    WE    CAN    LEAKN    FROM    ROME. 

By  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING, 
III.— GARDEN   HOMES. 

DAM'S  first  residence  was  a  garden, 
and  a  garden  is  still  the  finest  material 
aspiration  of  the  man  who  can  choose 
his  home  at  will.  Nowhere  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  are  gardens  lovelier 
than  in  Italy — they  form  the  endless 
theme  of  poets,  artists,  writers.  No- 
where in  the  world,  also,  might  gar- 
dens be  more  alike  than  in  certain 
parts  of  Italy  and  California,  for  no- 
where in  the  world  exists  such  similarity  of  material,  and, 
material  aside,  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  do  gardens  differ 
more.  Something  there  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  said  in  favor  of  both, 
yet  has  the  new  much  to  learn  of  the  old — and  the  new  has  not 
shown  itself  altogether  teachable. 

Lovely  examples  of  possibilities  we  had  in  California  in  the 
old  Spanish  gardens  which  survived,  but  how  many  among  us 
building  with  the  freedom  which  money  gives,  showed  them- 
selves able  to  profit  by  those  object-lessons  ?  How  much  more 
often  the  object-lesson  itself  fell  victim  to  the  real  estate  dealer's 
one  ideal  of  ''opening  up"  a  place — till  California  recalled  his 
lost  lowan  or  Kansan  homestead.  One  of  the  first  things  which 
strikes  the  traveler  fresh  from  the  gardens  of  the  West  is  the  very 
different  use  the  Italian,  like  the  Spaniard,  has  made  of  substan- 
tially^ the  same  materials.  And  this  great  gulf  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  revealed  in  his  conception  of  his 
earthly  Eden,  can  be  traced  in  nearly  every  case,  I  think,  to  what 
must  be  admitted  the  great  failure  of  the  eastern  American 
thus  far  in  the  West — his  inadaptability  to  an  outdoor  life.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  the  American  for  the  most  part 
has  no  notion  of  an  outdoor  existence,  especially  if  he  comes 
from  the  traditionally  house-bound  East.  He  goes  out,  he 
drives  out,  he  walks  out,  he  takes  "outdoor  exercise,"  he  may 
even  camp  out  for  a  few  weeks  each  summer,  but  live  out — no. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  cannot  so  much  as  write  a  letter  out  of 
doors,  and  she  cannot  do  her  mending  ;  as  for  habitually  eating, 
sitting,  working,  even  sleeping  out — forbid  it.  Heaven  I  And 
his  "grounds"  bear  the  stamp  thereof  ;  they  are  show-places, 
meant  to  set  oflf  the  house  in  which  he  really  does  his  living. 

What  you  intend  to  do  with  your  garden  naturally  determines 
its  character.    Because  the  Italian  has  always  done  and  intended 
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to  do  these  manifold  things  in  his,  he  makes  his  garden  differ- 
ently. And  because  the  American  has  still  to  outgrow  an  in- 
door ancestry,  we  find  him — not  always,  of  course,  but  too  often 
—  in  the  finest  climate  in  America  (far  finer  than  Italy  for  the 
most  part)  with  the  shameful  confession  of  his  residential  un- 
worthiness  writ  large  in  barren  grounds  ;  scraps  of  lawn,  shade- 
less  and  shelterless,  revealing  not  only  a  superbly  unsuitable 
house,  but  the  mental  barrenness  also  of  its  occupants,  in  whom 
the  whole  Southwest  could  not  stimulate  an  idea.  Lovely 
homes  in  lovely  gardens  multiply  more  and  more  among  us,  but 
any  Californian  can  recall  whole  avenues  of  stately  ''residences" 


"  Terraces  for  Sunsets."    (  Villa  d'Estk.) 


naked  as  truth — so  much  so  as  to  suggest  that  in  addition  to 
what  a  brilliant  writer  calls  "indecent  exposure  of  the  mind" 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  indecent  architectural  exposure. 
And  these  are  not  the  homes  of  poverty,  mind  you — those  you 
will  find  adorably  hidden  in  the  "immeasurable  rose;"  it  is 
the  Eastern  or  Middle- Western  dollar  which  shines  "for  what 
it  is  worth  "  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  first  of  all  in  his  garden 
sought  seclusion — and  exclusion.  Something  more  than  pride 
of  caste  reared  his  high  walls  about  him,  and  within  he  made 
himself  a  garden  of  delights.  He  gave  his  mind — the  most 
purely  artistic  imagination  in  the  world — free  play.  He  made 
shady   seats,    against  the  noonday  sun  ;    he  built  terraces  for 
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sunsets  and  for  a  casual  cup  of  coflfee  or  gflass  of  "Cesanese" 
with  a  friend.  If  there  was  a  mountain,  he  made  an  alley  to- 
wards it  of  tall  cypress  or  dark  laurel,  and  then  continued  it  into 
eternity  by  setting*  that  blue  shadow  across  its  end.  Or  he 
roofed  his  vista  over  with  live-oak  of  Italy,  the  sacred  ilex,  and 
hung:  St.  Peter's  dome  (he  happened  to  have  it !)  like  a  bubble 
in  the  distance.  Always  he  sought  blue  distances.  Had  he  a 
hill  (and  never  any  people  sought  the  heights  so  persistently  as 
the  Italians  and  Etruscans,  perhaps  for  purpose  of  defense 
orijrinally,  but  when  they  got  there  they  behaved  as  if  they  had 
come  solely  for  the  view)  he  built  you  a  hundred  steps— but 
such  steps — and  reared  his  villa  at  the  top;  or  if  a  slope,  he  ter- 


**Urns  Harmonizing  with  thk  Steps  They  Adorn." 
(Villa  del  Principe  Doria  Pamphilly.) 

raced  it  for  his  comfort  with  a  spaciousness  that  made  it  superb. 
Then  for  his  pleasure  he  made  himself  surprises ;  he  threw  up 
here  a  fountain  and  there  a  thicket,  not  to  *'*'  fa  figura''^  from 
without,  but  to  subserve  his  use  or  contribute  to  his  pleasure 
within.  He  made  rose  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens  and  fruit 
gardens,  and  somewhere  he  always  left  a  noble  sweep  of  green- 
sward such  as  Boccaccio's  story-tellers  chose  to  tell  their  tales 
in.  For  the  contentment  of  the  eye  he  set  a  statue  here  and 
there  among  the  green,  and  great  urns  harmonizing  beautifully 
with  the  steps  which  they  adorned  or  paths  they  outlined.  To 
realize  with  what  cunning  he  planned  all  this,  one  needs  to 
spend  round  months  in  such  a  garden,  finding  no  hour  which  lacks 


Fkom  a  Roman  Tkkkacb. 
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its  shade  and  sun  and  view,  its  breeze  and  brightness.  In  such 
gardens  men  held  their  courts,  talked  philosophy  and  read 
poems,  walked  and  mused  and  conspired,  lived  and  loved,  held 
councils  and  told  tales.  In  such  a  garden  today  the  thirteenth 
Leo  still  receives  his  visitors  and  rules  his  Papal  court  through 
the  warm  Roman  months. 

**But  all  this"  say  the  owners  of  those  altruistic  lawns  meant 
for  one's  neighbors,  *' is  un-American  and  un-democratic."  If 
one  could  be  absolutely  sure  that  pure  philanthropy  impelled  so 
many  millionaires  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  priceless  boon  of 
solitude,  that  would  indeed  put  another  face  on  it.     But  it  has 


"Made  Shady  Skats."    (Villa  Borghbsb.) 

never  been  proved  that  even  in  California  figs  can  be  grown 
from  thistles. 

Even  a  democracy,  with  its  just  civic  debt  of  outward  beauty, 
may  maintain  an  inner  privilege  of  sanctity  ;  and  what  plea  on 
earth  can  be  made  for  the  individual  home  except  that  it  is  a 
home  for  the  individual — a  place  for  that  collective  individual, 
the  family,  to  be  free  and  private,  in  the  intervals  of  its  larger 
social  life?  We  still  allow  him  a  house- wall — why  not  a  garden- 
wall  as  well,  if  he  wishes  it  ? 

Yet  I  do  not  think  we  reall}^  want  these  beautiful  Italian 
walls,  though  not  for  nothing  does  the  artist  love  them,  with 
their  peering  trees  and  running  roses  and  constant  hintings  of 
fair   villa  or  quaint   terrace,    with   now  and    then    a   glorious 
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gflimpse  througfh  a  wide  gateway.  A  noble  avenue  of  trees  is  a 
freer  and  a  loftier  screen,  and  a  hedge  made  of  ten  thousand 
roses,  of  spicy  cypress,  or  of  tender  lime,  can  shut  one  in  as 
eflfectively  and  shut  others  out  more  graciously.  No  doubt  there 
is  exceptional  beauty  in  our  union  of  greensward  with  green- 
sward, home  running  into  home  with  an  eloquence  of  ease 
which  says  much  for  the  fraternity  of  man — but  it  says  very 
little  for  any  notion  of  home-life  that  is  not  merely  house-life. 
Even  to  the  passer-by,  there  is  the  difference  between  the  finer 
charm  of  suggestion,  possible  mystery,  and  the  beauty  that  is 
all  there,  lying  out  on  the  roadway  to  be  seen  in  its  entirety 


Terraced  Steps."    (Villa  Conti  a  Frascati.) 


every  time  we  pass — which  withholds  nothing  and  has  for  us  no 
surprises. 

True,  you  might  suppose  these  pretentious  houses  had  an 
inner  court  with  a  fountain  and  garden  and  green  seclusion  as 
do  Italian  houses,  large  and  small,  where  city  space  forbids  the 
walled-in  ground — but  you  know  better.  The  very  tiny  gardens 
of  our  working-people's  cottages,  a  truly  charming  feature  of 
our  national  life,  representing  in  some  degree  the  joy  and  con- 
tent of  the  humbler  home  and  its  civic  sense,  are  all  turned  out- 
ward, where  in  Italy  they  would  all  be  turned  inward.  I  have 
been  in  merest  Italian  hovels  which  opened  into  delicious  little 
trellised  courts  behind.  The  American  may  have  just  pride  in 
his  bright  flower-show  which  all  his  neighbors  share,  but  be 
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must  sit  down  in  shirt-sleeved  relaxation  on  a  doorstep,  which 
is  virtually  the  front  street,  and  there,  if  she  will  do  it  out  of 
doors,  must  the  housewife  prepare  her  vegretables.  As  for  the 
children,  they  must — and  they  do — play  in  the  gutter  itself. 
This  is  a  loss ;  if  we  must  make  so  bad  a  choice,  rather  let  us 
put  the  public  off  with  what  g^race  of  architecture  we  may,  and 
a  strip  of  green  or  ornamental  ground  if  we  can — but  let  us 
keep  an  inner  breathing,  living  place  for  the  home  itself.  It  is 
the  back  garden  which  is  important,  not  the  front.  Best  of  all, 
perhaps,  for  such  a  land  as  California,  is  the  model  of  the  Spanish 
patio,  with  its  wide-open  arms  enclosing  the  real  dwelling-place 
for  the  family. 

This  charm  of  seclusion,  with  bend  on  bend  of  wonder  in 
winding  avenue  and  bursting  orchard  and  towering  tree,  makes 
the  unapproached  loveliness  of  our  great  western  ranches — to 
me  as  much  more  beautiful  than  any  Italian  garden,  as  the 
noblest  of  California  is  nobler  than  anything  I  know  in  Italy — 
a  country  second  only  in  my  affections.  But  it  is  not  everyone 
who  can  own  a  thousand  miles  of  California — nor  is  it  necessarj'. 
One  need  not  be  a  d*Este  or  Medici  in  Italy,  nor  a  Baldwin  in 
California  to  produce  these  loveliest  effects.  It  is  not  land  that 
lacks  ;  a  small  garden  may  be  exquisitely  fair.  It  is  not  money 
certainly  ;  it  is  not  even  water— the  trouble  has  never  been  even 
in  arid  California  that  trees  would  not  grow  if  they  were  let  to 
grow.     But  men  must  learn  to  love  trees  first. 

*'  He  who  plants  a  green  tree  by  the  wayside  plants  a  thought 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  his  fellow-man."  What  does  he  do  then, 
who  deliberately  roots  up  these  thoughts  of  God  because  they 
litter  the  magnificent  red-hot  sidewalk,  or  their  roots,  more 
rational  than  their  planters,  protest  against  the  burning 
asphalt  ?  I  have  known  people  to  object  to  the  eucalyptus  be- 
cause it  shed  its  bark,  to  the  pepper  because  it  dropped  its  ber- 
ries, and  to  the  grevilla  because  it  made  the  lawn  untidy.  Quite 
obviously,  for  such  as  these  the  telegraph-pole  is  the  ideal  thing. 
Such  people,  naturally,  are  not  born  to  be  great  gardeners,  nor 
need  one  hope  that  those  will  devise  stone  seats  who  never  mean 
to  sit  on  them,  or  build  noble  terraces  they  never  mean  to 
occupy. 

All  things,  however,  are  possible  to  California ;  she  is  the 
land  of  contrasts.  I  think  of  certain  hills  between  the  Sierra 
and  the  sea  where  men  have  laid  out  ludicrously  paltry  terraces, 
a  graveled  '*  sweep"  and  a  patch  of  lawn,  embellished  further 
by  palms  set  regular—like  the  aforesaid  telegraph  poles  and 
scraped  till  they  resemble  them — all  leading  up  to  a  paltrier 
woo'^'—   **-- sidence,"  with  a  wooden  tower,  a  weather-varie  and 
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a  great  glare  of  window — this  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  then  I 
think  of  other  hills  or  valleys  where  a  stately  sycamore,  a  branch- 
ing pepper,  or  a  venerable  live-oak  has  determined  the  home, 
and  the  always  dignified  cement  or  stone  or  plaster  has  taken 
refuge  from  the  road  beneath  their  shade,  speaking  of  some- 
thing as  tranquil  as  English  country-life  with  all  the  color  of  a 
sumptuous  southern  setting — and  I  know  this  for  the  type  which 
waxes  as  the  other  wanes. 

Tree  for  tree,  bush  for  bush,  flower  for  flower,  we  have  all 
that  Italy  has;  subtract  the  stone-pine  and  the  laurel,  and  all  is 
said  ;  and  for  these  count  us  up  a  score  of  things  which  Italy  has 
not.     And  we  have  it  all,   incomparably   more—\a,Tgev,  richer. 


"The  Way  of  a  Hundrbi)  Fountains." 

more  riotously.  One  who  walks  dreaming  through  these  Italian 
gardens  which  have  been  so  many  centuries  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, seeing  beyond  their  vistas  California's  larger  spaces,  her 
far  more  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  her  deeper  skies  and  more 
splendid  color — such  a  one  must  feel  that  he  can  in  truth  bul 
dream  what  gardens  hers  might  be,  and  what  their  influence 
upon  a  race  growing  up  amid  these  '*  thoughts  of  God." 

Rome,  Italy. 


"  Tall  Cypress."    (In  the  Villa  d'Este.) 
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THE    LAST    EVICTION. 

HE  closing"  chapter  in  the  long  story  of  the 
Warner's  Ranch  eviction — the  loss  of  their  im- 
memorial homes  by  six  villages  of  Mission 
Indians  under  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court — was  referred  to  in  these  pages 
last  month.  How  these  Indians  were  dispos- 
sessed ;  how  (an  agreeable  innovation  upon 
the  usual  custom)  they  were  supplied  by  Gov- 
ernment with  a  much  better  reservation  ;  and 
how  the  Indians  of  Warner's  Ranch  were  removed  to  the  new 
home,  is  already  history. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Indian  Agent  L.  A.  Wright 
reached  the  poor  little  hamlet  of  the  Cienega,  or  We-nelch,  the 
home  of  the  so-called  San  Felipe  Indians,  with  eighteen  wagons. 
Their  case  was  conjoined  with  that  of  the  Warner's  Ranch  In- 
dians ;  the  same  Supreme  Court  decision  carried  against  them 
the  same  verdict  of  eviction  ;  and  their  removal  was  delayed 
only  by  the  settling  of  the  more  numerous  and  more  trouble- 
some Warner's  Ranch  Indians  on  the  new  reservation. 

Agent  Wright  held  a  Junta  at  once,  explained  to  the  Indians, 
carefully  and  patiently,  the  status  of  the  case  ;  that  they  had 
lost  their  homes,  that  the  Government  had  purchased  better 
land  and  more  land  for  them  at  Pala,  and  that  he  now  came 
with  orders  to  remove  them  thither.  The  Indians  absolutely 
refused  to  consent  to  the  removal  ;  but  as  they  had  never  been 
worked  upon  by  the  scoundrels  who  stirred  up  the  Warner\^ 


Agbnt  Wrioht  and  Farmer  Barnks. 
(The  latter  carrying-  three  old  women  of  San  Felipe.) 
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Ranch  Indians  to  rebellion,  they  opposed  only  a  passive  resist- 
ance. Dr.  Wright  gave  them  till  noon  to  think  the  matter  over. 
When  the  junta  was  re-convened  the  Indians  were  stubborn  as 
ever.  Some  locked  their  houses  and  several  women  gathered  up 
blankets  and  a  few  other  articles  and  took  to  the  brush.  These 
were  soon  brought  back,  however,  and  finding  argument  useless. 
Dr.  Wright  broke  in  the  door  of  the  captain's  house  and  ordered 
the  teamsters  to  begin  loading  the  property  within. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  perceived  that,  though  gentle  and 
patient,  the  agent  meant  to  carry  out  his  orders,  they  were 
reasonable  enough  to  agree  to  his  suggestion  that  they  had 


Old  Cienega  Man. 
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better  help  in  the  packing  of  their  effects ;  and  they  promptly 
fell  to.  Everything  that  they  wished  to  take  along,  no  matter 
how  worthless  (and  only  those  who  know  that  little  hamlet  can 
realize  the  nature  of  its  personal  property),  was  carefully  packed 
upon  the  wagons — rickety  chairs,  benches,  tables  and  beds,  cats 
and  dogs,  hens,  the  stone  mortars,  metates,  the  cracked  and 
grimy  cooking  pots — everything  was  patiently  and  carefully 
gathered  up. 

Dr.  Wright's  posse  consisted  of  Mr.  Barnes,  the  superintend- 
ent of  farming  for  the  Indians,  and  three  Indian  police  (Martin 
Jauro  from  the  Agency,  Salvador  Duro  of  Mesa  Grande,  and 
Will  Pablo  from  Banning),  with  the  teamsters.  No  disreputable 
outsiders  were  called  upon  to  assist  the  Government  in  enforcing 
its  mandates  as  toward  its  wards. 
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Dbsbrtbd  Houses,  Hot  Springs. 
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As  soon  as  this  miscellaneous  loading  was  completed,  the  cara- 
van started  on  the  seventy-five  mile  journey,  camping  that  night 
at  Mrs.  Page's,  where  rations  were  issued  to  the  Indians.  The 
next  day  Warner's  Ranch  was  crossed,  and  the  party  camped  at 
Oak  Grove.  Temecula  was  the  end  of  the  third  day's  journey  ; 
and  at  noon  of  the  fourth  day  the  exiles  came  into  Pala.     The 
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Indians  picked  out  a  camping  site,  their  goods  were  unloaded, 
and  the  pitching  of  tents,  supplied  them  by  Government,  began 
— along  the  beautiful  little  river  of  San  Luis  Rey. 

There  are  now  about  135  Indians  at  Pala,  counting  the  fifteen 
families  from  San  Felipe.  The  latter,  though  sad  at  the  loss 
of  their  beloved,  if  worthless,  desert  home,  still  retain  the 
dignity  and  law-abiding  spirit  which  also  marked  the  Warner's 
Ranch  Indians  until  they  were  stirred  up  to  insubordination  by 
disreputable  whites,  and  encouraged  therein  by  ill-advised 
ofl&cials.  The  Pala  reservation  contains  3,438  acres  of  land, 
mostly  good,  besides  some  5,000  acres  of  public  land  added  to  it 
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Catalina— Old  Cienega  Basket  Maker.      Photo  by  E.  H.  Davis 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  same  commission  which  pur- 
chased the  reservation.  The  latter  land  is  of  little  worth  ex- 
cept for  grazing,  bee-range,  fuel  and  a  "  fence  "  against  crowd- 
ing whites.  Such  a  reservation  is  adequate  to  support  comfort- 
ably three  or  four  times  the  number  of  Indians  now  upon  it ;  so 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  Indians  should  not  prosper  hand- 
somely. It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  they  will  have 
direct  supervision.  The  Mission  agency  has,  for  years,  been 
impossible  of  proper  administration  because  of  its  very  size.  It 
covered  from  the  Tule  River  to  the  Mexican  line  some  500 
miles  ;  and  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  agent  to  give 
it  the  attention  made  imperative  by  the  worthless  character  of 
nearly  all  the  reservations  and  their  remoteness  from  civiliza- 
tion.    The  agency  has  now  been  divided ;  Dr.  Wright,  whose 
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tact,  patience,  and  conscientiousness  have  long:  made  the  best  of 
an  impossible  task,  retaining:  the  northern  jurisdiction ;  while 
Mr.  Shell,  who  comes  with  an  excellent  reputation,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  more  southerly  reservations,  with  his  headquar- 
ters in  Pala,  where  he  is  now  striving:  to  undo  the  mischief  done 
by  the  ill-advised  or  unscrupulous,  who  have  between  them 
manag^ed  to  g:et  the  Warner's  Ranch  Indians  into  a  serious 
tangle.  An  honest  and  competent  man  on  the  ground,  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  and  with  the  material  advantages  that 
have  been  secured  for  these  Indians,  can  make  a  model  reserva- 
tion at  Pala ;  and  the  people  of  Southern  California,  to  whose 
deep  and  general  interest  in  the  case  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  due,  will  watch  with  interest  and  expectantly  for  such 
an  outcome. 
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By  CHARLES  KEELER. 

HERE  is  a  little  half-moon  cove  not  far  to  the 

northeast    of    Papeete,   where  I   have    spent 

many  a  happy  hour  watching  the   breaking 

waves  by  day  and  by  night,  in  fair  weather  and  in 

storm.    The  surrounding  shore  is  raised  only  six  or 

f  eight  feet  above  the  water,  and  far  and  near  the  eye 

^  rests  upon  masses  of  swaying  palm  trees.  There  is  a 
never-ceasing  diapason  of  the  booming  surf  as  it 
strikes  on  the  coral  reef  in  breakers,  whose  white 
line  sweeps  around  the  cove  like  a  mighty  break- 
water. When  the  trade-wind  is  light,  especially  in 
the  early  morning,  the  reef  is  little  more  than  a 
dash  of  chalk  upon  the  blue  of  ocean,  and  the  sound 
of  the  breaking  waters  is  hushed  to  a  deep  bass  hum ;  but 
with  advancing  day  the  breeze  freshens  and  the  waves  tumble 
and  crash  in  white  rollers,  hurling  the  spray  far  up  as  they  lift 
in  mighty  chorus  the  sonorous  chant  of  the  sea.  Right  oppo- 
site the  center  of  the  cove  is  a  break  in  the  reef,  where  the 
ocean  swell  penetrates  the  lagoon  until  its  last  throbs  are  spent 
upon  the  sandy  shore.  The  Fautaua  River,  pouring  its  cur- 
rent of  fresh  water  into  the  sea  at  this  point,  has  killed  the  tiny 
builders  of  this  mighty  wall,  leaving  a  passage  through  which 
the  largest  ships  may  safely  sail  from  the  ocean  into  the  lagoon, 
and  around  the  point  into  Papeete  Bay. 

There  is  a  small  village  of  natives  upon  this  beach — wanderers 
from  another  island  who  have  settled  here — and  its  inhabitants 
with  their  homes,  few  though  they  be,  add  not  a  little  to  the 

'^'Illustrated  from  drawinirs  by  Louise  M.  Keeler. 
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interest  and  picturesquenes8  of  the  reg^ion.  They  are  fisher- 
men, these  men  of  Arorai,  skilled  in  the  capture  of  the  dolphin, 
the  bonita,  and  the  flyingf-fish.  Their  villag^e  cannot  be  called 
neat  or  inviting^,  but  it  has  none  of  the  repulsive  surroundings 
of  native  fishing^  settlements  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  little  thatched  huts,  or  sheds,  are  scattered  irreg^u- 
larly  just  back  of  the  sandy  beach,  with  canoes  in  front  of  them, 
and  cocoanut  and  burau  trees  for  shade.  I  never  passed  this  little 
cluster  of  frail  homes  without  receiving  a  hearty  salutation  from 
the  people  who  lounged  about  under  the  burau  trees.  Now  and 
again  I  found  them  eating  their  simple  meal  on  the  beach,  or 
leisurely  at  work  on  their  fishing  tackle,  or  making  baskets  to 
hold  fish,  or,  more  frequently,  absorbed  in  a  game  of  cards. 

It  is  suprising  to  find  their  children  happy  with  so  few  amuse- 
ments. Like  their  elders,  they  are  fond  of  card  playing  ;  in- 
deed, most  of  their  games  seem  to  be  imitations  of  the  sports 
or  occupations  of  the  grown  folk.  I  have  seen,  once  or  twice,  a 
number  of  small  boys  playing  with  a  rude  model  of  a  canoe,  but 
the  girls  seem  to  know  nothing  of  dolls.  They  are  so  good- 
natured  that  little  is  needed  to  content  them.  Swimming  is  the 
greatest  joy  of  all  the  children,  and  in  the  water  they  are  like 
so  many  porpoises,  jumping  and  splashing,  diving  and  shrieking 
in  their  merry  play.  They  delight  in  the  surf,  and  when  it  rolls 
high,  a  dozen  or  more  little  heads  may  frequently  be  seen  like 
so  many  burnt  corks  bobbing  about  on  the  waves.  As  a  big 
roller  advances  toward  them,  they  all  dive  into  it  and  then  come 
sweeping  back  upon  the  sandy  beach.  After  bathing  in  the 
sea  the  children  all  run  to  the  river  for  a  fresh-water  dip,  and 
here  they  have  a  royal  time,  swimming  under  water  until  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  they  would  never  reappear.  Indeed,  as  a 
general  rule,  all  the  natives,  old  and  young  alike,  prefer  to 
swim  in  fresh  water  ;  hence  the  mouth  of  the  Pautaua  River  is 
the  public  bathing  place  for  the  entire  settlement.     WhenOthe 
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river  is  swollen  by  storms,  the  older  people  go  up  the  stream 
and  swim  down  in  the  swift  current,  yelling  like  mad  men  as 
they  are  shot  toward  the  sea.  At  such  times  the  children  fre- 
quent smaller  streams,  where  they  are  carried  along:  with  great 
velocity  upon  banana  stumps.  Mothers  go  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  wash  their  clothes,  taking  their  children  with  them  to 
swim  meanwhile ;  thither,  too,  people  carry  their  gourds  for 
drinking  water. 

The  only  sport  in  which  I  have  seen  the  children  engaged 
that  resembled  the  games  of  home,  was  playing  at  war.  A 
party  of  boys  had  dug  two  pits  on  the  sea-beach,  piling  up  sand, 
drift-wood  and  cocoanut  husks  into  earthworks  some  forty  feet 
apart,  using  dried  cocoanut  branches  for  flags.  From  these 
forts  they  made  occasional  sallies,  using  handfuls  of  sand  for 
ammunition  ;  but  the  attacks  were  not  very  spirited,  and  gener- 
ally ended  in  a  wrestling  match  in  which  everybody  tumbled  on 
everybody  else,  and  the  opposing  factions  became  hopelessly 
mixed. 

The  natives  exercise  great  ingenuity  in  catching  fish  about 
this  lagoon,  and  make  use  of  a  variety  of  devices.  While  I 
was  walking  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fautaua  River  one  sultry 
morning,  an  athletic  young  man  passed  me  carrying  a  fish 
spear — a  long  pole  ending  in  a  cluster  of  iron  barbs.  He  wore 
only  a  pdreu  fastened  snugly  about  his  loins,  and  as  he  came  to 
a  low  ridge  of  coral  projecting  into  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  he  walked  out  upon  it  with  the  surf  tumbling  about 
him,  sometimes  only  ankle  deep  and  again  curling  about  his 
waist.  There  he  stood,  poised  like  a  bronze  statue,  his  spear 
in  readiness  as  he  leaned  forward  to  strike.  In  this  primitive 
way  many  fish  are  caught,  not  only  along  shore,  but  out  on  the 
half-submerged  barrier-reef,  where  the  ocean  waves  leap  in 
towering  bursts  of  spray. 

After  a  heavy  storm,  when  the  river  is  much  swollen,  num- 
bers of  natives,  including  a  few  women,  wade  along  shore  in 
water  above  their  knees  and  whip  the  stream  with  bamboo  poles 
and  artificial  flies,  or  with  hooks  baited  with  shrimp.  Thus 
they  catch  the  silvery  little  ndto  or  the  black  oopu^  two  fresh 
water  fish  which  are  much  esteemed.  I  have  seen  whole  parties 
fishing  in  this  way,  casting  their  lines  like  veritable  disciples  of 
Izaak  Walton,  while  the  river  swept  by  them  in  an  angry  flood. 

During  low  water  the  women  often  catch  these  fish  in  baskets. 
One  morning  I  saw  four  old  crones  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Fautaua  River,  and  after  throwing  aside  a  few  superfluous  gar- 
ments, walk  deliberately  into  the  midstream  like  four  water- 
witches.     Two  of  them  had  big  clubs  and  the  other  two  carried 
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light-meshed,  open-mouthed  baskets  tapering:  in  the  form  of 
blunt  cones.  They  walked  in  a  row  up  stream,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  fish.  As  soon  as  a  school  was  espied,  the 
baskets  were  submerged  and  the  two  club-wielders  splashed  the 
water  vigorously  to  drive  the  fish  into  them.  After  two  or  three 
unsuccessful  attempts,  one  of  the  women  lifted  her  basket  with 
a  quick  motion  and  a  fish  was  seen  flopping  in  the  bottom.  The 
successful  fishermaiden,  her  gray  locks  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
hurried  to  the  shore,  beat  her  fish  to  death  with  a  stone  and  re- 
turned to  her  place  in  the  row,  after  passing  her  prize  to  one  of 
the  club-women  who  carried  a  basket  on  her  arm.  How  those 
four  old  natives  enjoyed  the  sport,  laughing  and  screaming  in 
glee  I 

In  the  course  of  one  of  my  rambles  upon  the  beach  I  encoun- 


Bathing  in  Hamuta  River,  Tahiti. 

tered  a  fine  old  fisherman — a  half-caste  Tahitian  named  Davie, 
who  speaks  excellent  English.  I  learned  that  he  was  not  an 
Arorai  by  an  almost  unpardonable  blunder.  Meeting  him  on 
the  strand  the  day  after  the  villagers  had  indulged  in  a  carouse 
I  remarked  that  I  had  not  seen  him  at  the  celebration.  He  pro- 
fessed the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  until  I 
pointed  to  the  cluster  of  huts  on  the  beach  and  explained  that 
the  inhabitants  had  been  making  merry  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

'*  Oh,"  he  replied,  *' It  must  have  been  those  working 
people  I " 

His  own  home  was  slightly  removed  from  the  Arorais  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  little  creek  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
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bhore.  He  is  a  dauntless  fisherman,  sailine:  in  his  stout  dugout 
canoe  through  the  pass  into  the  open  sea,  and  spending*  the 
entire  day  miles  off  shore  in  pursuit  of  dolphin.  I  have  watched 
him  coming  in  from  the  day's  fishing  of  an  afternoon,  his 
square  sail  at  first  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  white 
comber  on  the  blue  sea.  As  he  nears  the  beach,  he  jumps  into 
the  water  and  steadies  his  heavy  dugout  by  holding  on  the  out- 
rigger. Then  someone  comes  down  from  the  village  to  help 
him  and  they  put  pieces  of  dry  cocoanut  branches  under  the 
keel,  slowly  working  the  boat  higher  on  the  shore  with  every 
lift  of  the  waves.     Presently  they  remove  the  day's  catch  of 
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dolphin — half  a  dozen  great  creatures,  each  four  or  five  feet 
long,  with  high  foreheads  and  but  a  remnant  of  their  splendid 
coloring  left.  The  yellow  of  the  head  and  tail,  the  deep  blue  of 
the  dorsal  fin  and  back,  the  white  breast  dotted  with  blue,  are 
all  there,  but  all  dull  and  subdued,  their  vivid  splendor  passing 
with  life.  The  dolphin  is  caught  with  a  hook  of  pearl  shell  on 
a  heavy  line,  and  it  requires  a  stout  man  with  steady  nerves  to 
battle  with  one  at  the  same  time  that  he  sails  his  craft  alone 
upon  the  open  sea. 

The  bonita,  or  auhdpe  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  also  caught 
with  hook  and  line  beyond  the  lagoon,  or  it  may  be  speared  on 
the  reef.     Davie  tells  me  that  he  always  knows  when  to  go  fish- 
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Tub  Dolphin  Fisuekman. 


ing  by  watching"  the  sea  birds,  as  the  schools  of  small  fish  on 
which  they  feed  are  invariably  attended  by  a  horde  of  hungry 
pursuers.  So  he  sits  there  upon  the  strand,  smoking  his  cigar- 
ettes, and  waiting  for  the  birds  to  summon  him  to  his  task. 

Flying-fish  are  caught  at  night  with  a  torch  and  net.  These 
strange  creatures  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  tropic  seas, 
possessed  as  they  are  of  such  extraordinary  power  of  sustaining: 
themselves  in  the  air.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  over  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  back  is  a  dark  blue  color  and  the  belly  is 
white,  these  hues  no  doubt  aiding  them  not  a  little  to  elude  their 
pursuers,  the  dolphin  and  the  bonita.  But  their  main  reliance 
for  escape  is  the  unparalleled  development  of  their  fins  into 
wings,  enabling  them  when  closely  pressed  to  leap  into  the  air 
and  whiz  above  the  crests  of  the  waves  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
more. 
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Drag-nets  are  used  by  the  natives,  and  the  hauling  of  the  seine 
is  the  event  of  the  day  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon.  The  nets  are 
always  hung  up  to  dry  on  the  burau  trees  and  add  another  touch 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  village.  In  their  nets  they  catch 
the  oarde^  a  kind  of  mackerel,  the  attire^  a  small  bony  fish,  and 
the  ilhiy  or  red  mullet.  The  last-named  they  frequently  spear 
at  night  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  moon. 
Sharks  are  eaten  by  the  natives  with  as  much  avidity  as  fish 
grateful  upon  more  fastidious  palates.  I  saw  one  man  going 
home  with  a  squid  dangling  from  his  spear,  and  looking  well 
satisfied  with  his  morning's  catch.  Indeed,  they  argue,  what 
can  be  unclean  that  comes  out  of  the  sea  ? 

After  a  storm,  many  curious  and  beautiful  shells  are  to  be 
found  on  the  beach,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point,  and 
it  gives  one  a  strange  sensation  to  pick  up  rare  forms  that  have 
hitherto  seemed  to  emanate  only  from  a  curiosity  store.  I  never 
could  feel  quite  assured  that  I  was  not  robbing  someone  when  I 
filled  my  pockets  with  them,  and  half  expected,  on  rounding  the 
point,  to  see  old  Father  Neptune  standing  there  with  his  hand 
outstretched  for  a  Chile  dollar  for  the  goods  I  had  filched  from 
his  counter.  But  the  great  collectors  of  shells  are  the  hermit 
crabs.  Anything  with  a  cavity,  into  which  they  can  retreat, 
suffices  them,  and  it  is  comical  indeed  to  see  a  whole  concho- 
logical  collection  get  up  and  walk  across  the  sand.  They  assem- 
ble  in   merry   parties   about    some   bit   of    refuse,    and,    when 
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menaced,  take  to  their  leg^s.  If  hotly  pursued,  they  instantly 
subside  ;  and  when  one  of  the  shells,  lately  so  animated,  is 
picked  up,  no  sign  of  life  is  visible  but  the  big  claw  of  the  crab 
tightly  closing  the  door  of  his  house.  If  the  shell  is  held 
quietly  in  hand  for  a  few  moments,  the  big  claw  is  cautiously 
thrust  out  to  try  the  effect  of  a  pinch,  and  then  follow  a  lot  of 
little  claws  and  two  big  eyes  on  stalks.  With  a  quick  motion  it 
is  possible  to  catch  all  the  claws  and  draw  the  creature  out,  but 
it  requires  much  careful  manipulation  to  pull  out  the  crab  with- 
out allowing  it,  like  one  of  Bo-peep's  sheep,  to  leave  its  tail  be- 
hind it.  I  have  robbed  many  a  hermit  crab  of  its  home  (wanted 
for  my  collection)  in  this  fashion,  and  turned  it  loose  on  the 
beach  to  look  for  another. 

There  is  another  small  crab  on  the  beach— a  black  fellow — 
which  darts  across  the  strand  with  the  rapidity  of  a  spider.  In 
the  dry  sand,  a  little  removed  from  the  water,  dwell  the  curious 
land  crabs — great  fellows,  comically  clumsy,  but  most  unex- 
pectedly agile  upon  occasion.  They  make  big  holes  in  the 
sand,  at  the  entrances  to  which  they  pose  themselves,  gazing  at 
each  passerby  with  gravely  impassive  features.  My  wife  once 
had  a  semicircle  of  them  watching  her  out  of  their  pop-eyes,  as 
she  sat  quietly  sketching,  but  as  soon  as  the  natives,  equally 
curious,  began  to  collect  about  the  spot,  the  crabs  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  their  holes. 

[to  be  concluded.] 
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By  JEANNETTE  CAMPBELL, 

^N  atmosphere  of  dreams  and  sea-winds  blended, 
A  shimmering  strand,  a  flashing  opal  spray, 
A  sound  of  cypresses  that  talk  together 
Of  things  long  passed  away. 
Worn,  crooked  streets,  that  stroll  in  languid  leisure 
To  meet  the  old-time-scarred,  time-traveled  road 
Along  whose  length,  in  days  gone  by,  the  currents 
Of  other  nations  flowed. 

Old  houses — balconied,  red-tiled  and  stuccoed— 
Still  fragrant  with  the  glaniiour  of  Castile, 
Upon  whose  crumbling  walls  and  tangled  gardens 
The  Past  has  set  its  seal. 

Across  the  years  the  tramp  of  herds  is  throbbing, 
The  gay  vaquero*s  song  is  on  the  air  ; 
The  old  rooms  thrill  with  sound  of  mirth  and  music, 
Untouched  by  time  or  care. 
Carmel  re-echoes  with  the  tones  of  Serra, 
The  rusted  cannon  flnds  its  voice  again. 
And  in  the  Bay  a  galleon  casts  anchor 
With  messages  from  Spain. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Thb  Rbcokd  Black  Sea  Bass— 425  Pounds. 

Cauirht  at  Catalina,  California,  Anirust  26, 1903,  by  Ed.  Llewellyn,  with  16-oz.  rod, 

24-8trand  line,  in  40  minutes. 


Photo  by  Lovick  Brothers 
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THE  LOST  MINE  OF  FISHERMAN'S  PEAK. 

By  MARY  AUSTIN. 

■  ISHERM  AN  S  PEAK  lie8  southward  and  solitary 
from  the  hig^h  Sierras,  a  noble  dome  of  granite 
above  a  little,  old,  weazened  remnant  of  hills, 
looking  well  over  the  brown  shoulders  of  Pana- 
mint  and  the  valley  of  the  Bitter  Lake.  It 
looks  east  and  south  over  a  g^reat  waste  of 
sand  and  scrub,  over  the  white  road  where  the 
ore  wag'ons  creak  througfh  crawling:  heaps  of  dust,  over  the  dim 
purple  barrows  that  fence  that  quarter  of  the  western  world. 
Near  by  it,  under  shrunken  and  impotent  foothills,  huddles  the 
sometime  busy  villag^e  of  Three  Pines,  where,  as  in  a  pool  of 
slack  water,  harbors  the  drift  of  that  wild  tide  of  mining:  life 
that  eddies  fitfully  yet  in  the  borders  of  the  Coso  Hills. 

Here,  when  the  days  are  long:,  and  no  one  is  passing:  in  the 
street,  when  there  is  no  sound  louder  than  the  squawking:  of  the 
village  hens  or  the  dropping  of  ripe  fruit  in  the  orchards  round 
about,  and  nothing  more  insistent  than  the  gurgle  of  the 
hydrant  where  it  runs  into  the  horse-trough  at  the  end  of  the 
village  street — here,  from  dropt  hints  of  talk,  reminiscence  and 
speculation,  one  gathers  the  gist  of  more  tales,  and  better,  than 
are  written. 

The  nature  of  a  land  determines  in  some  wise  the  manner  of 
the  life  there.  This  is  a  large  country,  with  few  and  far-be- 
tween oases  of  richness  and  greenness.  One  may  take  days' 
journeys  in  it  and  not  come  by  any  place  or  occasion  whereby 
men  might  live;  and  other  days  stumble  upon  the  wealth  of 
dreams.  Weeks  on  end  the  traveler  finds  no  towns  nor  places 
where  towns  could  be,  and  then  drops  suddenly  into  close  hives 
of  men,  digging,  jostling,  fighting,  drinking,  lusting  and  re- 
joicing. Every  story  of  that  country  is  colored  by  the  fashion 
of  the  life  there  ;  breaking  up  in  swift,  passionate  intervals 
between  long,  dun  stretches,  like  the  land  that  out  of  hot  sinks 
of  desolation  heaves  up  great  bulks  of  granite  ranges  with  opal 
shadows  playing  in  their  shining,  snow-piled  curves. 

It  is  so  far  from  the  common  ways  of  men  by  distance,  and 
the  manner  of  living,  that  nothing  disturbs  it  not  native  to  the 
soil.  Doctrines,  schisms,  wars,  politics,  the  trumpets  of  re- 
form never  reach  it ;  only  the  hankering  for  gold  and  the  covet- 
ing of  women — with  the  rages,  sacrifices,  hatreds,  .jealousies 
and  retributions  that  play  about  these — quicken  the  blood  at 
Three  Pines.  No  man  was  ever  known  to  die  out  of  his  bed  in 
that  country,  except  some  woman  or  some  mine  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  ;  and  no  ghost  walks  there  that  has  not  like  cause  for 
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his  unease.  And  no  mine  has  so  much  laid  to  it  of  the  killinfr  of 
men  and  the  love  of  women  as  the  lost  mine  of  Fisherman's 
Peak. 

THB  MiNB  '^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  known  of  the  mine  was  in  the  time 

AND  HOW  when  there  rioted  through  that  country  a  (p-eat  body  of 

IT  WAS  w>sT.  mining  men  drawn  off  from  the  dwindling  diggings  of 
California  and  Nevada,  and  to  that  quarter,  by  the  report  of 
the  marvelous  strikes  of  Panamint  and  the  Cerro  Gordo.  They 
raged  up  and  down  the  passes  of  the  hills,  man-hunting  and 
mine-hunting  with  equal  good  will,  and  poured  into  Three  Pines 
for  drinking  and  gaming  what  time  their  means  allowed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  time,  the  times  were  good.  Flour 
was  twenty  dollars  a  sack,  and  eggs  two  dollars  a  dozen,  hard 
to  come  by  at  that ;  and  no  man  when  he  had  put  down  a  coin 
asked  for  change.  There  were  five  saloons  in  Three  Pines,  all 
going  at  a  roaring  blast,  when  on  the  bar  of  one  of  them  ap- 
peared one  morning,  among  the  glasses  and  the  dice,  a  spar  of 
rotten  white  quartz  shot  through  with  lumps  and  streaks  of 
gold.  At  that  time  the  characteristic  ore  of  each  of  the  large 
mines  was  as  well  known  to  every  miner  as  his  neighbor's  face, 
and  this  was  like  no  other.  The  news  spread  ;  deputations  ar- 
rived from  the  other  saloons  to  see  and  handle  the  wonder,  and 
question  the  barkeeper,  who  kept  a  discreet,  unwinking  silence. 
But  it  was  no  such  mystery  by  noon  the  next  day,  when  a 
drunken  Indian  was  observed  trying  to  barter  a  handful  of  the 
precious  specimens  for  a  sack  of  flour.  An  Indian  mine  I  Pos- 
sible riches,  probable  tragedy — and  Romance  1  All  Three  Pines 
lost  its  head. 

The  Indians  in  the  campoodie  back  of  the  town — Paiutes, 
still  savage  and  embittered — were  made  more  comfortable  in  the 
next  three  days,  by  gifts  of  blankets  and  canned  stuff,  than 
they  had  expected  to  be  this  side  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  ;  and  were  much  too  drunk  for  several  days  to  give  any 
intelligent  account  of  themselves.  But  nothing  transpired. 
Altogether  there  leaked  out,  and  into  the  hands  of  miners, 
specimens  of  the  gold-shot  quartz  to  the  amount  of  a  bucketful, 
and  many  false  clues ;  for  about  that  time  set  out  secretly,  by 
night,  a  dozen  or  more  prospecting  parties  in  divers  directions, 
returning  in  a  week  or  so,  bootless  and  disgusted. 

At  that  time,  also,  there  was  no  Indian  dared  stir  out  of  his 
tracks  but  found  himself  shadowed  by  a  white  man.  Neverthe- 
less, by  some  means,  bits  of  the  ''Indian  Mine"  quartz  con- 
tinued to  circulate  in  the  camp  intermittently  for  the  space  of 
two  years.  During  that  time  never  an  Indian  was  brought  to 
the  crude  justice  of  a  mining  camp,  that  was  not  proffered  better 
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shift  if  he  would  discover  the  place  of  the  ledgre.  It  is  probable 
that  very  few  of  the  Indians  ever  knew,  but  finally  it  appeared 
one  did.  Upon  that  errand  he  set  out  with  six  miners  secretly, 
and  not  one  of  the  seven  was  seen  or  heard  of  alive  ag^ain. 
This  much  came  to  the  surface,  by  way  of  the  campoodie,  that 
they  came  to  their  end  either  by  treachery  of  the  guide,  or  the 
wrath  of  the  tribesmen,  on  the  slope  of  Fisherman's  Peak. 
Once  after  that,  Kern  River  Jim,  a  scout  notably  under  the 
protection  of  the  Government,  agreed  to  guide  a  party  of  white 
men,  not  to  the  mine  but  to  that  vicinity.  He  went  up  Fisher- 
man's Peak  and  all  around  it  in  seven  days,  returning  to  the 
point  of  starting — but  no  mine. 

**  The  feet  of  the  white  men  have  been  over  it,  but  the  eyes 
have  not  seen,"  said  the  Paiute,  and  quitted  them  where  they 
stood.  Well,  you  may  guess  they  were  back  over  that  trail  with 
the  greatest  imaginable  caution.  But  to  no  purpose.  So  by 
such  hints  and  helps,  and  by  the  glimmering  bits  that  came  up 
from  time  to  time  in  barter  with  the  Indians,  the  story  of  the 
mine  was  kept  alive  until  the  last  pitiful  rebellion  of  the 
Paiutes  ended  in  the  death  of  the  most  part  of  their  fighting 
men.  After  that  time  no  more  of  the  white  quartz  came  into 
Three  Pines  from  any  source  whatever. 

Some  years  later  a  squaw-man  from  Darwin  way,  reporting 
what  his  woman  had  told  him  for  love,  organized  a  party  to 
prospect  for  a  certain  forked  pine  blasted  by  lightning,  which 
she  recalled  as  a  landmark  upon  journeys  from  which  her  people 
had  returned  with  the  crumbling  quartz.  It  is  reported  that, 
though  the  squaw-man  found  the  blasted  pine,  he  got  nothing 
for  his  pains.  It  served,  however,  to  keep  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  prospectors  the  hope  of  the  ''  Indian  Mine,"  until  new  dis- 
coveries further  south  drew  them  out  of  that  country,  and  the 
affair  came  up  no  more  (except  in  talk)  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
years. 

About  the  time  all  Three  Pines  wagged  with  excite- 
ment over  a  handful  of  nuggets  and  rotten  quartz.  Hank     guadai,upb. 
Sturgess,  freighting  in  from  the  dim,  hot  valley  of  Salt 
Wells,  saw  in  the  blue  dawn  three  coyotes  trotting  in  narrowing 
circles  about  a  long  heap  on  the  sand,  lying  out  about  200  yards 
from  the  road.    At  times  it  seemed  to  stir,  and  then  did  not. 
The  small  wind  that  creeps  along  the  surface  of  desert  sands 
blew  upon  it,  and  made  a  flutter  as  of  garments. 

'^  Lord  I  "  said  Hank,  halting  his  eighteen  mules,  and  then 
the  sweat  broke  out  on  his  tanned  forehead  to  hear  the  morning 
stillness  pierced  by  a  pin-point  wail.  The  woman  lay  face 
downward  where  she  had  fallen  from  illness  (or  drunkenness. 
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perfaaps)  dead  in  the  smother  of  her  own  g^arments  and  the 
sand.  On  her  back,  in  its  basket,  the  three-months  baby  waked 
and  cried.  Hank  knew  who  she  was,  well  enougrh — a  Paiute 
woman  who  had  been  as  wife  to  a  miner  down  Panamint  way. 
He,  when  he  had  worked  out  his  claim,  passed  on  to  other  digr- 
gingrs,  with  no  thoug^ht  given  to  the  woman  or  her  child  ;  it  was 
a  common  fashion  of  the  time.  When  Sturgess  found  her,  the 
woman^s  face  was  turned  towards  home. 

The  teamster  carried  the  body  on  to  the  wash  of  Grapevine, 
where  he  buried  it,  properly  bushed  and  stoned  to  keep  the 
coyotes  from  it ;  the  child,  for  want  of  a  better  shift,  he  carried 
to  the  Senora  Lopez,  washer-woman-at-large  for  the  camp  of 
Three  Pines.  The  Senora,  who  was  fat  and  indolent  and  un- 
wholesome, made  much  of  her  condescension  in  mothering  the 
''half-breed  brat,"  whom  she  named  Guadalupe,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  exacting  contributions  from  soft-hearted  miners.  The 
two  became  in  a  manner  a  charge  upon  the  camp. 

The  child  grew  up  bright  and  strong  and  shapely,  choosing 
her  own  way  of  life.  There  were  plenty  to  tell  her  who  she 
was  ;  the  Senora  Lopez,  for  one — who  extolled  herself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  child's  possible  pride,  and  her  mother's  people  at 
the  campoodie.  Guadalupe  was  much  among  the  wickiups  until 
she  was  ten  years  old  and  the  Lopez  woman  died.  Then  Mrs. 
Hacket,  of  the  Front  Street  Boarding  House,  adopted  her  in  a 
purely  missionary  spirit. 

Mrs.  Hacket  was  a  New  Hampshire  woman  with  convictions, 
no  race  prejudice  and  no  tact.  She  made  no  odds  of  the  child's 
being  half  white,  sentber  to  school  and  had  her  taught  to  play 
on  the  melodeon  ;  taught  her  to  work,  too,  after  a  fashion,  but 
never  came  into  so  much  as  the  borderland  of  her  hot  little 
heart.  So  by  dint  of  these  things  Guadalupe  got  through 
seventeen  plain  years  in  which  Three  Pines  left  oflf  being  a 
camp  and  became  a  town  ;  and  the  lost  mine  of  Fisherman's 
Peak  one  of  its  traditions. 

Then,  for  the  reason  that  she  was  young  and  beautiful  in  a 
dark  fashion,  and  had  come  to  the  full  power  of  womanhood,  or 
for  no  reason  at  all,  she  began  to  love  Castle  ton,  the  smooth- 
mannered  faro-dealer  and  professional  gambler  of  those  parts. 
For  her,  who  had  known  only  miners  and  teamsters,  he  was,  by 
all  the  standards  she  had,  the  finest  gentleman  she  had  known. 
Before  him  she  paraded  her  young  attractions  with  the  abandon 
of  perfect  unsophistication.  For  all  of  which  ''  goings  on," 
Mrs.  Hacket  corrected  her  with  a  scourging  tongue.  It  is  a 
pity  good  women  should  be  so  hard  ;  one  would  think  they 
might  afford  the  larger  compassion.     Doubly  a  pity  that  they 
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should  be  so  often  so  unwise.  It  was  at  the  tide  of  the  year  when 
the  spring  whimpers  in  young:  blood,  that  accusation  and  re- 
crimination between  Mrs.  Racket  and  Guadalupe  reached  a 
point  that  the  girl's  nerves,  always  keyed  to  the  high  pitch  of 
expectancy  in  those  days,  were  not  able  to  bear.  So  at  the  last 
she  broke  out  crying,  with  great,  dry  gasps  like  a  hunted 
creature,  not  feeling  herself  at  fault,  and  burst  out  through  the 
door  into  the  dusk  of  the  spring  evening ;  then,  as  some  re- 
minder of  her  Sunday  teachings  came  back  to  her,  and  timed 
with  the  hot  impulse  of  her  blood,  she  stripped  off  her  shoes 
and  flung  them  back  across  the  threshold,  before  she  ran  lightly 
up  the  trail.  There,  an  hour  afterward,  Castleton  followed 
her,  having  some  inkling  of  the  situation,  as,  in  fact,  had  every 
gossip  in  Three  Pines.  He  found  her  face  downward  in  the 
long,  sweet  grass  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa  where  the  trail  turns 
off  toward  the  little  leafy  huts  of  the  campoodie  ;  and  there  he 
comforted  her  between  the  blossoms  and  the  grass,  until  the 
young  moon  came  up  and  trod  softly  on  the  hills. 

So— as  you  understand  —  Castleton  carried  the    girl     'rmnrvfiv 
away  to  Portago,  where  there  were  better  pickings  for  of  th« 

his  particular  trade.    They  came  back   again   in  the  trail. 

svimmer  of  that  year  to  Three  Pines,  Guadalupe  going  un- 
ashamed, glorious  in  sumptuous  clothing  and  the  high  pulse  of 
young  delight. 

You  will  not  understand ;  but  tAey  understand,  who  have 
walked  that  path,  how  she  trod  with  it  with  a  pure  heart.  But 
with  whatever  heart,  one  comes  very  quickly  to  the  end  of 
such  treading.  It  was  nearly  a  year  from  the  time  Guadalupe 
began  to  be  known  as  ^^  Mrs.  Castleton,''  and  the  spring  came 
on  thick  and  warm.  She  sat  in  the  dance-hall  of  the  **  Same 
Old  Luck,"  talking  to  the  pianist  there,  dressed  in  the  tawny 
yellows  that  so  became  her,  laughing  as  she  talked,  but  half 
turning,  as  her  habit  was,  never  quite  to  lose  sight  of  Castleton, 
who  was  gaming  idly  with  two  Cerro  Gordo  men.  The  door 
was  open,  to  let  in  the  warm  spring  afternoon  and  a  sweet  smell 
of  blossoming  vines  that  mixed  with  the  sickly  odors  of  the 
saloon. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  outside,  and  Guadalupe 
looked  up  from  her  bright  reflection  in  the  piano  lid  to  see  two 
strangers  alighting  from  dusty,  road-weary  horses  at  the  door. 
Idle  curiosity  satisfied,  she  looked  back  smiling  at  Castleton, 
since  strangers  were  his  particular  good  fortune,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  gone.  It  was  no  surprise,  but  a  vague  unease 
she  felt  when  he  did  not  come  to  his  room  at  all  that  night. 
Often,    when   the  game  was  good,  he  sat  on  into  the  small 
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hours.  But  when  those  hours  were  come,  she  woke  out  of 
dreams  of  him — never  again  to  have  sweet  sleep,  or  restful, 
while  she  lived.  Castleton  was  there  in  the  room,  hag^rard, 
hurried,  anxious,  packing  a  portmanteau  deftly. 

Guadalupe  was  out  beside  him,  helping  with  never  a  sound. 
It  was  over  so  soon — the  hurried  movements — a  word  of  explan- 
ation :  the  two  strangers  men  on  his  track  for  a  thing  done  in 
Calaveras  a  year  before — one  kiss — another — ah,  never  no  more, 
no  more  1 

*'  I  will  get  down  to  the  bay,"  he  said.  "  I  will  send  for  you 
when  I  have  money."    And  so,  good-bye. 

There  were  harder  things  to  come  after  that ;  the  loneliness, 
the  dread,  no  word  ;  then  the  sharp  need  of  money,  the  jeers  of 
the  women  ;  worse — the  ungenerous  proffers  of  the  men.  But 
being  too  young  to  unlove  quickly,  and  seeing  no  other  end  to 
her  affairs,  Guadalupe  went  back  to  her  mother's  people.  In  a 
wickiup  behind  the  town  lived  Chico,  great-uncle  of  hers — all  the 
kin  she  had.  The  old  man  took  her  in  ;  if  he  had  shaped  any 
thought  about  her  at  all,  it  would  have  been  that  she  had  come 
to  that  sooner  than  he  expected. 

She  began  to  serve  him — to  learn  the  crafts  of  a  tribeswoman 
— suffering  no  pang  in  the  re-adjustment  keener  than  the  need  of 
her  lover,  of  the  sight  of  him,  touch  of  him,  print  of  his  foot 
in  the  earth. 

Chico  was  wrinkled  as  the  hills,  looked  older,  and  wandered 
in  his  wits.  He  could  not  always  remember  whose  child  she 
was,  nor  what  she  had  given  him  for  dinner ;  but  he  could  recall 
clearly  all  the  things  that  happened  before  she  was  born,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  he  told  her  about  the  lost  mine  of  Fisher- 
man's Peak. 

HOW  THB  *  There  were  four  of  us,"  said  Chico ;  "  four  men  who 

MiNB  WAS  found  the  mine  and  kept  it,  and  never  we  told  another, 

SOUGHT  AGAIN,  though  many  persuaded  us.  But  Red  Morning  tracked 
us  and  held  the  secret  to  sell  to  the  white  men  against  his  time 
of  need.  So  when  we  four  heard  what  he  would  do,  we  killed 
him,  and  the  six  who  were  with  him.  We  followed  hard  on  their 
trail,  even  as  he  had  followed  us,  and  killed  one  man  in  the  night 
with  a  long  arrow  through  his  body  ;  one  each  night,  never  any 
more. 

**  When  the  first  died,  they  said,  *  So  we  expected,'  and  went 
cautiously  about  to  cover  their  trail ;  at  the  second,  they  said, 
*  So  many  less  to  share  the  mine.'  But  at  the  third  killing  they 
were  afraid,  and  some  were  for  turning  back ;  also,  they  held 
'hat  Red  Morning  had  dealt  them  treachery  ;  but  ever  he  spake 
ith  a  double  tongue.     Well  he  knew  who  followed. 
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'*  So  we  killed  Red  Morning:  last  of  all,  and  that  was  part 
kindness — for  if  he  had  been  caught  in  the  town,  the  white  men 
would  have  hung:  him.  Then  we  four  made  a  vow  that  each 
should  kill  the  other  who  told  any  white  man  of  the  mine ;  but 
of  Kern  River  Jim  we  took  no  account,  for  there  was  nothing: 
certain  that  he  knew.  It  was  that  he  would  have  the  white 
men  think  well  of  him.  After  that  came  the  war,  and  they 
three  died,  two  at  Bitter  Lake  and  one  at  the  Stone  Corral. 
Then  I  said,  '  How  shall  I  go  to  the  mine  with  none  to  watch 
and  cover  my  trail  ?  *  for  there  were  none  of  my  own  people  I 
could  trust.  But  now  I  am  old — I  would  lie  softly — and  the  gold 
is  clean  e:old." 

Then  he  would  g:row  suspicious,  mumbling:  that  she  was 
white  and  not  to  be  trusted  ;  that  she  was  a  fool  to  attend  an 
old  man's  greater  folly.  Next  day  he  would  forget  and  begin  all 
over  again. 

Now  Guadalupe  had  not  grown  up  in  a  mining  town  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  there  were  people  in  Three  Pines  yet  who  had  in  their 
cabinets  specimens  of  the  white  quartz  of  the  lost  Indian  mine. 
With  all  this  maundering  of  Chico's,  the  girl  began  to  think. 
The  smallest  part  of  the  treasure,  provided  it  could  be  found, 
would  take  her  to  Castleton,  whose  desire  for  her  she  rated 
equal  to  her  own  for  him. 

So  she  beguiled  the  old  man  with  food  and  comfortable 
words,  until  he  should  tell  her  where  the  ledge  might  be  found  ; 
and,  reaching  out  for  such  help  as  she  must  have,  laid  hold  of 
Tom- Jim. 

Tom-Jim  was  a  Paiute  of  near  her  own  age ;  who,  if  the  tribe 
had  been  living  in  the  tribal  relation,  would  have  stood  high. 
The  reason  why  he  happened  to  be  standing  in  the  way  when 
the  girl  cast  about  for  a  staff  to  prop  her  enterprise,  was  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Guadalupe.  He  was  afraid  of  her  and 
her  superior  white  ways,  but  man  enough  to  persist,  and  savage 
enough  to  wish  to  have  her,  willing  or  unwilling.  His  pro- 
cesses were  as  simple  as  his  passions.  He  would  serve  her  in 
this  matter  of  the  mine,  upon  which  she  was  so  keen,  and  then  take 
her  for  his  pains.  He  had  very  little  idea  of  the  real  value  of 
the  mine,  and  as  for  Guadalupe,  she  was  too  busy  with  plans  for 
the  bestowal  of  herself  and  the  treasure  to  give  a  thought  to 
his  thought.  She  would  have  used  him  just  the  same  if  she 
had  known. 

Between  them  they  contrived  a  way  to  leave  the  campoodie, 
unsuspected,  along  the  trail  to  Fisherman's  Peak.  It  was  a 
devious  path,  and  steep.  Chico  lacked  breath  for  it ;  the  old 
knees  wavered  and  the  old  wits  wandered  more  and  more. 
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When  they  came  to  the  blufiE  of  the  blasted  pine,  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  be  of  any  use  to  them.  He  might  come  out  of  that 
sickness,  and  he  might  not  ;  in  the  meantime,  since  they  were 
poorly  provisioned,  they  must  trust  to  finding  the  ledge  with 
the  facts  they  had.  The  search  fell  to  Tom- Jim ;  Guadalupe, 
for  her  share,  watched  by  the  old  man  under  the  glooming  pines. 
The  landmark  pine  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  gorge  head- 
ing there.  The  mouth  of  the  gorge  opened  miles  away  eastward 
on  a  river  canon.  Somewhere  in  the  gorge,  which  was  called 
Eagle  Rocks,  on  an  open  scarp,  masked  by  vines,  cropped  out  a 
ledge  of  rotten  quartz  shot  through  with  goki.  Tom- Jim  set 
out  to  find  it.  Under  the  pine,  hearing  the  drone  of  wild  bees 
above  the  old  man's  fluttered  breath,  Guadalupe  comforted  her 
heart  against  alarms  by  foolish  dreams.  Along  in  the  warm 
afternoon  she  woke  out  of  a  drowse  to  see  Chico  lie  on  his  bed 
of  pine  boughs  with  his  eyes  rolled  upward  under  the  dropped 
lids  and  no  breath  coming  and  going  between  his  parted  lips. 

HOW  THB  ^'  much  that  happened  after  that,  the  secret  is  kept 

MiNB  WAS  by  the   ravine  of    Eagle  Rocks    and    the    impalpable 

FOUND,  somewhat  that  holds  the  record  of  human  thought— 
of  candles  gone  out — ^of  fires  burned  down.  There  is  a  belief 
among  miners,  very  ill  expressed  or  not  expressed  at  all,  that  the 
hot  essences  of  greed  and  hate  and  lust  are  absorbed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  means  that  provoke  them,  and  inhere  in  house,  lands  or 
stones  to  work  mischief  to  the  possessor.  That  is  why,  though 
many  strangers  have  looked  for  it,  no  miner  of  Three  Pines  who 
knows  all  this  story  will  prospect  for  the  lost  "  Indian  Mine." 

Between  her  fear  of  dead  Chico,  for  so  she  judged  him,  and 
desire  to  get  on  with  the  search,  Guadalupe  hurried  down  from 
the  blasted  pine  into  the  ravine,  by  no  trails,  slipping,  falling 
over  places  where  she  never  could  have  climbed  up,  dislodging 
a  rubble  of  small  stones,  and  at  last  (savage  fear  getting  the 
better  of  savage  caution)  crying  aloud  for  Tom-Jim.  She 
found  him  not  far  from  the  foot  of  that  bluff  where  her  watch 
had  been,  having  worked  up  all  that  gully  from  the  river  and 
found  no  likely  place  where  a  mine  might  be.  Even  now  he  was 
hacking  and  tearing  at  the  vines  that  mantled  all  that  front  of 
rock.  Chico's  directions  had  been  tolerably  plain.  Guadalupe 
found  herself  reassured  to  help  him  with  such  homely  labors. 
So  at  last  they  found  it,  a  small  vein  hollowed  out  a  little  by 
reason  of  its  softness  between  two  walls  of  country  rock.  They 
spent  a  long  time  over  it,  eager,  laughing,  blowing  the  sand 
from  yellow  grains  between  their  fingers,  picking  out  the  soft 
metal  from  the  rotten  quartz  with  the  point  of  a  knife— lingered 
until  the  sunlight  was  clean  gone  up  out  of  the  gully  of  Eagle 
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Rocks.  All  at  dusk  there  came  a  great  cry  that  rose  and  shud- 
dered brokenly  between  the  canon  walls.  They  looked  up  and 
down,  and  could  not  tell  for  the  moment  from  what  quarter  it 
came,  nor  what  it  might  be. 

It  seems  that  the  old  man  had  waked  out  of  the  trance  or 
swoon,  or  whatever  held  him  in  the  semblance  of  death,  with 
that  unexpected  accession  of  vitality  that  comes  sometimes  be- 
fore the  final  spark,  and  drawn  by  the  last  sane  impulse  of  his 
wandering  mind,  had  come  down  into  the  gully  by  some  shorter, 
secret  trail  to  find  those  two  before  him.  It  is  plain  that  he  had 
forgotten  them  or  repented  of  his  purpose,  for  it  was  his  cry  of 
fury  that  rang  among  the  rocks,  and  his  body  that  shot 
out  from  the  scarp  with  the  impact  of  a  beast  against 
Tom-Jim's  shoulders.  The  two  swayed  together  for  one 
instant  of  rage ;  then  Chico's  arms  slacked  and  fell  away,  his 
body  shuddered,  sagged  downward,  fell,  with  knees  crumpled 
under  it,  among  the  crumpled  vines.  This  time  he  was  quite 
dead. 

The  dark  came  on  ;  the  body  of  the  old  man  grew  large,  and 
half  it  seemed  to  stir.  The  two  young  people  were  alone  in  the 
gully.  Neither  of  them  had  loved  Chico  much.  As  for  Tom- 
Jim,  he  loved  only  Guadalupe,  and  he  had  found  the  mine.  Now 
his  eyes  began  to  burn,  and  some  late-awakened  instinct  made 
the  girl's  flesh  to  creep.  To  herself,  you  will  understand,  since 
she  had  mated  with  Castleton,  she  seemed  all  white. 

Now  the  wind  rose  up  and  began  to  moan  among  the  pines, 
and  they  could  hear  the  night  tones  of  the  rising  stream.  Some- 
thing that  was  neither  wind  nor  water  stirred  in  the  air,  and 
Guadalupe  bethought  her  of  the  knife  that  lay  where  it  had 
dropped  among  the  quartz  fragments.  She  felt  for  it  and  hid 
it  under  her  shawl,  moving  softly  to  put  the  dead  man  between 
her  and  Tom- Jim. 

But  that  would  not  save  her  ;  for  when  the  soft  dark  was  all 
around  them  and  one  night  bird  called  another  to  the  mating,  he 
came  upon  her  to  take  her  in  the  power  of  his  manhood,  as  he 
would  have  taken  a  girl  of  his  own  clan.  And  so  she  killed 
him  with  the  knife,  and  he  fell,  coughing  blood,  across  the  other 
body  in  the  gully  of  Eagle  Rocks. 

Three  weeks  later,  a  party  of  hunters  in  the  River     ^^^^ 
Canon  to  the  east  found  a  young  Indian  woman  wander-  w)st 

ing  crazily  in  the  woods,   living  on  roots  and  berries  again. 

gaunt  and  wolfish-eyed.  In  very  pity  they  carried  her  to  Aurora, 
from  which,  with  the  instinct  of  a  homing  pigeon,  she  made  her 
way  to  Three  Pines.  There  she  still  lives  witlessly  in  a  low, 
foul  hut  on    the  edge  of  the  campoodie,  become  the  prey  of 
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creatures  more  debauched  than  she.  She  goes  about  muttering 
and  seeking  on  the  ground  for  what  she  cannot  find,  and  ever 
as  the  spring  draws  to  flood-tide,  her  madness  increases ;  but 
for  the  most  part  she  is  sodden  with  drink.  About  her  neck  she 
carries  a  little  leather  bag,  and  in  it  a  splinter  of  white  quartz 
with  a  grain  or  two  of  gold.  And  when  she  is  drunken,  but  not 
too  drunk,  she  will  show  you  that  and  with  it  as  much  as  she 
remembers — it  lis  not  much — of  the  lost  mine  of  Fisherman's 
Peak. 

Independence,  Cal.  

A    DEFENCE    OF    THE    MINOTAUR. 

By  AUSTIN  LEWES. 

'*^rtH£  artist  cannot  live  on  air,"  said  the  Bastern  Critic 
J[  convincingly.  "The  rewards  are  East,  and  he  must 
go  East." 

**  Yes,  and  cease  to  be  an  artist,"  growled  the  redbearded  one. 
"You  are  insatiable." 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  alter  the  law  of  things.  We  gravitate 
to  the  cities,  for  there  is  the  center  of  social  life." 

*'  There  you  mean  is  the  Mecca  of  all  money-grubbing.  I 
was  in  Humboldt  County  this  summer,  and  stayed  painting  in  a 
little  valley.  The  source  of  things  was  there — lots  of  children 
and  the  full,  free,  open  life.  The  city  seems  almost  intolerable 
since  I  was  there.  There  was  a  child  and  a  calf  every  year 
at  the  little  farm  where  I  boarded." 

**And  the  child  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  the  city," 
laughed  the  Critic. 

"  So  will  the  calf,  and  we  shall  eat  them  both.  That  little 
farm  exists  in  order  that  we  may  consume  what  it  produces,  and 
that  is  what  is  being  done  with  our  artists." 

**  Quite  a  pretty  comparison  ! "  laughed  the  critic.  "Almost 
too  realistic,  though,  for  a  man  of  your  temperament." 

"  If  you  improved  them,"  went  on  the  artist  warmly,  "  if  you 
made  men  out  of  them,  we  could  bear  it  better.  But  you  do 
not ;  you  simply  destroy  them." 

"Is  any  fame,  is  any  reputation  to  be  made  here?"  asked 
the  Critic  suavely.  "We  do  not  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
look  for  John  the  Baptist  nowadays.  John  must  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, frock-coated  and  top-hatted,  and  hear  what  the  rabbis 
have  to  say  to  him." 

"  True  for  you,  and  be  hanged  to  you  I "  shouted  the  red- 
bearded  one  (for  the  bad  language  of  this  reprobate  champion 
of  the  West  was  notorious).  "  But  we  don't  get  any  John  the 
Baptists.     They  cannot  live  under  the  conditions." 
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**  There  you  are  wron^:.  Directly  a  man  is  recognized  as 
having  anything  to  show  worth  showing,  he  is  run  after  and 
petted." 

'*  Which  is  quite  as  bad  as  neglect — or  worse  ! "  said  the 
artist.  *^Your  neglect  we  can  stand;  your  patronage  is  ruin 
to  us.  I  have  seen  boys  (and  girls,  too)  go  out  from  this  town 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  you — turned  into  magazine  illustrators, 
cheap  copyists,  imitation  Parisian  decadents,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  while  they  were  really  worthy  of  much  better  things." 

*' Depend  upon  it,  they  amount  to  just  as  much  as  they  are 
worth,"  said  the  Critic. 

**You  are  not  talking  to  a  five-o'clock  tea-party,"  muttered 
the  Calif ornian.  '*  Let  us  get  down  to  facts  1  This  is  an  ideal 
country  for  the  production  of  artistic  genius." 

*' There  I  disagree  with  you.  It  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
centers  of  civilization.     It  is  provincial." 

*'  Provincial  1  You  use  catchpenny  words  all  the  time.  You, 
a  Bostonian,  have  the  impertinence  to  speak  of  provincialism 
to  us.  If  you  were  a  New  Yorker  you  could  do  it  with  no  more 
show  of  reason.  You  Easterners  are  mere  appanages  of  Europe. 
You  echo  the  latest  fad  ;  you  babble  the  latest  slang  from  the 
Piccadilly  clubs ;  you  drink  the  latest  compound  on  the  boule- 
vards ;  you  are,  in  fact,  mere  snobs,  shut  up  in  the  subterranean 
caverns  which  your  tall  buildings  make  of  your  cities.  We  are 
not  nearly  so  provincial  as  you.  Even  a  bat-eyed  European  can 
see  that.  We  have  our  own  history,  our  own  tradition,  apart 
and  away  from  your  fragmentary  continuation  of  that  of 
Europe.  We  have  the  possibilities  of  a  real  outdoor  life.  And 
if  you  fellows  with  your  maundering  platitudes  would  leave 
our  women  alone,  we  might  amount  to  something." 

**  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  adopt  that  tone,  we  might  just  as 
well  close  the  discussion  at  once.  I  go  to  Europe  every  year.  I 
see  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  great  studios  in  New  York, 
I  come  West  by  special  request  to  tell  the  story  to  the  Califor- 
nians — and  you  make  me  out  a  destroyer  of  youth,  a  perverter 
of  artistic  ideals." 

^*  Ideals  be  hanged  I  You  come  here  peddling  what  you  call 
ideals  at  fifty  dollars  a  lecture,  and  working  up  a  fictitious  in- 
terest in  what  you  call  art.  The  results  are  very  plain  to  those 
who  have  watched  the  matter  at  all  closely.  A  number  of 
young  men  and  women  are  infected  every  year  with  a  wrong 
conception  of  what  constitutes  art.  They  proceed  to  supple- 
ment their  ideals,  or  rather  your  ideals,  with  what  they  have 
seen  in  the  novels  and  the  pictures  of  studios  in  the  magazines. 
They  enter  upon  what  they  call  the  Bohemian  Life,  and  most  of 
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them,  thank  goodness,  have  sufficient  common  sense  to  see  their 
folly  in  time,  and  to  get  out  of  it  into  ordinary  useful  work." 

'*  Of  course  I  recognize  perfectly  that  all  cannot  obey  the 
calls  of  high  art..  There  are  neophytes  who  are  and  never  will 
be  anything  but  neophytes." 

"When  did  you  say  that  last?  Was  it  last  night  to  the 
Women's  League  of  Art  Connoisseurs,  or  the  night  before  to 
the  Daughters  of  Rubens  ?  It  was  equally  foolish  in  either 
place.  But  to  go  on  with  the  story.  A  certain  number  become 
lost  in  the  dirty  mazes  of  slum  bohemianism — for  our  delightful 
social  organization  produces  slums  iti  every  department  of 
human  activity.  The  church,  the  law,  art,  universities,  all 
have  their  slums — even  criticism.  No  I  It's  not  worth  while 
to  protest.  Have  you  ever  read  what  passes  in  the  daily  press 
for  criticism  of  art,  literature  and  the  drama  ?  " 

'*0h,  yes,  I  know  all  about  that  very  well,  but  it  does  not 
affect  me.  The  question  which  we  set  out  to  discuss  was 
whether  there  was  any  chance  for  independent  art  in  the  West. 
I  maintain  that  there  is  not." 

**  Why  not  ?  Art  is  an  affair  of  the  individual,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  anyone  should  not  do  his  individual  work  here  just  as 
well  as  anywhere  else.     There  is  every  opportunity." 

"  Every  opportunity  to  work,  yes !  But  what  are  the  op- 
portunities to  make  money  or  even  a  good  living  ?  " 

*'That  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  there  are  ever  good 
opportunities  for  the  artist  to  make  money.  I  mean  any  sort  of 
an  artist,  not  a  painter  merely." 

*'  Now  you  are  talking  like  a  sensible  person.  You  see  I 
happen  to  know  quite  a  number  of  men  who  are  conspicuous  in 
various  purely  artistic  pursuits,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
are  not  by  any  means  free  from  the  pressure  of  things.  Art, 
that  is,  real  art,  is  never  a  paying  proposition." 

'*  I  don't  see  why  you  should  complain  ;  you  make  an  exceed- 
ingly good  thing  out  of  it.  Why,  you  make  more  money  than 
anv  three  ordinary  artists  rolled  into  one." 

*  My  dear  boy,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween doing  things  and  talking  about  them.  The  world,  es- 
pecially the  women  thereof,  love  the  big  bow-wow.  Talk  is 
what  pays,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  I  am  a  talker." 

"Oh,  yes  !  you  are  a  talker,  but  somehow  your  talk  does  not 
appear  to  help  matters.  I  must  repeat  for  the  five-hundredth 
time  that  we  produce  a  remarkable  number  of  people  who  have 
a  decidedly  artistic  bent,  that  they  begin  their  work  here,  and 
then  we  lose  them,  not  only  in  their  persons,  but  in  their  art. 
The  West  ceases  to  influence  them,  and  they  follow  in  the  train 
of  those  who  never  knew  this  country." 

'*  That  all  comes  of  your  ignorance  of  modern  conditions.  I 
tell  you  again  that  the  great  centers  will  devour  all  that  you 
produce.  It  is  the  law  of  modern  life.  Even  if  you  had  a  great 
artist,  and  he  were  to  build  himself  a  home  far  away  in  the 
Sierras,  the  great  world  would  still  annex  him.  You  could  not 
keep  him.  I  said  before  that  you  are  provincial,  and  I  repeat 
the  statement." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  keep  our 
artists  ?  " 
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"  Rich  enough,  yes ;  but  not  well  enough  informed.  You  can- 
not trust  your  own  artistic  judgment.  You  derive  all  your  in- 
formation on  esthetic  matters  from  the  outside  (such  of  you  as 
have  any  information  at  all),  and  you  are  lacking  in  independ- 
ence ;  so  that,  in  order  for  you  to  come  to  any  decision  in  matters 
of  art,  the  approval  of  those  of  recognized  authority  is  neces- 
sarv. " 

^  Then  you  think  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  East  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  avoid  it,  if  you  have  no  authority 
of  sufficient  weight  here." 

"Now  I  have  you,"  said  the  artist  triumphantly.  "Now  I 
have  you.  All  you  have  said  could  be  said  as  effectively  and  more 
effectively  in  favor  of  Europe  against  the  East.  Your  defence 
of  the  Minotaur  is  a  miserable  sham.  You  devour  our  artists 
simply  and  solely  because  you  have  more  money,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  big  magazines ;  and  because  people  like  you  insist 
that  there  is  no  salvation  to  be  had  except  by  following  your 
drum.  You  kill  our  artists  because  you  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  them,  and  you  place  every  impediment  in 
the  way  of  their  understanding  themselves  and  the  part  which 
they  should  play  in  the  history  of  our  common  country." 

San  Francisco. 
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By  JULIETTE  ESTELLE  MATH  IS, 

ii   ^I^O  more,  no  more  I  "  the  surging  waters  hoarsely  cried 
@|^      When  after  years  of  grieving  absence  I  returned 
To  fair,  familiar  paths  my  long  loved  sea  beside — 
My  radiant  sea — where  opal  memories  burned. 

"No  more,  no  more!"   the  wind-swept  branches  swayed  and 
sighed 

When  once  again  I  sought  their  spice-filled,  trysting  shade 
And  listened,  pierced  with  silence,  for  the  songs  that  died 

In  sweetest  cadences — that  called,  and  I  obeyed. 

Vain  pilgrimage  I    Better  for  me  the  freighted  bark 
*  Of  priceless  recollections  moored  in  alien  bays 
Than  going  home  to  empty  harbors,  which  but  mark 
Irreparable  loss,  deserted,  lonely  ways. 

The  light  supernal  darkens,  shines  for  me  no  more; 

The  mounded,  purple  isles  are  graves  of  violets; 
Through  mists  of  tears  I  watch  the  breakers  beat  the  shore 

And  strike  the  moaning  strings  of  infinite  regrets. 

How  strongly  was  I  lured  by  restless,  lying  dreams, 
Which  promised  happiness  in  wonted  haunts  anew  I 

Enraptured  sped  I  to  my  goal — and  now  it  seems 
The  saddest  of  all  earthly  places  without  you  I 

San  Francisco. 
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By  EUGENE  MANLOVE  RHODES. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  on  his  back 
Wherein  to  put  alms  for  oblivion. 
Those  scraps  are  g^ood  deeds  past, 
which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  thej  are  made. 

HERE  were  brave  men  before  Afifamemnon,  but 
all  of  them,  unwept  and  unknown,  are  over- 
whelmed  with  endless  obscurity,  lacking:  a 
sacred  bard.  Even  so,  wise  Horace,  and 
brave  men  since,  as  well,  who  lacked  but  a 
chronicler  to  make  them  deathless.  Here,  in 
our  last-won  lands,  by  a  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  camp-fires,  men  have  gathered  whose  forgotten  deeds 
match  any  told  in  song  or  story.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  sons  of  the  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground,  were  fortunate  in  that  they  had  fitting  histo- 
rians. But  these,  the  Western  pioneers,  though  they  hewed 
from  the  wilderness  a  broad  empire  to  be  their  everlasting 
monument,  left  behind  them  but  a  dim  tradition,  fading 
day  by  day.  The  last  of  them  will  soon  have  left  us  ;  an  unre- 
membered  chivalry,  whose  onset  shook  the  ancient  silences 
brooding  over  the  mighty  hills  and  the  illimitable  plains. 

Rough  men  were  these  and  uncouth,  yet  a  milder  race  could 
scarce  abide  that  grim  conflict.  Unfortunate,  too,  in  this,  that 
for  the  most  part  they  lacked  the  softening  influence  of  woman- 
kind ;  so  that  a  stigma  of  folly  and  evil  doings  clings  to  their 
memory.  But,  despite  their  faults,  deficiencies  and  vices,  they 
were  brave  and  gallant  gentlemen,  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than 
forget  fulness. 

Out  of  the  memories  of  bygone  years,  where  thronging 
shapes,  dim-outlined,  heroic,  move  vaguely  through  the  mist, 
one  generous  deed  shines  like  a  star  ;  one  of  those  deeds,  which, 
having  seen  or  known,  one  may  not  thereafter  be  wholly  base — 
one  which,  if  I  may,  I  would  rescue  from  oblivion. 

It  may  be  some  will  read  these  lines  who  will  remember.  My 
old-time  comrades — you  who  knew  me  as  "Doc"  or  ''Wild- 
horse  Charlie  " — surely  there  are  some  of  you  in  our  old  haunts 
still.  When  the  camp-fires  are  burned  low,  the  songs  all  sung, 
the  last  pipes  lighted—sometimes,  I  think,  you  look  from  the 
dying  embers  up  to  the  neighbor  stars,  and  tell  this  story  yet. 

He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  first  came  to  Wyoming — 
a  tall,  sinewy,  active  Missouri  boy.  Naturally,  we  called  him 
''  Kid,"  and  few  of  us  ever  knew  what  his  real  name  was.  Kid 
had  worked  for  Tom  Collins  four  years,  and  from  the  first  had 
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shown  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  stock  business.  He 
was  a  quiet,  reserved  fellow,  who  always  attended  strictly  to 
business,  and  had  little  to  say.  But  when  he  gart  his  opinion, 
whether  of  men  or  of  stock,  it  was  pretty  apt  to  be  final.  He 
was  a  top  roper,  about  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  any  of  the  cow 
countries.  A  fearless  rider  as  well,  althovLgh  he  was  sometimes 
worsted  by  an  especially  enterprising  horse. 

Truthful,  sober,  quiet,  willingr  and  able — that  was  Kid  at 
twenty-two.  Small  wonder  that  he  was  paid  more  than  most  of 
the  other  boys,  or  that  other  ranches  had  made  him  tempting: 
offers.  But  he  had  stayed  with  Collins.  He  did  not  gamble  ;  if 
he  drank  at  all  it  was  not  to  excess  ;  and  he  had  invested  his 
savings  in  cattle,  running  them  with  CoUins's  stock.  That  he 
was  allowed  to  do  this  was  in  itself  the  highest  tribute  to  his 
integrity.  For  when  a  cowboy  runs  his  own  brand,  he  has 
every  facility  for  enlarging  his  stock  at  the  expense  of  his  em- 
ployers, if  he  is  that  way  inclined. 

White  women  were  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  that  part 
of  Wyoming  in  1874.  So  when  •'Butcher"  Phillips  brought 
his  wife  to  his  ranch  at  the  junction  of  the  Chug  and  the 
Laramie,  and  his  niece  from  Georgia  to  keep  her  company,  all 
other  events  became  wholly  unimportant  by  comparison.  There 
was  a  general  shaving  of  bearded  faces,  a  replenishing  of  atten- 
uated wardrobes,  and  an  earnest,  if  entirely  ineffectual,  effort 
at  betterment  of  careless  speech.  When  our  combined  orders 
reached  Cheyenne  they  just  about  cleaned  out  the  available 
stock  of  hats,  boots,  saddles,  bridles  and  spurs.  Miss  Mary 
Stead — I  do  not  give  her  real  name  for  obvious  reasons — became 
the  idol  of  the  cow  countries. 

It  was  remarkable  how  frequently  boys  from  neighboring 
ranches  (** neighboring''  in  Wyoming  meant  anywhere  in  a 
radius  of  seventy-five  miles)  came  to  the  I  X  L  ranch  searching 
for  stray  horses.  Anyone  would  have  thought  that  we  lived  in 
a  sort  of  horse-heaven,  and  that  the  saddle-stock  of  southeastern 
Wyoming  were  possessed  by  the  sole  and  overweening  ambition 
of  spending  the  remainder  of  their  days  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chug. 

Kid  was  one  of  these  earnest  searchers,  but  his  habitual  reti- 
cence was  heightened  by  bashfulness  till  the  result  was  a  pain- 
ful and  uncomfortable  silence  which  resisted  the  girl's  well 
meant  efforts  to  put  him  at  his  ease.  A  vivacious  and  sociable 
girl  was  Miss  Mary,  sensible  and  in  no  wise  '*  stuck  up."  Kid 
might  well  have  found  favor  in  her  sight,  for  the  marked  re- 
spect shown  him  by  even  the  most  reckless  of  his  fellows  im- 
pressed her,  and  while  not  handsome,  he  had  a  fine  manly  face 
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with  honest  eyes  that  met  your  own  frankly,  and  a  grave,  en- 
gaging smile.  But  he  lacked  the  debonair,  careless  impudence 
which  sat  so  gracefully  on  some  of  his  brother  ''punchers," 
and  the  girl's  merry  raillery,  which  he  was  totally  unable  to 
return,  covered  him  with  confusion. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  he  wrote  to  ask  her  to  ride 
with  him.  For  his  speech,  though  infrequent,  was  direct,  forci* 
ble  and  pointed.  But  when  he  betook  himself  to  pen  and  ink 
his  plight  was  pitiable.  He  floundered  helplessly,  like  a  colt  in 
a  mudhole. 

Choking  with  laughter,  the  girl  showed  his  note  to  Mrs. 

Phillips.     It  was  written  in  a  great,  sprawling  hand  that  might 

have  been  the  work  of    a  schoolboy   in  the  Second  Reader. 

Naturally,  he  had  not  sought  advice  or  help  in  such  a  delicate 

matter,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  at  clearness  was  provocative 

of  mirth. 

with  me 
Dear  misa  Stead  would  you  like  to  go  for  a  ride  next  Sunday  i 

in  Cheyenne 
have  a  gentil  horse  that  is  ust  to  ladies  riding  him  and  will  come 

if  you  want  to  go  he  will  come  back  by  your  plase 

down  saterday  night  please  send  me  an  anser  by  barer  mr  Tom 

Jonson  hoping  you  all  are  well  i  am  yours  RespekfuUy 

George  Lewis. 

"  Oh,  Aunty  I  Did  you  ever  see  such  spelling  ?  And  just  count 
the  carets  and  interlineations :  One,  two,  three,  four  I  The 
Blunderer's  Mark  I    Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  " 

"You  oughtn't  to  laugh  at  the  poor  fellow,  Mary.  He  can't 
help  it.  And  Jim  says  he's  the  best  all-around  man  in  the 
country." 

"He  may  be  all  that,  aunty,  but  I  can't  keep  from  laughing 
at  him.  And  I  wouldn't  go  riding  with  him  for  anything  in 
the  world.  He  never  says  a  word,  and  I  just  know  I  would  dife!" 
And  Tom  took  back  the  excuse  of  a  previous  engagement. 

The  Spring  Round-up  was  to  meet  at  Sidney  Bridg^e  and  work 
back  up  the  river.  The  wagons  of  Tom  Collins,  Phillips  (of 
whose  crew  I  was  a  member)  and  two  other  outfits  were  camped 
at  the  mouth  of  Cherry  Creek,  some  twenty  miles  below  Ft. 
Laramie.  Each  wagon  had  its  own  foreman,  but  Collins  was 
temporarily  "making  medicine"  for  the  crowd  until  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Round-up  should  join  us  with  the  other  wagons. 
There  was  good  feed  for  the  horses,  so  Collins  decided  to  wait 
there  rather  than  further  down  the  Platte.  So,  after  supper  he 
sent  Kid  back  to  Kelley's  with  word  for  the  Hash  Knife  and 
Flying  X  wagons  to  hurry  up  and  overtake  us. 
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He  struck  out  across  country  for  the  bead  waters  of  Cherry 
Creek,  leavingr  the  sta^re  road  off  to  his  right.  About  midnigrht 
he  staked  his  horse,  built  a  fire  and  rolled  up  in  his  saddle- 
blankets  for  a  sleep.  At  two  he  started  again ;  at  sun-up  he 
came  to  Lawrence  Forks.  As  he  rode  down  through  the  wil- 
lows, an  almost  naked  man  crawled  from  his  hiding-place  in  the 
brush.  It  was  one  of  two  brothers  who  owned  the  Lawrence 
Forks  ranch.  He  was  wounded  and  exhausted,  and  could  hardly 
tell  his  story.  At  daybreak  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  large 
band  of  Sioux,  his  brother  had  been  killed,  and  he  had  barely 
escaped  by  swimming  the  river,  sorely  wounded  as  he  was. 

^^  Don't  mind  me.  Kid,"  he  gasped.  ^^Pll  likely  cash  in  my 
chips  this  hand,  anyway.  You  drift  and  give  the  boys  warn* 
ing.  There  ain't  enough  men  left  at  the  ranches  to  make  a 
stand — you'll  just  have  to  pull  your  freight."  And  Kid  wrung 
his  hand  and  left  him.  I  am  glad  to  record  that  four  days  later, 
after  many  narrow  escapes,  this  man  reached  safety,  and,  after 
a  long  sickness,  recovered. 

Kid's  mind  was  working  swiftly  as  he  galloped  on  to  Kelley's. 
Phillips,  he  knew,  had  gone  to  Cheyenne,  the  rest  of  us  were 
with  the  wagons  at  Cherry  Creek,  and  there  was  no  one  at  the 
ranch  but  the  two  women  and  the  ranch  hand,  Ryan.  It  rested 
with  him  alone  to  speed  the  warning  to  save  fifty  lives.  To 
Kelley's,  Baker's,  and  the  stage  station  he  bore  his  unwelcome 
tidings,  sending  the  men  he  found  there  in  an  ever-spreading, 
fan- wise  line.  East,  North  and  West,  to  warn  and  save.  *'  Tell 
every  one  to  drive  their  saddle  horses,  or  if  they  can't  drive — 
shoot  'em,"  he  said.  "Don't  leave  any  relays  for  them  red 
devils." 

The  Phillips  ranch  lay  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  nearly  four 
miles  north  of  the  stage  line.  The  river  was  bank  full  and 
there  was  no  safety  beyond — the  only  hope  was  in  Ft.  Laramie. 
They  must  turn  back  southeast  till  they  struck  the  main  road  to 
the  post,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  that  again  the  Indians 
would  have  gained  at  least  six  miles,  and  would  be  close  behind. 
And  here,  I  doubt  not,  he  formed  the  plan  he  finally  carried 
out. 

It  turned  out  afterwards  that  this  band  of  about  three  hundred 
Sioux  had  broken  away  from  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  and  drifted 
to  the  South  Platte  in  Colorado.  While  hunting  there,  they  had 
become  embroiled  with  a  party  of  freighters.  Several  men  had 
been  killed  on  both  sides  and  the  Indians  had  started  back  to 
the  reservation,  burning  and  killing  everything  in  their  track 

When  Kid  came  in  sight  of  the  ranch  he  was  overjoyed  to  see 
Joe  Achuleta's  wagon  and  buckskin  mares  at  the  hitching  rack. 
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Achuleta  was  a  noted  Mexican  trapper  and  hunter,  a  man  of 
tried  couracre  and  resolution,  and  the  best  shot  in  the  North- 
west.    A  more  welcome  ally  could  not  have  been  found. 

"Hello  the  house  !  "  he  shouted.  The  two  women  and  Achu- 
leta came  to  the  door.  "  The  Sioux  are  out  and  coming.  Jump 
in  the  wagon  and  light  out  for  Ft.  Laramie  quicker'n  greased 
lightnin'.    There's  not  a  minute  to  lose.     Where's  Ryan  ?  " 

"  Down  at  the  corrals,"  answered  Mary,  as  Kid  lifted  her  in. 
Joe  ran  into  the  house  and  came  back  with  an  extra  rifle  and 
ammunition.  *' That's  for  Irish,"  he  said.  They  dashed  off 
to  the  corrals  for  Ryan  and  started  on  their  eighteen-mile  flight. 
Kid  saddled  the  horse  Ryan  had  just  driven  into  the  corral  and 
followed  after  them.  At  the  top  of  the  second  hill  Kid  halted 
and  scanned  the  country  behind.  He  galloped  up  and  overtook 
the  wagon. 

**  Light  a  rag,  Joe  1  There's  a  crowd  of  'em  not  more'n  two 
miles  back,  coming  along  the  stage  road,  an'  they've  seen  us." 

Their  road  led  over  a  succession  of  hills  and  hollows.  They 
tore  madly  down  the  long  slopes,  crossed  the  little  tributary 
streams — toiled  painfully  up  the  shorter,  steeper  hills  to  the 
ridge  tops,  then  down  again.  Their  pursuers  came  into  view, 
and  bullets  began  to  cut  up  dust  around  them. 

From  time  to  time  Kid  stopped  and  fired  at  them  with  his 
saddle  gun.  Ryan  drove,  and  Joe,  kneeling  in  the  back  of  the 
careening  wagon,  kept  up  a  fire  with  his  Sharp's  buffalo-gun — a 
terrible  weapon,  heavy  and  accurate,  which  threw  a  480-grain 
bullet,  with  120  grains  of  powder  behind  it,  and  carried  a  mile. 

Twice  they  stopped  under  cover  of  a  hilltop,  and,  while  the 
panting  horses  rested  a  moment,  the  three  men  poured  in  telling 
volleys  on  the  savages.  They  killed  a  number  of  them,  first  and 
last.  But  the  wily  foemen  spread  out  on  both  sides  and  threat- 
ened to  surround  them  if  they  kept  up  such  tactics. 

Their  situation  was  rapidly  becoming  desperate.  The  team 
was  failing,  and  the  Indians  were  fast  gaining  on  them,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  own  horses  were  badly  winded.  Kid's  fore- 
sight having  allowed  them  no  change.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Kid's  horse  was  shot  and  they  had  to  lose  time  while  he  ran  to 
overtake  them. 

He  clambered  in.  "  You  women  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.  Drive  like  hell,  Joe — take  the  brake  off  and  do  your 
damnedest.  It's  half  a  mile  to  the  Eagle's  Nest.  Beat  them 
there ! " 

Joe  stood  up  and  lashed  the  plucky  cayuses  in  a  last  desperate 
effort.  The  wheels  struck  fire  from  the  rocks  as  they  thundered 
down  the  hill  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  plunging,  bounding,  crashing 
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— sometimes  on  two  wheels,  sometimes  with  all  four  in  the  air 
at  once.  Braised  and  battered  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
crossed  the  coulee  and  turned  into  the  Eagle's  Nest  with  the 
howling  Sioux  three  hundred  yards  behind  them. 

Ten  miles  from  Ft.  I^aramie  a  precipitous,  rocky  spur  ran 
down  to  the  river.  Around  the  face  of  this  the  wagon  road  had 
been  blasted  from  the  solid  rock  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a 
straight  fall  of  a  hundred  feet  into  the  Platte  on  one  side  and  a 
towering  precipice  of  bare  rock  as  high  on  the  other.  There 
was  no  other  way  to  go.  Horsemen  could  not  pass  over  the  ridge 
till  they  had  gone  two  miles  south. 

Halfway  through  the  cut  stood  an  immense  boulder,  on  which, 
when  the  road  was  made,  an  eagle  had  built  her  nest.  From 
this  the  pass  had  taken  its  name. 

As  Joe  slackened  speed  to  make  the  curve  around  this  boulder, 
Kid  took  his  rifle  and  dropped  lightly  out.  Silently  aa  he  had 
lived,  he  set  his  face  from  life. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  almost  through  the  cut  that  the 
girl  missed  him,  screamed  and  looked  back.  One  glimpse  she 
had  of  him,  as  he  waved  them  onwards  ;  and  then  they  dropped 
down  the  slope  beyond,  and  she  has  not  yet  clasped  his  hand 
again. 

Rifle  shots  rang  out  behind  them — volleyed — echoed — dwindled 
— swelled — and  sank  again.  Wild  yells  of  rage  and  despair 
floated  after  them  on  the  wind — a  few  scattering  shots,  and  then 
silence. 

They  strained  their  eyes  back  to  the  pass.  A  cloud  of  smoke 
floated  lazily  out  over  the  river — and  that  was  all.  The  pursuit 
had  ceased. 

'*  We  must  go  on,"  said  Joe.  **  That's  what  he  want — so  you 
womens  can  git  away.  He's  not  keeled,  else  Injuns  come  after 
us.  But  eef  he  try  to  git  out  or  I  go  to  heem,  they  keel  us  from 
ze  Oder  end.  Eef  he  can  hoi'  'em  off,  I  come  queek  wid  de 
soldiers.  But  I'm  'fraid  they  go  'way  back  and  git  on  de 
reedge  and  keel  him  fron;i  up  derc." 

So  they  went  on.  Just  before  they  came  to  the  Laramie 
Bridge  they  met  a  troop  of  cavalry,  sent  out  by  the  commanding 
officer  to  investigate  the  uneasy  rumors  which  had  reached  the 
post  the  day  before.  In  a  few  words  Joe  told  how  matters  stood, 
and  begged  to  accompany  them.  He  was  given  a  horse,  a  few 
men  were  sent  back  to  the  fort  with  the  women,  and  the  rest  set 
off  at  full  speed  to  save  the  Kid  if  it  might  be.  But  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Eagle's  Nest  they  heard  the  spitting  of 
rifles  from  the  top  of  the  spur.     *^  Eet  is  too  late  ! "  gasped  Joe. 

The  captain  halted  and  sent  a  detail  to  the  left  to  climb  upon 
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the  ridge ;  for  to  take  his  men  into  that  narrow  pass,  exposed  to 
fire  from  a  hidden  foe  would  have  been  madness.  But  Joe,  with 
a  bitter  word — unjust  as  bitter — dashed  on,  and  the  captain, 
leaving  the  remnant  of  his  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  with 
strict  orders  to  remain  there,  followed  him  alone. 

As  it  chanced,  the  Indians  on  the  spur  had  seen  the  soldiers 
making  the  detour,  and  as  they  naturally  had  no  wish  to  be 
surrounded  and  hemmed  in  a  trap,  they  had  warned  those  below 
and  made  haste  to  abandon  their  untenable  position. 

So  Joe  and  the  officer  found  the  pass  deserted.  Seven  dead 
braves  lay  in  the  road,  and  beside  the  boulder  lay  the  Kid,  the 
Seal  of  the  Last  Silence  on  his  poor  dumb  lips.  His  body  was 
riddled  with  bullets,  and  his  face — God  in  Heaven!  cover  it 
up,  mercifully  shroud  it  in  kindly  clay  from  the  eyes  of  men 
forever  I 

Scattered  around  him  lay  pages  torn  from  his  note  book,  cov- 
ered with  old  tallys  and  accounts.  On  the  side  of  the  rock  he 
had  drawn — in  his  own  blood — two  arrows  pointing  upward. 
The  inference  was  plain.  The  captain  climbed  up  on  Joe's 
shoulder  till  he  found  precarious  footing  and  so  to  the  top  of  the 
rock.  He  found  the  bloodstained  note  book  Kid  had  thrown  up 
there,  and  in  it  a  few  penciled  lines — his  last  message. 

What  thoughts  came  to  him  as  he  waited  there,  of  rose-dawns 
or  purple  twilights,  of  midnight  skies  and  free  winds  in  his  face, 
of  burning  noons  or  sunset  gates  at  even — the  hand  clasp  of  old 
friends  or  perhaps— the  prattle  of  children's  voices — we  may 
not  know.  Only  this,  that  in  his  last  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing of  self,  no  trace  of  complaining.  Read  now  the  words  he 
wrote,  even  as  the  Gates  of  Eternity  rolled  wide  for  him,  and 
say  if  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  may  not  breed  Men  indeed  : 
Dear  miss  Stead  the  in juna  have  gone  to  clime  up  on  top  of  the 
hill  i  am  to  bad  shot-up  to  get  away  i  have  a  littel  bunch  of  cattle 

and  my  people  is  all  dead  becaus  i  love  you 

at  mr  Collinses  and  i  want  you  to  have  them  the  injuns  is  coming 

now  good  by 

George  I^ewis. 

Talarosa,  N.  M. 
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THE    HOROSCOPE. 

By  SUI  S/JS/  FAR. 

fortune-teller  of  low  degree  was  Fong  Toy  of 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown.     The  spirit  of  div- 
ination had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  g^enera- 
tions  of  ancestors  learned  in  mystical  lore  ;  and  Fong 
Toy  was  said  to  have  cultivated  that  spirit  even  more 
assiduously  than  did  his  forefathers. 

When  he  had  first  come  to  the  American  City,  he 
brought  with  him  letters  of  introduction  to  many 
leading  merchants  and  business  men  in  Chinatown,  all 
testifying  to  the  excellence  of  his  inherited  talent  and 
the  study  that  had  perfected  it ;  and  his  appearance, 
together  with  his  calm,  affable  manners  and  fluent 
speech,  went  far  to  make  a  good  impression. 
As  time  passed,  his  elegantly  furnished  office  on  Clay  Street 
became  more  and  more  a  resort  for  the  perplexed  of  Chinatown's 
four  hundred.  The  manifold  subjects  concerning  which  he 
was  consulted  were  of  endless  variety,  important  and  unim- 
portant, according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment  or  the  super- 
stition of  the  individual.  Sometimes  it  was  a  question  of  the 
buying  of  a  house,  or  in  regard  to  some  action  of  the  Six  Com- 
panies, or  whether  a  brother  Chinaman  could  be  safely  smuggled 
into  the  country,  or  if  a  sick  cousin  would  recover ;  whether  a 
certain  investment  of  funds  would  be  profitable  or  unprofitable, 
or  a  certain  betrothal  lucky,  and  if  so,  whether  the  result  would 
be  many  children. 

One  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  as  Fong  Toy  was  preparing 
to  leave  his  office  for  his  Club,  Him  Wing,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Six  Companies,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Sam  Yup  Clan,  entered 
the  fortune-teller's  consulting-room,  and  seating  himself  in  one 
of  the  large,  carved,  oaken  chairs  which  filled  the  corners  of  the 
room,  unfurled  his  fan  and  began  to  wave  it  vigorously  before 
his  cool  face. 

Fong  Toy  waited  in  respectful  silence  for  his  patron  to  speak. 
Finally  Him  Wing  said,  "I  have  come  to  consult  you  concern- 
ing the  betrothal  of  my  daughter  to  the  eldest  son  of  Hom 
Lock,  the  cigar  manufacturer  of  Commercial  Street." 

Fong  Toy  started  and  looked  away  from  his  visitor.  For  a 
minute,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in  a  dream.  Recovering 
himself,  however,  he  asked  quietly  for  the  precise  time  of  the 
girl's  birth,  also  for  that  of  Hom  Lock's  son.  Upon  these  being 
given  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  light  two  candles  and  some  sticks 
of  incense  which  stood  in  a  vase  below  the  picture  of  some 
deity.     Then  he  took  eigLt  pieces  of  Chinese  cash  and  putting 
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them  into  a  tortoise  shell,  shook  them  before  the  picture  of  the 
god,  meanwhile  muttering^  some  invocation.  After  that,  the 
cash  were  emptied  out  of  the  shell.  This  was  repeated 
thrice,  and  each  time  Fong  Toy  carefully  noted  how  the  cash 
fell,  that  is,  upon  which  side.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
observation,  Fong  Toy  turned  to  his  g^uest  and  g^ravely  said : 
*' From  the  eight  diagrams  I  learn  that  ill  fortune  will  follow 
the  betrothal  of  your  daughter  to  the  son  of  Hom  Lock.  It  is 
therefore  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  you  to  listen 
to  any  proposals  in  behalf  of  the  person  you  have  mentioned.*' 

Him  Wing's  brow  clouded. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  this?"  said  he.     "Perhaps  today  is 

unpropitious.     Some  other  time " 

*No,"  interrupted  the  fortune-teller,  his  professional  pride 
touched.  "I  cast  that  horoscope  with  much  care  and  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  ancients.  It  is  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  although  to  please  your  honor  I  would  that  my  unskillful 
hands  could  recast  it,  that  is  not  possible.'' 

He  bowed  courteously,  shaking  his  hands  within  his  silken 
sleeves,  and  Him  Wing,  frowning  and  dissatisfied,  left  the  place. 

From  that  day  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned  backward  for 
Fong  Toy.  The  fact  was  that  Him  Wing  and  Hom  Lock  had 
set  their  hearts  and  minds  upon  the  betrothal  of  their  respective 
children.  There  were  reasons  known  only  to  themselves  why 
the  house  of  Him  and  the  house  of  Hom  should  be  united,  and 
that  they  should  be  thwarted  in  their  darling  wish  by  a  con- 
trary fortune-teller  galled  them  bitterly.  For,  strange  to  say, 
though  they  chafed  at  Fong  Toy's  verdict  and  felt  bitter  against 
him  in  consequence,  neither  dreamed  of  ignoring  his  horoscope. 
They  determined,  however,  not  to  give  him  another  opportunity 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  desires,  and  acted  accordingly. 
Moreover  they  used  their  influence  to  draw  from  him  the  favor 
of  other  patrons,  in  which  they  were  so  successful  that  all 
Fong  Toy's  efforts  to  retain  his  business  proved  vain,  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  watched  early  and  late  for  "  guests  "  that  never 
came. 

"Ah,"  he  sadly  murmured,  as  he  stood  by  his  window  one 
afternoon  in  November  and  beheld  Quong  Wo,  one  of  his  late 
patrons,  pause  beside  a  side- walk  fortune-teller.  "Men  are 
easy  to  please,  so  long  as  one  seeks  but  to  please ;  but  when  one 
tries  to  act  in  accordance  with  truth,  then  they  are  difficult  in- 
deed to  serve." 

"  Have  you  eaten  your  rice,*  Sir  Fortune-Teller  ?  " 

Fong  Toy,  upon  hearing  himself  thus  addressed,  turned  in  be- 
wilderment to  behold  a  little  figure  in  dainty  rainbow  hued  gar- 
ments standing  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  face  of  the 
figure  was  turned  towards  him,  but  the  eyes  in  the  face  sought 
the  floor  in  embarrassment  as  the  young  fortune-teller  ex- 
claimed, "  Mai  Gwi  Far,  why  honor  you  me  ?  " 

Mai  Gwi  Far  was  silent.  Fong  Toy  viewed  her  with  great 
inward  perturbation. 

Mai  Gwi  Far  was  the  daughter  of  Him  Wing,  the  maiden 
whose  marriage  to  a  promising  young  man  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  preventing.      Every  girl  desires  a  husband.    What 

*  The  phrase  **  hare  rem  eaten  your  rice  ?  '*  la  aimplr  a  Chiaeae  rreetlnff. 
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more  natural  than  that,  smarting  with  disappointment,  she 
should  come  to  visit  her  wrath  upon  his  head.  It  was  not 
proper,  of  course,  but  even  a  Chinese  girl,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  unconventional.  Was  she  very  angry  ? 
Perhaps  if  she  knew  all,  she  would  feel  more  pity  than  anger ! 

These  thoughts  flew  through  Fong  Toy's  mind  as  he  watched 
the  maiden  and  waited  for  her  to  speak.  At  last  she  raised  her 
eyes — very  demurely.  He  gazed  into  their  depths  and  his  heart 
for  one  moment  became  warm  with  rapture.  What  had  he  seen 
therein  ?    Certainly  not  anger. 

*' Why  do  I  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  such  a  supe- 
rior man  ?  "  she  cooed. 

**  Pearl  amongst  maidens  1 "  murmured  Fong  Toy.    - 

But  she  heard  him  not  and  calmly  continued,  ''Because  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  rendering  me  a  great  service.  He  saved 
me  from  misery." 

**  I  did  but  my  duty,"  responded  the  young  man. 

His  heart  was  overflowing  with  joy  to  think  that  instead  of 
meeting  with  reproaches  he  was  receiving  sweet  thanks. 

"But  your  duty?"  queried  the  girl,  glancing  demurely  at 
him  from  under  her  eyelids. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  man  seriously.  "The  gods  that 
superintended  the  casting  of  the  horoscope  caused  me  to  per- 
ceive that  the  betrothal  would  be  unlucky.  I  but  communicated 
to  your  father  what  they  revealed." 

"Ah,  then.  Sir  Fortune-Teller,  I  owe  you  no  gratitude  at  all." 

The  maiden's  voice  was  cold,  and  as  she  spoke,  she  arose  from 
the  seat  into  which  she  had  sunk. 

"  Oh,  stay  but  a  minute,"  entreated  Fong  Toy,  making  a  step 
towards  her.  The  girl's  vanity  was  wounded,  and  with  digni- 
fied air  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

Fong  Toy's  position  was  desperate.  Love  called  to  him  on 
one  side,  while  professional  pride  held  him  on  the  other. 

Mai  Gwi  Far  turned  the  door-knob.  The  fortune-teller  laid 
his  hand  upon  hers.  Trembling  with  anger  she  freed  her  tiny 
fist  and  faced  him.  "  It  seems  that  it  is  as  easy  for  fish  to 
climb  a  tree  as  for  Fong  Toy  to  act  honorably,"  she  cried. 

Fong  Toy  now  stood  with  his  back  against  the  door.  It  was 
a  bold  thing  for  a  Chinaman  to  do,  and  a  strange  thing  for  a 
Chinese  girl  to  suffer,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Fong 
Toy  and  Mai  Gwi  Far  were  living  in  America,  and  Chinese  people 
living  in  America  adopt  many  of  the  foreign-devil  ways,  de- 
spite what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary. 

"  Maiden,"  quoth  Fong  Toy,  when  speech  became  imperative. 
"  Bitterer  by  far  than  the  loss  of  my  honorable  patrons  has 
been  the  thought  that  you,  perhaps,  resented  the  part  I  played 
in  the  casting  of  the  horoscope,  and  my  pain  was  and  is  because 
I  love  you." 

The  maiden's  expression  softened. 

"Ah  !  "  lisped  she,  "  I  have  long  thought  so." 

"You  have  I" 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  your  eyes  whenever  they  dwelt  on  me  in 
my  passing  to  and  fro.  And  when  it  was  told  to  me  that  you 
had  cast  a  horoscope  against  my  betrothal — to  another— I 
thought — well,  I  thought — that  which  brought  me  here." 
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Mai  Gwi  Far  was  small  and  plump,  her  face  a  delicate  oval, 
her  eyes  long  and  black,  her  mouth  a  red  vine-leaf,  and  her  nose 
a  delicately  carved  piece  of  jade  stone. 

In  the  delight  of  contemplating  her  charms  Pong  Toy  had 
lost  the  power  to  think. 

"  But  I  made  a  mistake — I  thought  wrong,"  added  the  girl. 

*'  Thought  wrong,"  echoed  the  lover.  "Ah,  no,  you  are  right 
always." 

A  triumphant  smile  curved  the  girl's  lips. 

**Then,  Sir  Portune-Teller,  it  is  true  that  you  wrought  the 
horoscope  for  love  of  me." 

Pong  Toy  wisely  refrained  from  answering  this,  and  Mai  Gwi 
Par,  with  a  wisdom  even  greater,  did  not  press  him.  But  she 
began  teasing  him. 

"Ahl"  said  she,  '*How  grave,  how  dignified  is  our  elegant 
and  accomplished  fortune-teller  !  So  awe-inspiring  his  deport- 
ment. One  can  scarce  believe  that  he  has  feelings  such  as  we 
common  mortals." 

That  roused  the  lover. 

*'  You  mock  me,"  he  cried.  '*  There  are  stirrings  within  me  of 
pleasure,  sorrow,  joy  and  anger — all  caused  through  gazing  on 
you.  You  laugh  at  me  because  I  failed  in  wit  to  know  that  you 
knew  of  my  love  before  I  put  it  into  words." 

"Only  sages  have  the  privilege  of  being  fools.  Soon  he  will 
say  that  he  is  not  aware  that  Mai  Gwi  Par  loves  him." 

"Does  she?" 

Pong  Toy's  face  was  radiant.  The  girl's  suddenly  became 
grave. 

"If  it  is  not  love,  what  is  it?"  she  said,  with  a  dramatic 
little  gesture  that  was  also  pathetic.  "  Why  was  I  glad  when 
it  was  decreed  that  another  was  not  to  have  me  ?  Why  did  I 
grieve  over  your  misfortunes  ?     Why  am  I  here  ?  " 

Very  gently  Pong  Toy  approached  nearer  to  her  ;  very  timidly 
he  touched  her  bowed  head.  At  last  Pong  Toy  returned  to  earth. 

"  Your  father  will  never  consent,"  said  he. 

"  I  think  that  he  will,"  she  replied. 

"And  if  he  does  I  have  no  means  to  provide  for  you — my 
patrons  have  all  deserted  me." 

"  Your  patrons  will  return." 

And  Mai  Gwi  Par  was  right,  for  Him  Wing,  passing  the 
office  half  an  hour  later  and  hearing  a  familiar  voice,  entered 
the  place  and  beheld  his  daughter.  She  looked  very  sweet  and 
happy,  but  Him  Wing  did  not  think  of  that.  All  his  concern 
was  her  indiscreetness  in  visiting  Pong  Toy  and  the  comment  it 
would  cause  in  his  world.  However,  after  deliberation,  he 
agreed  with  the  young  people  that  the  only  way  to  save  his  face 
would  be  to  give  her  for  good  and  all  to  the  fortune-teller. 

Thus  Pong  Toy,  whose  cleverness  had  earned  for^him  the 
proud  title  of  "  Son  of  a  Unicorn,"*  won  a  wife  who 'was  even 
cleverer  than  himself.  As  to  his  business,  it  again  prospered 
merrily.  It  takes  little  to  make  or  mar  a  fortune-teller's 
fortune,  and  Him  Wing  and  his  associates  could  scarcely  turn 
their  backs  upon  "  one  of  the  family." 

I«oe  Anrelea. 

***  Sou  of  a  Ualcorn  "  means  a  clever  and  fortunate  person. 
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A  LITERARY   EXPERIENCE  IN  NEW  SPAIN. 

By  I.  /.  COX. 

OTN  an  issue  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  of  June,  1786,  during-  the  brilliant 
I  irice-royalty  of  Don  Matias  de  Galvez,  there  appeared  a  welcome 
^  break  in  the  ordinary  advertisement  of  imported  medical,  leg-al,  theo- 
logical and  historical  books.  Don  Joseph  Raphael  Larranag-a  announced 
the  project  *'of  a  faithful  and  erudite  translation  in  rig-orous  Castilian 
verse  "  of  all  the  works  of  Publius  Vergilius  Maro.  The  translator  had 
been  led  to  undertake  his  difficult  but  useful  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  the 
resulting'  honor  to  the  American  nation,  especially  during  the  reign  of  that 
benevolent  and  enlightened  despot  Carlos  III,  and  of  the  regnant  viceroy. 
In  his  self-appointed  task  he  had  already  progressed  so  far  as  to  translate 
into  ''assonant  verse  with  ag-reeable  variation  of  meter  in  each  part," 
seven  books  of  the  JE^neid,  the  ten  Eclogues,  and  the  first  Georgic  ;  and 
this  he  had  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  those  who  knew  Virgil 
that  his  productions  were  worthy  to  be  brought  to  light. 

The  complete  work  was  planned  for  eig-hteen  parts,  as  follows :  the  first 
thirteen  should  comprise  the  twelve  books  of  the  JE^neid,  together  with  the 
supplement  of  the  poet  Mafeo  Vegio ;  the  fourteenth,  the  ten  EU^logues  ; 
and  the  remaining  four,  the  Georgics.  The  grand  total  of  130,548  Latin 
verses  was  to  be  duplicated  by  as  many,  moxe  or  less,  of  Castilian 
hendecasyllables.  No  wonder  the  translator  characterised  his  work  as 
'*  not  a  litUe  arduous." 

The  printing  was  to  be  done  upon  the  best  (and  almost  the  only)  press  in 
the  kingdom.  Each  octavo  part  was  to  be  of  fine  paper,  illustrated  by 
Grosin,  and  enclosed  in  a  colored  paper  wrapper.  City  patrons  could  ob- 
tain each  part  of  the  work,  thus  prepared,  for  one  pesOy  while  outside  sub- 
scribers would  receive  their  copies  through  the  royal  mails,  at  four  reales 
additional.  The  press-work  should  begin  when  400  subscribers  were 
obtained. 

Two  weeks  later,  while  urging  intending  patrons  to  hasten  in  giving  in 
their  names,  our  translator  informs  the  public  that  all  is  going  so  well  with 
his  enterprise  that  he  has  already  more  than  100  subscribers,  some  of 
them  being  the  most  distinguished  habitues  of  the  vice-regal  court.  His 
next  communication,  some  three  months  later,  is  less  sanguine  in  tone, 
for  subscriptions  have  been  coming  in  very  slowly.  He  extends  for  one 
month  the  period  in  which  they  may  be  received,  and  then  promises  to 
make  a  definite  statement  regarding  the  publication  of  the  work. 

This  statement  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  September  26th  in  the  form  of 
an  announcement  that  he  should  abandon  his  undertaking.  In  order  to 
be  financially  successful  he  needed  at  least  400  subscribers,  while  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  only  191 ;  so  he  had  determined  to  desist  from  his  project 
and  to  return  to  his  subscribers  their  money.  But  Senor  L/arranaga  did  not 
wish  to  be  completely  balked  in  his  literary  aspirations,  so  he  gave  notice 
that  for  his  own  gratification,  and  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  his  patrons,  he 
should  print  and  distribute  to  them  gratuitously,  a  small  volume  contain- 
ing a  translation  of  two  Ek^logues,  with  a  list  of  those  who  had  favored 
him  with  their  names  and  a  note  explaining  the  various  mishaps  of  his 
undertaking. 

If  this  distribution  was  a  little  touch  of  finesse  on  the  part  of  Sefior 
Larranaga,  it  was  completely  successful ;  for  by  another  month  the  wide- 
spread applause  that  greeted  his  booklet  led  him  to  announce  his  determin- 
ation to  complete  his  original  task,  ia  the  most  economical  manner  possible. 
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To  accomplish  this,  his  new  edition  should  afypear  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
fully  bound,  to  sell  at  fovLX  pesos  each,  thus  saving  two  pesos  on  the  entire 
work.  The  first  volume  was  to  contain  the  list  of  subscribers,  the  four 
Georgics,  and  the  ten  Ek^logues  ;  the  remaining  three,  the  ^neid  and  sup- 
plement. As  a  personal  favor  he  requested  an  early  return  of  subscrip- 
tions, with  advance  payment  for  each  volume. 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  -translator  was  pleased  to  announce  the 
reception  of  more  than  400  subscribers,  with  the  number  steadily  increas- 
ing. It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  originally  intended  to  publish  the 
Greorgics  last,  so  that  his  new  plan  of  publishing  them  in  the  first  volume 
caused  him  to  delay  beginning  publication  until  he  could  complete  his 
translation.  As  his  muse  evidently  did  not  lag  at  her  task,  he  had  accom- 
plished this  with  ease,  had  submitted  the  work  to  the  watchful  authorities 
for  license,  and  had  provided  for  the  printing  with  due  dispatch.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  subscriptions  having  been  received,  with  the  work  upon 
the  second  and  third  volumes  already  under  way,  and  the  fourth  rapidly  to 
follow,  he  promised  with  these  volumes  no  such  delay  as  had  characterized 
the  first.  He  would  receive  subscribers  up  to  January  of  the  following 
year,  and,  for  their  assurance,  he  gave  notice  that  in  planning  the  first  vol- 
ume, he  should  reserve  until  the  last  the  printing  of  their  names. 

The  above  announcement  evidently  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  dilatory  methods  of  Spanish-American  officialdom  ;  for  it  was  not  until 
the  following  February  that  Sefior  Larranaga  reported  the  receipt  of  his 
license,  and  reiterated  his  promise  to  proceed  at  once  to  printing.  A  new 
hindrance  then  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  press  he  had  selected  was  fully 
occupied  with  other  urgent  work  ;  thus  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  expe« 
dite  matters,  to  transfer  the  task  to  another.  His  new  printer,  however, 
could  not  promise  the  completion  of  the  first  volume  before  the  latter  part 
of  June.  The  translator  gave  due  notice  of  this  fact,  so  that  his  sub- 
scribers, in  view  of  the  embarassments  that  had  beset  him  since  the  incep- 
tion of  his  great  plan,  might  excuse  this  additional  delay.  He  repeated 
the  promise  that  no  such  delay  should  occur  in  printing  the  remaining 
volumes. 

In  July,  1787,  some  thirteen  months  after  the  first  advertisement  of  the 
plan,  came  the  announcement  of  the  distribution  of  volume  one.  The 
translator  still  offered  an  opportunity  for  further  subscriptions,  as  addi- 
tional lists  would  be  printed  in  the  remaining  volumes  ;  but  none  of  those 
later  published  would  be  disposed  of  to  other  than  regular  subscribers,  so 
as  not  to  break  sets.  By  the  latter  part  of  October  we  learn  that  volume 
two  is  being  bound,  and  that  the  whole  work  is  in  a  fair  way  to  speedy 
completion.  Here,  with  this  assurance  of  final  success,  the  "Gazette" 
parts  company  with  Sefior  Larrafiaga  and  his  noteworthy  translation,  thus 
hardly  brought  to  light. 

Before  the  Anglo-American  reader  hastens  to  utter  his  judgment  con- 
cerning this  ambitious  literary  attempt,  let  him  note  that  this  was  some 
four  years  before  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  advertised,  in  Boston,  the  publica- 
tion by  subscription  of  an  octavo  volume  of  her  poems  ;  and  that  it  antici- 
pated the  period  among  our  early  authors  of  local  histories  and  ambitious 
epics.  While  literary  aspirations  here  received  scanty  recognition  from  a 
generation  entering  upon  its  pioneer  task  of  subduing  a  continent,  in  the 
far-off  capital  of  New  Spain,  a  sympathetic  and  determined  translator  of 
the  classics  was  able  to  secure  an  appreciative  circle  of  patrons. 

Philadelphia. 
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To  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Amorioa. 
{/*ram  their  own^  and  conUmporary  Engrlish^  accounts,) 

XL— WOODHS  ROGSKS,  1708.— CONCI.UDM>. 

4Brf^  I  have  not  filled  this  Work  with  a  Variety  of  Descriptions,  so,  before 
^M|  I  quit  America,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  g'ive  the  Reader  some  Account 
^  *  of  California;  the  rather  because  most  of  what  I  relate  I  was  an  Eye- 
witness of,  and  therefore  it  deserves  the  g'reater  Credit.  I  heard  from  the 
Spaniards,  that  some  of  their  Nation  had  sailed  as  far  betwixt  California 
and  the  Main  as  42^  North  Latitude,  where,  meeting-  with  shole  Water,  and 
abundance  of  Islands,  they  durst  not  venture  any  farther ;  so  that,  if  this 
be  true,  in  all  Probability,  it  joins  to  the  Continent  a  little  farther  to  the 
Northward :  For  shole  Water  and  Islands  are  a  general  8ign  of  being  near 
some  Main-land.  But  the  Spaniards^  havinflr  more  Territories  in  this  Part 
of  the  World,  than  they  know  how  to  manage,  are  not  curious  after  further 
Discoveries.  The  Manilla  Ships,  bound  to  Acapulco,  often  make  this 
Coast  in  the  Latitude  40^  North,  and  I  never  heard  of  any,  that  discovered 
it  farther  to  the  Northward.  8ome  old  Draug-hts  make  it  join  to  the  land 
of  Jesso;  but  all  this  being  yet  undetermined,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
affirm,  whether  it  is  an  island,  or  joins  to  the  Continent.  The  Dutch  say, 
they  formerly  took  a  Spanish  Vessel  in  those  Seas,  which  had  sailed  round 
California,  and  found  it  to  be  an  Island ;  but  this  Account  cannot  be  de- 
pended on,  and  I  chuse  to  believe  it  joins  to  the  Continent.  There  is  no 
certain  Account  of  its  Shape  or  Bigness  ;  and,  having  seen  so  little  of  it,  I 
shall  refer  the  Reader  to  our  common  Draughts  for  its  Situation.  What  I 
can  say  of  it  from  my  own  Knowledge  is,  that  the  Land  where  we  were  is, 
for  the  most  part,  mountainous,  barren,  and  sandy,  and  had  nothing  but  a 
few  Shrubs  and  Bushes,  which  produced  Fruit  and  Berries  of  several 
sorts.  Our  Men,  who  went  in  our  Bark  to  view  the  Country  atx>ut  fifteen 
Leagues  to  the  Northward,  say,  it  was  there  covered  with  tall  trees.  The 
Spaniards  tell  us  of  several  good  Harbours  in  this  Country  ;  but  we  found 
none  of  them  near  this  Cape.  We  frequently  saw  Smoke  in  several 
Places;  which  made  us  believe  the  Inhabitants  were  pretty  numerous. 
The  Bay,  where  we  rode,  had  but  very  indifferent  Anchoring-ground  in 
deep  Water,  and  is  the  worst  Recruiting-place  we  met  with  since  we  came 
out.  The  Wind,  at  this  Time  of  the  Year  generally  blowing  over  Land, 
makes  it  good  Riding  on  the  Starboard  Side  of  the  Bay,  where  you  anchor 
on  a  Bank,  that  has  from  ten  to  twenty-five  Fathom  Water :  But  the  rest 
of  the  Bay  is  very  deep ;  and,  near  the  Rocks,  on  the  Larboard  side,  going 
in  there  is  no  Ground.  During  the  Time  of  our  Stay,  the  Air  was  serene, 
pleasant,  and  healthful ;  and  we  had  no  strong  Gales  of  Wind,  very  little 
Rain,  but  great  Dews  fell  by  Night,  when  it  was  very  cold.  The  Natives 
we  saw  here  were  atx>ut  300.  They  had  large  Limbs,  very  straight,  tall, 
and  of  a  much  blacker  Complexion,  than  any  other  People,  that  I  had  seen 
in  the  South  Seas ;  their  Hair  long,  black,  and  straight,  which  hung  down 
to  their  Thighs  :  The  Men  stark-naked  ;  and  the  Women  had  a  Covering 
of  Leaves  over  their  Privities,  or  little  Clouts  made  of  Silk-grass,  or  the 
Skins  of  Birds  and  Beasts.  All  of  them,  that  we  saw,  were  old,  and 
miserably  wrinkled.  We  suppose  they  were  afraid  to  let  any  of  their 
young  ones  come  near  us  ;  but  needed  not :  For,  besides  the  good  Order 
kept  among  our  Men  in  that  respect,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  we  saw, 
they  could  not  be  very  tempting.    The  Language  of  the  Natives  was  as 
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tinpleasant  to  ns,  as  their  Aspect ;  for  it  was  very  harsh  and  t»road,  and 
they  pronoanced  it  so  much  in  their  Throat,  as  if  their  Words  had  been 
ready  to  choak  them.  I  designed  to  have  broagrht  two  of  them  away  with 
me,  in  order  to  haye  had  some  Accotmt  of  the  Country,  when  they  had 
learnt  so  mnch  of  our  Language,  as  to  enable  them  to  give  it ;  but,  being 
short  of  Provisions,  I  durst  not  venture  it.  Some  of  them  wore  Pearls 
about  their  Arms  and  Necks,  having*  first  notched  it  round,  and  fastened  it 
with  a  String  of  Silk  Grass ;  for,  I  suppose,  they  knew  not  how  to  bore 
them.  The  Pearls  were  mixed  with  little  red  Berries,  Sticks,  and  Bits  of 
Shells,  which  they  looked  upon  to  be  so  fine  an  Ornament,  that,  tho*  we  had 
Glass-t>eads  of  several  Colours,  and  other  Toys,  they  would  accept  none  of 
them.  They  coveted  nothing*  we  had,  tmt  Knives,  and  other  cutting  In- 
struments ;  and  were  so  honest,  that  they  did  not  meddle  with  our  Coopers 
or  Carpenters  Tools  ;  so  that,  whatever  was  left  ashore  at  Night,  we  found 
it  in  the  morning.  We  saw  nothing  like  European  Furniture  or  Utensils 
about  them.  Their  Huts  were  very  low,  and  made  of  Branches  of  Trees 
and  Reeds  ;  but  not  sufficiently  covered  to  keep  out  Rain.  They  had  noth- 
ing like  Gardens  or  Provisions  about  them.  They  subsisted  chiefly  on 
Fish  while  we  were  here,  which,  with  the  Miserableness  of  their  Huts, 
that  seemed  only  to  be  made  for  a  time,  made  us  conclude,  they  had  no 
fixed  Habitation  here,  whatever  they  might  have  elsewhere ;  and  that  this 
was  their  fishing  Season.  We  saw  no  Nets  or  Hooks,  tmt  wooden  Instru- 
ments, with  which  they  strike  the  Fiih  very  dexterously,  and  dive  to  Ad- 
miration. Some  of  our  Sailors  told  me,  they  saw  one  of  them  dive  with 
his  Instrument,  and,  whilst  he  was  under  Water,  put  up  his  Striker,  with  a 
Fish  on  the  Point  of  it,  which  was  taken  off  by  another,  that  watched  by 
him  in  a  Bark-log.  The  Reader  may  believe  of  this  what  he  pleases  ;  but 
I  give  it  the  more  Credit,  because  I  myself  threw  some  rusty  Knives  over- 
board, on  purpose  to  try  the  Divers,  who  seldom  missed  catching  a  Knife 
before  it  could  sink  above  three  or  four  Fathom ;  which  I  took  to  be  an 
extraordinary  Proof  of  their  Agility.  Instead  of  Bread,  they  used  a  little 
black  Seed,  which  they  ground  with  Stones,  and  eat  by  Handfuls.  Some 
of  our  men  thickened  their  Broth  with  it,  and  said,  it  tasted  somewhat 
like  Coffee.  They  have  some  Roots,  that  eat  like  Yams  ;  a  sort  of  Seeds, 
that  grow  in  Coda,  and  taste  like  green  Pease  ;  a  Berry,  which  resembles 
those  of  Ivy,  and,  being  dried  at  the  Fire,  eats  like  parched  Pease.  They 
have  another,  like  a  large  Currant,  with  a  white  tartish  Pulp,  a  stone,  and 
a  Kernel.  This  sort  of  Fruit  they  seem  to  value  much.  They  have  also  a 
Fruit,  which  grows  on  a  Prickle-pear-tree,  tastes  like  Gooseberries,  and 
makes  a  good  Sauce.  They  have  many  other  Seeds  and  Plants  unknown 
to  us ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  view  and  descrit>e  them.  They  seem 
to  have  an  hunting  Season,  by  the  Skins  of  Deer  we  saw  among  them. 
They  paid  much  Respect  to  one  Man,  whose  Head  was  adorned  with 
Feathers,  made  up  in  the  Form  of  a  Cap.  In  other  Respects,  they  seemed 
to  have  all  things  in  common  ;  for,  when  they  exchanged  Fish  with  us  for 
old  Knives,  of  which  we  had  plenty,  they  gave  the  Knives  to  any  that 
stood  next ;  and,  after  they  had  enough,  we  could  get  no  Fish  from  them. 
They  appeared  to  be  very  idle,  and  seemed  only  to  look  after  a  present 
Subsistence.  They  observed  our  Men  very  attentively,  while  they  cut 
Wood,  and  filled  Water ;  but  did  not  lend  us  an  Hand  at  either,  or  indeed 
in  anything  that  required  hard  Labour.  Their  Arms  are  Bows  and 
Arrows,  with  which  they  can  shoot  Birds  flying.  Their  Bows  are  about 
seven  Feet  long,  and  of  a  tough  Wood,  unknown  to  us,  with  strings  of  Silk- 
grass  ;  their  Arrows  about  four  Feet  and  a  half,  made  of  Cane,  and  pointed 
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with  Fish-bones,  that  they  shape  for  the  Purpose.  Most  of  their  Knives, 
and  other  cutting  Instruments,  are  made  of  Sharks  Teeth.  I  saw  two  or 
three  large  Pearls  in  their  Necklaces  and  Bracelets ;  and  the  Spaniards 
told  me,  they  had  Quantities  of  them  from  the  inner  Part  of  the  Gulph  of 
California^  where  they  have  Missionaries  planted  among  them.  Our  Men 
told  me,  they  saw  heavy  shining  Stones  ashore,  which  looked  as  if  they 
came  from  some  Mine ;  but  they  did  not  inform  me  of  this,  till  we  were  at 
Sea ;  otherwise  I  would  have  brought  some  of  them,  to  have  tried  what 
Metal  could  have  been  extracted  out  of  them.  The  Spaniards  likewise  in- 
formed me,  that  the  Country  in  general  within,  on  the  Main-land  of 
Mexico^  is  pleasant,  and  abounds  with  Cattle  and  Provisions  of  all  sorts. 
The  Natives  grew  very  familiar  with  us,  and  came  frequently  aboard,  to 
view  our  Ships ;  which  they  mightily  admired.  We  saw  no  Boats  or 
Canoes  among  them,  or  any  Craft,  but  Bark-logs,  which  they  steered  with 
Paddles  at  each  end.  We  gave  one  of  the  Natives  a  Shirt ;  but  he  soon 
tore  it  to  Pieces,  and  gave  it  to  the  rest  of  his  Company,  to  put  the  Seeds 
in,  which  they  used  for  Bread.  We  saw  no  Utensils  for  Cookery  amongst 
them  ;  nor  do  I  suppose  they  have  any,  for  they  bury  their  Fish  in  an  Heap 
of  Sand,  and  make  a  Fire  over  it,  till  they  think  it  fit  for  eating.  There 
were  in  this'  Bay  all  the  Fish  usual  in  these  Seas.  The  fresh  Water  here 
is  good ;  and  they  have  abundance  of  Samphire.  They  make  a  Fire  in  the 
Middle  of  their  Huts,  which  are  very  low  and  smoky.  We  saw  no  extra- 
ordinary Birds  here.  I  was  told  by  our  People,  that  had  been  ashore,  that 
they  obtain  Fire,  by  rubbing  two  dry  Sticks  one  against  the  other,  as  cus- 
tomary amongst  the  wild  Indians,  The  S^ntrance  into  the  Harbour  may 
be  known  by  four  high  Rocks,  which  look  like  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  you  come  from  the  Westward  ;  the  two  Westermost  in  form  of 
Sugar-loaves ;  the  innermost  has  an  Arch,  like  a  Bridge,  through  which 
the  Sea  makes  its  Way.  Here  you  ride  landlockt  from  East  by  North  back  to 
the  Southeast  by  E^ast :  Yet  it  is  but  an  ordinary  Road,  if  the  Wind  should 
come  strong  out  of  the  Sea ;  which  it  never  did  while  we  lay  there.  I 
think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  these  Facts,  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
some  Conjectures,  that  carry  in  them  great  Probability,  and,  if  ever 
they  should  be  demonstrated  to  be  Certainties,  would  be  attended  with  very 
important,  and  to  us,  that  inhabit  this  Northern  Part  of  the  World,  advan- 
tageous Consequences.  There  have  been  many  Opinions  started  about  the 
Peopling  of  America  ;  but  that  which,  to  me,  appears  the  most  probable, 
is,  that  its  Inhabitants  came  hither  from  Tartary,  by  that  Northern  Con- 
tinent, which  is  supposed  to  joia  this  Country  to  some  part  of  Asia ;  I 
say,  to  me  this  appears  the  most  probable,  and  my  Reason  for  it  is  this  ; 
because  the  Spaniards,  who  come  hither  annually  from  Manilla  or  Luconia, 
one  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  East  Indies ,  are  forced  to  keep  in  an 
high  Latitude,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Westerly  Winds ;  and  have  often 
sounded,  finding  Ground  in  Latitude  42^  North,  in  several  Places  of  the 
Ocean  betwixt  the  East  Indies  and  America,  which  makes  me  conclude 
there  must  be  more  Land,  tho'  none  of  them,  as  I  ever  heard  of,  ever  saw 
any  Continent,  till  they  fell  in  with  California  in  about  38°  or  39°  North 
Latitude.  I  have  often  admired,  that  no  considerable  Discoveries  have  yet 
been  made  in  South  Latitude  from  America  to  the  East  Indies.  I  never 
heard  the  South  Ocean  has  been  run  over  by  above  three  or  four  Naviga- 
tors, who  varied  very  little  in  their  Runs  from  their  Course,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, could  not  discover  much.  I  give  this  Hint,  to  encourage  our  South 
Sea  Company,  or  others,  to  go  upon  some  Discovery  that  Way,  where,  for 
aught  we  know,  they  may  find  a  better  Country  than  any  yet  discovered. 
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there  beings  a  vast  Surface  of  the  Sea  from  the  Bqnitioz  to  the  South  Pole, 
of  at  least  2000  I^eagues  in  Iroagitude,  that  has  hitherto  been  little  re- 
fi^arded,  tho'  it  be  Agreeable  to  Reason,  that  there  must  be  a  Body  of  Lrand 
about  the  South  Pole,  to  counterpoise  those  vast  Countries  about  the  North 
Pole.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  Reason,  why  our  ancient  Greographers 
mentioned  a  Terra  AustralU  incognita,  tho'  very  little  of  it  has  been  seen 
by  any-body.  The  Land  near  the  South  Pole  in  the  South  Sea,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Japan,  is  wholly  unknown,  altho'  the  old  Maps  describe  the 
Streights  of  Anian,  and  a  large  Continent,  which  is  but  imaginery ;  for 
the  Dutch  themselves,  who  now  trade  in  Japan,  say,  they  do  not  yet  know, 
whether  it  be  an  Island,  or  joins  to  the  Continent.  I  have  now  done  with 
California,  of  which  the  Spaniards  would  know  very  little,  but  for  these 
annual  Vessels,  that  sail  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco,  As  I  have  mentioned 
these  Ships,  I  shall  take  Occasion  to  observe,  that,  generally  speaking, 
those  that  come  from  Manilla,  are  much  richer  than  our  Prize ;  for  she 
waited  a  long  time  for  the  Chinese  Junks  to  bring  Silk  ;  which  not  arriv- 
ing, she  came  away  with  a  Cargo  mixed  with  abundance  of  coarse  Goods. 
Several  of  the  prisoners  assured  me,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
Manilla  Ship  to  be  worth  10,000,000  Pieces  of  Eight ;  so  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  Accident,  we  had  taken  aa  extraordinary  Prize  indeed.  After 
my  Return  into  Europe,  I  met,  in  Holland,  with  a  Sailor,  who  had  been  on 
board  the  large  Ship,  when  we  engaged  her ;  and  he  let  us  into  the  Secret, 
that  there  was  no  taking  her ;  for  the  Gunner  kept  constantly  in  the 
Powder-room,  declaring,  that  he  had  taken  the  Sacrament  to  blow  the 
Ship  up,  if  we  boarded  her ;  which  made  the  Men,  as  may  be  supposed,  ex- 
ceedingly resolute  in  her  Defence.  I  was  the  more  ready  to  credit  what 
this  Man  told  me,  because  he  gave  as  regular  and  circumstantial  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Engagement,  as  I  could  have  done  from  my  Journal. 

BND  OF  WOODBS  ROGERS. 
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TW^O    SONGS. 

By  NORA  MAY  FRENCH, 

OU  love  the  chant  of  green, 
The  low-voiced  trees,  the  meadow's  monotone. 

Oh !  friend  of  mine,  it  is  for  these  you  pray, 
This  alien  land  must  call  unheard,  unseen, 
While  one  beloved  note  your  heart  has  known. 

To  hunger  for  it,  half  a  world  away. 

Come  with  me  to  my  height, 
And  stand  at  sunset  when  the  winds  are  still. 

Watching  the  hollow  valleys  brim  with  light, 
The  red  and  brown  and  yellow  hills— they  shout 
And  on  the  shoulders  of  the  marching  host 

The  bayonets  are  gleaming  points  of  white. 

Pressing  beyond  to  deep  and  gradual  blues. 
Their  lessening  voices  die  in  distance  pale  ; 

Ineffably  dissolved  in  opal  hues, 
Against  the  sky  the  last  sweet  echoes  fail 

While  all  the  West  is  quivering,  fold  on  fold 

To  one  great  voice — one  vibrant  peal  of  gold. 

I«QS  AngvlM,  Cal, 
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Francis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Solano,  Marnret  Collier  Graham,  Mies  Collier, 

Andrew  McNally,  Rt.  ReT.  Geo.  Montiromery,  Miss  M.  F.  Wills,  B.  F.  Porter,  Prof.  Chas. 


LxFB  Mbmbbks  : 
rrancis,  Mrs.  John  F.  Francis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Solano,  Man 


C.  Bnurdon,  Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Scott,  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  Miss  Annie  D.  Apperson,  Miss 
Arnes  Lane,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid,  Col.  H.  G.  OUs,  H.  Jeyne,  J.  R.  Newberry.  Dr.  W.  Jarris 
Barlow.  Marion  Brooks  Barlow,  Geo.  W.  Marston,  Chas.  u,  Hatchinson,  U.  S.  Grant,  jr.« 
[»abel  M.  R.  Severance,  Mrs.  Lonisa  C.  Bacon,  Miss  Snsan  Bacon,  Miss  Mira  Hershey, 
Jeremiah  Ahem,  William  Marshall  Garlaod,  Geo.  L.  Fleits,  Miss  Josephine  W.  Dreael, 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Utt,  Miss  Aniu  Utt,  Emily  Rnnyon  Barl.  D.  M.  Riordan,  Frank  J.  SnlliTan. 
A.lice  Phelan  Snlliran,  John  Jewett  Garland,  Alfred  Solano,  P.  Campbell  Hoyle,  Amelia  P. 
Hollenback. 

ADViaoKT  BoAKD  :  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Sererance,  Gen.  H. G.  Otis,  R.  Sffan,  W.  C  Patter- 
son, Adeline  Steams  Winff,  Tessa  L.  Kelso,  Don  Marcos  Forster,  Chas.  Cassat  Davis,  Miss 
M.  F.  Wills,  C.  D.  Willard,  John  F.  Francis,  Frank  J.  PoUey,  Rev.  Hnffh  K.  Walker, 
Blmer  Wachtel,  Maj.  H.  T.  Lee,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Los  Anceles. 

LAVISHLY  illustrated    pamphlet    showing   the    work 
already  done  by  the  Club  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion.    The  Club  is  seriously  in  need  of  funds  to  continue 
its  work. 

THE  COOK    BOOK. 

So  g^rave  and  serious  a  review  as  The  Dial^  of  Chicago^ 
says  (Oct.  1,  1903):  "In  this  age  of  domestic-science  culture, 
no  worthy  cook-book  needs  an  excuse  for  being,  and  'The  Land- 
marks Club  Cook  Book,'  which  comes  to  us  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  would  need  none  in  any  age.  For  although  it  does  not  claim 
to  be  scientific,  it  is  closely  allied  to  science,  being  the  first  of  its 
class,  as  far  as  we  know,  based  upon  or  definitely  recognizing  a 
regional  adaptation  of  foods.  *  *  *  This  book  radiates  at- 
tractiveness, from  the  significant  string  of  peppers  on  its  cover, 
through  its  pages  of  half-tone  pictures  of  the  California  mis- 
sions in  whose  interest  it  is  published,  to  the  body  of  the  volume. 
With  signed  recipes  from  everywhere,  its  specialty  is  Spanish- 
American  cookery,  and  its  masterpieces  are  famous  dishes  of 
Old  California,  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  P, 
Lummis  contributes  an  introductory  article  on  Spanish- American 
cookery  vouches  for  its  accuracy  as  well  as  for  its  charm.  He 
also  gives  recipes  for  many  historic  dishes  of  those  southern 
lands  which  have  held  a  large  portion  of  his  life  and  of  his 
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heart,  and  his  section  of  this  book  is  the  only  place  known  to 
us  where  one  can  g'et  Eng^lish  cooking  directions  for  real  Span- 
ish dishes.  Every  American  has  reason  to  thank  the  Land- 
marks Club  for  its  eflEorts  to  preserve  the  most  interesting  of  the 
historic  remains  of  Southern  California.  It  has  worked  under 
expert  supervision,  and  the  reports  of  what  it  has  accomplished 
with  little  money  are  most  interesting.  The  compilation  of 
this  book  has  been  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  club,  and 
the  proceeds  of  its  sale  will  go  to  the  further  work  of  restora- 
tion of  the  now  fast  decaying  yet  still  beautiful  mission 
buildings." 

FUNDS    FOR  THE  WORK. 

Already  acknowledged,  $6,398. 

New  Contributions — The  Catholic  Church,  by  rent  of  rooms 
at  Pala  Mission,  $408  ;  the  same,  by  rent  of  the  Monastery  at 
San  Fernando  Mission,  $72 ;  Frank  A.  Salmons,  services  in  re- 
pairing Pala  Mission,  $50. 

$1  each — A.  S.  Anondson,  Borate,  Cal.;  Alice  J.  Stevens, 
Los  Angeles  (services). 
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•ROSE    or    SEVILLE/* 

By  HENRY  WALKER  NO  YES. 

DREAMEiD  last  night  of  Spain,  Love, 

Where  storied  castles  are. 
A  Troubadour  again,  L<ove, 
I  touched  a  light  guitar. 
Within  the  walls  of  old  Seville, 
Beneath  thj  moonlit  lattice  grille 
I  sang  to  thee,  when  all  was  still, 
A  lay  of  love  and  war. 

You  lingered  by  the  grille,  dear, 

A  picture  in  the  bars ; 
The  Rose  of  old  Seville,  dear, 

I  vowed  by  all  the  stars. 
And  when  a  gage  I  asked  of  you, 
To  me  a  scented  glove  you  threw, 
And  bade  me  up  to  dare  and  do 

With  lance  and  shield  of  Mars. 


You  danced  with  me  tonight,  LK>ve, 

A  stately  old  Quadrille. 
Your  eyes  were  softly  bright,  Love, 

— My  sweet  Rose  of  Seville — 
You  held  two  dainty  hands  to  me, 
The  one  was  masked — the  other  free — 
The  truant  glove  I  had  from  thee 

Last  night  in  old  Seville. 

You  blushed  at  me  askance,  dear, 

— The  music  wove  a  spell — 
And  thus  in  Cupid's  trance,  dear, 

A  prophecy  befell : 
Last  night — you  said — in  dream's  domain 
A  Troubadour  of  olden  Spain 
Beneath  thy  lattice  sang  a  strain, 

And  won  a  heart  as  weU. 
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CSequoya  League  tf 

TO        MAI\C     DCTTC:!^    iNDIANa  H 


S^^UQ-ya*  **  iAe  AfHeriran  Cadmus''  {bomiyji^ 

died  iS^J^),   was   ih£  only   Indian   that   ever   in^ 

vented  a  written   language.      The  League  takes   its 

title  from-  this  great  Cherokee,  for  whom,  also^  science 

has  named  (*^Seguoias'')  the  hugesi  trees  in  the  world, 

ike  giant  Redwoods  of  Caiifomia, 

BXBCVTIVB  COinCITTBB. 


Dr.  Oarld  Stan  lordan.  President  Sttafoid  UnlTWsltjr. 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Mctrlain.  Chief  MoIokI  Surrer.  WaaMa^on. 
Dr.  Georn  Bird  Grinnell.  Ed.  F»rttt  amdStrtam,  N.  Y. 
Chaa.  F.l^mmlt.  Loa  Ancelea,  Chalnnaa. 

Adtisokt 
Mia.  Phebe  A.  Heaiat.  UnlTefaity  of  CaUforala. 
Archbishop  Ireland.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
U.  S.  Senator  Thos.  R.  Bard.  California. 
Edward  E.  Aver,  Newberry  Lihrarr,  Chlcafro. 
Mlta  Estelle  Reel.  Supt.  all  Indian  SchooU.  Washington. 
W.  I.  McGee,  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
F.  w.  Putnam.  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  College. 


Rkhard  Egan.  Capistiano,  Cal. 

D.  M.  RliMdan,  Los  Angeles. 

Chas.  Cassatt  Davis,  attorney.  Los  Angeles. 

BOAKD. 

Dr.  T.  MltcheU  Prudden.  Col.  Phys.  and  Snrg'ns.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Geo.  I.  Engeln 

Miss  Alice  CFielcher.  Waahlngton. 

F.  W.  Hod^.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Wsshlngton. 


Stewart  CuUn.  Brooklyn  Inst. 

Geo.  A.  Dorsey.  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

Treasurer.  W.  C.  Patterson.  Prea.  Los  Angeles  Natl  Bk. 


Hamlin  Garland,  author.  Chicago. 

Mrs.  F.N  Doubleday.  New  York. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews.  Waahtngtoa. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Smn^.  (Mohonk).  Redlands.  Cal. 

George  Kennan.  waahlngton. 


Lira  MBMBBSft. 
B.  Hellenback.  Josephine  W.  Dreael.  Thoa.  Scattargood,  Miss  Mlra  Hetshey. 


@rtHE  selection  of  Chas.  J.  Bonaparte  to  assist  the  Secretary 
^J^  of  the  Interior  in  ferreting:  out  the  rascals  who  have 
been  preying:  on  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory  and 
Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  have  been  made.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  members  of  the  Dawes  Commission 
and  other  gfovernment  officials,  paid  to  protect  the  Indians,  have 
indecently  combined  to  **skin"  them — and  have  done  it  by 
wholesale.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  the  sort  of  man  to  g^i  to  the 
bottom  of  this  peculiarly  contemptible  business,  and  to  bring: 
the  offenders  to  book  without  fear  or  favor. 

Before  the  700  Mission  Indians  for  whose  relief  provision  was 
made  last  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Leag:ue,  have  to  face 
another  season,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  g:overnment  will  apply  that 
relief.  At  least  at  many  more  are  destitute — and  the  shameful 
condition  of  affairs  has  been  known  for  years — but  for  these 
700  the  money  is  on  hand  in  the  Department,  and  the  method  of 
using:  it  officially  recommended.  The  matter  was  more  fully 
stated  in  these  pag:es  last  month.  It  is  time  to  ag-itate  it  now, 
and  to  a  finish. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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THE    GBOWTH    OF    LOS    ANGELIIS. 

CRTT  maj  isterest  the  risitio^  Bankers  to  know  that  according 

I      to  the  last  U.  Sl  Census  Los  Angeles  i»resents  a  phemmie- 

J^     non  such  as  the  most  pTOgTcssiTe  of  them  are  not  familiar 

with  in  the  placid  East.     A  long  array  of  official  figures 

covering  the  astounding  growth  and  wealth  of  California  was 

contained  in  the  series  ^'  The  lUght  Hand  of  the  Continent,'* 

printed  in  this  magazine  throaghout  the  jear  ending  last  June. 

But  the  following  tables,  since  compiled,  may  serre  as  a  hint  of 

what  the  longer  storj  has  to  telL     The  figures,  of  course,  are 

for  1900  ;  since  which  time  the  growth  has  been  eren  greater. 

Ont  of  the  159  cities  in  the  Union  now  haTing  popntetkms  of  25,000  or 
OTer,  onlj  31  hare  shown  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  ome-kmi/Jbc  per- 
centage  of  gain  that  Los  Angeles  has  made.     These  are  : 

^. ,^^^  Isc  orer  Pw  cent 

Chicago,  DL 1,698,575  598.725  54.4 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1119464  62,728  60.4 

Toledo,  0 131,8Z2  50,388  61.8 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 102,979  50,655  96.8 

Memphis,  Tcnn 102,320  37,825  58.6 

Portland,  Or 90,426  44,041  94.9 

SeatUe,  Wash 80,671  37,834  88.3 

New  Bedford,  Mass 62,442  21,709  53.2 

SomerriUe,  Mass 61.643  21,491  S3.5 

Dnlnth.Minn 52,969  19,584  59.9 

Waterbory,  Conn 45,859  17,213  60.0 

Houston,  Tex 44,633  17,076  61.9 

Akron,  0 42,728  15,127  54.8 

Spokane,  Wash 36.848  16,926  84.9 

Sonth  Bend,  Ind 35,999  14,180  64.9 

Johnstown,  Pa 35,936  14,131  64.8 

McKeesport,  Pa 34,227  13,486  65.0 

Chester,  Pa 33,988  13.762  68.0 

York,  Pa 33,708  12,915  62.1 

Bayonne,  N.  J 32,722  13,689  71.9 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 31,682  11,780  59.1 

Superior,  Wis 31,091  19,108  159.4 

Butte,  Mont 30,470  19,747  184.1 

K.  St.  Ixmie,  m 29,655  14,486  95.4 

Jacksonville,  Fla 28,429  11,228  65.2 

Newcastle,  Pa 28,339  16,739  144.3 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 27,838  14,783  113.2 

Passaic,  N.  J 27,777  14,749  113.2 

So.  Omaha,  Neb 26,001  17,939  222.5 

New  Britain,  Conn 25,998  9,479  57.3 

Baston,  Pa 25,238  10,757  74.2 

Los  Angeles 102,479  52,084  103.3 

Aside  from  the  comparison  of  percentages,  it  will  be  observed  that  only 
two  of  these  31  cities  have  gained  as  many  people  in  the  decade  as  Los 
Angeles  has. 
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From  1880  to  1890,  Los  Angeles  gained  350.6%  in  population. 
In  percentage  of  increase  for  that  decade  she  was  surpassed  by 
Omaha,  360.2  %  ;  Seattle,  1112.4  %  ;  Duluth,  3851.6  %  ;  Kansas 
City,  1,007.3  %  ;  Birmingham,  748.2  %  ;  Tacoma,  3,179.2%  ; 
Spokane,  5,502.0%;  Sioux  City,  413.2%;  Pueblo,  663.3%. 
All  these  are  now  left  far  behind  her  in  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease during  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900.  Prom  1880  to  1890, 
Los  Angeles  was  surpassed  in  actual  numerical  increase  by  24 
cities  of  the  Union.  In  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  only  13 
cities  in  the  country  exceeded  Los  Angeles  in  number  of  popula- 
tion gained  ;  no  city  which  had  as  many  as  14,000  population  in 
1890  has  had  as  great  a  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  decade  since. 
Out  of  the  159  cities  in  the  Union  which  now  have  25,000  popu- 
lation or  over,  only  six  of  the  smallest  have  made  a  larger  gain 
per  cent.     These  are  : 

Place                                                             POP.  1900  <^-»?--  ff/-^* 

Superior,  Wis 31,091  19,108  159.4 

Butte,  Mont 30,470  19,747  184.1 

Newcastle,  Pa 28,339  16,739  144.3 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 27,838  14,783  113.2 

Passaic,  N.J 27,777  14,749  113.2 

South  Omaha,  Neb 26,001  17,939  222.5 

Totals 171,516         103,065 

L/Os  Ang-eles,  the  36th  cit  j  in  the  Union  by  rank  in  population,  has  gained 
more  people  in  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  than  any  of  the  123  smaller 
cities  ;  and  more  than  any  of  the  foUowing-  22  larger  cities.  The  number 
preceding  the  name  of  each  city  is  its  rank  in  the  Union  by  population, 
1900. 

^i^  «       ./ww>  Increase 

City  Pop.  1900  since  1890 

9  San  Francisco,  Cal 342,782  43,785 

10  Cincinnati,  O 325,902  28,994 

12  New  Orleans,  I^a 287,104  45,065 

15  Washington,  D.  C 278,718  48,326 

17  Jersey  City,  N.J 206,433  43.430 

18  Louisville,  Ky 204,731  43,602 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn 202,718  37,980 

20  Providence,  R.  1 175,597  43,451 

22  Kansas  City,  Mo 163,752  31,036 

23  St.  Paul,  Minn 163,065  29,909 

24  Rochester,  N.  Y 162,608  28,712 

25  Denver,  Col 133,859  27,146 

26  Toledo,  0 131,822  50,388 

27  AUegheny,  Pa 129,8%  24,609 

28  Columbus,  0 125,560  37,410 

29  Worcester,  Mass 118,421  33,766 

30  Syracuse,  N.Y 108,374  20,231 

31  New  Haven,  Conn 108,027  26,729 

32  Paterson,  N.  J 105,171  26,824 

33  Fall  River,  Mass 104,863  30,465 

34  St.  Joseph,  Mo 102,979  50,655 

35  Omaha,  Neb 102,555      dec.  37,897 

36  Los  Angeles 102,479  52,084 
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Vj^ICKING  around  tbe  Lion's  floors,  amid  old  Indian  mortars, 
{\^  stone  axes  and  the  like,  is  a  $14,000  bar  of  jfold  bullion. 
At  least,  that  is  what  four  of  the  Smartest  Business  Men 
in  a  well-known  city  paid  for  it,  to  the  Lion's  knowledg-e — for  he 
was  youngrer  then,  and  had  not  repented  him  of  newspapers,  and 
was  a  legitimate  heir  to  some  of  the  **finds"  of  Justice. 

He  knew  these  Respectable  Citizens  whose  hard-boug-ht  bullion 
now  serves  him  as  a  door-stop.  One  or  two  were  church-mem- 
bers ;  one  was  a  banker;  all  were  commonly  reputed  "  about  as 
Smart  as  they  make."  Not  one  of  them  looked  to  get  $20,000 
in  coin  across  the  counter  in  business  hours  for  $10,000.  Not 
one  of  them  was  ever  suspected,  so  far  as  the  Lion  knows,  of 
embezzlement,  wife-beating,  perjury  or  arson. 

But  when  a  polite  Mexican  confided  to  them,  in  broken  Eng- 
lish— first  to  one,  and  then  to  the  three  the  one  invited  in — that 
the  stage  carrying  the  monthly  clean-up  from  the  Candelaria 
mines,  in  Mexico,  had  been  held  up,  and  the  driver  killed  ;  and 
the  bullion,  a  gold  bar  worth  $18,000,  taken ;  and  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  mine  had  disappeared  ;  and  that  a  friend 
of  his  (the  speaker's)  would,  like  to  sell  the  $18,000  bar  for 
$15,000 — why,  they  neither  called  for  the  police  nor  kicked  the 
courteous  Mexican  out  of  the  back  office.  Here  was  a  chance 
to  **Make"  $1,000  each,  for  nothing.  They  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  their  lips  moist,  during  the  conference.  An 
appointment  was  made  for  that  night — at  the  Mexican's  second- 
story-back  room  of  a  two-bit  lodging-house  near  the  railroad. 

At  this  second  meeting  the  **  friend  "  appeared — a  gray-eyed, 
duck-ceated  American — a  civil  engineer,  it  leaked  out.  With 
fit  reticence  as  to  his  general  biography,  he  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Candelaria. 
Doubtless  they  had  noticed  in  the  papers  the  bad  luck  the  mine 
had  had.  (They  hadn't — but  every  reasonable  man  understands 
that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  didnH  **see  it  in  the  paper,"  what- 
ever it  was.)  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  happened  to 
have  the  disposal  of  a  60-pound  gold  brick.  It  was  pretty 
clean  stuff,  worth  $18  a  Troy  ounce,  easy.  They  could  readily 
figure  up  (as,  indeed,  he   did  for  them  on  paper)  what  this 
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would  make.  For  reasons  of  his  own  he  wished  to  sell  without 
undue  publicity ;  and  would  let  it  go  for  $15,000.  His  wife  was 
dyinc:  in  Boston ;  and  whatever  he  had  done,  he  wanted  to  cret 
her  and  the  children  to  a  country  where  she  could  die  easy  and 
he  could  start  new. 

The  Respectable  Citizens  consulted  in  a  corner.  ^*  He'll  take 
less,"  said  one.     "  Let's  offer  $10,000." 

But  the  ex-superintendent  smiled — and  then  turned  sn^ave. 
"  I'm  not  a  Tenderfoot,"  he  said.  *'  But  about  my  wife,  that's 
no  lie.  She's  a  crood  woman,  and  she  believes  in  me — and  I  need 
every  bit  of  it." 

He  was  a  bronzed,  aquiline  fellow,  and  not  talkative ;  but 
there  was  water  in  his  eyes — and  fire,  too. 

The  Respectable  Citizens  sought  the  corner  attain,  again 
mouth-to-ear.  ''  Might  stand  for  a  thousand  under,  but  that's 
about  the  limit,"  was  the  conclusion ;  and  the  offer  of  $14,000 
was  made. 

^'  Dash  me  if  he  didn't  make  me  feel  like  a  robber  ! "  said  the 
only  one  of  the  party  that  ever  confided  the  story  to  the  Lion. 
'*  He  straightened  up  and  said :  'Gentlemen,  you've  got  me  in 
the  door.  I  can't  sell  at  public  auction,  and  while  I'm  hunting 
a  quiet  deal  She  might  die.  It's  yours,  and  I  hope  it'll  do  you 
a  lot  o'  good.     I'll  have  the  brick  here  tomorrow  night.' " 

''Tomorrow  night"  four  Respectable  Citizens,  with  coat- 
collars  turned  up,  dribbled  into  the  same  room  by  various  dark 
streets.  Upon  the  rickety  table  were  a  candle,  the  Gold  Bar,  a 
brace  and  drill.  The  ex-superintendent  was  alone.  "Juan's 
watching,"  he  said.  "I  got  him  out  o'  prison  once,  and  he's 
stuck  by  me  ever  since." 

"I  told  you  I'd  satisfy  you,"  he  went  on.  "I  want  good 
money,  and  don't  want  a  cent  till  you  are  easy  in  your  minds 
what  you  are  getting.    Sample  it  anywhere  you  want  to." 

Wherever  tremulous  fingers  indicated,  the  drill  squeaked. 
The  wiry  yellow  shavings,  the  ex-superintendent  swept  care- 
fully upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  When  there  were  no  more 
suggestions,  he  folded  the  paper  carefully,  shaking  down  the 
"shavings,"  and  handed  it  to  the  banker. 

"Gold,  all  right.  Oh,  about  $18  an  ounce,"  was  the  verdict 
of  the  best  jeweler  in  town,  who  tested  the  "shavings"  next 
morning.  And  the  four  Respectable  Citizens  could  hardly  wait 
for  night. 

The  same  room,  the  same  shabby  table,  the  same  guttering 
candle,  the  same  gold  bar — unmistakably  marked  by  the  drill- 
holes. The  money  was  counted  upon  the  table ;  and  the  ex- 
superintendent  swept  it  into  an  ore-sack.     "Thank  you,"  he 
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said,  earnestly.     *'  Better  take  my  old  grrip  to  carry  the  brick" 
— and  he  handed  up  a  battered  valise. 

But  before  anyone  could  sack  the  brick — which  is  the  heaviest 
thing:  of  its  size  any  ordinary  man  ever  handled — the  Mexican 
burst  into  the  room  whispering:  shrilly,  **  Police  half-way  up 
stairs  I "  The  ex-superintendent  sprang  for  the  open  win- 
dow, which  '^gave  upon"  a  shed  roof.  Alas  that  it  must  be 
said — the  four  Respectable  Citizens  emerg:ed  the  same  way. 
They  did  not  care  to  meet  the  police  just  then. 

It  is  not  proved  that  the  Mexican  dropped  to  the  floor  till  the 
scared  purchasers  were  safely  g:one  ;  and  five  minutes  later 
marched  placidly  down  stairs  with  a  battered  but  very  heavy 
valise,  and  off  to  an  appointed  room  in  another  rookery,  where 
the  Good  Money  was  already  resting-.  But  it  takes  no  special 
mind-reader  to  guess  so.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  same  town 
in  the  same  fortnight  the  same  sharpers  came  within  an  ace  of 
selling  the  same  Gold  Bar  to  other  Pillars  of  Society  for  $11,000. 
This  time,  however,  a  reporter  ** caught  on" — and  then  the 
police.  And  the  gentlemen  from  Candelaria  barely  escaped, 
leaving  their  ponderous  nest-egg  behind. 

This — which  is  no  fable  at  all — docet  that  a  thief  is  born  every 
other  minute.  The  alternate  births  of  the  proverb  are  daffy 
but  honest.  The  whole  spirit  of  Something-for-Nothing  is  not 
only  idiotic— it  is  petty-larceny.  And  the  Stork  seems  to  be- 
friend the  Get-Rich-Quick  .shark,  the  bunco-steerer,  the  stock- 
gambler,  the  buried  treasure  faker.  He  leaves  a  new  basket  on 
their  doorstep  every  night. 

One  of  the  oldest,  baldest,  silliest,  most  typical  and  most 
gratuitous  forms  of  this  disease  is  Cocos  Island.  An  Associated 
Press  dispatch  of  so  late  as  October  9th  notes  the  latest  record  of 
this  insanity — the  arrival  of  the  British  ship  **Lytton  "  in  San 
Francisco,  from  her  expedition  to  Cocos  Island  **  in  search  of 
;;^6,000,000,  asserted  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave  by  Peruvian 
parties  during  the  time  that  Peruvia  was  struggling  for  her  in- 
dependence. The  expedition  was  in  command  of  Rear- Admiral 
Palliser,  retired,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  contained  a  number 
of  prominent  people.  When  the  Lytton  reached  Cocos  Island, 
it  was  found  that  a  great  landslide  had  passed  over  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  cave  was  supposed  to  be.  The  expedition  did 
not  have  the  necessary  equipment  to  remove  the  great  mass  of 
earth,  and  came  away  without  the  coveted  treasure." 

There  is  a  Cocos  Island.  It  hasn't  any  treasure,  and  never 
did  have.  The  British  Rear  Admiral  should  put  on  his  full 
uniform  and  a  shovel,  and  prospect  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
rainbow's  end.  The  nursery  mind  must  be  indulged.  But  it 
really  is  a  shame  that  year  after  year  good  money  for  Cocos  ex- 
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peditions  should  be  paid  into  Alien  pockets,  with  which  its 
owners  would  otherwise  support  industrious  American  three- 
card-monte  men,  green-goods  dealers  and  mediums. 

With  the   Newspaper  and  prepared  wheat  sawdust,     ^^^^ 
all  for  breakfast,  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  the  Sunny  Jim  bkbakfast 

of  Nations.     We  don't  care  what  we  swallow,  so  long  as  foods. 

our  Picture  is  on  the  Outer  Wall. 

Whether  it  is  in  having  the  Turks  kill  off  more  Bulgarians 
than  ever  lived,  or  in  the  ofFhand  confutation  of  Darwin  by  a 
ten-dollar  reporter,  or  in  muddling  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  Europe,  Asia  and  our  own  land — our  daily  Break- 
fast Food  in  type  is  much  after  the  sort  of  Hodge's  razor.  The 
gentleman  from  the  country  bought  a  razor  for  a  shilling  from 
a  street  philanthropist ;  but  was  back  next  day  in  a  rage. 
'*  Here,  I  can't  shave  with  this ! " 

*'Of  course  you  can't.  It  wasn't  made  to  shave  with,"  re- 
plied the  faker  calmly. 

'*  Not  made  to  shave  with  ?    What  was  it  made  for  ?  " 

"To  sell,  gentle  sir." 

A  straw  from  the  trade  wind  of  our  Daily  Educators  is  such  a 
paragraph  as  this — which  is  just  now  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  of  the  United  States  : 

"  Out  of  the  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in  Mexico, 
less  than  two  millions  can  read,  though  the  first  printing  press 
in  the  world  was  set  up  in  Mexico." 

The  first  printing  press  in  Mexico  was  set  up  by  Zumarraga 
in  1536—  which  did  indeed  antedate  any  in  the  United  States  by 
about  a  century.  Of  course  the  grave  reportorial  mind — which 
gravely  discusses  whether  colleges,  books,  orators,  or  preachers 
can  last  much  longer,  since  the  newspaper  has  already  made 
them  all  needless  and  trivial — can  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
heard  of  printing  presses  back  in  the  1400's,  or  of  Guttenberg, 
or  of  any  of  those  obscure  things.  It  is  true  that  no  book  is 
nowadays  so  well  printed  anywhere  in  the  world  as  books 
were  printed  in  Germany  450  years  ago — but  those  were  only 
books,  and  so  not  worth  counting. 

As  for  Mexico,  there  is  a  public  school  in  every  hamlet ;  be- 
sides the  hundreds  of  academies,  training  schools,  technical 
schools  and  colleges.  And  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  the  well- 
known  fact  that  there  are,  in  proportion,  ten  times  as  many 
people  born  in  Mexico  who  speak  two  languages  as  there  are  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course  vast  numbers  of  our  foreign- 
born  citizens  learn  our  language  here  ;  but  it  is  as  uncommon 
with  us  as  it  is  common  in  Mexico  that  native-born  professional 
and  public  men — and  in  fact  every  one  claiming  to  be  educated 
— shall  learn  to  use  fluently  at  least  one  foreign  language.  Nor 
have  we  any  such  provision  in  our  public  schools  as  that  by 
which  Mexico  makes  it  compulsory  even  for  her  children  to 
learn  a  foreign  tongue. 
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The  Rooster  is  a  cheerful  bird ;  but  the  rooster  that  crows  at 
midnifirht  because  he  thoufirht  a  firefly  was  sunrise,  gets  hoarse 
to  no  better  purpose  than  making:  himself  unpopular  in  the 
neig'hborhood. 

HBNs'  RGGs  Mauj  jears  ago  there  was  current  a  classic  poem  to 

^"^0  00  0.     this  effect: 

'^  Said  a  sn^eat  Congregational  preacher 
To  a  hen,  *  you're  a  beautiful  creature,' 
The  hen  upon  that 
Laid  two  eggs  in  his  hat, 
And  thus  did  the  hen  reward  Beecher." 
Which  was  a  grateful  hen,  in  excess  of  some  of  her  successors. 
In  the  same  pulpit  that  Beecher  once  Filled,  now  flutters  the 
Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis ;  a  dear  young  man,  of  acute  cul- 
ture and  an  emotion  at  every  pore.    Doubtless  he  tries  not  to 
sound  like  a  Pecwee  where  Beecher  was  once  Boanerges.    But 
he  is  as  God  made  him. 

In  a  sermon  preached  under  that  Tall  Shadow  not  so  long  ago, 
Dr.  Hillis  remarked  : 

"  Religion  and  refinement  have  never  yet  overtaken  the  barbarians  of 
California.  No  State  has  so  little  regard  for  the  refining  influence  of 
American  institutions." 

Mebbe  so.  As  elsewhere  in  this  world,  much  depends  on  defi- 
nition. Are  churches,  for  instance,  '* Refining  Influences?" 
We  have  in  Los  Angeles  ten  times  as  many,  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation, as  New  York  City.  If  such  a  procession  of  churches 
AasnU  overtaken  us,  it  must  be  their  fault — for  we  haven't  been 
running. 

Now,  very  likely  if  Dr.  Hillis  came  out  here,  he  would  not  be 
converted — and  it  is  rather  certain  that  we  would  not  try  to  con- 
vert him.  He  doubtless  would  go  home  without  perceiving  that 
the  Almighty  is-atill  smarter  than  his  progeny — including  His 
Brooklyn  Supplement.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  Hurt 
Dr.  Hillis  to  try.  It  might  make  him  no  bigger,  but  it  could 
not  make  him  any  smaller.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  quite  as 
famous  a  New  York  divine  (and,  aside  from  fame,  vastly  Better 
Baked),  has  recently  escaped  with  his  life  from  among  us — and 
not  with  life  only,  but  with  more  Power  to  his  Elbow.  Some 
thousands  of  other  Presbyterians  similarly  dwelt  in  our  Tents 
of  Wickedness  during  the  Assembly  season;  and  found  it  rather 
nice  than  naughty.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  Easterners  who  have  anchored  in  California  during  the 
years  since  Dr.  Hillis  first  gave  the  rhetorical  clocks  palpitation 
of  the  pendulum,  partly  because  they  liked  to  escape  some  **  re- 
fining influences. " 

If  we  lack  Religion  and  Refinement — on  which  New  York  is 
Long — does  Dr.  Hillis  know  any  more  stringent  obligation  than 
to  come  over  and  give  us  them  from  Headquarters  ?  Or  to 
Try  to  ? 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
was  given  in  these  pages  last  month  as  80,000.  This  was  true 
once ;  but  at  present  there  are  95,000  volumes,  and  the  library  is 
growing  fast  in  quality  as  well  as  in  bulk. 

Chas.  p.  Lummis. 
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<fe-^S^r9^' ^^3^  ^^*  often  does  the  Century  Dictionary  Ug 

so  far  behind  modern  usage  aa  in  its  defin- 
^  ^  '^  ition  of  the  noon  financier.    Once  the  word 

doubtless  named  "  one  who  regulates  or  manages  the  public  revenues  "  or 
"one  who  understands  money  matters."  Today  its  more  familiar  and 
specific  application — as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  clearly  seen  and  bluntly 
said,  had  he  been  spared  to  these  times  of  hauU  finance^nuiy  be  set  forth 
about  as  follows  : 

1.  One  who  twrrows  rreat  sums  oa  small  Mcnrity.  The  larger  the  loan,  the  loader  the 
time  and  the  more  shadowy  the  security,  the  more  accomplished  the  financier.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  loans  is  outside  the  financier's  function,  except  as  it  can  be  done  from  the  pro> 
ceeds  of  larger  ones.    (See  Re-or^nixaiion,  Rtctivtr^  Bankrupicy,) 

2.  One  who  adds  his  credit  to  other  people's  cash  (see  Lambs)  to  buy  milk,  on  the  under- 
stand intr  that  he  is  to  have  the  cream  for  his  share. 

3.  One  who  buys  a  business  balloon  for  a  million  and  sells  its  contents  for  fire,  retaining 
the  baff  and  basket.  If  the  sire  of  the  transaction  is  multiplied  by  ten,  he  is  sometimes 
called  Prince  of  Financt,    (See  also  PromoUr^  and  Con/kUnct-  Gttme.) 

Probably  few  will  challenge  the  sober  meaning  underlying  these  jesting 
remarks  as  applied  to  the  breed  which  has  waxed  so  great  upon  "  Ship- 
building," "  L,ake  Superior  (Copper,"  "  U.  S.  Steel,"  and  the  Uke.  If  any 
one  counts  them  irrelevant  or  irreverent,  as  called  out  by  Dr.  Oberholzer's 
stately  and  enthusiastic  biography  of  Robert  Morris,  Patriot  and  Financier , 
let  him  consider  the  unglossed  facts  as  there  set  out.  Certainly  no  small 
part  of  the  service  which  Morris  was  able  to  render  his  struggling  country 
as  Superintendent  of  Finance  lay  in  the  facility  with  which  he  drew,  and 
discounted,  great  drafts  on  Europe,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  pleading 
for  funds  to  prevent  their  dishonor ;  and  the  cheerful  blandness  with  which 
he  could  explain  to  the  French  Minister,  requiring  to  know  why  he  had 
overdrawn  his  account  in  France  to  the  tune  of  three  and  a  half  million 
livres,  that  he  had  "  miscalculated  the  amount  in  hand."  True  enough, 
desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,  and  national  necessity  may 
be  pleaded  in  apology  for  operations  which  would  be  simply  dishonest 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  this  plea  fails  entirely  to  cover  Mor- 
ris's later  private  operations.  If  an  enemy,  instead  of  an  avowed  friend 
and  admirer,  were  writing  the  tale,  he  could  hardly  insert  more  damaging 
fictions  than  the  facts  as  to  the  building  of  "his  great  marble  palace  .... 
the  most  magnificent  house  in  America,"  and  its  furnishing  on  a  scale  to  be 
guessed  from  the  report  of  a  single  shipment  of  five  thousand  guineas 
worth  of  mirrors,  while  he  was  standing  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
bankrupt  prison.  Nor  was  the  bankruptcy,  which  would  be  counted  *'  re- 
spectable "  even  now,  less  than  colossal  then — debts  of  more  than  three 
million  dollars,  with  assets  of  perhaps  a  shilling  to  the  pound. 

Morris  was  a  giant,  in  very  truth — a  giant  in  courage,  in  hope,  in  re- 
source and,  most  of  all,  in  ability  to  inspire  confidence.  As  a  land-specu- 
lator he  put  to  the  blush  all  but  the  largest  of  the  ''operators"  of  this  gener- 
ation. And  even  they  might  take  off  their  hats  to  the  man  who  sold  more 
than  a  million  acres  in  the  Genesee  country  of  New  York,  warranting  it  as 
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containing  a  million  acres  "  to  save  a  survey,"  and  later  finding  that  the 
limits  named  in  the  deed  included  no  less  than  1,2%,000  acres  ;  who  sold  to 
the  Holland  I^and  Company  more  than  three  million  acres  in  Western  New 
York  (in  the  title  of  which  "  some  defect "  was  later  discovered),  retaining 
a  trifle  of  half  a  million  acres  in  the  same  tract  for  himself ;  and  who,  in 
his  last  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  organized  the  North  Amer- 
ican Irand  Company,  putting  into  it  the  title  to  more  than  six  million 
acres,  scattered  through  six  States. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  biography.  Dr.  Oberholzer  has  had  access  to 
sources  not  hitherto  available.  He  has  done  his  work  conscientiously  and 
well,  and  the  resultant  volume  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $3  net, 

AFTKR  THE  Lacking  the  explanation  which  James  Irane  Allen  puts  into  the 

FASHION  mouth  of  Judge  Ravenel  Morris— who  may  probably  be  named 

as  the  one  of  all  his  characters  whom  he  has  most  loved — ^near  the 
end  of  his  Mettle  of  the  Pusture^  the  title  might  remain  mystifying  even  to 
the  very  elect.  For  to  most  readers  the  idea  carried  is  that  of  lusty  and 
exuberant  vigor — of  a  colt  in  the  blue-grass,  snorting  and  kicking  for  sheer 
delight  of  living.  And  of  this  there  is  almost  nothing  in  the  novel.  The 
phrase  is  taken  from  King  Henry's  speech  to  the  soldiers  before  the  walls 
of  Harfleur,  as  reported  by  one  William  Shakespeare  : 

...  And  you,  ffood  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  Boffland,  show  ns  here 
The  m*HU  of  your  paMturt,  .  .  . 

Judge  Morris  philosophizes,  to  an  intimate,  upon  this  earth  as  but  a 
grass-grown  planet,  and  man  as  *'  the  pasturing  animal.*'  Then  using 
mettle  to  mean  no  more  than  dominant  trait,  he  asks : 

What  is  the  mettle  of  the  American?  He  has  had  new  ideas;  bat  has  he  developed  a  new 
virttae  or  carried  any  old  Tirttae  forward  to  characteristic  deyelopment?  .  .  .  We  are  not  bra. 
Ter  than  other  brave  people,  we  are  not  more  polite,  we  are  not  more  honest  or  more  truthful 
or  more  sincere  or  kind.  I  wish  to  God  that  some  virtue,  say  the  virtue  of  truthfulness, 
could  be  known  throuffhout  the  world  as  the  unfailing  mark  of  the  American— the  mettle  of 
his  pasture.  Not  to  lie  in  business,  not  to  lie  in  love,  not  to  lie  in  religion — to  be  honest 
with  one*8  fellow-men,  with  women,  with  God— suppose  the  rest  of  mankind  would  agree 
that  this  virtue  constituted  the  characteristic  of  the  American  !  That  would  be  fame  for 
ages. 

The  heart  of  the  story  lies  in  the  study  of  one  case  of  such  utter  truth- 
fulness as  Judge  Morris  desired.  In  the  opening  chapter,  a  young  Ken- 
tuckian  of  the  finest  breed  tells  to  the  one  woman  of  the  world  for  him, 
the  unflinching  truth  about  the  only  episode  in  his  past  life  which  could 
possibly  separate  them.  He  does  this  on  the  very  day  of  her  first  confession 
that  she  returns  his  love,  does  it  for  no  reason  but  his  belief  that  she  has  a 
right  to  know  the  worst  about  him — and  strikes  the  radiance  from  her  face 
and  the  joy  from  both  their  hearts  on  the  instant.  The  double  themes  are 
set  in  these  opening  bars — major,  minor,  and  the  intervening  shock  of  dis- 
cord— and  the  rest  is  but  their  development.  Mr.  Allen  has  written  sym- 
phonies before  ;  this  is  a  fugue.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  GIFT  Masked  by  its  somewhat  clumsy  and  unattractive  title.  Dr.  S.  S. 

OP  QUALITY  Curry's  Vocal  and  Literary  InUrpretation  of  the  Bible  ( or  Literary 

UNS  RAIN  D.  ^^^  Vocal— iYi^  title-page  and  the  cover  do  not  agree )  shines  with 
enthusiastic  conviction.  Dr.  Curry  holds  that  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
I/esson,  since  it  is  the  delivery  of  God's  message  to  man,  is  at  least  not  a 
less  important  part  of  public  worship  than  the  sermon,  which  is  man's  mes- 
sage to  man,  or  the  prayer,  which  is  man's  appeal  of  praise  and  entreaty 
to  God.  (That  is,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  conception  of  prayer  held 
by  the  Son  of  Mary.    Too  many  showy  pulpit  orators  seem  to  regard  it  as 
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the  occasion  for  administering  to  the*  Almighty  a  blend  of  smoothly  patron- 
izing approval  and  eloquent  advice  as  to  things  He  has  been  Overlooking.) 
Yet  to  many,  if  not  most,  clergymen  and  congregations,  the  bible-reading 
is  bat  a  part  of  the  Introductory  Bzercises»  while  the  Sermon — and  the 
Sermonizer — are  the  Really  Important  Things.  The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  assist  those  virho  have  t)een  chosen  (or  virho  have  chosen  themselves) 
as  Bearers  of  the  Message,  so  to  speak  the  Written  Word  that  its  vital 
meaning  shall  sound  out  clear  and  unmistakable.  This,  of  course,  requires 
a  certain  mastery  of  elocutionary  technique,  but  it  requires  far  more  a 
thorough  grasp,  by  both  mind  and  heart,  of  what  the  message  really  is. 
Dr.  Curry  discusses  the  subject  on  all  sides,  with, such  soundness  of 
generalization  and  such  familiarity  with  practical  detail  as  he  has  gained 
from  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  teaching — and  learning.  I  can  very  cheer- 
fully recommend  the  book  to  any  church  member  who  finds  the  Christmas 
impulse  moving  toward  his  "  pastor  "  to  the  extent  of  its  price.  It  might 
prove,  to  both  congregation  and  pastor,  that  gift  whose  quality  Portia  tried 
to  make  clear  to  Shylock.  Doubtless  some  who  so  received  the  book  would 
resent  the  gift  as  reflecting  on  their  capacity.  Doubtless  also  anyone 
so  resenting  will  do  wisely  to  read  and  reflect  upon  its  Introduction,  by 
Dr.  Peabody,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School—particularly  the  sen- 
tences following : 

No  professor  of  elocatioa  can  make  an  effectlye  Bible-reader  out  of  a  Uffht-minded,  con- 
sequential, self-assertive,  or  sentimental  man.  Readinff  is  an  extraordinary  revelation  of 
character ;  and  it  would  surprise  many  a  minister  to  be  told  with  what  precision  his  read- 
inr  of  the  Bible  betrayed  affectation,  or  hardness,  or  indolence,  or  conceit. 

I  propose  to  follow  my  own  advice  in  this  case,  by  giving  my  copy  to  the 
clergyman  whom  I  know  best — ^and  who  does  not  need  it  so  badly  as  do 
many  others  within  my  acquaintance.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.50. 

Some  two  score  essays,  critical,    mystical,  philosophical   and      Thb  mysticism 
poetic,  by  W.  B.  Yeate,  art  published  as  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.  ^^  ^^® 

Here  is  a  quotation  which  represents  the  author  fairly  both  in 
substance  and  style,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  a  fragment : 

Man  has  wooed  and  won  the  world,  and  has  fallen  weary,  and  not,  I  think,  for  a  time, 
but  with  a  weariness  that  will  not  end  until  the  last  antumn.  when  the  stars  shall  be  blown 
away  like  withered  leaves.  And  now  he  must  be  philosophical  above  everything,  even  about 
the  arts,  for  he  can  only  return  the  way  he  came,  and  so  escape  from  weariness,  by  philos- 
ophy. The  arts  are,  I  believe,  about  to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  burdens  that  have 
fallen  from  the  shoulders  of  priests,  and  to  lead  us  back  upon  our  journey  by  filling  our 
tbouffhts  with  the  essences  of  thing-s,  and  not  with  tbinffs.  We  are  about  to  substitute  once 
more  the  distillations  of  alchemy  for  the  analyses  of  chemistry,  and  for  some  other 
sciences ;  and  certain  of  us  are  looking  everywhere  for  the  perfect  alembic  that  no  silver 
or  golden  drop  may  escape. 

Since  the  days  of  E^lesiastes  at  least,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  to  sound  the  note  of  world-weariness  as  the  "  modern  "  and  final  one  ; 
symbolists  who  hold  that  truth  can  be  properly  communicated  only  in  very 
little  bits,  wrapped  in  a  great  deal  of  fiction  ;  and  ''  precious  "  spirits,  who 
find  emotion,  moods,  revelation,  of  more  value  and  importance  than  critical 
scientific  knowledge.  Some  of  the  truth  is  with  them,  ui'loubtedly,  but 
not  all ;  nor  is  intolerance  of  another  habit  of  thought  and  vision  either 
more  tolerable  or  less  frequent  among  those  who  would  spin  their  facts  from 
their  fancies  than  among  those  who  prefer  to  build  their  fancies  upon  their 
facts.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  same  author  has  written,  as  Volume  I  of  Plays  for  an  Irish  Theater, 
Where  There  is  Nothing,  Which,  in  spite  of  its  brilliancy,  to  this  Phil- 
istine mind,  seems  sufficiently  described  by  its  title.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    $1.25  «<r/. 
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TMR  LOKGBST  Samuel  Merwin,  in  His  Little  Worlds  has  drawn,  with  few  lines 

PBBRUARY  i>ut  deeply-etched,  a  life-like  and  convincing^  picture  of  a  lusty, 

ON  RECORD,      foii.blooded   "  common  "  man.    Hunch  Badeau,  lumberman  and 
schooner-captain,  is  a  man  worth  knowings,  and  the  tale  of  his  love,  self- 
I  sacrifice,  disaster  and  final  success  is  a  holding*  one.    If  the  book  were 

I  biography,  instead  of  realistic  fiction,  one  would  be  justified  in  enquiring 

I  how  the  eastern  shore  of  I#ake  Michigan  can  be  reached  by  sailing  north- 

west from  Milwaukee.    Even  more  interesting  is  an  examination  of  cer- 
I  tain  dates,  by  the  exact  specification  of  which  the  story  gains  much  of  its 

realistic  flavor.  These  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  laws  of  literary 
perspective  which  warrant  a  certain  foreshortening  as  to  time.  I  found 
an  hour's  entertainment  in  preparing  a  sort  of  time-schedule — ^from  which 
it  appears  conclusively  that  "  Bruce's "  accidental  killing  could  not  have 
happened  earlier  than  the  second  Tuesday  in  February.  The  following 
Sunday  is  specified  as  being  spent  in  Iriddington ;  then  comes  at  least  one 
week  in  Manistee.  Following  that,  '*  Hunch  worked  hard  during  the  rest 
of  the  winter,  so  hard  that  he  was  startled  one  day,  after  two  weeks  up 
country  in  the  logging  camp,  to  find  that  March  was  only  a  week  away." 
Most  of  us  would  be  worse  than  startled,  after  putting  in  at  least  six  weeks 
in  February,  to  find  March  still  a  week  away.  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.25. 

THE  SECRET  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  will  be  generally  ac- 

OF  THE  cepted  as  the  very  best  work  which  John  Fox  has  so  far  done 

IMMORTAW.      _^^^  j^  j^  ^  y^^^  ^^  ^  pj^^^  ^^     j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^j.y  ^^  ^  Kentucky 

mountain-lad  and  his  gprowth  from  a  friendless  waif  to  splendid  manhood. 
I  do  not  recall  in  all  fiction  any  boy  more  real  or  more  winning  than  Chad 
Bnford.  With  his  little  prayer  in  the  first  chapter—*'  God  I  I  hain't  nothin' 
but  a  boy,  but  I  got  to  ack  like  a  man  now," — he  steps  into  the  heart  of 
the  reader,  and  stays  there  to  the  end.  This  is  to  be  of  the  company  of  the 
Immortals.  And  who  loves  him  must  love  his  dog,  '*  Jack,"  as  well.  Nor 
is  the  story  one  of  those  in  which  a  single  star  holds  all  the  interest.  The 
stage  is  constantly  full,  and  every  character  is  well-drawn  and  worth  the 
drawing.  There  is  humor  in  plenty,  and  broad  farce  a  little ;  passion  in 
all  its  phases,  tragedy,  self-sacrifice  and  triumphant  love.  The  prayer 
accredited  to  a  circuit-rider  may  be  of  use,  as  well  as  interest,  in  California 
the  next  time  a  "dry  season"  sets  some  of  us  to  praying. 

O  Lord  !  we  do  not  presnme  to  dictate  to  tbee,  but  we  need  rain,  an*  need  it  miffhty  1>ad. 
We  do  not  presnme  to  dicUte,  bnt,  if  it  pleases  Thee,  send  ns,  not  a  arentle  siztle-sozxle,  but 
a  sod-soaker,  O  Lord,  a  ffully-washer.    Give  ns  a  tide,  O  Lord  ! 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  book  the  tide  of  the  story  sweeps 
steadily  and  powerfully.  But  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Civil  War, 
though  still  strong,  seem  to  me  by  no  means  so  distinguished  as  those 
which  precede.  Chad's  boyhood  and  earliest  manhood  arc  drawn  with  a 
free  hand  and  the  fullest  sympathy  ;  his  military  service  appears  to  have 
been  followed  rather  because  it  was  necessary  to  round  out  the  tale.  But  a 
much  more  labored  ending  might  be  forgiven  for  the  vitality  and  power  of 
the  earlier  chapters.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

"a  MOUNTAIN,  It   is  probably  without    precedent   that   a  single   publishing 

A  MINE,  AND         house  should  bring  out  in  the  same  month  two  novels  so  much 

A  GIRL.        alike  in  outline,  so  absolutely  different  in  essence,  as  that  of  Mr. 

Fox,  and  Frederick  Palmer's  The  Vagc^ond,    Here  is  a  hasty  summary 

which  will  fit  either  one  of  them  with  exactness  : 

A  plucky  lad  of  exceptional  quality,  whose  early  years  haTS  been  spent  almost  without 
association  with  other  children,  is  deprived  in  his  early  'teens  of  the  mardianship  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed.    Objecting  to  the  new  one  proposed,  he  strilces  out  for  himself 
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makes  friends  of  his  own  and  has  won  notable  success  by  the  time  he  comes  of  aare.  The 
Civil  War  then  breaking-  ont,  he  enters  the  Union  army,  althong-h  the  g-lrl  he  has  lored 
since  childhood  is  an  ardent  Confederate.  He  fights  to  the  end  of  the  war,  winning  rank 
and  distinction,  and  is  at  last  forgiren  and  accepted  by  his  hearths  desire. 

But  here  the  reaemblance  ends,  except  that  both  are  emphatically  ''js^ood 
stories."  The  books  are  not  even  of  the  same  family,  one  being*  a  finished 
and  artistic  study  of  development,  the  other  a  rafud  and  absorbing  tale  of 
adventure.  Mr.  Fox  takes  his  readers  into  "Chad's''  mountain  home, 
makes  them  free  of  the  boy's  friends  and  surroundings,  and  then  lets  them 
watch  him  grow,  meanwhile  sharing^  his  experiences,  not  only  of  body,  but 
of  mind  and  heart.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  his  audience,  in  a  way  to  hold  its  in- 
terest and  awaken  its  sympathy,  about  what  '*  the  Vagrabond  "  did  and  why 
he  did  it. 

The  effect  of  these  two  books  upon  my  young-er  Voluntary  Assistant  is 
worth  recording*,  the  more  so  since  the  thorns  of  the  editorial  coronet  (of 
his  school-paper)  are  scoring  his  brow  this  term.  Chad's  steps  he  fol- 
lowed with  an  absorption  that  deafened  him  even  to  the  dinner-call ;  but 
to  my  question  about  The  Vagab<md  he  replied  this  evening  :  '*  I  haven't 
read  it  through  yet,  papa.  I've  started  it  three  or  four  times,  but  some- 
how I  can't  seem  to  g'et  interested  in  it."  That  Chad  and  his  dog  should 
be  fascinating  was  entirely  to  be  expected ;  but  the  verdict  on  the  other 
tale  was  an  entire  surprise  and  not  easy  to  explain.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $1.50. 

It  will  be  a  most  extravagant  appetite  for  gore  that  remains  un-      '*  with  histori- 
sated  after  feasting  upon  Francis  Johnson's  Famous  A ssassina"  cai,  fidewty  " 

Hons  of  History.  The  sanguivolent-minded  may  here  smack  ^^^  portraits. 
their  lips  over  the  details  of  more  than  thirty  major  crimes,  with  numerous 
side-dishes  of  the  same  order.  Yet  there  is  occasion  for  laughter  even 
among  these  *'bluggy"  scenes.  As,  for  example,  when  we  read  that 
Charles  Kingsley's  description  of  the  slaughter  of  Hypatia  "  may  not  be 
accurate  in  every  little  detail ; "  or  when  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  it  necessary 
to  explain  that  he  does  not  omit  Garfield  from  his  list  of  Famous  Assassin- 
ateds  ''  from  any  want  of  respect  or  sympathy  for  the  memory  of  our  illus- 
trious martyr-President."  One  may  perhaps  fairly  wonder,  since  Wilhelm 
Tell's  dealings  with  Gessler  are  given'*  with  historical  fidelity" — ^and  a 
portrait — why  Cain  and  Abel  should  not  be  similarly  honored,  with  his- 
torical fidelity— and  portraits.  A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.50  net; 
postage,  14  cents. 

Anna  Robeson  Brown's  The  Millionairess  Son  must  be  ranked      "  under 
far  up  among  the  novels  of  the  year ;  indeed,  if  I  were  asked  to  which  ^i-^g,^ 

select  three  from  the  list  for  a  reader  of  whose  taste  and  mental  bbzonian 

habit  I  knew  nothing,  this  would  certainly  be  one  of  them.  Its  central 
motive  is  the  deliberate  choice,  after  adequate  test,  of  his  life  work,  the 
fixing  of  both  mark  and  method,  by  a  young  man  qualified  by  talent,  edu- 
cation and  position  for  success  along  either  of  two  widely  diverging  paths. 
Stated  thus  baldly,  the  subject  does  not  look  especially  promising  ;  but  the 
masterly  handling  of  the  intricate  play  of  conflicting  motives,  the  study 
of  the  complex  influences  of  heredity  and  environnient,  the  entertaining 
dialogue,  the  singularly  exact  and  discriminating  character  study,  and  the 
exquisite  love-story  make  a  life-picture  that  is  no  less  than  fascinating. 
There  is  not  a  dummy  figure  in  the  book,  nor  an  uninteresting  one,  but 
"Old  Mr.  Ellicott,"  with  his  atmosphere  of  Emerson  and  Bronson  Alcott, 
is  a  genuine  acquisition  to  my  personal  friends  in  the  book-world.  Dana 
Bates  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 
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CBRTAiN  Lifers  Common   Way^  by  Annie  Kliot  Trumbull,  is  not  to  be 

v«RY  MODBRN         recommended  for  an  idle  hour  nor  to  an  indolent  mind  ;  it  la  quite 

WOMBN 

too  subtle,  loo  stimulating^,  too  keenly  alive,  to  be  appreciated 
except  by  a  reader  who  is  all  awake  and  content  to  be  kept  so.  But  given 
the  right  reader  and  the  right  mood,  its  persistent  sparkle  of  humor,  flash- 
ing not  uncommonly  into  keen  wit,  the  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor  of  its 
character-drawing— often  delicately  malicious,  but  never  unfriendly— will 
be  highly  relished.  These  are,  of  course,  but  the  spices  to  the  real  meat 
of  the  story — ^the  development  of  a  fine  type  of  New  E^ngland  woman 
under  the  stress  of  such  emotion  and  experience  as  comes  in  an  apparently 
conventional  life.  A  financial  king  and  some  of  his  lieutenants,  politicians, 
labor-leaders  and  society-meu  all  appear  on  the  stage  ;  but  the  "  Committee 
of  Ten" — that  select  association  of  Ladies  Appointed  (by  themselves)  to 
Run  Things— is  the  real  tid-bit  of  the  book.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.50. 

AN  The  Silver  Poppy  is  the  first  novel  from  Arthur  Stringer,  whose 

iNTELi*ECTUAi,  reputation  as  a  writer  has  hitherto  depended  on  clever  short 
PARASITE.  atories  and  agreeable  verse.  It  moves  in  "literary  New  York," 
and  the  protagonists  are  a  young  E^nglish  journalist,  poet,  novelist  and 
essayist,  and  an  attractive  vampire  of  the  female  persuasion,  who,  as  she 
has  done  before  with  another  man,  feeds  her  reputation  upon  his  brain- 
products.  But  she  pays  bitterly  in  the  end.  It  is  vivid,  dramatic  and  en- 
tertaining, if  somewhat  incredible  as  to  the  main  action.  I  take  for  apoc- 
ryphal the  hint  that  it  is  thinly-veiled  autobiography.  If  that  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, it  lacks  something  of  being  creditable:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.50. 

GOOD  READING  First  Lessofis  in  Zoology,  by  Prof.  Vernon  Lr.  Kellogg,  of  Stan- 

THOUGH  NOT  A  fQ^jj  University,  has  been  prepared  as  a  text-book  for  grammar 
schools  and  such  high-schools  as  are  not  equipped  for  animal- 
study  by  dissection.  I  have  not  yet  received,  or  applied  for,  a  license  to 
criticise  the  work  in  his  own  specialty  of  so  sound  and  careful  a  scholar, 
and  so  successful  an  instructor,  as  Dr.  Kellogg.  Yet  I  may  venture  to  re- 
mark that  though  the  book  is  specifically  not  offered  as  "a  reading-book  or 
nature-study  story  book,"  I  have  found  it  specially  interesting  in  both  text 
and  illustration.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.20  ff^/. 

Brnest  W.  Clement's  Handbook  of  Modem  Japan  carries  out  reasonably 
well  its  avowed  plan  "  to  be  a  compendium  of  condensed  information,  with 
careful  references  to  the  best  sources  of  more  complete  knowledge."  A 
long  appendix  contains  much  valuable  tabular  and  statistical  matter.  The 
Index  is  amusingly  inclusive,  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Damascus,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Babylon  and  Andover  Review  being  sample  items.  A  certain  old 
story  about  an  Irishman  who  declared  himself  "agin  the  government" 
actually  furnishes  two  references  to  the  Index — "  Irishman  "  and  "  New 
York  City."  A  bibliography  of  reference  books  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  from  which  (since  they  '*  have  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  include  practically  all  the  best  works  on  Japan  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ")  the  reader  may  infer  that  I^afcadio  Heam  has  written  nothing  of 
consequence  on  the  Eklucation,  Art,  or  Language  and  Literature  of  Japan. 
This  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  accurate.    A.  C.  McClurg  A.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Alice  Jean  Patterson  introduces  her  Spinner  Family  by  disclaiming  for 
it  any  pretence  of  being  "a  scientific  work  in  the  strictest  sense."  She 
need  not  have  done  so.  It  is  just  that  for  which  it  offers  itself — "  a  simple, 
accurate  account  of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  many  of  our  common 
spiders."    Now,  correct  observation  and  exact  and  simple  statement  make 
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work  strictly  acientific,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  this  little 
book  is  particularly  pleasing'  to  eye  and  hand,  well  illustrated  and  readable, 
really  injure  its  value.  I  note  a  minor  slip  as  to  the  home  of  the  trap-door 
spider,  which  she  places  in  the  sandy  soil  of  California  and  other  Western 
States.  These  peculiarly  interesting  underground  homes  may  sometimes 
be  excavated  in  sandy  soil,  but  the  many  I  have  seen  were  all  in  adobe  of 
the  quality  which  requires  a  pickaxe  and  patience  to  bring-  it  to  reason. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicaf^o.    $1  net;  postage  17  cents. 

The  New  Thought  Simplified  is  a  tolerant  and  coherent  statement  of 
what  the  author— Horatio  Wood,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field — defines  as 
'*  a  philosophy  of  life,  or,  better  still,  a  new  consciousness."  An  appendix 
g-ives  directions  for  Mental  and  Spiritual  Gymnastics,  with  Formulated 
Lessons  for  Self  Development  throug^h  Auto  Suggestion.  Some  ribald 
spirits  may  sug-gest  that  a  more  elaborate  course  than  is  here  provided 
would  be  desirable  before  testing  practically  Mr.  Wood's  assertion  that 
"  every  natural  force  in  the  world,  within  and  without,  will  work  in  our 
behalf  if  we  give  it  free  cooperation,"  by  cooperating  freely  with,  say,  a 
cyclone  that  is  tending  strictly  to  business.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
80  cents  net;  postage,  8  cents. 

Those  who  have  followed  Clifton  Johnson  and  his  Discriminating 
Camera  in  England,  Old  or  New,  Ireland  or  France,  will  hardly  need  assur- 
ance that  his  ramblings  through  Scotland  have  been  fertile  of  good 
pictures  and  entertaining  anecdote.  The  Land  of  Heather  is  the  very 
agreeable  result.  If  one  were  to  consider  these  saunterings  as  a  sort  of 
literary  pilgrimage  and  undertake  to  infer  Mr.  Johnson's  preferences  from 
them,  the  order  of  the  list  would  be,  Maclaren,  Barrie,  Scott,  Bums,  Black 
and  Crockett.  But  this  is  a  speculation  of  small  consequence,  the  im- 
portant fact  being  that  he  has  produced  another  attractive  book  of  his  own. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $2  net. 

Toilers  of  the  Home  is  a  record  of  something  more  than  a  year  of  work 
as  a  domestic  servant  in  half  a  dozen  **  places,"  by  a  clever  young  college 
graduate  with  journalistic  ambitions — Lillian  Pettengill.  Her  purpose 
was  partly  to  earn  her  living,  partly  to  find  out  why  ''respectable  Amer- 
ican girls  who  work  will  cheerfully  starve  and  suffocate  in  a  mill,  factory 
or  big  department  store — ^rather  than  grow  healthy,  fat  and  opulent  in 
domestic  service."  She  found  out,  and  the  tale  of  her  experiences  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  even  to  one  who  is  barred,  in  the  present  in- 
carnation at  least,  from  being  either  mistress  or  maidservant.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

The  greater  part  x>f  the  handsome  little  volume  published  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  exceedingly  creditable  production  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  at 
Stanford  University  last  year,  is  taken  up  by  scholarly  essays  by  Pro- 
fessors Fairclough  and  Murray,  one  of  them  considering  the  dramatic,  the 
other  the  choral,  side  of  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  not  up  to  stand- 
ard, whether  on  account  of  poor  photographs,  bad  engraving  or  unsuit-. 
ability  of  the  Japan  parchment  used  for  half-tone  work,  I  cannot  say.  It 
looks  as  if  each  of  these  causes  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  volume  is  very  well  worth  while.  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco.    $1,  net 

Geraldine  Anthony's  Four-In-Hand  is  vouched  for  as  an  entirely  faith- 
ful picture  of  '*  the  fashionable  club  life  of  the  ultra  rich  set  of  New 
Yorkers,"  and  its  flavor  smacks  genuine  upon  the  palate.  The  story  is 
cleverly  told,  with  neither  worshipful  awe  nor  sour-grapes  cynicism,  but 
with  the  informed  assurance  of  the  initiate.  Yet,  if  the  best  there  is  in 
this  book  is  the  best  life  has  to  offer  when  activity  is  no  longer  con- 
ditioned by  the  necessity  of  earning  daily  bread,  some  of  us  will  be  more 
thankful  than  ever  for  the  grindstone.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Care  of  a  House  is  described  by  its  author,  T.  M.  Clark,  as  a  **  sim- 
ple explanation  of  the  structure  of  a  modem  house,  and  of  the  appliances 
which  are  attached  to  it,  with  descriptions  of  the  disorders  to  which  they 
are  subject,  and  of  the  methods  of  preventing  and  curing  such  disorders." 
To  this  modest  and  exact  statement,  it  may  be  added  that  the  book 
is  comprehensive,  reliable  and  exceedingly  useful.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 

Florestane,  the  Troudadour  is  a  light  and  entertaining  story  of  France 
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and  Italy  in  the  days  of  Ckmrta  of  Love  and  Miracle-plays.  Its  author, 
Julia  de Wolf  Addison,  has  taken  more  pains  to  be  correct  in  color  and  fact 
than  moat  dalliers  with  mediaeval  romance  consider  necessary.  Dante,  Cim- 
abue  and  Sordello  appear  on  the  stas^e,  the  latter,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
story,  having  turned  friar  and  lived  some  twenty  years  beyond  the  time 
ordinarily  credited  to  him.     Dana  Bates  A  Co.,  Boston.    $1. 

Stanley  Weyman's  latest  romance,  The  Long"  Nighty  is  one  of  his  very 
best.  The  place  is  Geneva,  the  tii^e  1602,  and  the  plot  is  woven  around 
an  attempt  to  betray  the  Free  City,  heart  of  the  Protestant  faith,  into  the 
merciless  hands  of  Savoy.  The  characters  are  alive  and  individual,  the 
action  swift  and  reasonable,  and  discretion  is  used  both  as  to  blood-lettings 
and  love-making.    McClure,  Phillips  6l  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

If  a  book  well  named  is  more  than  half  sold,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
Bradford  Torrey's  The  Clerk  of  the  Woods  should  not  linger  unwooed  on 
the  book-counters.  It  is  a  particularly  apt  title,  as  well  as  attractive,  for 
this  record  of  a  year's  strollings  in  New  E^ngland  by-ways — simple,  yet 
touched  with  the  illumination  of  the  true  nature-lover.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.    $1.10  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Songs  From  the  Hearts  of  Women  is  a  collection  of  one  hundred  of  the 
finer  hymns  written  by  women  during  the  past  two  centuries,  together 
with  brief  biographical  sketches  of  their  authors.  It  is  compiled  by 
Nicholas  Smith,  and  the  publishers  recommend  it  as  a  gift-book — with 
sound  reason.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.40  net ;  postage,  10 
cents. 

A  Pleasure  Book  of  Grindelwald  deals  with  a  part  of  the  Swiss  Ober- 
land  of  much  interest  to  those  who  are  fond  of  mountain  climbing,  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy.  Its  author,  Daniel  P.  Rhodes,  knows  his  ground 
thoroughly,  the  illustration  is  notably  good,  and  the  book  altogether  pleas- 
ing to  eye  and  hand.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Book  I  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  is  \Yk^  most  recent  addition  to  the 
valuable  and  exceedingly  low-priced  series  of  **  Pocket  American  and 
English  Classics."  The  Introduction  and  Critical  Notes  are  by  Dr.  Wan- 
chope.  Professor  of  English  in  the  South  Carolina  College.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.    25  cents. 

McTodd^  who  has  elsewhere  played  but  an  engine-room  accompaniment  | 

to  Captain  Kettle's  truculent  lead  on  the  quarter-deck,  is  now  given  a 
chance  by  his  creator,  C.  J.  CutclifPe-Hyne,  to  tell  a  dosen  tales  of  episodes 
in  which  he  figured.  More  than  half  of  them  are  set  on  Arctic  seas.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy^  by  Judge  Henry  A.  Shute,  seems  to  be 
mostly  genuine,  though  two  or  three  of  the  more  elaborate  incidents  are 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  edited  and  enlarged  upon  at  a  later 
date  than  "186 — ."  At  any  rate,  it  is  genuinely  funny  throughout.  The 
Everett  Press,  Boston.    $1. 

Widows  Grave  and  Otherwise  is  a  collection  of  remarks,  mostly  humor- 
ous and  cynical,  on  the  state  of  widowhood  and  its  occupants.  "  They  can 
show  no  mercy  to  the  widow  "  might  well  enough  have  been  taken  for  the 
motto.  It  is  attractively  illustrated  and  decorated.  Paul  Elder  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.    $1  net. 

Distinctly  the  best  of  the  stories  so  far  published  in  the  series  of  "  lyittle 
Novels  by  Favorite  Authors,"  is  Gwendolen  Overton's  The  Golden  Chain. 
It  is  a  tale  of  young  love  flowering  swiftly  under  the  glowing  desert  sun. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    50  cents. 

The  Dent  edition  of  Thackeray,  in  thirty  volumes,  is  completed  with 
The  Roundabout  Papers  and  Denis  Duval^  Lovel  the  Widower^  etc.  It  is 
satisfying  at  every  point,  not  least  for  the  quiet  elegance  of  its  appearance. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1  per  volume. 

A  competent  biography  of  Crabbe — one  of  those  poets  whom  everyone 
agrees  to  have  been  eminent,  but  no  one  reads — by  Alfred  Ainger,  is  added 
to  the  English  Men  of  letters  series.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  75 
cents  net, 

Chari«bs  Amadon  Moody. 
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Conducted  by  WILLUM  E.  SMYTHE. 

@rtHE  Eleventh  National  Irrig'ation  Congress  was  a  surprise 
X  alike  to  the  veterans  and  to  the  raw  recruits.  The  at- 
tendance was  immense,  the  program  almost  without  a 
dull  moment,  and  the  enthusiasm  boundless.  When  the  debating 
stage  over  mooted  questions  was  reached,  the  scene  was  as  bril- 
liant and  as  thrilling  as  it  is  on  the  rare  occasions  when  ^  wonderfui, 
the  Congress  at  Washington  rises  out  of  its  dull  sea-level  irrigation 

and  lashes  itself  into  a  storm  of  interest  and  passion.  congress. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  arrangements  did  their 
work  exceedingly  well.  They  anticipated  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  the  delegates  at  every  point.  Nothing  was  left 
undone  that  ingenuity  and  lavish  hospitality  could  suggest. 
Probably  not  one  individual  in  attendance  regretted  the  ex- 
pense and  time  he  had  invested  in  the  affair.  And  this  has 
by  no  means  been  true  of  all  the  previous  meetings. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  program  was  the  singing 
of  the  Irrigation  Ode,  written  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  McClurg.  Some 
of  us  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for  this  theme  to  pass  out 
of  the  realm  of  prosaic  things  and  become  a  subject  of  poetry 
and  song.  We  have  believed  there  was  something  in  it  that 
might  well  kindle  the  imagination  and  quicken  the  pulse  of  the 
masses,  and  that  in  due  time  that  something  would  be  found  by 
those  who  know  how  to  put  it  into  music.  It  was  a  melting  ex- 
perience to  hear  the  beautiful  Ode  rendered  in  solo,  duet,  quar- 
tette, and  by  the  choir  of  two  hundred  voices,  and,  especially,  to 
hear  the  closing  choral  sung  by  the  whole  great  audience  to  the 
familiar  strains  of  "America."  It  would  not  be  very  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  if  the  Congress  had  ended  with  that  song,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  forenoon's  session,  the  inspiration  gained 
from  it  would  have  been  almost  suflScient  to  pay  for  the  effort  it 
cost. 

After  twelve  years,  the  Irrigation  Congress  has  become  thor- 
oughly representative  of  the  West,  and  partially  so  of  the  entire 
United  States.  Twenty-six  States  and  Territories  had  dele- 
gates at  Ogden.  While  there  were  plenty  of  private  interests 
with  axes  to  grind,  it  was  the  thought  of  great  public  policies 
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which  dominated  the  convention.  The  movement  has  become 
broadly  national  in  character.  It  has  taken  such  strong 
hold  upon  the  popular  feeling*  that  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
there  will  never  be  another  meeting,  like  some  of  former 
years,  lacking  in  numbers  or  in  the  attendance  of  strong 
leaders  from  every  walk  of  life.  Problems  will  be  settled,  but 
new  ones  will  follow  as  the  night  the  day.  For  years  the  ques- 
tion was  :  How  shall  we  get  the  water  on  the  land  ?  The 
method  has  been  determined  by  the  National  Irrigation  Act, 
though  we  must  still  fight  for  adequate  appropriations.  We 
are  now  dealing  with  another  large  issue — the  question  of  sav- 
ing the  lands  for  actual  settlers.  Beyond  this,  lies  the  problem 
of  colonization.  There  is  work  for  the  men  of  today,  and  there 
will  be  work  for  the  men  of  tomorrow,  in  carrying  on  the  move- 
ment begun  with  the  formation  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress in  1891. 

In   the  course  of  a  very  able  address  on  State  and 
WITH  ^  national  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  new  policy, 

iTiBi^F."  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  referred  to 
the  failure  of  the  Works  Bill  in  California  last  winter.  Without 
attempting  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  particular  measure,  he 
predicted  that  this  State  cannot  make  much  progress  in  irriga- 
tion matters  *' until  it  is  at  peace  with  itself."  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  those  who  fought  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion owed  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  State  to  suggest  some 
alternative.  This  is  a  criticism  which  is  frequently  heard  and 
which  is  fair  enough  on  its  face.  In  time  it  will  be  a  thor- 
oughly just  criticism,  provided  the  opponents  of  the  Works 
Bill  shall  offer  no  substitute.  But  there  was  no  time  to  frame, 
discuss  and  perfect  a  measure  after  the  Works  Bill  was  placed 
before  the  people  a  year  ago.  It  was  not  until  December  that 
the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  formally  endorsed  the  Works  Bill  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  present  it  to  the  Legislature.  Another  month 
elapsed  before  those  interested  in  such  matters  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State  learned  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  came  together  in  public  meetings  to  discuss  it.  It  was 
then  nearly  time  for  the  Legislature  to  convene.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  done — and  it  required  lively  work  to  do  it — ^was  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  with  overwhelming  force  against  a 
bill  which  certainly  did  not  meet  the  views  of  those  who  do  the 
real  work  of  irrigation,  and  who  must  be  depended  upon  to  make 
a  success  of  any  new  law  dealing  with  this  subject.  It  was  a 
physical  and  intellectual  impossibility  to  prepare  an  alternative 
measure  in  time  to  bring  it  before  the  Legislature  during  its 
session  of  sixty  days. 
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Senator  Newlands  certainly  does  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  our 
anxiety  for  progress,  we  ought  to  accept  any  sort  of  a  bill,  even 
if  we  believe  it  fundamentally  wrong,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
present  a  substitute  at  a  moment^s  notice.  The  point  he  made 
(and  it  is  a  sound  one)  is  that  there  must  be  a  substantial 
agreement  of  public  opinion  in  California  as  to  the  underlying 
principles  of  irrigation,  before  we  can  expect  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  the  national  Government  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  this  State.  That  is  doubtless  true,  and  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  must  all  work  to  that  end.  Public  opinion 
was  with  those  who  fought  the  Works  Bill  last  winter,  because 
of  its  obvious  evils ;  but  public  opinion  will  swing  in  the  other 
direction,  if  this  element  becomes  merely  obstructive  and  refuses 
to  assist  in  any  progress  of  constructive  character. 

The  convention  was  much  interested  in  Senator  New-     ^^^  ^^^ 
lands'  account  of  the  new  State  legislation  in  Nevada.  i^w  in 

It  represents  a  unique  experiment  in  State  and  national  n«vada. 

cooperation  in  the  distribution  of  water.  The  State  Engineer, 
as  well  as  the  water  commissioners  on  the  various  streams,  are 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  This  is  done  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  upon 
the  part  of  the  State,  and  as  a  guarantee  that  the  method  of 
distributing  water  shall  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  National  Irrigation  Act.  Would  California  be  willing  to 
go  so  far  ?  Senator  Newlands  said  there  were  some  in  Nevada 
who  were  inclined  to  think,  at  first,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  sur- 
render of  sovereignty,  but  the  general  opinion  was  expressed  by 
one  old  irrigator  who  said:  '^If  the  Governor  appoints,  that 
may  be  politics.  If  the  people  elect,  that  may  be  the  upper  end 
of  the  stream  against  the  lower  end.  But  we  can  all  trust 
Uncle  Sam." 

Nevada's  situation  dififers  very  materially  from  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  former  State,  development  is  extremely  back- 
ward, and  it  is  probable  that  new  works  will  be  created  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  the  water  administration  should  command  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose 
supervision  the  works  are  to  be  built  and  carried  on.  But  in  Cali- 
fornia we  have  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  On  the  Santa  Ana, 
for  instance,  every  drop  of  water  that  can  be  had  by  diversion, 
storage,  or  pumping,  so  far  as  any  one  knows,  is  being  bene- 
ficially applied,  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  Government  to  do. 
The  people  have  worked  out  a  system  of  distribution  among 
themselves  which  admits  of  little  improvement.  The  same  is 
true  of  many  smaller  streams,  especially  in  the  South.     On  the 
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Tuolumne,  to  take  a  different  case,  practically  the  entire  supply 
is  handled  by  two  big  irrigation  districts  (Turlock  and  Mo- 
desto) which  work  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  distribute 
the  water  by  means  of  their  own  elected  oflBcials.  Here  there  is 
probably  no  excuse  for  interference  on  the  part  of  either  State 
or  national  authorities.  But  would  it  be  feasible  to  follow  the 
Nevada  example  wherever  works  are  to  be  built  by  the  nation, 
or  by  State  and  nation  together  ?  Great  plans  are  already  in 
contemplation  for  the  Sacramento  and  Colorado  Rivers.  Stor- 
age works  are  thought  of  on  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Kings  and 
Cache  Creek.  In  case  such  works  are  built,  would  it  be  feasible 
to  provide  that  so  far  as  iAose  are  concerned  the  water  commis- 
sioners who  are  to  divide  the  supply  among  a  multitude  of  users 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  at  least  until  the  last  dollar  of  the 
national  expenditure  shall  have  been  repaid  by  landowners  ?  If 
so,  it  would  meet  the  objection  of  the  friends  of  the  national 
policy  who  are  afraid  of  State  control,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  dissipate  the  fears  of  those  who  see  danger  in  the  creation 
of  more  State  patronage.  The  suggestion  seems  well  worthy 
of  consideration  at  a  moment  when  hitherto  warring  elements 
are  trying  to  find  common  ground  upon  which  to  unite  in  de- 
veloping the  most  important  of  the  State's  resources.  The 
Nevada  law  provides  a  cheap  and  effective  method  of  adjudica- 
tion of  priorities  without  creating  any  new  judicial  machinery. 
It  is  certainly  well  worth  study  on  the  part  of  Californians, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  after  mature  consideration. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  recent  session  of  the 
A  GREAT  Irrigation  Congress  is  one  which  has  thus  far  obtained 

DKci^RA  ION.  ^^^  slight  publicity.  This  was  the  sweeping  declaration 
in  favor  of  a  great  system  of  public  works  on  the  larger  rivers 
of  the  West.  The  unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution  marks 
a  tremendous  step  in  the  progress  of  the  cause.  Talk  about  a 
substitute  for  the  Works  Bill  1  Let  the  people  of  California 
read  the  following  : 

"Whereas,  The  National  Government  is  now  actually  engaged  in  the 
survey  of  a  g^reat  system  of  engineering  works  for  bringing*  the  waters  of 
the  Pend  d'Oreille  Lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  River,  out 
upon  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  acres  of  rich  and  fertile,  but  now  arid, 
land,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  is  also  making 
preliminary  surveys  for  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  the  Sacramento  River,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lower  valley  lands  from  floods  and  the  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  River  which  will  furnish  water  enough  for  the 
irrigation  of  over  10,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys  of  California,  and  is  also  now  surveying  a  system  of 
reservoirs  and  large  canals  as  a  harmonious  unit  for  the  conservation  of 
the  flood  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  and  their  use  in  irrigation  of  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  in  the  valley  of  that  river,  which  contains  an  area  of 
over  1,000,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  ;  and, 
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"  Whereas,  These  great  works,  and  other  similar  works,  will,  when  built, 
rival  the  great  irrigation  systems  of  India  and  the  Assouan  dam  recently 
completed  on  the  Nile,  and  develop  a  closely  settled  population  in  regions 
which  will,  in  fertility  and  productiveness,  equal  the  most  densely  settled 
parts  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  such  marvelously  fertile  irrigated 
regions  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  and  of  the  Po  in  Italy; 
therefore, 

'*  Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  the  national  Government  should  proceed 
with  all  practicable  expedition  to  complete  the  surveys  and  make  the  neces- 
sary plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  the  great  reservoirs  and 
canals  necessary  to  regulate  for  navigation  and  for  the  utilization  for  irri- 
gation and  power  of  the  enormous  volume  of  flood  water  that  now  runs  to 
waste  in  such  great  rivers  as  the  Columbia,  the  Sacramento,  the  Colorado, 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Missouri  and  their  tributaries,  and 
that  as  soon  as  surveyed  and  ready  for  construction,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  these  great  engineering  works  should  be  built 
just  as  rapidly  as  actual  settlers  will  take  the  lands  and  build  homes  on 
them  and  repay  to  the  Government  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
works.  A  loan  from  the  reclamation  fund  in  the  treasury  of  ike  United 
States  should  be  made  each  year  by  congressional  appropriation  for  the  full 
amount  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  annually  recotnmend  to 
Congress  as  the  atptount  which  should  be  made  available  for  disbursement 
for  construction  during  the  ensuing  year,  all  such  loans  to  the  reclamation 
fund  to  be  repaid  in  ten  annual  installments  as  provided  by  the  NaHonal 
Irrigation  Act.** 

Here  we  see  the  policy  of  national  irrig^ation  in  full     ,^^^  fmomisb 
bloom.     Works  like  those  on  the  Po,  the  Gang^es  and  of  abundant 

the  Nile  !    Millions  and  millions  of  acres  to  be  con-  fruitagb. 

quered  from  the  desert  and  translated  into  little  farms — the  free 
homes  of  free  men  !  Here  is  something  big  enough  to  appeal 
to  the  great  heart  of  the  American  people.  It  invites  us  to  the 
mightiest  task  to  which  the  nation  has  ever  set  its  hand.  How 
all  the  little  schemes  of  private  capital  fade  away  into  nothing- 
ness compared  with  this  proposal  of  vast  schemes  to  be  realised 
by  means  of  public  capital !  And  already  one  powerful  convert 
has  been  won — no  less  than  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  itself, 
whose  tears  over  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Works  Bill  would,  if 
properly  conserved  and  economically  used,  have  irrigated  at 
least  one  county  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  editorial  which  appeared  a  few  days 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Ogden  convention  : 

The  great  possibilities  for  irrigation  lie  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
land  is  in  private  ownership,  but,  being  already  occupied,  that  will  make  it 
all  the  easier  for  the  Government  to  recoup  itself  for  its  expenditure  ia 
storing  flood  waters  for  summer  use.  There  are  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
6,500,000  acres  of  fertile  land  capable  of  irrigation,  and  they  are  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  10,000,000  people.  .  .  .  The  vaUey  of  the  Po  (in 
Italy)  is  in  no  more  need  of  irrigation  than  the  vaUey  of  the  Sacramento. 
The  watershed  drained  by  it  and  the  valley  lands  which  it  waters  are  no 
larger.  In  their  behavior  as  denuding  streams  and  in  the  delta  lands  at 
their  mouths  they  are  much  alike.  Similar  problems  arise  for  solution  in 
both  cases.  But  the  Italians  have  so  dealt  with  these  problems  that  the 
valley  of  the  Po  contains  a  dense  population,  while  that  of  the  Sacra- 
mento is  for  the  most  part  uninhabited,  save  by  the  transient  population 
which  sows  the  grain  in  the  winter  and  returns  in  summer  to  harvest  it. 
The  great  problem  of  California  is  the  problem  of  the  Sacramento. 

Yes,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  problem  so  great  that  nothing  but 
Government  enterprise  can  po&fsibly  solve  it.     Let  us  work  to- 
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gether  to  this  end — let  us  irrigate  the  Sacramento  and  make  it 
sustain  a  population  of  10,000,000.  If  the  Chronicle  will  bring 
the  influence  of  San  Francisco  to  the  support  of  the  proposition 
the  work  will  be  done  in  the  next  few  years. 

^„^  o«»T*e  Nevada  will  receive  the  first  benefits  of  national  irri- 

CBNCE  OP  gation.     And  probably  there   is  no  one,  even  among 

NEVADA,  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  see  their  own  localities 
developed,  who  will  begrudge  Nevada  this  advantage.  It  is  the 
one  State  in  the  West  which  has  ever  shown  a  record  of  decreas- 
ing population.  This  fact  was  due  to  a  combination  of  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  which  the  people  of  Nevada  were  utterly 
powerless  to  alter,  but  it  was  nevertheless  humiliating  to  them 
and  to  their  neighbors.  It  is  a  matter  of  Western  pride,  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  that  the  tide  should  be  turned. 
And  at  last  the  combination  of  circumstances  is  all  in  favor  of 
the  State.  The  mining  industry  is  enjoying  a  wonderful  re- 
vival. Tonopah  bids  fair  to  be  another  Cripple  Creek.  Senator 
Clark  is  rushing  his  new  railroad  through  the  Southwestern 
counties  on  its  way  from  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles.  And,  more 
important  than  all  else,  the  Government  has  actually  entered 
upon  work  which  will  open  something  like  half  a  million  acres 
to  settlement.  The  first  contract  was  let  some  weeks  ago  for 
the  canals  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  another  one  will  soon  be 
consummated  for  the  work  on  the  Carson  River.  Under  the  im- 
pulse of  these  events,  business  and  population  are  growing 
apace  in  many  towns,  Reno  particularly.  Potentially,  Nevada 
is  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union.  It  has  waited  for  what 
is  now  happening.  Rich  natural  resources,  rich  men  and  a  rich 
government  are  working  hand  in  hand  to  bring  this  neglected 
State  into  the  front  rank  of  Western  commonwealths. 


THE  PROBI.EM  Thc  prescut  method  of  handling  Uncle  Sam's  great 

OP  ^^^^^^^  pasture  is  a  lingering  relic  of  the  barbaric  age  in  the 
West.  It  has  scarcely  a  defender  among  intelligent 
men.  But  what  shall  take  its  place  ?  That  is  a  question  with 
which  the  President  dealt  in  his  last  message,  and  he  suggested 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  create  a  commission  before  a  lucid 
answer  to  the  question  can  be  found.  There  was  presented  in 
these  pages  last  month  a  strong  and  clear  argument  in  favor  of 
leasing  the  public  domain  to  stockmen.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Earley  Vernon  Wilcox  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. Elsewhere  in  this  number,  the  opposite  view  is  urged 
by  a  practical  and  successful  stockman  of  Montana.  His  ac- 
count of  cooperative  round-up  associations  now  in  actual  opera- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  grazing  problems  which  has  appeared  anywhere.  It 
seems  that  the  very  thing  which  Major  Powell  advocated  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  his  classic  report  on  **  Lands  of  the 
Arid  Region"  is  now  being  realized  in  the  locality  of  which 
Mr.  Wooldridge  writes.  This  plan  stands  for  a  democratic  live- 
stock industry  instead  of  the  monopoly  of  the  range.  It  gives 
every  settler  a  chance  to  send  his  stock  into  the  cooperative 
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herd  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  ifreat  public  pasture.  And, 
what  is  equally  important,  it  avoids  the  great  risk  which  would 
be  incurred  by  giving  private  parties  possession  of  the  range 
under  long  leases.  No  man  can  say  today  where  the  line  is  to 
be  drawn  between  lands  which  may  be  cultivated  and  lands  fit 
only  for  pastures.  The  Montana  idea  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  solve  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  livestock  interests  without  endanger- 
ing the  welfare  of  future  settlers. 

Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  died  in  Chicago  during  the  last     ^hb  passing 
days  of  September.     He  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  ^*  champion. 

the  common  people.  Worn  out  and  broken  in  health  by 
his  labors  for  the  coal  miners  before  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  (in  his  last  letter  to  the  writer  he  remarked 
that  he  had  been  "  almost  too  busy  even  to  write  to  my  wife  ") 
he  retired  to  his  summer  home  in  Rhode  Island  to  recuperate. 
Before  he  had  regained  his  health  and  vigor,  a  call  came  from 
Chicago  summoning  him  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  pending 
battle  for  municipal  ownership  of  the  street  railway  system. 
He  was  not  fit  to  go,  but  he  did  go— and  laid  down  his  life  in 
consequence.  He  went  into  the  fight  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
nature,  working  night  and  day,  and  hurrying  from  one  public 
meeting  to  another  in  the  course  of  the  exciting  campaign.  He 
took  cold  and  died  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  unselfish  cham- 
pions the  American  people  have  had  in  this  generation.  Gifted 
with  splendid  talents,  blessed  with  large  means,  he  was  in  every 
way  equipped  to  win  honor  and  power  by  siding  with  the 
strong,  to  whom  he  belonged  by  birth  and  position.  But  he 
preferred  to  forego  all  that  money  and  popularity  might  buy 
and  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  weak.  His  shining  lance 
was  the  first  one  thrown  at  the  trust  system,  and  it  was  em- 
bodied in  his  memorable  Wealth  against  Commonwealth.  It  was 
his  patience  and  industry  which  discovered  for  the  American 
people  the  wonderful  cooperative  system  of  Europe.  This 
story  is  told  in  Labor  Co-parinership.  And  it  was  he  who  set 
us  all  to  thinking  and  talking  of  New  Zealand  institutions,  by 
going  to  that  far  country  and  gathering  material  for  A  Country 
Without  Strikes  and  Newest  England,  All  these  books  will  live 
and  grow  in  popularity  with  the  passing  years.  But  they  repre- 
sent but  a  small  part  of  his  contribution  to  the  thought  of  our 
times.  His  speeches  and  articles  published  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  innumerable.  Throughout  the  thickening 
contest  of  the  past  few  years,  his  voice  has  rung  strong  and 
clear  above  the  tumult.  Although  he  has  not  held  oflSce,  he  has 
been  a  true  leader  of  the  people.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  he 
must  be  spared  from  the  contests  that  lie  before.  But  if  he  has 
gone  from  sight,  his  spirit  and  his  influence  will  live  on.  The 
forces  which  he  did  so  much  to  organize  will  move  forward  to 
the  goals  he  pointed  out,  even  though  his  saddle  be  empty  and 
his  voice  forever  stilled.  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  lived  nobly 
and  died  nobly.  Nor  shall  his  name  or  his  influence  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Wm.  E.  Smyths. 
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COOFERATIVi:  HERDS  ON  THE   RANGi:.* 

A   POSSIBI.B  METHOD  OF  SOLVING    THE  GRAZING  PROBLEM   WITH- 
OUT INCURRING  THE   RISKS  OF  LEASING. 

By  W.  M.  WOOLDRIDGE, 
President  of  the  Montana  Agricultural  Association, 

@rt HE  time  has  arrived  when  the  question  of  the  utilization 

j[      and  disposal  of  the  public  gTdizing  lands  of  the  United 

States  must  be  fairly  met  and  decided.     While  I  cannot 

acT^e  with  some  of  the  plans  proposed,  I  recog^nize  that  they 

are  advanced  by  those  who  desire  to  have  the  question  decided 

to  the  lasting:  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

A  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  Montana,  for  the  past 
fifteen  of  which  I  have  been  actively  eni^acfed  in  promotin^r  set- 
tlement and  reclamation  of  a  territory  as  lari^e  as  the  State  of 
Indiana,  has  caused  me  to  study  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  sheepman,  the  cattleman  and  the  homesteader.  In  the 
present  paper,  I  shall  tell  the  story  of  a  practical  experience  in 
Montana,  which  possibly  points  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  throughout  the  West. 

Prior  to  irrigation  development,  and  before  much  settlement 
had  occurred,  the  Montana  valley  of  which  I  write  was  occupied 
by  large  outfits,  which  ran  their  stock  upon  the  range  plan, 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  winter  feed  and  care. 
Next  came  the  settler  with  his  few  head  of  cattle.  Irrigation 
canals  were  constructed  and  fodder  produced  with  which  to  feed 
the  stock  during  severe  weather.  Those  with  a  limited  number 
of  cattle  at  first  ranged  them  around  their  farms,  riding  oat 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right  with 
the  stock,  but  as  their  herds  increased  and  other  cattle  and 
sheep  began  crowding  in,  the  range  near  these  homesteads  be- 
came eaten  off  first,  and  this  plan  was  found  impracticable. 
Nothing  was  left  for  winter  grazing.  Then  the  fencing  of  ad- 
jacent range  lands  and  leasing  was  resorted  to.  This  was  found 
to  be  too  expensive  for  ordinary  pasture  land. 

The  next  step  was  for  a  number  of  farmers  and  stockmen  to 
combine  their  herds,  sending  them  out  of  the  settled  portions  of 
the  valley  about  April  15th,  or  sooner  if  the  weather  was  favor- 
able. These  combined  herds  ranged  in  size  from  400  to  2,000, 
and  were  in  charge  of  from  one  to  four  men.  With  the  larger 
herds  a  mess  wagon  and  cook  was  sent,  and  as  soon  as  one 
locality  became  fed  off  the  camp  outfit  and  wagon  were  moved 
to  another,  and  the  stock  worked  over  to  the  new  range.  The 
price  charged  for  the  season  was  about  $1.50  per  head  for  those 
owning  less  than  100  head  and  $1.00  for  those  owning  100  head 

«    *  ^^^'U'^**  *"  October  Out   Wkst   entitled,    "  Grasiaff  Problems  in  the  Western 
States,'*  by  Earley  Vemou  Wilcox ;  also  editorial  note  la  this  Issue  on  x>aflre  554* 
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{£  2^,^  or  more.    Practical  cowmen  made  a  business  of  runninn:  these 

herds.     A  forfeit  of  $5,00  per  head  was  exacted  from  the  party 

J""  running  the  stock  for  each  head  which  he  did  not  return  in  the 

fall  or  which  might  have  escaped  to  the  open  range.  It  finally 
became  the  practice  to  crowd  in  as  many  as  possible  into  the 
herd.  Revenue  being  the  only  consideration,  the  stock  began 
to  be  returned  in  the  fall  in  a  thin  condition.  Much  dissatis- 
faction prevailed,  also  discouragement,  and  many  contemplated 
the  abandonment  of  the  cattle  business. 

i:-  ■■:  This  was  the  condition  four  years  ago,  when  the  cattlemen  of 

.-:-.  Chinook,  Montana,  proposed  to  other  farmers  and  cattlemen  the 

organisation  of  a  cooperative  round-up  association.  This  asso- 
ciation provided  that  each  rancher  should  turn  his  stock  over  to 
the  foreman  about  April  15th.  The  association  took  all  the 
stock  to  the  range,  scattering  them  in  small  bunches,  so  that  no 
crowding  of  range  would  result.  The  stock  is  first  placed  upon 
ranges  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  during  the  spring 
months,  but  none  later,  and  as  the  water  dried  up,  or  the  range 
became  fed  off,  the  association  cowboys  would  work  the  stock 
to  a  newer  range.  No  attempt  was  made  to  herd  the  stock,  but 
lines  were  ridden  and  the  stock  confined  within  a  certain  terri- 
tory. If  any  attempted  to  cross  out  of  the  territory  in  which 
it  was  desired  to  hold  them,  they  were  turned  back.  At  brand- 
ing time,  every  person  having  cattle  in  the  herd  was  notified 
that  the  branding  would  be  done  on  a  certain  day,  thus  giving 
owners  an  opportunity  to  be  present  if  they  desired  and  to  wit- 
ness the  branding.  After  the  calf-branding,  came  the  first  beef- 
gathering,  at  which  time  an  outlook  was  kept  for  any  unbranded 
calves  which  might  have  been  missed  in  the  first  calf-branding. 
The  beef  being  gathered,  it  was  shipped  to  the  Chicago 
market,  and  another  beef  round-up  made,  which  was  also 
shipped. 

After  the  second  beef-gathering,  about  September  25th, 
preparations  are  made  for  the  final  gathering  of  the  season. 
This  includes  all  stock  on  the  range,  which  is  gathered,  and, 
about  October  15th,  driven  to  some  suitable  point  near  the 
valley,  the  owners  being  notified  that  the  stock  belonging  to 
them  would  be  cut  out  and  delivered  to  their  representatives 
upon  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  particular  place,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  accept  them  from  the  association  foreman  or  representatives. 
It  is  a  great  sight  to  witness  one  of  these  final  round-ups  and 
deliveries.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  seen  in 
charge  of  possibly  fifty  men  on  horses,  the  association  represen- 
tatives busing  engaged  in  cutting  out  and  driving  each  brand 
to  where  the  owner  is  stationed  with  his  men,  ready  to  receive 
his  stock.     In  the  case  of  small  herds,  several  nearby  neighbors 
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have  their  stock  cut  out  together,  and  the  owners  again  divide 
the  stock  when  near  home.  As  soon  as  the  entire  herd  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  over  and  divided,  each  owner  departs 
with  his  stock  for  home,  and  they  are  placed  upon  his  winter 
range,  convenient  of  access  to  his  homestead,  where  he  has  an 
abundance  of  hay  for  winter  feeding. 

Handled  in  this  way,  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In- 
stead of  starving  the  stock  through  the  winters  and  taking 
desperate  chances  upon  the  entire  herd  being  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence by  a  severe  winter,  the  stock  is  fed  and  kept  in  a  thriving 
condition.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the  cows  and 
spring  calves  in  a  healthy,  thriving  condition.  Those  having 
an  abundance  of  hay  have  been  giving  considerable  attention 
to  fattening  of  steers  for  the  spring  market,  with  very  gratify- 
ing success. 

The  first  season  that  stock  were  handled  in  this  manner,  the 
cost  of  doing  so  for  a  season  of  six  months  was  seventy  cents 
per  head  and  forty-eight  cents  per  head  for  the  branding  of 
calves ;  last  season,  sixty-eight  cents  and  thirty-eight  cents 
respectively. 

With  the  herd  system  a  considerable  number  of  stock  escaped 
to  the  open  range,  and  was  not  easily  recovered.  Under  the 
present  plan,  everything  is  gathered,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  hear  of  more  stock  being  returned  in  the  fall  than 
was  taken  out  in  the  spring,  stock  which  had  previously  escaped 
having  been  recovered  by  the  association. 

A  very  friendly  disposition  is  manifested  among  the  various 
owners  of  cattle  throughout  the  valley.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the 
practice  that  if  a  neighbor's  stock  strays  to  the  ranch  of  an- 
other it  is  cared  for  and  the  owner  notified  to  call  for  it.  During 
heavy  storms  any  stock  which  may  be  out  on  the  range  drifts 
into  the  valley  and  is  fed  and  cared  for.  The  very  best  of  good 
feeling  exists  between  the  stockmen  on  both  sides  of  the  inter- 
national line,  and  the  line  is  no  barrier  to  neighborly  acts. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  which  any  individual  may 
run  in  the  cooperative  herd.  A  man  with  a  single  cow  or  steer 
pays  and  has  the  same  privileges  as  the  man  with  1,000.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  friction  between  large  and  small  owners — in 
fact  there  never  has  been  in  our  valley,  even  when  controlled 
by  large  stockmen,  who  were  very  friendly  with  the  farmers  of 
the  valley,  showing  them  many  courtesies.  There  are  many  in- 
dividuals in  the  association  having  100  head  or  less,  several 
with  200  to  350  head,  one  outfit  with  2,000.  The  cost  per  head 
to  each  is  exactly  the  same,  cost  being  based  proportionately 
per  head. 

The  greatest  advantage  derived  from  this  method  is  that  it 
enables  the  farmer  and  stockman  to  save  his  winter  range : 
to  run  many  more  stock  than  formerly.  It  enables  him,  in  a 
measure,  to  cope  with  the  sheepmen ;  to  gather  and  properly 
care  for  his  stock  during  the  winter,  having  them  where  they 
can  be  fed,  if  necessary.  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  leasing  and 
fencing  large  tracts  for  pasturage,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
tried  and  found  entirely  too  expensive  in  comparison  with  this 
method,  even  if  the  question  of  lease  price  did  not  enter  into 
the  question,  and  merely  the  fencing,  securing  water  and  main- 
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tenance  of  fence  were  considered.  There  is  even  no  objection 
to  non-resident  stockmen  coming*  in,  they  taking  their  chances 
upon  getting  someone  to  care  for  their  stock  at  so  much  per 
head  during  the  winter,  the  cost  of  winter  care  and  feed  being 
from  $3  to  $4  per  head  from  October  15  to  April  15.  This 
method  enables  the  farmer  to  find  a  ready  home  market  for  his 
surplus  hay. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  this  method  of  handling  stock  were 
more  g'enerally  understood,  and  practiced  in  communities  having 
large  stock  interests,  it  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  cattle 
interests  as  a  whole.  It  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  large  en- 
closed areas,  settling*  for  all  time  the  leasing  question. 

In  comparison  with  this  method,  leasing*  would  be  found  en- 
tirely too  expensive.  It  is  my  belief  that  certain  laws  should  be 
passed  to  encourage  this  method  of  handling  stock.  A  law  should 
be  enacted  compelling  transient  sheep  and  cattle  to  be  restricted 
to  certain  separate  ranges.  I  believe  this  should  be  a  national 
law.  Today,  the  man  with  a  band  of  sheep  is  not  bound  to  re- 
spect the  range  of  any  cattleman  which  might  be  upon  g'overn* 
ment  land.  I  know  of  many  small  cattlemen  who  are  disposing 
of  their  stock,  abandoning  the  business  and  going  into  sheep, 
because  with  sheep  they  can  hold  their  own  against  another 
sheepman,  and  feeling  that  they  have  an  uneven  struggle  in  the 
cattle  business  by  reason  of  trespassing  bands  of  sheep.  In 
other  sections,  range  wars  have  arisen  over  the  disputed  range, 
resulting  in  murder  and  great  financial  loss. 

I  am  fortunate  in  living  in  a  part  of  Montana  not  afifected  by 
land-grant  railway.  The  railroad  line  operating  in  that 
section  of  the  State  fully  realizes  that  its  own  future  welfare  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources.  I  can  readily  realize  that,  were  I  a  stock- 
man, living  within  the  land  grant  of  any  railroad  line,  and  pos- 
sibly owning  or  controlling  a  large  area  of  private  lands,  with 
a  rapidly  increasing*  number  of  live  stock,  and  looking  at  it 
from  a  purely  selfish  view,  it  would  be  to  my  personal  in- 
terest to  secure  as  much  more  land  as  possible  from  the  railroad, 
or  through  scrip,  desert  entry.  Commutation  Clause  of  the 
Homestead  Law,  or  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  but  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing what  will  benefit  a  few  individuals.  We  are  trying*  to 
promote  the  largest  possible  development  of  the  arid  West. 

In  advocating  leasing,  very  few  take  into  consideration  the 
record-breaking  movement  of  settlers  now  moving  westward. 
The  movement  is  merely  in  its  infancy.  What  I  have  said  re- 
garding the  round-up  association  is  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
farmer  who  combines  livestock  with  his  farming.  My  experi- 
ence in  Montana,  confirms  my  belief  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions this  class  of  farmers  and  stockmen  are  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  leasing  in  any  form.  They  are  so  numerous  that 
they  will  make  themselves  felt  whenever  the  question  of 
leasing  comes  up.  Then,  the  new  people  now  moving  west 
are  possessed  of  more  or  less  means,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
developed  a  farm  suflSciently  to  produce  winter  feed,  will  also 
engage  in  the  stock  business.  They,  too,  are  opposed  to  leas- 
ing in  any  form.  Then  there  is  a  constantly  growing  and 
powerful  element  throughout  the  entire  West  who  are  anxious 
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to  see  the  country  fully  developed ;  to  see  it  settled  with  a 
prosperous  people.  These  are  bitterly  opposed  to  leasing, 
fearinn:  that  if  permitted  under  any  guise  it  would  retard  settle- 
ment and  development. 

We  often  hear  the  statement  that  this  land  is  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  it  is  too  high  and  unavailable  for  irrigation  ;  that  it 
should  be  made  to  contribute  a  revenue  towards  the  irrigable 
land ;  that  it  should  be  leased  and  the  money  turned  into  the 
reclamation  fund ;  that  the  range  is  being  denuded. 

Last  month  I  was  in  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Washington 
where,  as  late  as  ten  years  ago,  that  vast  stretch  of  the  State 
was  given  over  entirely  to  stock  gracing.  Their  annual  rain- 
fall is  only  twelve  inches.  It  was  stated  most  emphatically 
that  the  land  would  produce  nothing.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  built  through  that  territory;  Eastern  settlers  began 
to  move  in  and  occupy  the  grazing  land.  They  insisted  upon 
plowing  up  some  land.  The  result  at  first  was  not  encouraging, 
failure  after  failure  resulted ;  the  stockmen  said,  '*  I  told  you 
so ; ''  a  few  of  the  more  studious  farmers  at  last  began  more 
fully  to  understand  the  conditions ;  today  it  is  one  of  the 
banner  wheat  countries  of  the  world,  crowding  the  famous  Red 
River  Valley  itself.  Twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is 
considered  a  failure.  Who  can  say  what  land  will  or  will  not 
produce  a  crop  ?  I  used  to  think  I  understood  the  capacity  of 
my  own  State,  but  I  no  longer  do  so.  I  can  cite  a  vast  area 
of  territory  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washing- 
ton that  has  had  a  similar  experience. 

The  interests  of  the  whole  country  can  best  be  served  in  the 
following  manner : 

1.  Ck^perative  Round-up  Associations  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

2.  Communities  adjacent  to  the  public  range  should  form 
such  associations. 

3.  Such  communities  should  elect  by  vote  what  particular 
range  and  quantity  should  be  assigned  sheep  and  cattle,  re- 
spectively. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  issue  annual  grazing 
licenses  to  such  codperative  cattle  and  sheep  associations. 

5.  Sheep  and  cattle  should  be  restricted  to  separate  public 
range. 

6.  No  leasing  should  be  permitted  under  any  guise. 

Hinsdale,  Valley  Coniity,  Moatatia. 


THE    FATE    OF    THE    PUBLIC    LANDS, 

^f|HE  overshadowing  issue  at  the  great  Irrigation  Conven- 
^^  tion  in  Ogden,  and  the  paramount  Western  question  to 
come  before  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  at  Washington, 
is  the  fate  of  the  public  lands.  The  laws  now  under  fire  are  the 
Desert  Land  Act,  the  Commutation  Clause  of  the  Homestead 
Act,  and  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act.  Shall  these  laws  remain 
on  the  statute  books  ?  Shall  they  be  modified  and  amended  ? 
Shall  they  be  repealed  outright?  And,  if  they  be  repealed, 
what  shall  take  their  place  ? 
These  questions  were  debated  at  Ogden,  in  the  presence  of  a 
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most  representative  audience,  by  men  who  are  the  leaders  of 
Western  thoujjfht  at  this  time.  The  opportunity  for  full  and 
exhaustive  discussion,  and  for  a  deliberate  and  conclusive  ver- 
dict so  far  as  that  gathering:  is  concerned,  was  a  mag^nificent 
one,  but  the  opportunity  was  largely  thrown  away.  This  was 
not  the  fault  of  any  individual,  but  was  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  when  the  debate  was  brought  on  and  to  the  impatience 
of  the  Congress  to  get  away  after  a  four  days'  session  of  unpre- 
cedented interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Not  less  than  an  entire  day  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
discussion.  The  Congress  had  assembled  on  Tuesday  morning, 
September  ISth,  and  was  scheduled  to  adjourn  on  the  afternoon 
of  Friday,  the  18th.  Four  days  is  as  long  a  time  as  such  a  body 
may  reasonably  expect  to  be  held  together,  and  interesting  ex- 
cursions had  been  planned  to  follow  immediately  upon  adjourn- 
ment. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  pre- 
sented at  eleven  on  Friday  forenoon.  It  was  a  very  long  re- 
port, covering  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  making  manj  im- 
portant declarations,  and  it  took  Senator  Reed  Smoot  thirty-five 
minutes  to  read  it  rapidly.  That  was  the  only  opportunity  the 
convention  had  to  comprehend  it,  for  it  was  not  seen  in  print 
until  after  the  body  had  adjourned  sine  die.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading,  the  noon  recess  was  taken.  The  afternoon 
session  came  to  order  about  two  o'clock.  Everybody  saw  it  was 
perfectly  hopeless  to  attempt  anything  like  a  discussion  of  the 
entire  platform,  and  that  it  must  be  taken  on  faith  ;  but  every- 
body insisted  on  hearing  a  debate  touching  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  report  in  favor  of  repealing  existing  land 
laws  and  the  recommendations  of  the  minority  report  which  ad- 
vised letting  the  land  laws  alone.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
each  side  should  select  three  debaters  who  should  have  fifteen 
minutes  each,  and  that  the  question  should  then  be  thrown  open 
to  the  house  for  five  minute  speeches. 

This  was  perhaps  as  well  as  could  be  done  at  that  late  hour, 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  a  great  convention  then  hurry- 
ing to  its  close.  But  it  was  impossible  for  either  side  to  pre- 
sent the  merits  of  its  case  in  that  way,  and  yet  more  impossible 
for  the  convention  to  render  a  calm  and  careful  decision.  No 
man,  whatever  his  ability,  his  familiarity  with  the  subject,  or  his 
experience' in  debating,  could  possibly  make  a  worthy  presenta- 
tion of  the  great  issues  in  an  impromptu  speech  of  fifteen 
minutes.  One  man  on  each  side  should  have  had  at  least  one 
hour,  and  should  have  had  more  than  five  minutes'  notice  of 
what  was  expected  of  him,  If  that  had  been  done,  the  conven- 
tion would  have  heard  two  speeches  which  covered  the  ground 
completely,  and  marshalled  the  facts  and  arguments  in  orderly 
array.  As  it  was,  the  convention  heard  a  passionate  debate, 
carried  on  in  the  midst  of  an  uproar  of  applause  from  the  con- 
tending sides.  It  was  more  like  a  joint  debate  in  the  heat  of  a 
political  canvass  than  like  the  calm  discussion  of  a  solemn  and 
fateful  economic  question  by  a  deliberative  body.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  was  a  pity  that 
the  circumstances  were  not  favorable  to  a  complete  and  digni- 
fied discussion  of  the  matter. 
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The  advocates  of  repeal  insisted  that  existinfif  land  laws  are 
chiefly  used  as  instruments  for  taking  the  public  domain  for 
speculation  and  monopoly.  They  demanded  new  laws  which 
should  safegruard  the  public  interests  and  rigidly  preserve  the 
irrigable  lands  for  actual  homemakers. 

The  defenders  of  the  present  laws  insisted  that  these  laws  are 
good  in  themselves,  and  such  evils  as  have  arisen  from  them 
can  be  cured  by  administration.  And  they  aimed  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  the  advocates  of  repeal  are  working  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  land-grant  railways,  whose  property  would  be  en- 
hanced in  value  if  the  laws  are  repealed. 

The  applause  which  greeted  the  telling  points  of  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  seemed  about  equally  divided ;  but  this  was 
somewhat  misleading,  for  the  reason  that  States  lying  con- 
veniently near  to  the  convention  city  sent  big  delegations  to 
fight  against  repeal. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  a  State  delegation  of  150 
members  could  cast  but  twenty  votes,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  entire  150  throats  from  making  as  much  noise  as 
their  lungs  would  permit.  A  careful  canvass,  made  during  the 
noon  recess,  showed  that  the  friends  of  repeal  had  the  conven- 
tion by  the  close  margin  of  twenty-five  votes.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  they  at  least  held  their  own  during  the  debate, 
and  would  have  won  had  not  something  unexpected  occurred. 

At  the  critical  moment,  the  Hon.  James  Carson  Needham, 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  of  California, 
took  the  floor.  He  began  by  saying,  **  I  have  never  had  much 
sympathy  with  destructive  statesmanship,''  and  proceeded  to 
urge  caution  in  dealing  with  the  existing  land  laws.  Finally 
he  presented  the  now  famous  Needham  Resolution: 

Whereas,  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  the  Desert  Lrand  Law,  and  the 
Commutation  Clause  of  the  Homestead  Act,  have  in  nian^  instances,  in 
their  administration,  been  found  to  result  in  speculation  and  in  monopoly  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  exclusion  of  actual  home-building  ;  therefore  be  it 
Rbsoi«vbd,  that  we  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
such  modifications  in  said  laws  as  will  save  the  remaining  public  lands  for 
actual  settlers  who  will  found  homes  and  live  upon  said  lands. 

This  resolution  swept  the  convention  by  storm  on  viva  voce 
vote.  Idaho's  ISO  throats  yelled  a  stentorian  '*Aye,"  though 
upon  roll-call  Idaho  subsided  to  the  constitutional  twenty.  And 
this  was  right,  because  there  was  no  reason  why  the  161,772 
people  of  Idaho  should  have  a  larger  voice  in  the  matter  than 
the  1,484,053  people  of  California,  for  instance.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  was  treating  Idaho  generously  to  put  it  upon  an  absolute 
equality  with  California. 

On  roll-call,  the  Needham  resolution  prevailed  by  twenty-five 
majority.  Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  footings,  the  newspapers 
stated  it  differently,  but  the  resolution  won  by  so  narrow  a 
margin  that  a  change  of  thirteen  votes  would  have  beaten  it. 

It  is  probably  just  to  say  that  the  Needham  resolution  reflects 
Western  public  sentiment  today  with  remarkable  accuracy.  It 
was  certainly  carried  at  Ogden  by  the  judgment  of  good  men 
who  honestly  seek  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  country.  To  illus- 
trate, Oregon  and  Utah  intended  to  support  the  majority  report, 
but  instantly  accepted  the  compromise.  They  deeply  sympath- 
ized with  the  demand  that  the  public  domain  shall  be  used  for 
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honest  home-building,  but  they  deprecated  hasty  conclusions  as 
to  the  method  by  which  this  should  be  done,  and  preferred  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  calm  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
national  Congress.  The  delegations  who  went  to  Ogden  to  fight 
repeal  grasped  hungrily  at  the  Needham  resolution  because  they 
saw  a  chance  to  snatch  a  partial  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

But  was  it  even  a  partial  victory  for  the  opponents  of  repeal  ? 
The  reader's  attention  is  invited  to  the  italicized  portions  of  the 
Needham  resolution.  These  words  absolutely  concede  the  con- 
tention of  the  opponents  of  the  land  laws,  so  far  as  their  prem- 
ises are  concerned.  They  confess  that  the  lands  are  being 
absorbed  for  speculation  and  monopoly,  and  they  declare  that  the 
lands  ought  to  be  saved  for  the  home-builder.  True,  they  stop 
short  of  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  laws,  and  now  the  burden 
is  upon  Congressman  Needham,  and  those  who  stand  with  him, 
to  prove  that  any  method  except  repeal  will  accomplish  the 
objects  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Eleventh  National 
Irrigation  Congress.  And  let  them  not  forget  that  while  they 
are  dallying  with  this  question,  the  lands  which  are  the  heritage 
of  the  children  of  the  United  States  are  being  looted  right  and 
left.  If  the  delay  shall  continue  long  enough,  the  object  of  re- 
peal will  be  thereby  defeated,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  save 
for  the  home-builder. 

The  advocates  of  repeal  know  what  they  want,  and  present  a 
clear-cut  proposition.  They  say  the  Desert  Land  Law  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  in  its  place  there  should  be  enacted  an 
Arid  Homestead  Law.  This  law  should  provide  that  a  settler 
may  initiate  his  filing,  for  an  area  not  exceeding  160  acres,  be- 
fore water  is  brought  upon  the  land,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  so, 
he  must  show  the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  irrigate  it. 
But  before  he  may  get  title  to  the  land,  he  must  actually  live 
upon  it  and  cultivate  it  in  good  faith  for  five  years.  The  repeal 
of  the  Commutation  Clause  of  the  Homestead  Act  would  be  one 
step  in  that  direction.  In  place  of  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act, 
the  advocates  of  repeal  ask  for  a  new  land  law  providing  for  the 
sale  of  stumpage  at  its  real  commercial  value  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  watersheds  by  the  Government. 

These  laws  would  close  the  doors  securely  on  speculation  in 
the  public  domain,  so  far  as  agricultural  and  timber  lands  are 
concerned,  but  would  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  wants  in  good  faith  to  get  a  home.  They  would  not  inter- 
fere with  any  legitimate  enterprise  now  or  hereafter  engaged  in 
the  development  of  Western  resources.  They  would  prevent 
any  new  undertakings  which  aim  at  a  monopoly  of  land. 

The  debate  is  now  transferred  from  Ogden  to  the  entire 
United  States.  This  is  just  as  much  an  Eastern  and  a  Southern 
question  as  it  is  a  Western  question.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more 
so ;  for  the  homemakers  of  the  future  live  East  and  South  more 
than  West — in  the  ratio  of  about  fifteen  to  one.  The  country 
will  ring  with  the  discussion  until  the  matter  shall  be  settled. 
Whatever  the  result,  one  thing  is  certain — no  man  who  fights 
to  save  the  property  now  belonging  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  for  the  highest  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  will  ever  be  ashamed  of  his  record 
on  that  question. 
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THE    OLIVE    BRANCH    TO    THE    WATER 
AND    FOREST    ASSOCIATION. 

<3|rT  bas  been  widely  announced  tbat  tbe  Constructive  League 
I  will  prepare  an  irrigation  bill  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
I  Legislature  as  a  substitute  for  the  so-called  Works  Bill. 
*  Such  is  still  the  intention  of  the  League,  but  recent  events 
kindle  the  hope  that  another  conflict  with  the  California  Water 
and  Forest  Association  may  possibly  be  avoided,  and  that  all 
the  friends  of  progress  may  be  united  on  certain  measures.  If  this 
hope  shall  prove  substantial,  the  League  will  be  found  ready  to  do 
its  part.  The  Irrigation  Congress  at  Ogden  brought  together 
about  sixty  representatives  of  California  irrigation  sentiment. 
The  delegation  had  at  its  head  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
has  since  expressed  his  enthusiasm  for  irrigation  and  his  strong 
desire  to  see  something  done  in  connection  with  the  Sacramento 
River,  which  he  truthfully  describes  as  *'  the  great  problem  of 
California.''  The  Irrigation  Congress  made  a  most  important 
deliverance  about  the  Sacramento,  which  is  reproduced  else- 
where in  these  pages.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  the  national  irri- 
gation policy  shall  be  applied  to  this  stream  and  comprehensive 
works  created,  like  those  on  the  Po,  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile. 
The  entire  California  delegation  supported  that  resolution,  and 
it  seems  likely  to  become  the  basis  of  our  plans  for  future 
development. 

But  it  is  likely  that  State  legislation  will  be  needed  to  sup- 
plement this  great  plan.  Can  those  who  supported,  and  those 
who  opposed,  the  Works  Bill  now  come  together  in  support  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  affect  State  and  national 
cooperation  on  the  lines  of  the  Ogden  platform  ?  If  so,  an 
enormous  stride  will  be  taken  in  the  solution  of  the  foremost 
economic  question  of  California.  There  may  be  other  points 
of  agreement  between  those  who  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
unite  on  the  measure  presented  by  the  Water  and  Forest  Asso- 
ciation last  year.  But  at  any  rate,  one  big  thing  is  in  sight — 
a  vast  system  of  public  works  to  control  and  to  utilise  the  Sac- 
ramento River  is  now  '*  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics." 
The  members  of  the  League  are  urged  to  join  the  California 
Water  and  Forest  Association,  if  not  already  members,  and  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  that  organisation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  December,  prepared  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  unite 
the  friends  of  irrigation  in  support  of  constructive  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 
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REDLANDS. 

By  HENRY  L.  GRAHAM, 

^N  the  natural  world,  the  phenomenon  of  growth  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  thoughtful  observer. 
The  tinj  acorn,  carried  to  some  favorable  spot  by 
wandering  bird,  becomes  the  mighty  oak,  mon- 
arch of  the  forest ;  the  ungainly  little  colt,  tot- 
tering unsteadily  beside  its  mother  in  the  pad. 
dock,  grows  into  a   lithe,  and  sinuous   winner 
_  of  the  Derby;  and  that  most   helpless   of  all 

created  things  at  birth,  a  child,  may  become  the 
strong  support  on  which  a  nation  leans  in  its  crises  of  storm  and  stress. 

Of  no  less  interest  to  the  student  of  sociology  is  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  communities  that  form  the  integral  parts  of  our  great  com- 
monwealths, and  they,  in  turn,  t  he  Nation. 

Redlands  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  in  all  Southern  Cali- 
fornia of  the  evolution  of  a  progressive,  modern  **  city  of  homes,*'  from 
what  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  was  but  a  waste  of  sage  brush  and 
cacti. 

Mr.  Lummis  says  in  his  Right  Hand  of  the  Continent :  "On  the  seventh 
of  May  of  this  year  (1903)  President  Roosevelt  drove  over  miles  of  Red- 
lands'  streets,  carpeted  with  rose-petals  and  fringed  with  charming 
homes — not  brick  pigeon-holes  elbowing  one  another,  but  Homes — and 
miles  of  beautiful  park  ;  and  addressed  a  crowd  of  5,000  people  of  an 
average  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  taste 
no  Eastern  community  whatever  could  sur- 
pass, and  very  few  could  tally  up  with— 
and  all  this  on  ground  where  I  u»ed  to  hunt 
jack-rabbits  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ag-o." 
The  real  beginning  of  Redlands  dates  from 
March  10,  1887,  when  the  town 
plat  was  filed.  Here  then  was 
a  hamlet  comprising  the  usual 
'*  brick  block,"  a  few  score 
small  dwellings,  one  or  two 
stores,  and  perhaps  100  acres 
of  newly  planted  orange  trees. 
From  that  date  to  this.  Red- 
lands  has  never  taken  a  back- 
ward step,  but  has  made 
steady,  substantial,  and  per- 
manent progress.  With  noth- 
ing of  the  '*  boom  "  nature  in 
the  gradual,  healthy  growth 
of  the  past  years,  today  it 
bears  the  enviable  reputation 
of  **  the  best  interior  town  of  Southern  California." 

And  small  wonder  when  one  thinks  of  the  great  charm  of  the  climate, 
comparatively  free  from  fogs;  the  fertile  soil,  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  natural  surroundings — of  all  of  which  more  anon — and  the  sterling 
qualities  of  its  citizens,  **  for  the  most  part,"  as  another  has  said,  **  men 
and  women  whose  standards  of  culture,  of  intellectual  attainment,  of 
morals,  and  of  religion,  are  high." 
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Eighty  miles  from  the  ocean,  Redlands  nestles  close  to  the  foothills, 
sheltered  by  a  mountain  range  averaging  in  height  on  the  north  and  east 
about  5,000  feet ;  and  towering  head  and  shoulders  above  their  lesser  breth- 
ren are  San  Antonio,  or  **  Old  Baldy,"  San  Bemar-  _ 
dino,  and  San  Gorgonio,  or  **  Grayback,*'  three  of 
the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia— reaching  skyward  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet. 
But  to  stick  to  the  text — about  growth — the  past 
two  years,  1901  and  1902,  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  value  of  buildings  erected. 
Think  of  a  million  dollars*  worth  of  improvements 
a  year,  for  two  consecutive  years,  in  a  city  with  a 
population  of  7,000  !  And  when  the  history  of  1903 
shall  have  been  written,  from  present  indications 
it  will  prove  another  million-dollar  year. 

Statistics  are  dry  reading,  to  be  sure,  but  to  prove  to  those  who  may  be 
skeptical  as  to  the  above  statements,  it  might  t)e  well  to  quote  the  actual 
figures  secured  by  careful  and  accurate  canvassers  employed  by  the  local 
daily  papers  to  obtain  the  information  direct  from  builders  and  owners. 

The  canvass  for  1901  was  made  by  the  Daily  Facts,  During  that  year 
310  buildings  were  erected,  almost  a  building  a  day  for  every  working  day 
in  the  year.  Of  this  number,  285  were  residences  and  25  were  business 
houses.  The  sum  expended  by  the  city  for  general  improvements  was 
$24,800.00,  this  sum  including  improvements  to  school  buildings,  to  streets, 
ditches,  storm- water  bridges,  sidewalks,  gutters,  curbs,  and  a  $6,000.00 
building  for  the  fire  department. 

In  the  business  section,  $317,725.00  were  expended,  about  equally  divided 
between  new  business  houses  erected  and  general  railway  and  business 
improvements. 

In  the  residence  section,  296  houses  were  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $546,000.00, 
and  $53,000.00  expended  for  improvements.  The  most  imposing  of  the  new 
houses  built  that  year  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Burrage. 

The  total  sum  expended  in  improvements  during  1901  foots  up  to 
$957,237.00. 

The  figures  for  1902  were  secured  by  a  representative  of  the  Daily  Re- 
view^ and  set  forth  in  a  special  illustrated  edition.  Dwellings  and  appur- 
tenant improvements,  $519,461.00.  Buildings  entirely  for  business,  $330,- 
616.00.  Improvements  of  a  public  nature,  $42,250.00.  General  improvements 
by  contractors,  $75,850.00.  Add  to  this  the  Edison  Electric  Co.'s  plant  in 
Mill  Creek  Canon,  adjacent  to  the  city,  $200,000.00,  and  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended for  improvements  is  $1,168,177.00. 

In  general,  the  buildings  erected  have  been  substantial,  many  orna- 
mental ;  some  by  their  size  and  beauty  would  do  credit  to  a  city  much 

larger  than  Redlands  is  at  this  time.  During 
1902,  a  number  of  first-class  business  blocks 
were  erected,  the  new  Methodist  Church 
almost  completed,  a  number  of  fine  resi- 
dences built,  and  many  less  pretentious  put 
up  by  people  of  moderate  means.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Since  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent" year,  building  has  continued  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  town.  More  than  three  score 
dwellings  have  been  completed  and  many 
more  are  in  process  of  erection  at  this  writ- 
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itig.  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  will  have,  when  finished,  a  substantial  and 
churchly  edifice,  costing  $25,000.00.  The  Baptist  Church  is  making-  a  large 
addition  to  its  building  ;  the  Presbyterians  will  spend  approximately  $20,- 
000.00  in  their  new  Sunday  School  building  and  addition  to  the  church 
auditorium. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  Redlands  has  just  fitted  up,  at  an  expense  of 
$5,000.00,  new  quarters  adjoining  the  First  National  Bank. 

The  University  Club,  organized  two  years  ago  with  a  membership  of 
fifty,  now,  with  twice  that  number,  owns  a  magnificent  home,  designed  by 
one  of  its  own  members,  Mr.  L.  Dorr  Schaeffer,  that  will  cost,  complete 
with  furnishings,  about  $20,000.00. 

The  Contemporary  Club,  a  woman's  organization  with  about  200  mem- 
bers, devoted  to  letters,  art,  society  and  local  reforms,  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  new  club-house  opposite  the  Smiley  Library. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  handsome  theater  build- 
ing to  accommodate  1,200  people  and  to  cost  approximately  $35,000.00. 

The  Home  Telephone  Company,  a  local  concern,  has  completed  a 
$6,000.00  office  building  near  the  center  of  town,  having  installed  a 
service  with  about  500  subscribers.  $30,000.00  worth  of  bonds  have  been 
issued  for  a  new  eight-room  school-house  in  one  of  the  school  districts,  and 
to  accommodate  the  increase  in  the  number  of  High  School  pupils, 
$68,000.00  will  be  expended  this  year  in  remodeling  and  enlarging  the 
present  building. 

The  Casa  Loma  Hotel,  filled  during  the  tourist  season,  finds  it  necessary 


The  Casa  Loma  Hotel. 

to  expand  and  has  added  a  large  number  of  new  rooms,  enlarged  the 
dining-room  and  fitted  up  a  new  amusement  hall.  New  plumbing,  new 
carpets,  and  new  painting  and  renovating  make  it  practically  a  new  hotel. 
While  not  the  largest  tourist  hotel,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  attractive  in  the  State,  an  ideal  winter  home  for  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  fine  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Redlands. 

The  present  population  of  the  city  is  8,000,  an  increase  in  three  years  of 
69  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1900.  There  arc  200  miles  of  streets,  16 
miles  of  cement  walks,  a  property  valuation  of  $14,000,000.00,  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $6,000,000.00  and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $54,000  00. 

From  vast  storage  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  an  abundant  water  supply 
is  provided  for  domestic  use  as  well  as  for  the  irrigation  of  the  orange 
groves,  flower  gardens  and  lawns. 
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As  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  **  What  has  been  done  in  material  de- 
velopment during  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  duplicated  along  intel- 
lectual lines.  Redlands  is  a  city  that  stands  for  culture,  and  with  her 
schools  and  churches,  her  woman's  clubs,  and  her  musical  organizations, 
has  gone  ahead,  in  this  respect,  with  leaps  and  bounds.  A  city  of  homes, 
with  all  the  good  that  the  word  '  home  '  implies,  is  what  Redlands  strives 
to  be  anc^  is.'* 

A  brief  mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  various  musical  and  social 
organizations  in  Redlands.  Besides  the  University  Club,  and  the  Contem- 
porary Club,  already  noted,  there  are  the  Spinet,  a  purely  musical  organi- 
zation, the  Country  Club,  with  a  picturesque  club-house  on  **  The  Heights,** 
the  Fortnightly,  a  men's  club  of  limited  membership,  and  the  Redlands 
Medical  Society.  The  Elks  Club  has  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  with 
caf^  adjoining,  in  the  second  story  of  the  Post-office  building.  The 
Masons,  Knights  of   Pythias,  Odd  Fellows,  and  almost  all  the  fraternal 


The  a.  K.  Smilby  Public  Library. 

organizations  are  represented  by  lodges.  The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation owns  a  fine  building,  in  which  are  the  city  offices.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  one  of  the  active  commercial  organizations  of  Southern  California, 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  400,  maintains  an  Exhibit  Room  and  Bureau 
of  Information,  centrally  located,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

All  the  leading  religious  denominations  have  adequate  and  attractive 
church  buildings.  There  are  in  all  about  twenty  religious  and  charitable 
societies,  and  thirty  literary,  musical,  social  and  patriotic  associations. 

The  public  school  system  of  California  is  maintained  at  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  it  is  universally  conceded  that  there  are  no  better  gram- 
mar or  high  schools  in  the  State  than  those  of  Redlands.  There  are  eight 
school  buildings,  fifty-one  teachers,  and  upwards  of  1,900  school  children. 

The  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library  is  a  very  handsome  and  substantial 
brick  building  in  modified  Mission  style,  containing  8,400  volumes,  and 
with  over  3,000  regular  readers.  This  building,  with  the  park  of  eight 
acres  in  which  it  stands,  was  the  gift  to  the  city  of  Mr.  Smiley,  whose 
name  it  bears. 

The  Fads  and  The  Review  are  respectively  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing   papers.      The   Review   issues    a    weekly    edition.      The    Citrograpfi 
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is  a  well-printed  weekly,  '*  a  local  authority  on  horticultural  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  purveyor  of  news." 

While  Kedlands,  on  account  of  its  inland  location,  will  never  become  a 
g-reat  commercial  center,  it  has  a  large  number  of  business  houses  and 
shops  to  supply  the  demands  of  its  inhabitants,  and  these  institutions  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city  in  improved  and  modern  buildings. 
There  are  three  banks,  two  telegraph  companies,  two  telephone  companies, 
and  ample  express  facilities  through  a  Wells-Fargo  office. 
The  Santa  F^  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  maintain  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  train  service  to  Lk>s  An- 
geles and  neighboring  towns. 
The  San  Bernardino  Valley  Trac- 
tion Co.,  an  electric  road  having 
recently  acquired  the  Redlands 
Street  Railway,  carries  passen- 
gers through  and  between  the 
cities  of  Redlands,  Highland, 
San  Bernardino,  and  Colton,  and 
under  the  aggressive  manage- 
ment  of  A.  C.  Denman,  Jr.,  is 
reaching  out  into  new  territory. 
On  the  line  of  this  electric 
road,  within  a  short  distance  of 
Redlands,  is  situated  Urbita 
Springs,  a  health  and  pleasure 
resort  with  a  fine,  large  swim- 
ming pool,  and  provision  for  sul- 
phur or  mud  baths. 

Between  Urbita  and  Redlands 
the  cars  pass  the  new  race  track 
and  ball  grounds  recently  fitttfd 
I  up  by  the  Traction  Co.  with 
grand  stand  and  sheds.  Harlem 
Springs,  where  is  also  a  sulphur 
water  plunge,  is  on  the  Highland 
In  thb  Mountains.  branch  of  the  electric  road. 
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Neither  the  resident  nor  the  visitor  in  Redlands  need  suffer  from  ennui 
for  a  moment.  The  matchless  climate,  the  more  than  300  sunshiny  dkys 
in  the  year,  afiford  ample  opportunity  for  all  sorts  of  out-door  sports  and 
recreations.  Horseback  rides,  coaching  parties,  golf,  tennis,  and  bowling- 
may  be  enjoyed  ;  for  the  fishermen  there  are  trout  streams  in  the  canons 
beyond  the  city  ;  for  the  hunter,  quail  and  dove  shooting  on  the  foothills 
at  the  terminus  of  the  car  line,  and  deer  in  the  mountains  ;  for  the  artist, 
scenery  of  wondrous  grandeur  ;  for  the  lover  of  Nature,  beauty  every- 
where. Canon  Crest  Park  (Smiley  Heights),  with  its  200  acres  of  tropical 
trees  and  flowers  ;  Prospect  Hill  Park,  also  a  fairyland  of  flowers  ;  Edge- 
mont  Road,  one  of  the  finest  scenic  drives  in  the  world,  and  the  famous 
'*  McKinley  Drive,*'  are  some  of  the  attractions  of  Redlands. 

A  recent  visitor  from  Canada,  charmed  by  the  outlook  from  Canon  Crest 
Park,  exclaimed  :  *'  If  there  is  any  spot  on  earth  calculated  to  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  surely  it  must  he  Redlands." 
The    semicircle  of    snow-capped,  rugged  mountains ;    the    foothills,  pic- 


CaSon  Ckest  Park 


turesque  in  their  barrenness  ;  the  distant  valley,  a  delicate  shade  of  green 
all  over  its  broad  fields  of  upcoming  grain  ;  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
groves,  where  are  grown  the  famous  Redlands  oranges  ;  with  the  clean, 
beautiful  city  in  the  midst — all  this  must  be  seen  to  t)e  appreciated. 

Many  visitors  have  expressed  in  effect  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Liberty  H. 
Bailey,  when  in  Redlands.  **  I  have  twice  visited  Europe  and  am  familiar 
with  Germany,  Sardinia,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  yet  I  have  never  looked 
upon  as  beautiful  a  city  as  Redlands,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  as  excel- 
lent culture  as  is  shown  in  your  orchards." 

Mr.  Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago,  was  a  trifle  more  extravagant  when, 
after  returning  from  a  drive  through  Canon  Crest  Park,  and  over  Eklge- 
mont  Road,  he  said  :  **  We  had  a  splendid  drive.  One  taking  it  can  have 
but  one  thing  to  say,  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  earth." 

**I  don't  wonder,"  said  the  late  President  McKinley,  when  here  in  1901, 
*'  that  the  people  of  Redlands  are  proud  of  their  city." 
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•RAMONA-«   THE  ID-EAL  AND  THE  REAL. 

By  CARLYLE  C.  DAVIS, 

@f|HE  devotion,  vigror  and  perseve- 
J[  ranee  witb  which  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  pursued  her  chief  mis- 
sion in  life  scarcely  have  a  parallel. 
Her  literary  labor  and  fame  culmin- 
ated in  the  historical  romance  of 
Ramona,  the  influence  of  which  has 
been  second  to  the  production  of  but 
one  other  American  purpose  writer. 
The  inspiration  of  Uncle  Tain's  Cabin 
and  of  Ramona  was  identical — the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  a  superior  upon  an 
inferior  race.  The  chief  aim  of  each 
was  ultimately  achieved ;  the  one 
through  immeasurable  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure,  the  other  through 
the  peaceful  evolution  of  public  sen- 
timent, leading  up  to  a  revolt  of 
the  national  conscience,  and  com- 
pelling a  reversal  of  public  poli- 
cies. It  is  not  an  extravagant  claim  that  the  humanitarian 
impulse  now  giving  direction  to  the  conduct  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  the  government  had  its  genesis  largely  in  the  romantic 
novel.  The  influence  of  the  woman  and  her  work  was  not  only 
immediate  but  lasting.  It  has  come  down  to  this  day  and  hour. 
The  tragedy  of  Temecula  will  never  be  repeated.     The  era  of 
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evictions  has  forever  passed  away.  The  Mission  Indians  will 
not  again  be  driven  from  their  homes  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson^s  posthumous  influence  will  continue  to 
shield  them. 

The  home  of  the  author  of  Ramona  was  long  the  border 
land.  Its  earlier  citizens  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.  Many  now  living  remember  when  even  the  capital  of 
the  state  was  menaced  by  roving  bands  of  murderous  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes.  The  Meeker  massacre  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  its  people.  The  treachery  of  the  Utes  may  never  be 
forgotten.  But  the  prejudices  of  two  generations,  there  and 
elsewhere,  should  give  way  before  the  fact  that  the  Mission  In- 
dians of  California  belong  to  a  different  category  ;  that  they 
are  peaceful,  industrious  and  frugal ;  that  they  worship  the 
white  man's  God,  and  endeavor,  with  a  meager  equipment,  to 
raise  themselves  tb  his  plane  of  civilization.  Some  of  them 
loved  their  homes  so  well  that  they  suffered  death  within  them 
in  stoic  preference  to  going  out  into  the  world  in  search  of 
others  I  Not  a  few  so  died  as  martyrs  to  boasted  American 
civilization  I 

It  was  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  purpose  to  tell  the  whole  pitiful 
story.  It  was  her  desire  to  paint  it  in  its  true  colors  in  her  first 
book  ;  but  she  was  persuaded  that  it  was  the  better  plan  to 
clothe  it  first  in  the  presumably  more  attractive  garb  of  ro- 
mance, and  then  to  follow  with  other  works  of  a  more  historical 
character  after  the  ear  of  the  public  should  be  secured.  This 
was  the  sage  advice  of  Don  Antonio  Franco  Coronel  and  his 
wife  Dona  Mariana  ;  albeit  these  staunch  friends  did  not  begin 
to  realize  the  enormous  sale  which  the  initial  story  was  destined 
to  reach,  the  far-reaching  influence  it  was  to  exert.  Nor  does 
popular  interest  seem  to  decrease  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
Public  Library  of  Los  Angeles  owns  twenty-nine  volumes  of 
Ramona^  yet  one  can  secure  a  copy  only  by  means  of  a  reservation 
and  a  long  wait.  It  would  seem  that  at  least  nine  of  every  ten 
tourists  have  read  the  story.  Thousands  of  them  visit  the  San 
Diego,  the  San  Luis  Rey,  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Missions  every 
season,  confessedly  because  of  the  association  with  them  of 
'*  Ramona  "and  **Alessandro,"  and  all  esteem  it  a  privilege  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  *'Camulos,"  as  the  trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  pass  through  the  hallowed  spot.  In  the 
"Coronel  Collection  "  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  city 
is  a  portrait  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  oil,  about  7  by  12,  by 
Alexander  F.  Harmer  ;  and  beneath  it  is  the  little  mahogany 
table  upon  which  the  opening  chapters  of  the  story  were  writ- 
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ten.  But  the  world,  outside  of  Southern  California,  knows 
little  of  the  Coronels,  the  relation  of  the  author  of  Ramona  to 
them,  or  the  reason  for  displaying*  the  portrait  and  the  table 
with  this  particular  collection  of  curios.  Pew  indeed  know 
that  a  number  of  the  characters  in  the  story  were  living  persons 
idealized,  that  they  are  living  today,  or  that  the  famous  jewels, 
most  unlikely  incident  of  the  plot,  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
a  Los  Angeles  woman.  These  facts  and  incidents  constitute 
most  interesting  side-lights  to  the  writer,  intensified  by  a  long 
acquaintance  with  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  her  lifetime,  and  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  others.  The  truth  will  be  found  to 
be,  as  so  often  it  is,  stranger  than  fiction.  It  is  here  first  given, 
only  once  removed  from  the  lips  of  the  living  actors. 


The  inception  and  development  of  Ramona  is  in  itself  a  story 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  was  the  product  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  and  events,  a 
happy  mingling  of  realism  and  romance,  the  timely  meeting  of 
Design  with  Chance. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  came  to  Southern  California  in  1882, 
with  a  purpose  not  too  well  defined.  She  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  Scribners  to  *' write  something  about  the  Mission  In- 
dians." It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  her,  as  well  as 
another,  and  without  leaving  comfortable  apartments  in  a  hotel, 
to  prepare  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  prolific  theme, 
and  her  publishers  would  doubtless  have  been  satisfied.  But 
she  was  directed  to  higher  and  greater  achievements  by  influ- 
ences not  reckoned  with  by  her  or  those  whom  she  represented. 
The  inspiration  may  have  been  heaven-sent,  but  the  instru- 
mentalities that  proved  most  potent  were  human,  tangible,  real. 
The  conditions  were  ripe  for  her  mission.  Indeed,  they  were 
waiting  upon  her.  To  the  task  of  harvesting  the  matured  fruit 
she  brought  a  rare  equipment.     If  events  and  circumstances 
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were  favorable,  a  less  earnest,  a  less  re- 
ceptive, a  less  impressionable  person 
might  easily  have  failed  to  recognize 
their  signiiScance.  She  brought  a  letter 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  He  gave 
her  a  cordial  welcome,  and  pointed  the 
way.  Don  Antonio  Coronel,  he  assured 
her,  was  the  traditional  friend  of  the  In- 
dian in  these  parts,  and  to  him  she  was 
sent  with  a  suitable  letter  of  introduction. 

The  Coronel  rancho  consisted  of  sev- 
enty-j5ve  acres  of  fruitful  land  lying  in 
the  valley  of  the  Los  Angeles  river, 
on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  was  covered  with  a  noble  growth 
of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  trees. 
In  the  center  of  the  tract  was  the 
hacienda,  for  decades  a  conspicuous  landmark.  It  was 
a  typical  Spanish  adobe  house,  with  projecting  tile  roof  and 
broad  verandas  opening  upon  the  proverbial  "court."  It  con- 
tained thirteen  large  rooms,  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  its  two  occupants,  the  old  Don  and  his  young  wife  ;  but  Span- 
ish hospitality  took  into  account  the  necessity  for  providing  ac- 
commodations for  all  comers,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  hacienda 
was  ever  found  to  be  too  large.  The  rancho  was  a  gift  to  the 
Don's  father  from  the  Mexican  government,  in  consideration  of 
distinguished  services  in  the  field,  the  grant  dating  back  to  the 
early  30's.  It  descended  to  Don  Antonio,  who  came  upon  the 
stage  of  action  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  opposing  American 
aggression.  He,  indeed,  had  been  singled  out  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  conveying  to  the  Mexican  capital  the  flags  captured  in 
various  engagements  with  the  invaders.  The  rancho  was  still 
intact  upon  the  occasion  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  first  visit,  but 
the  subsequent  growth  of  Los  Angeles  has  completely  obliterated 
all  of  the  ancient  boundary  lines.  Railroads  cross  and  recross 
it,  streets  have  been  cut  through,  monster  depots  and  factories 
built,  residences  erected,  and  the  once  pastoral  quiet  of  the 
locality  has  forever  departed.  The  famous  hacienda  itself,  still 
retaining  its  original  proportions  but  fast  going  into  decay, 
stands  within  the  enclosure  of  a  mammoth  cracker  factory  near 
the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and  Seventh  street,  and  is  now  used 
for  storing  merchandise. 


At  her  first  visit  to  the  historic  hacienda  amidst  the  orange 
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trees,    Mrs.  Jackson  met    a   cor- 
dial  reception    at   the  hands  of 
Don  Antonio  and  Dona  Mariana, 
not    because    of    her   distinction 
or  her    worth,    but   because   she 
bore  a  letter    from    the  Bishop. 
They  had  never  before  heard  the 
name  of  their  guest.     Not  blessed 
with   offspring,    they   had    never 
read  her  Bits  of  Talk  for  young- 
folk.     They  had  felt  the  omnipo- 
tence   of    perfect,   patient     love, 
but  not   from   reading  her  story 
of  Zefh,     They  knew,  for  it  had 
come  home    to   them  as    to  few 
others,  about  a  Century    of  Dis- 
honor^   though  they    had    never 
seen  the  book.     They  had  been 
fighting    the  battles   of    the  In- 
dians   for  many    years,    in    the 
most   practical  and  helpful  way, 
without    the    aid    of    allies    be- 
yond the  mountains,  without  knowledge  of  the   devoted  work 
being  done   in  other  portions   of  the  vineyard  by   the    Helen 
Hunts  and  their  colleagues  elsewhere.     In  the  old  and  happy 
days  of  church  domination  and  priestly  rule  there  had  been  no 
"  Indian  question."    That  came  only  after  American  "civiliza- 
tion" took  from  the  brown  men  their  lands  and  gave  them  noth- 
ing in  return.    It  ministered  neither  to  their  spiritual,  intellectual 
or  physical  needs.     It  neither  helped  them  nor  permitted  them  to 
help  themselves.     It  simply  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.     In 
struggling  with  this  they  ever  counted  upon  the  sympathy,  the 
advice  and  the  material  aid  of    Don  Antonio  and   his  great- 
hearted wife. 


Uklbn  Hunt  Jackson. 


The  situation  had  reached  a  critical  stage  when  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  statement  of  her  mission 
and  the  proffer  of  her  assistance  at  once  won  the  hearts  of  Don 
Antonio  and  Dona  Mariana.  The  mutual  confidence  early  estab- 
lished soon  developed  into  friendship  and  ripened  into  love. 
And  the  last  meeting  of  the  trio  was  quite  as  pathetic  as  was  the 
first.  Dona  Mariana  was  very  ill,  and  believed  she  was  on  her 
death-bed.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  had  responded  to  a  summons, 
and  the  speedy  rally  of  the  patient  was  doubtless  largely  due  io 
her  visit.      "You  are  going  to  get  well,  Mariana.     You  will 
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survive  me.  I  feel  that  you  will  live  to  complete  my  work." 
Only  a  few  weeks  later  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was  among  the 
blest. 

At  her  initial  interview  with  the  Coronels  little  more  was  ac- 
complished than  the  establishment  of  confidence.  A  second 
conference  was  arranged  for  the  following  week.  It  happened 
to  be  Christmas  Day,  1882,  a  circumstance  that  appealed  to 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  only  after  her  arrival  at  the  hacienda,  so 
absorbed  was  she  in  other  thoughts.  Don  Antonio,  Dona 
Mariana  and  their  guest  were  seated  upon  the  broad  veranda, 
the  latter  intent  upon  the  details  of  her  host's  relation  of  Indian 
history  and  Indian  wrongs,  when  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  in  the  yard  of  five  mounted  men,  evi- 
dently in  great  mental  perturbation. 

"More  trouble!"  quietly  suggested  the  Don,  accustomed  to 
such  visitations.  *'But  it  must  be  unusually  serious,  for  these 
are  all  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  and  their  ponies  indicate  that  they 
have  been  ridden  a  long  distance  and  very  fast.  Excuse  me  for 
a  moment  while  I  try  to  discover  what  it  means." 

The  interview  between  the  Don  and  the  Indians  was  very 
animated,  all  talking  at  once.  Mrs.  Jackson  soon  became  as 
excited  as  were  the  Indians.  She  could  not  understand  their 
language,  it  being  a  mixture  of  Spanish  with  the  tribal  dialect ; 
but  their  voices  and  manner  indicated  the  deepest  distress,  and 
it  was  not  diflicult  to  perceive  the  import  of  their  mission.  It 
soon  developed  that  papers  had  been  served  upon  them  to  aban- 
don their  homes  and  give  immediate  possession  to  white  claim- 
ants ;  and  these  chiefs  had  come,  as  so  often  before,  for  coun- 
sel from  the  Don  and  Dona  Mariana.  Upon  three  distinct  occas- 
ions had  the  life  of  Don  Antonio  been  saved  by  the  timely  in- 
tercession of  Mission  Indians.     The  bond  between  them  was  in- 
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dissoluble.  The  Don  was  their  "padre,"  and  Dona  Mariana 
was  in  their  sight  little  less  than  a  saint. 

Mrs.  Jackson  begged  the  privilege  of  talking  with  the  chiefs  ; 
and,  with  the  help  of  her  friends  in  interpreting,  she  was  soon 
established  in  their  confidence.  The  inspiration  at  that  moment 
seized  her  of  visiting  their  villages,  and  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  securing,  as  she  might  in  no  other  way,  the  fullest  confirma- 
tion of  all  that  had  been  told  her  prior  to  their  visit.  This  was 
most  pleasing  to  Don  Antonio  and  Dona  Mariana,  and  the  inci- 
dent was  regarded  as  fortunate,  for  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was 
assured  of  a  welcome  in  the  Indian  settlements  such  as  other- 
wise might  not  have  been  accorded  her,  and  of  knowledge  that 
could  be  acquired  by  no  other  means.  The  details  of  the  jour- 
ney were  soon  arranged.  It  included  a  long  and  wearisome 
ride  over  the  mountains,  in  a  springless  wagon,  to  the  Indian 
settlements,  with  a  side  trip  of  observation  to  Camulos  ranch, 
which  the  Coronels  desired  her  to  visit,  that  she  might  get  a 
better  idea  of  a  typical  Spanish  abode,  and  because  its  occupants 
were  not  only  zealous  children  of  the  church,  but  traditional 
friends  of  the  Indians  as  well.  Scribners'  artist  and  Mr.  A. 
W.  Kinney  accompanied  her  on  this  journey. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  them  in  their  wanderings  over 
the  San  Jacinto  mountains.  The  details  have  been  recorded  in 
reports  to  the  government.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the 
name  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  is  to  this  day  revered  in  the  abode 
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of  every  Mission  Indian,  and  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  these 
grateful  people,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  placed  in  the 
church  calendar  of  saints.  Judged  by  the  accuracy  of  her  de- 
scription of  Camulos,  it  is 
likely  the  pictures  she 
drew  of  Indian  life  were 
faithful  and  conscien- 
tious. She  was  at  the 
ranch  but  a  few  hours,  a 
circumstance  which 
makes  her  portrayal  of  it 
all  the  more  remarkable. 
In  the  short  half  day  she 
not  only  observed  every 
detail  of  situation  and 
environment,  but  while 
there  evolved  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  story .  It 
'*  was  sheepshearing  time 
in  Southern  California." 
The  Indians  from  over 
the  mountains  were  there. 
All  of  the  preparations 
described  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Ramona  had 
been  made.  **  Father 
Salvierderra "  had  come 
down  from  the  Santa 
SESoRA  DORA  Y8ABEL  DEL  valle.  Barbara    Mission.      The 

matin  songs  had  echoed  through  the  court.  Mass  had 
been  said  in  the  little  chapel  in  the  orange  grove.  The 
altar  cloth,  made  originally  from  Senora  Moreno's  wedding 
gown,  was  spotless  in  its  whiteness ;  but  to  the  discerning  eye 
must  have  disclosed  a  patch,  for  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  saw  it, 
and  every  visitor  there  since  has  seen  it,  although  it  is  probable 
that  on  that  particular  day  its  existence  was  unknown  to  Senora 
Moreno.  That  dear  old  soul,  whose  virtues  suffer  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  idealization  of  her  character  by  the  novelist,  had 
been  occupied  with  manifold  household  duties,  and  may  not 
have  been  as  observant  of  the  smaller  details  as  was  her  guest. 
However  that  may  be,  the  patch  was  an  inspiration,  and  pro- 
vided the  material  for  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  the 
story.  The  dimensions  of  the  ranch  have  since  been  somewhat 
curtailed,  but  the  ranch-house,  or  hacienda,  with  its  picturesque 
environment  and  now  historical  belongings,  survives  the  twenty 
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years  that  have  since  elapsed,  without  essential  modification. 
The  visitor  of  today,  stepping  from  a  Southern  Pacific  train 
into  the  precincts  of  Caraulos,  will  need  to  go  through  the  yard 
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where  the  shearing  was  done,  past  the  shed  in  which  the  wool 
was  stored  and  in  the  heat  of  which  "Felipe"  was  overcome,  to 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  house,  for  the  railroad  track  is  in  the 
rear  of  it  Once  within  the  court  every  scene  will  seem  familiar : 
the  arbor  and  the  fountain  and  the  chapel ;  the  path  leading 
down  to  the  stream  where  '*Ramona"  washed  the  stains  from 
the  altar  cloth,  and  where  '*Alessandro"  first  beheld  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  maiden ;  the  porch  on  which  the 
hammock  swung  with  its  precious  burden,  and  where  the  lover 
drew  symphonies  from  the  violin  fetched  at  such  cost  of  effort 
by  Jose  from  Temecula  for  the  delectation  of  the  invalid.     With 
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Blanca  Yndart— In  Her  Early  Days  at  CAMnix>s. 
"The  one  .  .  who  may  be  regrarded  as  the  *Ramona*  of  the  story." 

the  physical  conditions  unchanged  in  the  slightest  particular, 
and  with  at  least  some  of  the  real  characters  of  the  story  pres- 
ent, it  is  not  diflBcult  to  fancy  the  actual  scenes  being  re-enacted. 
All  of  the  influences  of  earth  and  air,  of  sheen  and  shadow,  of 
restless  foliage,  and  laughing  waters  of  fountain  and  stream, 
combine  to  produce  a  state  of  consciousness  the  disturbance  of 
which  comes  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  a  shock. 


Various  considerations,  now  no  longer  potent,  have  prompted 
the  suppression  of  the  real  facts  regarding  the  story  and  the 
principal  characters  in  it ;  and  there  have  been  circulated  innu- 
merable fictions.    Most  absurd  of  the  stories  with  which  tourists 
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are  regaled  is  one  that  credits  the  author  with  having  been 
bribed  to  write  it  by  interested  parties  for  political  effect,  and 
that  the  $10,000  thus  earned  was  used  in  setting  up  her  husband 
in  business  1  An  equally  absurd  yarn,  that  found  believers 
with  a  certain  class,  credited  the  authorship  of  the  story  to  an 
unfrocked  priest,  whose  nearly  completed  manuscript  was  appro- 
priated by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  A  brochure  that  originated  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  which  has  reached  its  fourth  edition,  contains 
a  half-tone  from  a  photograph  of  an  Indian  woman,  said  to  be  now 
living  in  San  Diego  County,  which  the  author  claims  is  **the 
real  Ramona/*  There  is  scarcely  a  settlement  south  of  the 
Tehachepi  that  is  not  pointed  out  to  the  traveler  as  the  "home 
of  Ramona."  She  was  married  at  every  mission  from  San  Diego 
to  San  Luis  Obispo,  if  one  but  credits  local  legend.  The  real 
facts,  until  now  withheld,  are  as  stated  below. 

For  the  '*  Senora  Moreno"  of  the  story  there  was  doubtless  a 
hint  in  the  equally  strong,  but  infinitely  more  lovely,  real  char- 
acter who  was  and  still  is  queen  of  Camulos — Senora  Dona 
Ysabel  del  Valle,  a  widow  of  sixty-two,  still  living  at  the 
ranch.  The  property  descended  to  her  husband  from  his  father, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  before  American  occupation  for  merito- 
rious service  in  the  Mexican  army. 

Ex-State  Senator  Reginald  P.  del  Valle,  the  oldest  son,  may 
have  suggested  to  the  novelist  the  **  Felipe  "  of  the  story.  He 
has  long  been  an  honored  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  local  bar,  and  influential  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Democratic  organization  in  this  State.  He  was  a  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  last  national  convention  of  his  party,  and  rumor  at 
the  time  connected  his  name  with  the  Mexican  mission,  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  to  the  City  of  Mexico  that  * 'Felipe"  and  **Ramona"  went 
on  their  bridal  tour,  and  that  with  their  happiness  there  the 
author  closes  the  story. 

'*Ramona"  was  a  creation  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  happy  blending  of  two  characters  of 
the  del  Valle  household — Blanca  Yndart,  a  Spanish  girl,  a  ward 
of  Senora  del  Valle;  and  Guadalupe,  a  Mission  Indian  girl, 
given  to  the  Senora  when  a  child  by  a  Saboba  chief.  Blanca 
was  the  only  child  of  U.  Yndart,  a  resident  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Her  mother,  dying  when  the  child  was  five  years  of  age,  com- 
mitted her  to  the  keeping  of  Senora  del  Valle,  and  she  lived  at 
Camulos  ranch  as  one  of  the  family  until  she  was  fourteen. 
Then  her  father  took  a  second  wife,  and  Blanca  returned  to  the 
parental  roof,  living  there  until  her  own  marriage,  four  years 
later,  to  James  Maguire.    Upon   the  death  of  her  husband, 
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some  years  ag'O,  Blanca,  with  her  two  children,  removed  to  Los 
Ang-eles,  and  now  resides  on  First  street.  She  is  the  one 
human  document  who  may  in  truth  be  regarded  as  the 
*'Ramona"of  the  story.  She  is  of  the  purest  Spanish  blood, 
both  father  and  mother  having  been  born  in  Castile;  and  at  forty- 
two  is  still  a  woman  of  exceptional  beauty.  Her  grandfather, 
Captain  Yndart,  was  a  sea-faring  man,  more  or  less  familiar 
with  all  the  navigable  waters  of  the  globe.  In  his  world  wan- 
derings, covering  a  period  of  forty  years,  he  accumulated  a  chest 
of  treasures  of  surpassing  beauty  and  worth,  and  these  are  the 
**  Ramona  jewels."  For  years  they  were  held  in  trust  by  Senora 
del  Valle  ("  Seiiora  Moreno  ")  for  Blanca  Yndart  C  Ramona  "), 
when  she  should  be  married  ;  and  they  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Maguire.  They  consist,  in  the  main,  of  a  large  cross  of 
pearls  of  rare  purity  and  unusual  size,  a  rosary  of  pearls,  and  a 
single  pearl,  pear-shaped,  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and 
valued  at  several  thousand  dollars,  "  tray  after  tray  of  jewels," 
an  East  Indian  shawl  of  texture  so  delicate  that  it  can  be  drawn 
through  an  ordinary  finger  ring  ;  a  number  of  dainty  kerchiefs, 
and  other  rich  and  costly  fabrics  from  the  Orient — *'  shawls  and 
ribosos  of  damask,  laces,  gowns  of  satin,  of  velvet."  A  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Yndart,  who  subsequently  married  a  cousin  of 
the  same  name,  was  living  at  Santa  Barbara  when  the  old  sea 
captain  paid  his  last  visit  to  this  coast.  Having  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  not  survive  another  voyage,  he  left  the  chest  of 
treasures  with  his  daughter,  with  instructions  as  to  their  dispo- 
sition at  his  death.  They  were  to  be  divided  between  his  two 
grandchildren,  Blanca  and  Pancho  Yndart,  the  latter  a  cousin 
of  the  former.  Blanca^s  mother  was  delicate,  and  realizing  that 
she  would  not  live  to  see  her  daughter  married,  she  provided 
that,  at  her  death,  Blanca  should  be  taken  into  the  del 
Valle  family  at  Camulos,  Dona  Ysabel  being  her  nearest 
and  dearest  friend.  Mrs.  Yndart,  unwilling  to  trust  others 
with  the  jewels,  herself  took  them  to  the  ranch,  and  it  is  said 
that  not  even  her  own  husband  knew  of  their  existence.  This 
was  before  the  era  of  railroads  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  route 
chosen,  along  the  beach,  was  safe  enough  when  the  tide  was 
out,  but  a  miscalculation  was  made,  and  in  rounding  the  prom- 
ontory just  above  San  Buenaventura,  in  water  reaching  almost 
to  the  seat  of  the  vehicle,  Mrs.  Yndart  and  the  treasures  narrowly 
escaped  being  washed  into  the  sea.  Pancho  long  supposed  his 
inheritance  was  so  lost,  and  it  is  said  that  the  first  intimation 
he  had  to  the  contrary  was  gained  from  his  reading  of  the  story 
of  Ramona.  Upon  the  death  of  her  mother,  Blanca  went  to 
Camulos  and  remained  there  for  nine  years,  wholly  unconscious 
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Don  Antonio  F.  Cokonel. 
Don  Antonio  and  his  wife  srave  Mrs.  Jackson  the  inspiration  for  the  novel. 

of  the  existence  of  the  jewels,  or  that  such  a  rich  marriag^e  dot 
awaited  her.  This  was  strictly  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
her  mother,  which  were  sacredly  respected  by  Senora  del  Valle. 
For  thirteen  years,  and  until  Blanca's  wedding,  the  jewels  re- 
mained in  a  stout  chest  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Senora,  unseen 
by  others. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  never  saw  Blanca  or  the  jewels,  but  re- 
ceived the  story  from  the  lips  of  Dona  Mariana  Coronel,  years 
afterwards.  The  little  Indian  girl,  ward  of  Dona  Ysabel,  was 
atCamulos  when  she  visited  there.  She  learned  from  members 
of  the  household  of  the  relations  of  the  child  to  Blanca,  corre- 
sponding with  the  relations  of  *'  Margarita"  to  "  Ramona  "  in 
the  romance.  The  story  of  the  girl  had  also  been  told  to  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  by  Dona  Mariana.     But   there   is   a  sequel  to  it 
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Do5^A  Mariana  db  Coronel. 

which  the  former  never  heard.  It  may  be  told  in  a  few  words, 
and  is  well  worth  the  telling.  Notwithstanding  their  lineage 
and  the  traditions  connecting  them  with  Mexican  rule,  the  del 
Valles  have  never,  since  American  occupation,  been  wanting  in 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  government.  There  have  been 
numerous  occasions  for  the  visit  of  regular  army  oflBcers  to 
various  points  in  Southern  California,  and  in  passing  up  and 
down  the  coast  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  them  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  Camulos  ranch.  They  were  always  sure  of  a 
cordial  welcome  there,  especially  at  the  hands  of  the  elder  del 
Valle,  who,  in  his  declining  years,  took  especial  delight  in  re- 
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counting  with  those   military  gentlemen   the   thrilling   events 

that  had  transpired  in  this  border  land.     Upon  the  occasion  of 

a  visit  of  Captain  G ,  of  the  — th  U.  S.  cavalry,  to  the  ranch, 

he  was  struck  with  the  singular  beauty  of  the  little  Indian  girl, 

whom  he  saw  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  court.     Turning  to  a 

I  companion,  a  citizen  of  Los  Angeles  who  had  accompanied  him 

^  on  this  journey,  he  inquired  with  some  agitation  :  "Who  is  that 

girl  ?     Why,  she  is  the  exact  image  of  my  sister  1 "    His  friend 

could  only  say  that  she  was  an  Indian,  given  to  the  family  by  a 

Saboba  chief,  but  adding  that  the  hostess  would  doubtless  tell 

\  him  all  that  was  known  of    her.     An   interview  with   Dona 

Ysabel  was  immediately  sought,  followed  by  a  talk  with  the 

girl  and  a  brief  explanation,  and  when   the  officer  left  Camulos 

he  took  with  him  to  his  post,  in  Arizona,  the  child  who  bore 

such  a  striking   family  resemblance.     It  was  natural  for  the 

father  to  want  his  daughter.     The  child  had  known  no  mother 

save  the  kind  Senora  del  Valle,  and  the  parting  with  her  was 

.  of  course  painful.    Her  own  mother  had  been  lost  sight  of  in 

*  the  wanderings  of  the  tribe   after  their  expulsion   from  Te- 

I  mecula. 

.  .  •  •  .  •  • 

1^  The  sagacity  of  the  advice  of  the  Coronels  to  Helen  Hunt 

r^  Jackson  to  visit  Camulos  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  happily 

vindicated.  Upon  her  return  to  Los  Angeles  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  gather  the  tangled  threads  of  fact  into  her  loom  as 
warp,  and,  with  the  aid  of  her  fancy  as  woof,  to  weave  the 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  narrative  that  has  done  so  much  to 
!  enrich  and  elevate  American  literature. 

It  has  been  seen  that  there  was  no  "  Ramona,"  and  that  there 
was  no  "Alessandro,"  in  the  relation  in  which  we  have  come  to 
know  the  two.     And  yet  there  was  a  strong  suggestion  of  both 

a  the  incidents  and  the  persons  in  events  transpiring  at  the  time. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  in  October,  1877,  one  Ramon  Cor- 
ralez,  a  Saboba  Indian,  was  shot  and  killed  by  Samuel  Temple, 
^\  for  alleged  horse-stealing.     The  tragedy  took  place  high  up  in 

the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  shut  in  by  lofty  peaks  on  all  sides, 
and  having  but  a  single  access.  This  was  doubtless  visited  by 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  for  her  description  of  the  spot  to  which 
the  lovers  flew  exactly  corresponds  with  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  It  is  what  is  now  known  as  the  Idylwild  tract,  Straw- 
*.  berry  valley,    in  the  midst  of  which  has  since  grown  up  a 

Jk  .  much-frequented  summer  resort. 

wi^;  The  slayer  of  Ramon  still  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

Hf^  more  or  less  shunned  by  his  neighbors  because  of  the  still  popu- 

lar belief  that  his  victim  was  in  the  deplorable  mental  condition 
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described  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  when,  as  "Alessandro,"  he 
was  found  in  possession  of  the  white  man's  horse.  There 
was  also  current  at  the  time  a  legend  connecting  the  same 
Ramon  Corralez  with  a  romantic  elopement  with  a  half-breed 
Indian  girl  named  Lugarda  Sandoval.  The  young  couple  in 
their  flight  are  supposed  to  have  experienced  many  of  the  painful 
episodes  credited  to  ''Ramona"  and  "Alessandro"  in  their  night 
journeys  over  the  mountains  to  San  Diego.  At  the  same  time, 
while  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was  engaged  upon  the  superstructure 
of  the  story  of  Ramona^  at  the  Coronel  ranch,  Los  Angeles  was 
ringing  with  the  sensational  infatuation  of  a  beautiful  Ameri- 
can girl  of  the  city  with  a  Saboba  Indian,  whom  she  met 
during  an  outing  with  her  parents  in  the  San  Jacinto  moun- 
tains. They  were  not  permitted  to  marry  and  did  not  elope, 
but  it  is  likely  the  incident,  in  connection  with  the  Corralez- 
Sandoval  affair,  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  '^Ramona- 
Alessandro  "  romance. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  desired  to  write  the  story  of  Ramona 
while  in  Southern  California,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Coronel 
home,  and  within  easy  reach  of  reinforcing  material,  but  fate 
forbade  it.  The  work  was  scarcely  begun  when  events  dictated 
a  different  plan,  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  writing. 
She  realized  that  unless  the  government  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  extend  speedy  relief  to  the  Indians,  great  suffering 
would  ensue,  and  she  hastened  to  Washington  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  president  and  congress.  She  was  fortified 
with  reports  of  officials  and  civilians,  with  statements  of  in- 
fluential people  of  all  stations,  the  material  facts  verified  under 
oath,  and  was  in  every  way  equipped  for  an  effective  campaign. 
She  successfully  appealed  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
public  life  at  the  time,  including  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller,  and 
finally  prevailed  upon  the  administration  to  send  out  a  com- 
mission to  see  what  could  be  done.  Reforms  in  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  bureau  soon  followed,  and  within  a  twelvemonth 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  law 
granting  lands  in  severalty,  together  with  implements  for  its 
cultivation,  to  such  Indians  as  would  give  up  their  tribal  rela- 
lations.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  seconded  her  every 
effort,  also  sending  a  commission  to  Southern  California  and 
doing  effective  work  at  Washington.  Before  leaving  Los  An- 
geles, Mrs.  Jackson,  in  conjunction  with  the  Coronels,  devised 
a  somewhat  ambitious  plan  for  the  institution  here  of  an  indus- 
trial school  for  the  Indians,  with  the  idea  that  many  of 
those  who  had  lost  their  homes  might,  with  proper  instruction, 
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become  self-sustaining.  It  was  hoped  that  the  government 
would  provide  a  suitable  home  for  such  an  institution,  vesting 
the  title  in  the  Indians,  and  this  achieved,  it  was  her  purpose  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  equipping  it  by  private  subscrip- 
tion and  otherwise.  Personally  she  contemplated  devoting  the 
royalties  received  from  Ramona  and  other  books  to  be  written 
to  this  purpose.  Her  mission  to  Washington  accomplished,  she 
went  to  New  York,  finished  Ramona^  and  arranged  for  its  pub- 
lication. She  then  began  the  preparation  of  five  additional 
books,  which  she  seems  to  have  carried  forward  simultaneously, 
but,  on  account  of   the   fatal  illness  that   attacked   her,  never 
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Mkkting  of  Mission  Indians  with  Don  Antonio  Coronbl 
AT  Pala  Mission,  1887. 

completed  any  of  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  labor  of  love  she 
was  forced  to  lay  down  her  pen  and  return  to  California,  her 
physician  hoping  but  scarcely  believing  that  the  change  would 
prolong  her  life.  She  survived  but  a  few  months,  passing  away 
peacefully  at  San  Francisco  on  the  12th  of  August,  1885. 
Almost  her  last  act  was  to  dictate  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  thanking  him  for  what  he  had  done  toward 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians  in  Southern  California. 
The  details  of  her  burial  on  the  slopes  of  Cheyenne  mountain, 
under  the  shadow  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  amidst  scenes  she  loved 
so  much,  are  familiar  to  all. 

Another  generation  has  come  on  the  stage  since  Don  An- 
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tonio  Coronel  gave  up,  at  the  behest  of  commerce,  the  pictur- 
esque home  in  the  orange  grove  which  had  sheltered  him  and 
his  since  1834.  The  troubled  Mission  Indian  can  no  more  find 
it  nor  him.  After  the  partition  of  the  rancho  he  built  a  hand- 
some modern  residence  at  the  corner  of  Central  avenue  and 
Seventh  street,  overlooking  the  old  tract,  and  there,  in  the  com- 
panionship of  his  noble  wife,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  dying  in  1894.  There  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  visited  the 
Don  and  Dona  Mariana  in  the  summer  of  '85,  a  few  weeks 
before  her  death,  and  there  a  delegation  of  Mission  Indian 
women  brought  to  their  benefactress,  as  a  token  of  their  love,  a 
beautiful  white  linen  morning  robe,  marvelously  wrought  by 
their  own  hands,  with  the  "drawn  work"  for  which  they  are 
famous  accentuating  the  entire  front.  Senora  Coronel  describes 
the  garment  as  the  most  elaborate  and  exquisite  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  calculates  that  in  the  production  of  it  months  of 
patient  and  artistic  labor  of  many  persons  must  have  been  ex- 
pended. To  the  new  home  was  removed  the  collection  of  Cali- 
fornia antiquities  which  Don  Antonio  had  been  fifty  years  in 
gathering,  and  which  has  been  pronounced  unique  and  the  most 
interesting  of  any  on  the  coast.  The  commonwealth  had  re- 
peatedly sought  to  acquire  this  collection  for  the  exhibit  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  $30,000  had  been  offered  for  it ; 
but  this  and  all  other  offers  were  declined,  since  it  had  been 
Dona  Mariana's  purpose,  ever  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
to  give  the  precious  relics  to  the  city.  During  the  past  year 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  they 
are  now  displayed,  filling  entirely  one  large  apartment.  Since 
that  time  Senora  Coronel  has  taken  up  her  residence  in  Guada- 
lajara, Mexico. 

Photographs,  sketches  and  paintings  of  the  old  hacienda  sur- 
vive in  the  Coronel  section  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  exhibit, 
and  will  be  viewed  with  interest  and  delight  by  generations 
yet  to  come.  They  give  strong  hints  of  the  gentle  life  beneath  its 
expansive  eaves  in  the  long  ago,  when  Don  Antonio  was  the 
Indians'  fadre  and  every  man's  friend,  the  gates  of  his  castle 
ever  opening  inward  to  all  comers,  his  hospitality  known  from 
San  Diego  to  Siskiyou.  The  figures  depicted  in  some  of  these 
views,  the  figures  of  the  old  Don  and  his  wholesome,  handsome 
wife,  and  their  native  dependents,  all  drawn  from  life  and  per- 
petuated in  oil,  will  serve  to  recall  not  only  their  charming  per- 
sonalities, but,  as  well,  the  gorgeous  costuming  of  that  early  era 
on  this  coast,  the  chief  events  of  which  are  rapidly  mingling 
with  tradition. 

I«os  Anffeles,  Cal. 
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A    MORNING    WITH    THE    DEES. 

By  ELIZABETH  GRINNELL. 

Gf  STOOD  before  a  line  of  small  white  dwellings  with  flat 

I  roofs,  meditating^  upon  a  mysterious  subject  called  "The 
J^  Condition  of  Women."  "Here,"  I  thought,  selecting  one 
out  of  a  dozen  of  the  dwellings,  ''is  the  greatest  organ- 
ized body  of  individuals  in  the  world,  and  under  *  Woman  rule.' 
It  is  not  a  harem.  It  embraces  politics,  religion,  municipal 
affairs,  household  economics.  And  yet  the  ruler  was  never  seen 
save  once  outside  her  own  door." 

With  my  hands  behind  me,  that  I  might  not  seem  aggressive, 
I  observed  the  entrance.  The  home-guard  in  golden  uniform 
paced  back  and  forth  at  the  open  threshold.  Now  they  peeped, 
with  intelligent  faces,  from  the  inside  corner ;  and  now  they 
emerged,  made  obeisance  to  the  morning  sun  and  retreated  to 
their  post  inside,  but  visible  from  without.  To  each  worker  re- 
turning from  the  field,  burdened  with  merchandise,  the  alert 
guard  gave  room  to  creep  heavily  in.  "Heavily,"  I  say— for 
no  loyal  resident  of  this  colony  returns  empty-handed  and  light 
of  motion.  Should  any  such  essay  to  enter,  they  would  be  recog- 
nized at  sight  as  robbers  and  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Perhaps  there  were  twenty  sentinels  in  all,  perhaps 
less,  but  they  were  the  defenders  of  thousands.  These,  relieved 
at  intervals  by  fresh  recruits,  guard  the  entrance  through  sum- 
mer and  winter,  night  and  day,  with  bayonets  always  fixed.  I, 
myself,  led  on  by  curiosity  or  thoughts  of  plunder,  have  been 
wounded  more  than  once. 

"An  ideal  day  for  swarming,"  I  thought.  But  there  were  no 
"signs" — no  excitement,  no  hanging  in  wreaths  and  clusters  on 
the  outside ;  only  the  laborers  going  and  returning  silently, 
with  now  and  then  the  bum-bum  of  a  drone  straggling  out  alone 
intent  on  his  own  purposes. 

No  living  thing  in  the  world  is  so  sneaking,  so  surreptitious, 
so  cunning,  as  a  drone  creeping  on  his  belly  through  the  en- 
trance, and  leisurely  soaring  away  without  a  word,  as  if  he 
would  not  disturb  his  colleagues  at  their  breakfast  among  the 
honey  pots  inside.  He  should  wait  until  noon,  by  pre-arrange- 
ment  of  all  concerned  ;  but  he  has  listened  to  whisperings 
among  the  women  folk  inside,  and  slinks  out  to  take  advantage 
of  his  fellows  in  love  affairs.  Thank  heaven,  by  heaven's  own 
decree  his  day  is  short. 

Cramming  my  mind  with  intention,  I  being  owner  of  these 
dwellings  by  right  of  conqueror  and  mistress  of  supplies,  I 
turned  away,  certain  of  no  swarming  for  that  day.  With  my 
back  to  the  bee-hives  I  stooped  to  examine  the  track  of  a  lizard 
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in  the  dust,  when  there  came  a  sound  a  bee-keeper  would  recog- 
nize on  the  desert  or  in  mid-ocean.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
very  hive  I  had  been  watching  there  was  a  gush  of  life,  each  in- 
dividual separate  and  distinct,  the  blend  forming  a  cataract. 
The  hive  was  pouring  out  its  animate  contents,  and  yet  it  was 
not  a-tilt.  It  stood  in  its  white  dignity  spouting  the  golden 
stream  from  the  parted  lips  of  its  doorway,  seeming  to  recede 
from  the  booming  mass. 

Pell-mell,  tumbling  to  the  ground  beneath  in  their  mad  exit, 
flowed  the  bees,  rising  in  the  air  as  soon  as  each  could  separate 
itself  from  its  neighbor,  and  altogether  circling  about  the  parent 
hive  in  such  a  whirlwind  as  might  have  caught  up  an  Elijah. 
They  struck  my  face  and  shoulders  like  hail,  and  I  could  see 
only  as  through  mist.  I  was  dizzy  ;  yet,  that  I  might  not  seem 
aggressive,  I  obeyed  my  law  and  kept  my  hands  behind  me. 

Suddenly  the  force  lessened,  as  when  maple  syrup  pours 
from  the  kettle  first  in  a  stream,  then  in  breaking  dribble,  and 
last  in  reluctant  globules.  In  the  air  the  bees  were  coalescing 
in  one  direction.  I  called  to  the  Doctor,  **Come  and  help  me." 
He  came,  rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing.  I  sent  him  back  for 
veils.  Returning,  he  also  brought  a  vial  of  fluid  extract  of 
ipecac  and  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton.  Be  it  known  to  those 
who  handle  bees  for  pastime  or  livelihood  that  this  remedy  ap- 
plied at  once  to  dagger  wounds  dissipates  pain  and  swelling. 

As  my  comrade  came,  he  slapped  gently  right  and  left  as  if 
fighting  mosquitoes. 

Nothing  so  irritates  me — and  the  bees — as  such  movements. 
I  explained  how  **one  must  deliberate,  and  not  perspire,  physic- 
ally or  mentally,  when  hiving  bees."  And  I  told  the  Doctor  to 
go  rub  himself  in  the  peppermint  bed,  hands  and  clothes,  and 
shuffle  his  feet  very  much  as  a  cat  rolls  in  catnip.  Bees  like  the 
smell  of  plants,  not  of  excited  persons.  If  those  who  fear  an 
apiary  would  take  the  precaution  to  walk  among  sweet  herbs, 
they  might  borrow  what  they  do  not  possess. 

"Look,  look!  "I  exclaimed.  **They  are  going  into  that 
orange  tree.     They've  got  to  come  out !  " 

Gathering  my  skirt  full  of  little  stones,  I  threw  them  into  the 
foliage  with  all  my  might.  Most  of  the  stones  hit  the  house 
behind  me.  Then  I  climbed  two  feet  up  the  trunk  and  shook 
the  boughs. 

Now  let  any  person  attempt  to  climb  an  orange  tree  and  he 
will  understand  how  it  happened  that  the  life-current  trickled 
down  my  face  and  made  zigzag  rivulets  on  my  bare  hands.  It 
was  a  pitched  battle  between  me  and  the  intentions  of  the  bees. 

Up  rose  the  whole  mass,  circling  about  as  at  first.    Then  they 
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made  a  perceptible  move,  as  bees  do  when  the  mood  is  on  them, 
slow  but  straight  away.  Any  bee-keeper  knows  that,  unless  ar- 
rested at  the  initial  stag'e,  this  move  means  hopeless  disappear- 
ance of  the  swarm. 

"Throw  dust  1"  I  cried.  And  I  set  the  example,  filling  my 
doubled  hands  with  dry  dust  from  the  plowed  ground  and  toss- 
ing it  into  the  swarm  to  the  best  of  my  feminine  ability.  It 
returned  in  seemingly  increasing  bulk,  covering  my  upturned 
face,  sifting  down  my  neck,  and  blinding  the  Doctor,  on  whose 
innocent  head  fell  more  than  his  share  of  blessing. 

"Bring  my  sun  bonnet,  or  any  dark  thing  I  "  I  cried.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  bees  have  no  ear  for  the  racket 
of  tin  pans  and  kettles  when  they  are  swarming.  But  they 
see  and  yjj^/— hence  the  dust  and  my  sun  bonnet.  The  dust  dis- 
organized the  band,  and  the  blue  bonnet  suggested  a  "  settle- 
ment." They  thought  it  a  cluster  of  their  advance  column  sig- 
nalling to  halt. 

I  tossed  the  bonnet  into  the  outstretched  hand  of  a  peach-tree, 
in  the  path  of  the  moving  bees.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  leaders 
espied  the  dark  spot  in  the  foliage,  made  a  dash  for  it,  and  the 
entire  swarm  made  a  bee-line  for  that  tree. 

They  were  a  pretty  sight  as  they  swung  from  the  bough,  a 
pendent,  glistening,  agitated  globule.  The  family  artist  took  a 
shot  at  them,  the  Doctor  playing  the  mirror  back  and  forth  to 
lighten  the  varying  shade  of  the  leaves.  They  clung  to  one 
another  in  a  bunch  like  an  inverted  cone,  heads  up,  wings  parted 
to  show  the  golden  bands,  dropping  here  and  there  in  links  like 
a  chain,  holding  to  each  other  by  the  hands  or  fore- feet.  The 
primitive  settlers,  underneath  the  mass  at  the  initial  hold,  must 
have  been  strong  of  limb  and  resolution.  I  touched  the  bough 
lightly,  and  the  bunch  swayed  gracefully,  still  intact. 

My  comrade  brought  me  a  ladder  and  a  match,  acting  on  par- 
tial instinct  in  the  case,  or  from  past  experience.  It  was  now 
that  I  slipped  the  veil  over  my  hat.  I  had  premeditated  it  on 
account  of  a  possible  "slump"  as  it  were,  in  the  market.  Then 
I  blew  a  little  smoke  into  the  cluster. 

Par  back  in  the  history  of  bees,  ere  they  had  bowed  to  the 
march  of  civilization,  they  housed  in  hollow  trees  and  old  logs. 
Forest  fires  ate  them  out  of  house  and  home.  They  came  to 
dread  the  signal  of  blue  smoke,  however  distant.  Obedient  to 
the  inherited  instinct  they  still  cower  at  smell  of  smoke.  A 
whiff,  judiciously  applied,  is  an  irresistible  sedative  to  the  most 
savage  of  them. 

Finding  the  bough  too  weak  to  hold  a  hive  set  above  them,  I 
decided  to  let  them  drop.     Calling  for  a  sheet,  I  took  up  the  four 
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corners,  holding  it  well  under  the  bunch,  and  instructed  my 
comrade  to  give  the  main  branch  a  sharp  rap  with  the  axe.  He 
did  so,  and  retreated  simultaneously.  Down  fell  the  bees  en 
masse,  covering  my  head  and  shoulders,  and  sticking  like  burrs. 
Here  was  the  '* slump"  I  had  feared.  Waiting  for  those  who 
had  scattered  to  join  their  friends  on  the  sheet,  I  gathered  up 
the  corners  like  Peter  in  his  vision  and  descended  the  ladder.  It 
was  all  I  could  lift,  and  my  arms  were  not  weak. 

Once  down,  I  threw  away  my  hat  and  veil  and  carried  the 
sheet,  tremulous  with  the  vibration  of  its  imprisoned  emigrants, 
to  the  empty  hive  I  had  prepared  for  it.  I  fastened  the  edge 
under  the  alighting  board,  thus  making  a  good  and  even  roadway 
for  the  travelers.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  was  unfolded  and  laid, 
the  bees  headed  for  the  upper  end,  as  if  acting  by  command, 
while  I  drove  them  along  with  a  switch  of  grass  as  if  they  were 
a  flock  of  sheep,  and  as  easily.  None  flew.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  and  one  a  bee-keeper  loves — these  thousands  of  golden- 
banded  creatures  heading  straight  for  a  doorway  they  have 
never  seen  before,  acting  solely  on  faith,  or  instinct — faith's 
counterpart. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  the  bees  were  climbing  up  on  the  outside 
of  the  hive,  ceasing  to  go  in  at  the  entrance  ;  while  those  al-  i 

ready  in  had  crawled  to  the  top  of  the  frames,  as  I  saw  by  lift-  \ 

ing  the  cover. 

''The   queen  isn't  here,"    I   exclaimed.      "They   have   lost  I 

their  bearings."  ' 

"  Maybe  she's  in  the  bonnet,"  called  the  Doctor.  j 

"Of  course  she  is,"  I  answered;  and  taking  a  convenient 
implement  I  reached  up  and  dislodged  the  bonnet.     I  knew  full  j 

well  that  my  individual  and  collective  treasure  would  disor- 
ganize and  rise  in  a  flash  should  they  hear  the  voice  of  their 
queen  before  I  could  take  her  to  the  hive.  Bringing  the  bonnet 
carefully  down,  I  took  it  to  the  hive  and  examined.  What  de- 
light was  mine  !  I  discovered  the  graceful  creature  I  sought, 
slender  of  body,  short  of  wing,  more  golden  than  her  subjects, 
and  to  one  acquainted  with  her  character  and  mission  in  life,  an 
object  the  gods  might  worship.  I  took  her  gently  by  one  hand 
and  showed  her  to  my  comrade.  She  was  the  first  real  queen 
his  eyes  had  ever  met.  He  bowed,  lifted  his  hat  to  her,  and 
looked  the  admiration  which  he  could  but  feel.  At  least  I 
thought  it  was  admiration  for  the  queen  which  I  saw  in  his 
eyes,  though  he  intimated  afterwards  that  it  was  really  the  con- 
dition of  my  face.  The  dust  1  had  tossed  at  the  bees  in  the 
beginning  had  not  every  particle  fallen  to  the  ground.  But 
what  cares  one  for  the  blend  of  dust  and  perspiration  at  the 
close  of  a  successful  campaign  ? 


I  Noticed  the  Bbks  Were  Climbing  Up  Outside."    Queen  and  Attendants 
IN  the  Sunbonnet  Above. 
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Retaining  the  beautiful  creature  just  an  instant,  that  the  sen- 
sation of  an  imprisoned  queen  of  pure  Italian  blood  which 
might  be  imparted  to  my  hand  (once  felt,  is  never  forgotten),  I 
laid  heron  the  uncovered  top  of  the  hive,  her  lovely  face  towards 
the  slit  between  the  frames  of  the  brood-chamber.  She  paused, 
looked  about  her  intelligently,  whispered  a  word  I  could  not 
hear  for  my  dull  ears,  and  accepted  the  situation  as  one  she  had 
beheld  in  her  dreams. 

Instantly  her  attendants  surrounded  her,  caressed  her,  kissed 
her  face  and  neck  and  limbs,  and  offered  her  refreshment. 
Then  they  escorted  her  to  the  dark  interior  of  their  future 
home. 

I  placed  the  flat  roof  on  the  hive,  and  knelt  down  before  the 
shrine.  Up  the  white  pathway  of  the  sheet  came  a  long  file  of 
beings,  their  silvery  wings,  against  golden-banded  skirts,  shim- 
mering in  the  noon  sunshine.  Faster  than  the  narrow  doorway 
would  permit  entry  they  climbed,  and  straggled  over  one  an- 
other, blocking  the  entrance  in  their  eager  rush  to  join  the 
family  inside. 

With  my  fingers  I  pushed  them  gently  apart  to  make  room  for 
those  passing  in,  smiling  at  the  sense  of  comradeship  which 
the  touch  imparted  to  me,  and  which  links  the  human  race  with 
bird,  and  beast,  and  insect,  when  once  experienced. 

We  carried  the  new  home  to  the  row  of  little  white  dwellings 
of  its  kind  and  set  it  in  its  place.  At  nightfall  I  tilted  the  roof 
and  looked  in.  A  piece  of  snow-white  comb,  as  large  as  a  fig- 
leaf,  depended  from  the  middle  frame.  It  was  the  token  of 
citizenship.  I  replaced  the  cover  and  resumed  my  morning 
meditation  upon  that  mysterious  subject,  **The  Condition  of 
Women."  If  the  bees  continue  to  swarm,  I  shall  never  get 
through  with  it. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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By  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING. 
IV. — "  HOUSES  TO  LIVE   OUTDOORS  IN." 


'^M 


B  j^^^^^i&  I  '^  ^^^^  thought  we  should  not  look  to  the  princely 
\^/^f>^f9^  ^r  aristocratic  dwellings  of  a  Mediaeval  society 
\m  flBf  Jw^  ^^^  hints  serviceable  to  the  homes  of  free 
1.^1  ^rMaH^^flS.  Americans  ;  but  however  strong  man  may  be, 
Nature  is  stronger  still,  and  he  never  gets 
wholly  away  from  his  climate  —  unless  he 
emigrates  to  another.  Therefore,  although 
we  no  longer  feel  a  pressing  necessity  for  tall  towers,  conven- 
iently windowed,  from  which  to  pour  out  boiling  oil  on  ill-re- 
garded neighbors,  nor  iron  links  into  which  to  thrust  our  torches, 
nor  gigantic  halls  for  sycophantic  levees — most  of  us  being  able 
to  compress  our  sycophants  into  a  single  parlor — nor  yet  cunning 
trapdoors  through  which  to  drop  them ;  though  we  do  not  in 
America  require  a  fiano  nobile  for  the  head  of  the  house,  nor 
successively  less  magnificent  -pianos  above  for  the  families  of 
younger  sons  as  these  eventuate  ;  though,  in  a  word,  its  social 
uses  are  not  ours,  yet  nearly  every  Italian  house  can  furnish  a 
hint  or  two  for  our  pleasure  or  comfort. 

The  first  characteristic  of  it,  palace  or  humble  two-story 
dwelling,  is  that  it  presents  only  its  exterior  to  the  outside 
world,  in  contrast  to  the  American  home  which  takes  the  public 
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A  Country  Villa. 

SO  largely  into  its  confidence.  All  that  you  see  at  first  is  a 
fa9ade,  more  or  less  simple  or  splendid  or  forbidding  in  pro- 
portion to  the  social  standing  of  the  family,  but  in  any  case  a 
stone  front  set  squarely  on  the  street  (we  are  dealing  with  city 
houses  of  course)  with  grated  windows  in  the  lower  story  and 
the  successive  tiers  more  or  less  decoratively  treated,  up  to  an 
elaborate  sculptured  cornice  and  a  tiled  roof.  The  piano  nobile 
is  distinguished  by  a  more  florid  line  of  molding  about  the 
window  casings. 

Tiled  roofs  we  already  know  ;  we  found  them  when  we  went 
**  Out  West,"  and  have  never  yet  found  anything  better. 

A  wide  fortone  in  the  Italian  house,  heavily  ironed,  stands 
open  usually  all  day,  and  through  the  vaulted  passage  you  look 
into  an  inner  court,  which  may  be  a  whole  garden  or  but  a  little 
square  with  an  ever-playing  fountain.  There  may  be — in  the 
large  buildings  there  usually  are — cloisters,  and  from  the  en- 
trance-passage flights  of  stairs  branch  right  and  left  to  the 
upper  pianos.  The  shell  of  the  house  thus  surrounds  this  court, 
so  that  every  room  has  its  portion  of  light  and  air,  and  once 
sealed  up  at  the  entrances  the  whole  becomes  an  impreg- 
nable fortress— very  well  adapted  to  the  times  for  which  it 
was  built — those  genial  ** good  old  times"  for  which  the  un- 
imaginative still  sigh.  Times  are  changed  ;  but  nolbetterjplan 
for  a  house  in  a  warm  country  exists  today,  with  the  sole  I  excep- 
tion, as  I  have  several  times  remarked,  of  the  Spanish  /«//t?. 

Where  the  Italian  enclosed  four  sides,  the  Californinn  some- 
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times  enclosed  but  three,  making  the  fourth  side  a  well-se- 
cluded gfarden  ;  and  this  is  the  more  genial  plan  for  such  a  land 
as  California  and  such  an  age  as  the  Twentieth  Century,  when 
we  no  longer  presume  a  prospective  assassin  in  every  caller. 
More  genial  still,  perhaps,  would  be  the  native  instinct  of  the 
American,  which  would  infallibly  lead  him  to  turn  his  patio 
round  to  face  his  neigbors  and  put  his  sheltering  wall  behind 
his  back — more  genial  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  kindly 
American  idea  of  what  is  due  one's  fellow-man,  but  with  a  re- 
sultant not  half  so  much  like  home. 

It   is    a    frequent   taunt  that  the   Latin  has  no  name   for 
**home"    and   no  idea  of  home-life.      He   presents  then   the 


An  Inner  Court. 

anomaly  of  being  the  one  creature  extant  who  builds  for  a  life 
of  which  he  has  no  conception.  The  Italian  house,  whether  it 
be  palace  or  villa,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  privacy  of  the 
isolated  household — as  our  American  house  is  admirably  adapted 
for  neither  the  isolated  family  nor  community  life,  as  a  rule.  In 
fact,  so  badly  is  it  adapted  to  the  former  that  some  of  us  who 
look  hopefully  forward  to  a  cooperative  future  think  we  discern 
in  its  objectionable  transitional  condition  the  promise  of  an  evo- 
lution to  a  better  state.  Prom  this  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps 
a  pity  to  call  it  back  to  the  other  ideal. 

Where  the  Italian  can,  he  shuts  his  house  in,  both  with  wall 
and  garden  ;  where,  as  in  a  city,  that  cannot  be,  he  turns  his 
strip  or  patch  of  outdoors  inwards  and  keeps  it  where  it  will  ^q 
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him  and  his  the  most  good.  What  strikes  one  most  pleasantly 
is  to  see  how  much  outdoor  life  he  will  and  does  secure  even  in 
his  city  dwelling-.  In  the  house  of  the  rich  there  is  the  inner 
court,  the  cloister,  the  deep  loggia ;  in  the  lesser  houses 
there  are  these  same  things  in  small,  or  all  except  the  cloister. 
Prom  both,  wherever  there  is  a  point  of  vantage,  the  Italian 
thrusts  out  a  terrace  or  hangs  forth  a  balcony,  then  crowns  the 
whole  house  with  a  roof-terrace,  and  goes  up  there  not  merely 
of  a  Fourth  of  July  to  watch  the  fireworks  but  nightly  while  the 
sky  is  kind.  In  summer  nights  another  city  of  Rome  twinkles 
aloft,  populous  and  gay,  or  romantic  and  dreamy,  A  little 
building  but  two  windows  broad  will  have  two  balconies  and  its 


Behind  Its  Trees. 

roof-garden ;  and  the  flowers,  lacking  everywhere  below,  bloom 
aloft  in  the  sunshine  or  fill  the  night  air  with  fragrance.  On 
all  conceivable  occasions  the  Roman  delights  to  hang  forth  lan- 
terns ;  very  weird  and  pretty  is  the  effect  of  all  those  softened 
rainbow  tints  against  the  dusk.  These — the  roof-terrace  and 
the  balcony — are  almost  universal  features  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. The  higher  up  one  goes,  the  more  the  windows  tend 
to  become  casements,  whereas  with  us  the  garret  window  gravi- 
tates as  if  by  inevitable  attraction  towards  the  ** dormer" — 
sometimes  because  the  badly-constructed  roof  is  low,  but  more 
often  because  *'  it  looks  so  well  from  the  outside."  I  think  the 
main  reason  houses  are  so  charming  in  the  continental  cities  is 
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that — like  people  who  are  charming: — they   never  seem   to  be 
thinking  how  they  are  looking  ''outside." 

Another  favorite  Roman  trick  is  to  cut  oflf  a  corner  where  it 
juts  upon  a  street,  giving  a  chance  for  another  tier  of  balconied 
windows.  These  houses  always  remind  me  of  the  "  blunt-nosed 
bees  "  of  Theocritus.  It  is  also  a  frequent  device  to  make  tiny 
three-cornered  balconies  in  the  inner  angles  of  walls,  so  that,  as 
one  wanders  about  Rome's  "back-streets,'*  one  sees  whole  flights 
of  women,  as  it  were,  sitting  preparing  food  or  patching  clothes, 
chatting  across  or  up  and  down  to  one  another.  The  triangular 
platform  barely  holds  the  chair  and  woman,  but  it  is  still  out  of 
doors  and  better  than  a  fire-escape. 


A  Part  of  the  Gakdbn. 

The  grated  lower  windows  are  so  manifestly  sensible  for  a 
climate  where  houses  should  stand  open  to  the  breeze,  and 
"  night-air  "  is  not  a  word  of  terror,  that  I  wonder  we  have  not 
long  since  adopted  them ;  they  are,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
decorative  of  architectural  features.  A  similar  reasonable  nov- 
elty is  found  in  the  open-work  brick  walls  for  barn  and  store- 
house, insuring  safety  together  with  ventilation,  and  charming 
to  the  eye. 

The  Italian  does  not  attempt  the  American  feat  of  living 
without  blinds,  and  depending  for  shade  upon  curtains  which 
imply  the  closing  of  the  window  ;  he  uses  the  sensible  persiani 
'*tid  the  awning,  but  clings  also  to  his  inner  shutter;  his  win- 
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dows  (in  spite  of  a  window  tax)  are  many,  bis  walls  are  thick, 
and  bis  formidable  fortress-bouse  is  more  amenable  to  sun  and 
air  tban  many  a  bouse  that  looks  more  promising.  But  of  his 
stone  floors  and  un-bomelike  high  ceilings  may  we  take  warn- 
ing ;  true  forerunners  of  the  tomb  are  they  in  winter,  though  in 
a  Roman  summer  they  have  their  excuses. 

It  is,  however,  those  balconies,  loggias,  roof-gardens  and 
bright  terraces  which,  set  at  variable  heights,  give  a  charm 
unique  to  Rome,  and  keep  you  walking  literally  with  your  head 
in  the  air,  every  turn  of  the  way  revealing  new  and  yet  more  se- 
ductive corners,  and  all  so  eminently  livable  that  you  choose  a  new 
apartment  each  time  you  walk  abroad.  Not  infrequently,  these 
summer  evenings,  the  lantern-lighted  balcony  or  loggia  just 
makes  shadowy-clear  a  merry  dinner-party,  too  high  up  for  any 
passer  to  infringe  its  privacy.  The  bulk  of  our  Californian 
homes  are  too  small  to  admit  of  cloister  or  even  court,  but  the 
smallest  could  have  its  balcony,  as  now  its  porch,  and  its  roof- 
garden  above  all — literally  above  all. 

It  is  mournful  to  think  of  all  the  waste  space  on  top  of  our 
houses.  This  comes  to  us  straight  from  our  New  England 
homes,  where  roofs  were  necessarily  snow-shedders,  and  where 
we  received  the  fixed  idea  that  the  function  of  a  roof  is  to  be 
umbrella;  we  go  on  building  them,  accordingly,  where  sunshades 
would  suffice.  What  was  good  enough  for  our  ancestors  is  good 
enough  for  us — good  enough  for  the  West,  too.  We  continue  to 
offer  up  to  a  southern  sun  habitations  framed  jealously  to  catch 
each  scant  ray  of  New  England  winter  sunshine — and  to  rear 
**  Fronts,"  designed  narrowly  to  border  city  streets,  in  the  midst 
of  orange  groves,  or  on  lots  bought  by  the  front- foot,  it  is  true, 
but  with  a  reckless  western  half-acre  thrown  in  behind.  We  are 
unconscious  humorists.  To  illustrate  the  possible  diversity  of 
idea  in  regard  to  one  climate — I  knew  two  charming  people  who 
were  to  build  a  home.  She  wished  it  to  be  a  Southern  man- 
sion, white-walled  and  lofty-columned;  Ae  was  bent  upon  a 
pure  New  England-Colonial.  **Well,"  said  she,  **  let  us  com- 
promise and  build  a  bungalow." 

Now,  a  climate  in  which  it  is  possible  to  build  so  widely  must 
be  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  true  her  house  would  have  been  some- 
thing chilly  in  the  winter,  and  his  something  over-tropical  in  the 
summer,  and  the  bungalow  might  leave  something  to  be  desired 
at  any  time — California  being  neither  a  second  Maine,  Alabama 
nor  India.  Perhaps,  indeed,  one  might  have  pursued  a  migra- 
tory system  from  wing  to  wing  ;  but  what  is  certain  is  this — a 
house  composed  of  all  three  put  together  would  be  more  agree- 
able and  interesting,  both  to  look  at  and  to  live  in,  than  any 
coming  ready-made  out  of   the  architect's  brain  with  no  assist- 
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ance  from  the  pair  who  meant  to  occupy  it.  Misfit  houses  are 
worse  than  misfit  clothes,  because  there  is  more  of  them  ;  and 
they  can  be  mis-fitted  two  ways — with  reference  to  the  country 
they  occupy  or  to  the  individuals  who  occupy  them.  The  architect 
who  should  condescend  to  study  the  one,  and  the  individuals 
who  should  act  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  other,  migrht  in 
combination  effect  happy  things  for  architecture. 

To  return  to  our  neglected  roofs.  In  Italy  they  wrap  them 
round  with  parapets,  and  sometimes  roof  them  secondarily  with 
light  pillars  set  between  the  two  roofs,  making  a  loggia  which 
is  available  even  on  rainy  days.  A  charniing  place  it  becomes 
for  children  to  play,  for  hammocks  to  swing,  for  lazy  people  to 
inhabit  the  hammocks  ;  a  gay  place  to  give  supper  parties,  and 
a  restful  one  to  carry  **  nerves"  to.  Not  infrequently  it  be- 
comes also  a  useful  one — for  the  family  washing.  I  look  across 
at  sunset  to  my  neighboring  palace-roof,  and  sometimes  I  see 
the  flapping  of  phantom  garments  (the  invaluable  Chinaman  is 
not  in  Italy),  and  sometimes  I  see  outlined  against  the  rosy  sky 
the  profile  of  a  young  girl,  perched  on  that  parapet,  and  stitch- 
ing placidly. 

Thus  much  of  outdoors  for  city  houses.  When  it  comes  to 
country  houses  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  where  the  villa 
ends  and  the  garden  begins — or  at  least  where  the  indoor  life 
begins  and  the  outdoor  life  ends.  The  garden  is  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  home — a  yet  lovelier  part,  however  lovely  the  villa 
itself  may  be.  And  many  and  many  a  villa  picked  up  bodily  and 
transplanted  to  Southern  California  could  not  be  told  for  an 
exotic — just  as  many  a  Californian  home  built  since  people  began 
to  build  with  their  brains  might  be  set  down  in  any  one  of  these 
Italian  gardens  and  neither  look  nor  feel  a  foreigner.  The 
villa,  carried  to  California,  would  be  the  one  to  mourn ;  for  it 
would  miss  its  flights  of  steps,  its  fountains,  fauns  and  favorite 
stone  jewels  of  all  kinds.  We  build  now  better  than  we  plant — 
last  of  all  we  shall  come  to  furnishing  our  gardens  with  the 
same,  or  even  greater  care,  than  our  houses,  as  befits  the  Land 
of  Out  of  Doors. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  what  with  balcony,  terrace,  loggia,  abun- 
dance of  roof  up  above  and  abundance  of  palio  down  below,  run- 
ning into  superabundant  garden  when  we  can — I  do  not  see 
what  we  want  of  a  house  at  all  except  to  store  things  in  (in- 
cluding now  and  then  ourselves),  and  that  mainly  to  give  ex- 
cuse for  those  indispensable  grated  windows.  To  be  sure,  this 
presupposes  a  Climate;  but  who  that  has  once  been  next  friend 
to  one  ever  thinks  of  building,  by  choice,  outside  it  ? 

Rome,  Italy. 
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BUTTERFLY     COLLECTING     WITH    A 
CAMERA. 

By  WM,  S.  RICE. 

ONSIDERABLE  interest  is  manifested  lately 
in  nature  study  aided  by  the  faithful  eye  of 
the  camera  as  a  medium  for  preserving  life- 
like portraits  of  insects,  birds,  animals  and 
flowers  upon  the  sensitized  plate. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  field  of  work 
in  photography  than  that  of  making  studies 
of  moths  and  butterflies  in  various  phases  of 
action  as  their  dainty  and  exquisite  forms 
emerge  from  the  chrysalides,  for  it  is  then  that 
the  best  opportunity  for  taking  butterfly  photos  presents  itself. 
The  insect  at  this  period  of  its  life  is  usually  so  tame  that  it 
will  pose  long  enough  to  make  an  exposure  of  several  minutes. 
At  this  time  the  butterfly  is  seen  at  its  best — every  scale  in  its 
place,  every  spot  of  color  at  its  brightest ;  and  while  the  ama- 
teur photographer  is  adjusting  the  camera  and  obtaining  the 
proper  focus,  it  will  rest  quietly  on  a  leafy  twig,  or  flower,  so 
that  a  time  exposure  of  three  minutes  may  be  made  through  a 


The  "Black  Swallowtail"  (a  Papilio).    On  garden  pinks, 
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Th«  "Mourning  Cloak. 


small  diaphragftn  opening,  say  64,  and  very  satisfactory  pictures 
will  result. 

To  be  assured  of  success,  however,  it  is  better  to  operate  in- 
doors where  the  light  may  be  better  controlled  and  any  desirable 
background  may  be  used,  A  room  with  white,  or  light  gray, 
walls  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  Suitable  twigs  or  sprays 
of  flowers  are  secured  and  kept  in  bottles  filled  with  water,  for 
the  insects  to  pose  upon — better  gather  the  flowers  the  day  be- 
fore you  want  to  use  them,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  over  night. 
About  a  foot  back  of  the  group  place  a  sheet  of  white  or  gray 
cardboard,  so  that  no  objectionable  shadows  may  be  cast  upon 
it ;  and,  supposing  that  the  light  comes  from  one  source,  place  a 
white  card  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  reflect  some  light  into 
shadows  which  might  be  too  dense  otherwise.  If  your  model  is 
a  butterfly  you  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  slightest  draught  of 
air  through  the  room,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  sway  the  delicate 
wings  or  the  blossoms. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  creatures  with  gorgeous  wings,  the 
moths  especially,  fly  only  at  night ;  and  therefore  the  insect 
hunter  is  especially  fortunate,  if,  during  the  daylight,  he  dis- 
cover any  of  these  beautiful  creatures  clinging  with  body  and 
wings  hanging  downward  from  a  leafy  twig.     Such  a  specimen 


The  **Hickory  Devil"  Moth. 


Polyphemus  Moth.    Jatt  emerged  from  the  chrysalis. 
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lo  Moth.    On  Yarrow. 


was  the  Cecropian  moth,  which  the  writer  found  one  day  while 
strolling  through  an  oak  grove.  It  had  evidently  just  emerged 
from  its  chrysalis ;  for  its  wings,  while  fully  developed  and 
colored,  had  scarcely  hardened  suJQ&ciently  to  give  it  courage  to 
fly  away.  In  the  dim  light  of  the  oak  woodland,  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  day  with  a  **hazy  sun,"  an  exposure  of  three  minutes 
was  given  to  this  subject  through  a  very  minute  diaphragm 
opening  (about  64).  Isochromatic  plates,  which  cost  but  a 
trifle  more  than  the  ordinary  ones  and  which  give  more  truthful 
color  values,  were  used.  The  coloring  of  this  insect  is  wonder- 
fully soft  and  harmonious.  The  wings  were  elaborately  banded 
and  shaded  in  soft  grays  and  brownish  blacks,  with  here  and 
there  a  touch  of  tan  and  coral  red. 

The  milkweed  butterfly,  known  as  Monarch,  with  his  wings 
a  gorgeous  shimmer  of  gold  alloyed  with  copper  and  bordered 
with  black,  pursues  its  lazy  flight  among  the  milkweeds  and 
other  wild  blossoms  with  which  summer  meadows  are  overflow- 
ing. The  Monarch  is  immune  from  the  bite  of  bird  enemies, 
as  the  feathered  songster  that  makes  his  meal  on  *'  his  royal 
highness  "  wipes  his  beak  in  disgust  and  remains  a  total  ab- 
stainer ever   afterward.     These  butterflies  are  frequently  met 
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with,  as  well  as  their  cocoons,  and  are  some  of  the  richest  of 
Nature's  coloring^s. 

In  attempting:  to  get  indoor  photographs  of  adult  insects,  it  is 
well  to  bring  them  at  least  a  day  before  you  wish  to  pose  them, 
and  surround  them  with  flowers  or  foliage  so  as  to  acquaint 
them  with  as  natural  conditions  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
an  insect  cage  is  very  good.  A  cage  is  nothing  more  than  a  box 
with  glass  sides  and  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  tacked  over  the  top. 
Thus  they  become  used  to  their  new  surroundings  and  they  will 
remain  quiet  much  longer  than  if  these  preparations  are  neg- 


Thb  Cecropian  Moth.    Resting-  on  an  oak  branch. 

lected.  If  you  will  wander  along  any  highway  during  summer, 
especially  if  the  roads  have  been  sprinkled  the  day  before,  leav- 
ing  damp  spots  in  the  wagon  ruts,  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  a 
moving,  frolicking  cluster  of  yellow  objects,  which,  as  you  draw 
nearer,  resolve  themselves  into  dozens  of  the  yellow  roadside  or 
Philodice  butterflies.  If  you  clap  your  net  over  them  and  exam- 
ine a  few,  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  variations 
occur  in  their  markings  and  colors.  Once  upon  a  time  these 
commonest  of  butterflies  were  insignificant  green  caterpillars, 
feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  alfalfa  in  yonder  hayfield. 
The  Antiopa,  or  Mourning  Cloak,  is  frequently  seen  in  mid- 
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The  Beautiful     Luna."    Ou  a  maple  bouffh* 


summer  and  rarely  in  early  spring:.     Unlike  most  hardy  insects, 
he  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  in  autumn,  and  when  cold  weather 
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approaches,  he  hides  in  hollow  trees  or  old  sheds,  coming:  out 
for  an  airing,  perhaps,  the  first  mild  day  to  stretch  his  cramped 
wings  or  to  feed  upon  the  sap  which  exudes  from  scarred  or  cut 
trees.  In  May  the  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  on  the  leaves  of  the 
elm  or  willow.  In  two  weeks  these  hatch  into  caterpillars  which 
begin  to  eat  for  dear  life.  These  caterpillars  become  covered 
with  bristly  black  hair  and  have  large  red  spots  down  the  middle 
of  their  back.  After  several  weeks  they  enter  the  chrysalis 
state,  and  after  hanging  like  little  gray  bags  from  fences  or 
woodwork  of  buildings  they  emerge  as  butterflies. 


"Zebra"  Butterfly  (a  Papilio). 

These  hunts  with  the  camera  require  infinite  patience  in  order 
to  secure  good  results.  Very  interesting  studies  of  dead  insects 
may  be  made,'providing  the  creatures  are  fresh  and  simulate  the 
living  insect  in  pose.  These  studies  need  not  necessarily  be 
like  the  stiff,  unattractive  pictures  seen  so  often  in  works  on 
NaturafHistory.  By  carefully  and  gently  placing  the  subjects 
on  twigs  or  flowers  in  a  position  as  though  just  alighting,  the 
result  is  far  more  pleasing  and  artistic  than  the  "  pinned  and 
dried  "  specimens  ever  could  be. 

The  photograph  of  the  Black  Swallowtail  resting  on  garden 
pinks  was  made  thus,  and  also  the  picture  of  the  Spangled 
Fritillary  resting  upon  a  plant  of  yarrow.     Such  specimens  are 
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best  photographed  indoors,  using:  a  lififht  background — prefer- 
ably a  piece  of  white  cardboard  tacked  on  the  wall  a  few  feet 
back  of  the  subject,  so  that  there  will  be  no  confusing  shadows 
on  it.  On  a  bright,  clear  day,  the  lens  may  be  stopped  down  to 
64,  and  an  exposure  of  from  three  to  four  minutes  may  be  given. 
Black  or  dark-colored  butterflies  or  other  insects  should  be  given 
a  trifle  more  time — say  one-half  minute  longer. 

This  is  a  fascinating  field  of  work  in  photography  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  love  to  collect  insects.  By  making  portraits 
of  the  insects  and  then  setting  them  at  liberty  again,  one  may, 
at  the  end  of  a  summer's  vacation,  have  a  very  creditable  coUec- 
lection  of  studies  to  mount  and  catalogue  in  a  natural  history 
album. 

To  take  pictures  the  full  size  of  the  insects,  an  ordinary  box 
camera  will  not  answer ;  it  must  be  one  of  the  modern  long- 
focus  instruments  with  a  bellows  long  enough  to  extend  so  that 
objects  brought  close  to  the  lens  will  be  seen  in  good  sharp  focus 
upon  the  ground  glass. 

The  indications  are  that  future  books  on  Nature  Study  will 
be  illustrated  in  this  manner,  so  that  literature  on  such  subjects 
may  be  better  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the  masses. 

Stockton,  Cal.  

JOHN  BID  WELL*- A  CHARACTER   STUDY. 

By  WILL  S.  GREEN,  OF  COLUSA. 
**  The  world  is  some  better  because  he  lived." 

^ERE  it  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  gfive  a  biography  of 
General  John  Bidwell,  I  should  have  to  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  t)orn  in  Chautauqua  county.  New  York, 
Augfust  5,  1819  ;  that  he  came  to  California  in  1841  ;  how  his 
life  was  blended  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  ;  that  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1860,  and  went 
with  the  Breckenridge  wing  of  that  party ;  that  he  came  out 
strongly  for  the  Union  as  soon  as  that  issue  was  made  ;  that  l^je 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1864 ;  that  he  was  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  the  State  militia ;  that  he  was  defeated  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Governor  in  1867  ;  that  he  ran  on  what 
was  known  as  the  '*  Dolly  Varden  "  ticket  and  was  defeated  by 
H.  H.  Haight  for  Grovernor ;  and  that  he  was  the  nominee  of 
the  Temperance  party  for  President.  But  other  men  have  been 
through  much  such  experiences  as  these  whose  lives  have  not 
entitled  them  to  live  on  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  genera- 

*This  study  of  General  Bidwell,  written  by  a  life-lonff  friend,  will  be  followed  in  subse- 
quent numbers  of  Out  West  by  the  publication  of  General  BidwelPs  reminiscences  of  his 
life  in  California  before  1850.  These  are  of  arreat  interest,  and  valuable  as  historical 
"sources.  *'--Ed. 
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Gen.  Bidwell  in  Camp  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  1899. 


tions.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  such  incidents  a3 
go  to  show  the  character 
of  the  man,  and,  I  think, 
show  that  *'  the  w^orld 
some  better  because  lie 
lived." 

General    Bidwell     -was 
not  a  success    as  a  poli- 
tician; and  if  the  reader 
does  not  understand  why 
he   was   not   when   he    is 
through  with  this  paper, 
it  will  be  owing:  to  a  want 
of  power  on   my  part    to 
portray  character. 

He   was    a   determined 
man.     When  a  boy  he  de- 
termined    that    he      was 
going   to  have    a    better 
education  than  the  coun- 
try  schools  of  the  back- 
woods of  Ohio   afforded. 
He  walked  300  miles  to 
the  Ashtabula   acadein3\ 
where  he  took  a  scientific 
course,  including  civil  en- 
gineering.     He   thought 
the     Pacific     coast    was 
going  to  develop  rapidl3', 
and     he     determined     to 
reach  it.     Starting  west- 
ward, he  fell  in  with  an 
emigrant   train   and 
crossed  the  plains, 
plains   has   been    struck 


Everybody  who  has  been  on  the 
with  the  near  appearance  of  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  many 
a  man  has  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  reach  it. 
Young  Bidwell  saw  it,  started  for  it  and  did  reach  it;  although 
he  did  not  get  back  to  camp  until  next  day.  He  brought  some 
snowballs  in  his  'kerchief  to  show  that  he  did  reach  it.  When 
he  settled  at  Chico,  he  wanted  to  plant  trees  and  vines,  but  he 
did  not  know  where  he  would  find  a  nursery  nearer  than  San 
Luis  Rey,  in  San  Diego  county.  He  saddled  up  a  horse  and 
started  after  them,  and  the  stock  he  brought  back  on  that  horse 
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formed  the  nucleus  for  the  great  orchards  of  Rancho  Chico.  The 
ride,  gfoing:  and  coming:,  was  not  less  than  1,300  miles.  He  was 
not  hampered  with  roads  and  fences,  but  he  could  not  go  as  the 


Gbn.  Bidwbll  in  1850. 


From  daguerreotype  by  Brady 


bird  flies.  He  explored  the  Sacramento  valley  on  horseback, 
and  the  map  he  made  would  be  considered  a  very  correct  one 
now.  Stony  Creek  runs  parallel  with  the  main  Coast  mount- 
ains about  forty  miles  before  it  turns  to  the  east  and  debouches 
into  the  valley.  Young  Bidwell  saw  that  there  must  be  a  valley 
to  the  east  of  the  high  mountains,  and  as  he  was  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition — all  alone — he  determined  to  go  over  there.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  he  would  meet  Indians  who  had  never 
seen  a  white  man,  and  who  might  resent  the  coming  of  one,  but 
he  had  determined  to  go  and  he  went,  and  laid  Stony  Creek 
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down  on  his  map.  He  met  Indians  there  who  wondered  much 
at  the  manner  of  man,  but  he  did  not  fear  them.  He  had  been 
among  Indians  before  to  whom  the  white  man  was  something 
new.  Children,  animals  and  wild  men  instinctively  know  their 
friends.  Bidwell's  disposition  to  the  Indians — and  to  all  man- 
kind— was  one  not  only  of  friendship  but  of  love,  and  they  in- 
stinctively trusted  him.  But  the  fact  that  he  went  shows  deter- 
mination and  courage  of  a  rare  order. 

He  was  a  just  man.  And  speaking  of  the  Indians  reminds  me 
that  no  incident  I  could  relate  would  show  this  trait  better  than 
his  treatment  of  the  Indians.     He  had  seen  what  civilization 


Gbn.  Bidwbll  in  1868. 

had  done  for  the  Indians,  and  when  he  went  to  the  Rancho 
Chico,  he  determined  to  try  to  protect  their  rights.  He  gathered 
even  those  not  on  his  land  on  to  it,  and  gave  them  a  chance  to 
make  a  living.  He  taught  them  to  know  the  living  God,  and 
later  on  built  a  church  on  the  lands  set  apart  for  them,  and  often 
worshipped  there  himself.  He  furnished  them  school  facilities, 
so  that  they  are  educated.  When  the  town  grew  up  around 
them,  he  protected  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  ''civilization."  And  when  he  died,  he  left  it  incumbent 
on  his  widow  to  provide  a  home  in  perpetuity  for  the  Indiana. 
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Each  family  has  its  allotted  ground  and  household.  They  occupy 
considerable  valuable  land  with  their  homes,  their  stock,  their 
gardens  and  orchards.  And  John  JBidwell  taught  them  how  to 
acquire  all  these  things,  and  how  to  use  them.  I  have  seen 
many  heart-rending  stories  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
their  homes  to  make  room  for  civilization,  but  I  have  not  beard 
of  another  instance  like  this.     John  Bidwell  was  a  just  man.  • 

He  was  a  Christian.  In  his  pioneer  life  he  kept  the  Sabbath 
day  holy.  His  people  were  Baptists,  but  he  attended  worship 
wherever  he  found  Christian  service.  He  was  the  largest  sub- 
scriber to  every  church  in  Chico.  He  connected  himself  with 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  spent  $13,000  in  the  erection  of  a 
church  in  Chico.  People  have  thought  him  straight-laced  and 
sectarian,  but  in  fact  every  man  who  worshipped  God  was  his 
brother.  Straight-laced  Presbyterians  are  supposed  to  be  some- 
what prejudiced  against  the  Catholic  church,  but  he  gave  this 
church  a  block,  one-half  of  which  was  sold  for  enough  to  build 
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a  church.  In  his  Christian  work,  he  included  Temperance.  He 
believed  that  intoxicating:  liquors  were  the  bane  of  the  race, 
and  he  had  no  compromise  to  make  with  the  traffic  in  them. 
To  have  been  (Governor,  or  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
would  not  have  agreed  to  sign  a  saloon  license.  His  religious 
principles,  his  determination  and  his  love  for  all  mankind  com- 
bined on  that. 

He  was  a  public-spirited  man.  He  was  depended  upon  to  head 
every  subscription  for  anything  that  was  considered  of  benefit 
to  Chico— and  he  always  did  it.     He  spent  $50,000  on  one  moun- 
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tain  road  to  bring  trade  into  Chico.  Some  twenty  odd  years  ago 
I  made  a  survey  for  a  railroad  from  Colusa  to  Chico,  and  under- 
took to  raise  $100,000  subsidy.  With  one  voice  everybody  said, 
"  Start  with  General  Bid  well."  I  went  to  see  him.  He  said  it 
had  been  a  hard  year  on  him  ;  that  he  had  not  paid  the  interest 
on  his  indebtedness  ;  that  he  would  like  to  do  something  worth 
while  for  the  enterprise  in  hand,  but,  all  the  circumstances  con- 
sidered, he  thought  that  $10,000— one-tenth  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  the  two  towns  and  between— was  all  he  could  stand; 
and  he  set  it  down.  That  night  there  was  a  fire.  I  went  to  it. 
It  was  a  hay  barn  belonging  to  General  Bidwell.  It  was  cer- 
tainly incendiary,  and  he  had  several  incendiary  fires  just  be- 
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fore.  The  hay  lost  was  worth  $10,000,  to  say  nothing:  of  the 
barn.  I  went  to  see  him  next  morning  and  asked  him  how  he 
felt  about  the  subscription.  He  did  not  say  he  wanted  the 
paper  back,  but  he  said  if  he  had  not  signed  it  he  believed  he 
would  ask  the  postponement  of  the  enterprise  until  he  felt  more 
settled  about  the  incendiary  fires.  I  handed  him  the  paper,  and 
left  for  home.  He  would  not  have  asked  it  back.  When  the 
people  of  Chico  undertook  to  get  the  Normal  School  located 
there,  General  Bidwell  was  in  Europe.  They  wanted  a  location 
and  wired  to  him  asking  him  what  he  could  do  in  that  way. 
Quickly  came  the  answer  so  characteristic  of  the  man  :  "Any 
place  on  Rancho  Chico  is  at  your  disposal  except  my  door  yard." 
He  made   drives  all  over  his  fine  grounds  for  the  use  of  the 
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public.  I  have  not  in  mind 
the  leng^th  of  these  drives,  but 
I  think  about  100  miles.  His 
enjoyment  always  was  to  sec 
other  people  prosperous  and 
happy.  This  led  him  to  inrajit 
to  see  them  all  Christian  and 
temperate ;  and  he  set  an 
example. 

He  was  precise  and  particu- 
lar in  all  thingfs.     Every  mag- 
azine or  paper  that  he  cared  to 
keep  over  the  hour  was  marked 
when  he  had  read  it,  and  care- 
fully laid  aside.     He  classified 
and   carefully   set  down    in   a 
book    kept    for    the    purpose 
every   plant  or  flower,  g'iving- 
its    Engflish  and  its  botanical 
name.     He  was   a  g^reat  lover 
of    botany ;    he    loved    it    be- 
cause it  was  a  part  of  Nature, 
and  all  his  works  show  that  he 
loved  Nature — loved  the  handi- 
work of  God.     He  was  partic- 
ular in  all  his  accounts.      He 
had  an    account  with  all   per- 
sons with  whom  he  had    any 
dealings,    kept    in    a    precise 
manner  of  his  own.     He  knew 
every  day  how  he  stood  with 
all   mankind,    and   it  was  his 
aim  to  know  how  he  stood  with 
his  Maker.     Knowing  how  he 
stood,  he  kept  his  end  up  fully 
to    every     mark   that   Justice 
could    command  —  and    if    he 
wanted  to  allow  something  to 
the  other  side,  that  was  with 
him.     An  instance  of  how  he  did  things  in  this  way  is  told  by 
a  foreman.   The  foreman  went  into  his  office  and  said:  '*Gteneral 
Bidwell,  that  man  who  got  the  load  of  fruit  last  week  has  peddled 
it  all  out,  and  comes  back  and  wants  another  load  on  credit.     I 
think  he  will  never  pay."     "  Well,"  said  the  General,  ''  let  him 
have  it.     I   understand   he   has   no  means  of    supporting   his 
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family.  It  may  help  do  it."  If  one  could  now  see  that  book 
account  so  carefully  kept,  one  would  see  a  characteristic  credit 
thereon.  Being:  particular  about  his  own  language,  never  al- 
lowing a  vulgar  or  an  obscene  word  to  pass  his  lips,  he  was 
naturally  somewhat  particular  about  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated on  intimate  terms.  He  was  fastidious  about  his  dress, 
and  being  a  man  of  commanding  physique,  he  got  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  proud  and  haughty. 

It  is  just  here  that  I  wish  to  remark  upon  that  misconception 


Prom  a  daguerreotype  of  iSs^ 
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of  character.  There  was  no  bond  of  sympathy  between  General 
Bidwell  and  an  impure  person.  There  is  usually  a  bond  or  a 
want  of  it  felt  on  first  introduction.  There  are  men  who  have 
forced  themselves,  through  political  or  business  interests,  to  ig- 
nore the  instinct  until  it  is  not  heeded.  Give  a  man  the  char- 
acter of  being  over-religious  and  over-particular  about  temper- 
ance, who  is  dressed  with  precision  and  who  has  such  a  physique 
as  Bidwell  had,  and  a  person  of  opposite  character  would  say 
on  introduction  that  he  was  **  stuck  up,"  or  that  he  was  proud 
and  haughty.  I  knew  General  Bidwell  for  half  a  century,  and  I 
never  saw  another  man  whose  heart  beat  so  kindly  for  people  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life  ;  neverl^one^who  would  go  further  to  lead 
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a  man  from  the  path  of  vice,  and  put  him  on  the  rififht  road ; 
never  one  more  easily  approached  by  any  one  who  had  confidence 
in  himself  of  bein^:  worthy  of  approaching  a  good  man.  I 
know  I  have  thought  more  of  myself,  because  during  all  these 
years  John  Bidwell  maintained  a  liking  for  and  a  confidence 
in  me. 

Children  approached  him  always  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
During  all  his  life  on  the  Rancho  Chico  the  Indians  came  to 
him  with  all  their  difficulties  and  disputes,  and  he  was  their 
judge  and  jury,  deciding  everything  in  so  just  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  perfect  acquiescence.  Of  course  he  liked  to  have  at  his 
mansion  men  of  high  standing  in  science,  literature,  the  arts, 
men  at  the  head  of  this  church  or  that ;  and,  attracted  by  a 
man  of  means,  of  learning,  of  high  character,  many  of  these 
visited  his  home.  This  lent  color  to  the  notion  of  his  haughty 
and  exclusive  disposition.  Can  the  reader  imagine  such  a  man 
as  I  have  described  being  a  successful  politician  ? 

Of  the  many  complimentary  things  said  of  him  when  he  died 
I  think  the  following  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chico  de- 
scribed his  character  more  exactly  than  any  that  came  under  my 
observation,  and  I  think  it  worth  preserving  in  the  pages  of 
Out  West  : 

Greneral  John  BidweU  died  April  4, 1900.  Death  came  to  him  unwarned, 
swift  and  painless,  but  the  day  and  hour  of  that  coming*  concerned  him  not 
who  was  always  ready  ;  and  yet  General  Bidwell  loved  the  world  and  all 
she  gave  of  good ;  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  vines  spoke  for  him  a  lan- 
guage that  filled  his  soul  with  happiness,  and  spring  time  sephyrs,  the 
angry  winter  winds,  the  rushing  water  in  its  ceaseless  journey  to  the  sea, 
and  every  voice  of  Nature  was  to  him  a  song  finding  responsive  echo  in  his 
heart. 

His  life  work  was  to  learn  all  that  was  good ;  to  teach  and  educate;  to 
uplift  and  ennoble  humanity.  He  was  the  foe  of  ignorance  and  vice,  the 
friend  and  patron  of  enlightenment.  When  from  his  bounty  he  g^ave  his 
choice  gifts  for  the  advancement  of  education  and  morality,  this  he  did  not 
as  a  charity  but  in  the  line  of  his  high  ideal  of  citizenship  and  patriotic 
duty,  as  sacred  trusts  for  high  and  lofty  ends.  Of  none  could  it  be  better 
said,' 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  this  was  a  man.'  " 

Colusa,  Cal. 
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By  CHARLES  KEELER, 
[CONCI.UDED.] 

^URING  the  course  of  three  months  I  learned  to  know 
this  beach  almost  intimately,  and  to  look  upon  its 
graceful  shore-line  as  my  own.  I  watched  the  dark- 
bodied  frigfate  birds  as  they  flew  swiftly  above  the  palms  in 
search  of  plunder,  with  their  long  sharp  wings,  their  tails 
forked  swallow-fashion,  and  their  slender  bills.  I  saw  the 
tropic-birds,  flapping  above  the  sea  in  snowy  mantles,  with  their 
crimson  beaks  and  two  long  tail  feathers.  Not  infrequently  a 
curious  gray  wader,  like  a  small    heron,  stalked   among  the 


On  the  Sitk  op  the  Marai— Tahiti. 

stones  at  the  river  mouth,  or  lumbered  above  the  beach  with 
heavy  wing-strokes.  Now  and  then  a  dainty  tern,  in  silver  and 
white,  whipped  the  air  with  its  pointed  wings,  or  a  gannet 
wandered  in  from  the  sea  on  its  heavy  flapping  pinions.  Always 
plover  haunted  the  pebbled  places  of  the  shore. 

The  clouds  were  a  never-ending  joy  to  me.  Sometimes, 
when  the  water  was  unruffled  by  the  breeze  and  its  glassy  sur- 
face heaved  unshattered,  their  high-piled  masses  were  reflected 
across  the  lagoon  in  all  their  mystery  of  form  and  hue,  wavering 
only  with  the  deliberate  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  swell.  The 
white  cumulus  clouds  that  drift  upon  the  horizon  in  fair 
weather  were  splendid  in  their  rolling  outlines,  and  formed  a 
noble  setting  to  the  intensely  blue  water  with  its  crisp  white 
waves.  Then  there  were  the  storm-clouds  from  over  the  sea. 
Dark  shrouds  of  vapor  might  lower  about  the  mountains  for 

*Illa6trated  from  drawing's  by  Loaise  M.  Keeler. 
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to  attend.     At  two  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  party  had 
gone  on  a  spree  and  been  arrested.     The  boat  would  certainly 
leave  the  next  mominc:  at 
six,  said  they. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was 
brewing:.  Had  we  started 
that  afternoon  we  should 
probably  have  been  ship- 
wrecked in  our  little  open 
boat ;  for  the  worst  squall 
of  the  season  suddenly  m 
blew  up  from  the  sea,  '^' 
with  a  heavy  wind  and 
an  anfirry  roll  of  surf. 
For  two  weeks  the  £:ale 
continued  and  Mo5rea  was 
not  to  be  thou^fht  of  in 
such  weather. 

As  a  last  resort  I  deter- 
mined to  go  in  the  little 
tu£:  Eva  which  makes 
weekly  trips  there  with 
the  mail,  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  fair  weather,  set 
out  with  my  little  family 
to  attempt  once  more  to 
break  the  spell  which 
seemed  to  bind  this  cloud- 
wreathed  island.  By  the 
light  of  the  full  moon 
we  started  for  the  steamer 
landing:,  arriving:  there  in  ^  ««r^  ^^-^ 

,  By  thr  Sba  Whrkx  Cocoanuts  Grow,  MoOrba. 

the  flush  of  early  morning:. 

We  were  just  in  time,  and  had  no  sooner  settled  ourselves  for 
the  trip  than  the  mooring:s  were  cast  off,  the  whistle  blew  a 
fierce  toot  and  we  started  out  on  the  lag:oon.  Then  some  one 
noticed  a  family  of  natives  wildly  gesticulating:  on  shore  and  we 
put  back  to  the  dock  ag:ain.  I  beg:an  to  doubt  whether  Modrea 
was  not  destined  to  remain  forever  an  island  floating  betwixt 
cloud  and  sea,  and  forever  unattainable ;  but  we  made 
another  start  and  put  bravely  out  through  Papeete  Pass  to 
the  ocean.  Here  we  rolled  and  tossed  about,  the  poor  little 
boat,  which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  a  man's  work  long  after 
it  was  entitled  to  a  berth  in  some  home  for  aged  and  infirm 
mariners,  pufEing  through  its  asthmatic  engine  and  gasping  now 
and  then  as  if  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.     In  some  way  it 
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crossed  the  intervening:  stretch  of  sea,  however,  and  carried  us 
along  shore,  just  outside  the  reef,  past  Cook^s  Bay  and  into  the 
mouth  of  Open6hu  Bay,  where  we  were  landed  at  the  little  pier. 
Here  we  were  received  by  the  gendarme,  in  full  uniform,  with 
white  braid  on  his  blue  coat.  He  was  a  very  important-looking 
personage — as  he  should  be,  since  he  fills  all  sorts  of  positions 
from  governor  and  postmaster-general  to  chief  of  police  and 
customs  inspector.  Although  so  much  of  an  autocrat,  he  ap- 
peared very  amiable,  and  none  of  the  natives  seemed  in  the 
least  awed  by  his  august  presence. 

Moorea  on  near  view  was  no  less  a  land  of  enchantment  than 
when  seen  in  its  blue  mist  across  the  sea.  Its  two  deep  bays 
pierce  it  to  the  heart,  circled  about  with  crags  so  sharp  that 
they  resemble  rows  of  gigantic  sharks*-teeth.  Here  and  there 
single  slivers  of  rock  shot  up  into  the  clouds,  and  as  the  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  we  saw  great  cathedral  spires 
and  strange,  haunted  castles  of  the  gods,  half  tumbled  into 
ruins.  The  lovely  shore-line  was  margined  with  lofty  cocoanut- 
palms  and  the  thatched  homes  of  the  people  nestled  under  bread- 
fruit and  pandanus  trees  on  the  narrow  rim  of  plain.  If  Moorea 
was  a  tropical  wonderland  of  strange  grandeur,  its  inhabitants 
were  living  there  under  a  spell  that  seemed  to  cause  little  sorrow 
despite  its  curse.  Many  of  the  people  are  stricken  with  fife — 
that  fearful  swelling  of  the  limbs  which  turns  a  man  to  a  mon- 
ster— with  the  dread  leprosy,  or  with  other  diseases  almost  as 
insidiously  deadly.  But  troubles  do  not  weigh  heavily  on  these 
simple  folk,  and  they  seem,  to  the  casual  visitor  at  least,  as 
happy  and  care-free  as  the  birds. 

The  Eva  carried  us  back  to  Tahiti  in  safety,  staggering 
bravely  through  a  head  sea  and  several  brisk  squalls,  finally 
leaving  us  at  the  dock  before  the  set  of  sun,  rejoicing,  as  we 
went  our  homeward  way,  to  think  that  we  had  lifted  the  veil 
and  at  last  peeped  in  on  the  mystic  land  of  Moorea.  After  that, 
as  I  trudged  over  the  sand  of  my  coral  beach,  and  saw  the 
familiar  outline  of  peaks  across  the  sea,  darkly  silhouetted 
against  the  sunset  sky,  or  barely  visible  through  the  mantle  of 
morning  haze,  I  filled  out  the  outline  with  visions  of  its  im- 
pressive beauty  when  standing  in  the  shadow  of  its  crags. 

But  my  strand  has  glories  of  its  own  to  be  enjoyed,  even 
without  the  vision  of  Moorea  upon  the  horizon.  In  fair  weather 
it  is  most  inviting  when  the  colors  change  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  an  ineffable  serenity  broods  over  the  scene.  In  the  early 
morning  the  water  of  the  lagoon  is  often  of  the  tenderest  shade 
of  azure,  which  deepens  imperceptibly,  with  advancing  day  and 
freshening  breeze,  into  the  deep  blue  of  mid-ocean.     Sometimes 
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the  color  is  the  same  dose  to  shore  that  it  is  beyond  the  reef, 
and  again  there  will  be  a  ip'eat  streak  of  pale,  opalescent  ^een 
inside  the  white  line  of  breakers  and  a  strip  of  ultramarine  blue 
beyond. 

When  the  wind  blows  well  to  the  eastward,  the  cove  is  shel- 
tered by  the  point.  Here  it  is  sometimes  so  still  that  all  the 
cocoanut  trees  might  admire  their  images  in  the  water,  although 
a  stiff  trade  wind  may  be  blowing  off  the  point.  From  this  low 
tongue  of  projecting  land  a  fine  expanse  of  coast  is  visible — 
toward  the  west  the  cove  where  the  Arorais  live,  and  toward 
the  east  a  large  bay  terminating  in  Point  Venus.  Looking 
through  the  screen  of  cocoanut  and  pandanus  trees,  the  green, 
rolling  mountain-slopes  may  be  seen  gradually  ascending  from 
both  sides  of  the  island  and  piling  up  toward  the  precipitous 
crest  of  Aorai.  Many  a  time  while  walking  home  at  the  close 
of  day,  I  have  seen  the  mountains  with  deep  blue  shadows 
marking  their  valleys,  and  with  the  overhanging  fleeces  of  cloud 
tinged  to  glowing  hues. 

By  starlight  the  cove  is  no  less  wonderful  than  by  day.  Then 
the  sound  of  the  waves  is  hushed  to  a  lapsing  moan,  and  dark- 
ness holds  its  spell  over  the  shore.  The  point  is  thrust  out  as  a 
black  silhouette  between  the  white  clouds  above  and  the  sea 
below,  with  the  pallid  line  of  foam  edging  the  strand.  Here 
and  there  an  ebon  coco-palm  shoots  its  graceful  head  above  the 
mass  of  foliage.  Orion  is  in  the  zenith,  the  Hyades  and  Plei- 
ades following,  with  the  peerless  Sirius  in  their  train.  Two 
spots  of  Magellan  clouds  are  in  the  southern  horizon,  and  the 
whole  vast  dome  of  night  is  resplendent  with  stars.  On  such  a 
night  I  watched  the  coming  of  the  full  moon.  The  after-glow 
had  long  since  faded  in  the  west  when  the  pale  presence  of  light 
grew  into  being  in  the  east.  Imperceptibly  it  brightened, 
slowly  it  illumined  the  dark  night,  until  it  was  apparent  that 
the  great  luminary  herself  was  at  hand.  The  rays  of  light 
streamed  up  into  the  clouds,  vague  and  intangible.  Then  sud- 
denly a  cloud  sailed  by  and  out  of  it  stepped  the  moon,  full- 
orbed  and  splendid.  The  coco-palms  glistened  at  a  thousand 
points;  the  undulating  sea  quivered  with  a  path  of  ghostly 
fire  ;  the  night  was  more  glorious  than  the  day. 

Many  a  moonlit  night  I  have  gone  through  the  banana 
thicket  and  over  the  plank  bridge  across  the  Hamuta  River, 
with  the  pale,  fascinating  light  playing  on  the  tropical  foliage 
and  imaged  in  the  still  pool  down  under  the  cocoanut  grove 
where  the  silver  light  shimmered  on  the  graceful  drooping 
boughs  of  the  trees,  and  past  the  two  stones  that  mark  the 
marai^  to  the  shore  of  the  lagoon.      What  weird  beauty  of 
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tremulous  waves  dancing  upon  the  strand !  As  they  came  sweep- 
\ng  proudly  up  to  the  shore  and  arching  landward,  the  moon- 
light shot  a  silver  shaft 
into  the  breaking  line, 
that  glistened  for  a 
moment,  expanded  in 
wavering  reflection  on 
the  trough  of  the  sea, 
and  vanished  in  a 
ghostly  length  of 
white  foam  upon  the 
dark  shore.  With  the 
plunging  of  the  wave 
the  surf  cried  aloud, 
and  as  the  white  foam 
slipped  back  into  the 
deeps,  a  soft  whisper 
of  pebbles  sliding  over 
one  another  answered 
the  call  of  the  sea.  So 
it  was  continued  with 
every  wave  that  sought 
the  strand,  sometimes 
louder  and  brighter  as 
a  larger  billow  spent 
its  force,  and  some- 
times lower  and  dimmer  as  a  smaller  comber  rolled  into  shore, 
but  always  crashing  in  flashes  of  subdued  fire. 

On  New  Year's  day  I  was  walking  along  this  beach  with  my 
wife  and  little  girl  when  we  heard  a  great  commotion  at  the 
Arorai  village.  A  shower  had  just  passed  overhead  as  we  ap- 
proached the  cluster  of  thatched  huts,  but  the  people  were  all 
out  of  doors  in  spite  of  it,  witnessing  a  rehearsal  for  a  dance. 
They  were  to  give  a  performance  that  evening  at  the  residence 
of  the  sugar-planter  hard  by,  as  a  token  of  good  will  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  the  star  actors  were  having 
their  dress  rehearsal.  I  had  seen  a  number  of  native  dances, 
but  never  one  like  this.  The  performers  were  two  men  and  two 
old  women,  all  in  an  advanced  state  of  intoxication.  The  elder 
of  the  men  was  a  half-witted  creature  with  the  face  of  a  baboon 
— broad  and  bestial,  fringed  with  a  scraggly  gray  beard.  His 
companion  was  a  tall,  athletic  fellow  a  little  past  middle  life, 
with  a  countenance  so  plastic  in  grimaces  that  it  ran  the  whole 
gamut  of  an  insane  asylum  while  he  danced.  The  women  were 
withered  old  hags  with  wrinkled  faces  and  skinny  limbs  orna- 
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mented  with  tattooincr>  They  were  toothless,  or  nearly  so,  and 
mieht  have  served  as  witches  in  Macbeth.  Their  red  dresses 
were  draped  so  that  the  knees  showed  in  the  dance,  and  their 
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unkempt  heads  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  bri^rht  yellow 
leaves.  All  four  sangf — the  men  roaring:  like  mad  bulls  and  the 
women  shrieking:  like  furies,  while  they  postured  with  out- 
stretched arms,  swayed,  gfrimaced  and  slapped  themselves  in  time 
to  the  crazy  music.  When  the  dance  was  ended  they  all  insisted 
on  shaking  hands  with  us,  not  once  but  a  dozen  times,  wishing 
us  a  bon  anni—B.nd  looking  with  maudlin  admiration  at  the 
sketch  my  wife  had  made  of  them.  Then  we  hastened  home- 
ward to  escape  the  squall  and  the  importunities  of  our  drunken 
neighbors. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  celebration.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  hamlet  who  were  able. to  stand  were  upon  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  same  quartet  that  had  entertained 
us  with  their  dance  of  death  in  the  afternoon  were  on  hand,  and 
in  addition  there  were  two  little  girls  of  about  nine  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  were  to  make  their  debut.  The  old  women 
gave  them  the  motion  and  the  pretty  creatures,  in  long  purple 
dresses  and  wreathed  in  flowers,  started  across  the  lawn  in  time 
to  the  wild  song.  They  held  their  arms  akimbo  and  swayed 
their  hips  from  side  to  side  as  they  advanced.  Flanking  them 
were  the  drunken  hags  who  danced  with  them  and  urged  them 
to  more  and  more  violent  motions,  while  the  two  old  men  stood 
behind,  singing,  and  the  whole  circle  of  onlooking  natives 
shouted  and  laughed  at  the  performance.  Holbein  might  have 
searched  long  for  a  more  suggestive  scene. 

I  fancy  the  shades  of  the  men  of  long  ago  must  have  looked 
on  at  this  scene  in  horror  of  the  sacrilege,  for  the  dance  took 
place  upon  the  site  of  the  old  marai  or  temple  which  was  of  old 
so  sacred  that  no  woman  dared  approach  the  spot,  and  men 
spoke  in  whispers  when  they  drew  near.  There  is  little  left  today 
to  mark  the  ground — only  two  big  stones  standing  upon  end 
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near  the  seashore  ;  but  it  is  enougfh  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
aad  to  recall  the  wild  scenes  which  once  must  have  been  enacted 
there.     Its  location  had  been  chosen  with  the  greatest  care.     It 
stands  just  back  of  the  sea-beach  on  a  long  stretch  of   level 
ground,  and  its  stones  are  placed  where  they  command  a  view 
of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  seaward  and  of  the  mountains 
landward.     Indeed,  the  view  from  this  spot  is  particularly  im- 
pressive.    A  long,  level  plain  leads  off  to  the  steep  rang^e  of 
mountains,  with  Aorii  sweeping:  up  as  a  sharp  ridife  to  a  heig^ht 
of  over  7,000  feet,  and  then  dropping  oflf  precipitously,  leaving 
the  pinnacles  which  compose  the  Diadem,  or  Maiao  as  it  was 
called  by  the  natives,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Fautaua  Valley. 
The  home  of   the  sugar-planter  stands  upon   the  site  of   the 
maraiy  and  interrupts  somewhat  the  view  of  the  noble  rang-e  of 
mountains.   It  is  an  old  French  plantation  house,  with  a  history 
dating  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  Aitam6no  boom,  but  its 
interest  pales  before  the  romantic  visions  which  cluster  haunt- 
ingly  about  the  two  big  stones.     Here  gods  were  invoked  and 
sacrifices  offered ;  the  living  came  to  supplicate  and  near  at  hand 
the  dead  were  laid  to  rest.     I  like  best  to  think  of  this  lovely 
coral  strand  of  Tahiti  as  it  was  when  the  gods  walked  the 
earth,  when  sea  and  shore  were  filled  with  the  presence  of 
spirits,  when  every  action  was  attributed  to  their  intervention. 
To  the  shades  of  Po  they  have  all  retired  now,  and  Taaroa,  the 
father  of  gods,  with   all  his  hierarchy,  is  scarce  remembered 
where  once  he  was  supreme. 

Berkeley,  Gal. 

THE    PARTING    YEAR. 

By  CLARA  L.  MASON. 

SIGHING  wind  creeps  through  the  purple  haze 
Which  swathes  the  sleeping  vale,  and  soft  unweaves 
The  clinging  fingers  of  the  dying  leaves 
That  drowsily  rustling  fall  to  earth.    It  plays 
Among  the  tall,  dry,  whispering  weeds,  where  sways 
A  busy  goldfinch .    O'er  the  rude  stone  walls 
The  clematis  has  draped  her  feathery  balls, 
And  'gainst  the  stones  like  flame-tongues  move 
The  swaying  goldenrods.    The  dreamy  day 
Is  steeped  in  sweetness,  sadness,  mystery. 
And  list  I  the  call  of  some  late-mourning  dove 
Floats  from  the  hillside  down  the  hazy  way — 
The  day's  perfecting  note  of  harmony*! 

Silveraa*  Can«a,  Cal. 
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By  RICHARD  L.  SAND  WICK. 

"  t  (SJE^^»  ^^^  *^^  y^^  anyway,  Bill  Richarddon  ?  You  an' 
j^y^  me's  about  tlie  only  fellars  left  in  these  parts  that 
come  over  from  old  Missouri  with  the  Dander  party. 
They've  all  cleaned  out  and  gone  to  the  mines."  The  speaker 
swung:  from  the  saddle,  slipped  the  bridle  from  his  buckskin, 
and  turned  her  loose  to  graze  in  the  rich  alfilerilla. 

*'  I  know  one  besides  us  that  ain't  there  right  now,  Jake," 
said  Richardson. 

"Who's  he?" 

''  Si  Peters.  Don't  tell  nobody ;  but  I  seen  him  last  night  about 
dark  with  a  couple  o'  strangers  from  the  diggin's.  They've  got 
somethin'  in  the  wind.  He  said  cattle  was  fetchin'  a  big  figger 
in  the  mines.  I  reckon  we'll  hear  of  somebody  that's  lost  a 
bunch  o'  cattle  'fore  forty-eight  hours  is  gone  by." 

'*  Si  is  a  devil,"  said  the  other.  **  He  was  runnin'  a  faro- 
table  last  I  beared,  and  lettin'  his  hair  grow  down  his  back ; 
makin'  loads  o'  money." 

*'Ye»?  Wal,  Jake,  they'd  be  good  money  in  honest  farmin' 
if  it  wasn't  fer  these  Greasers  that's  took  up  all  the  good  land." 

*'  That's  dead  right,  Bill.  "When  we  was  after  'em  at  Santa 
Clara,  Fremont  and  Stockton  oughtn't  ever  to  'a  let  up  till  we'd 
chased  the  hull  kit  an'  passel  of  'em  out  of  the  State — women 
and  all." 

'*  What  gits  me  is  to  see  'em  ridin'  round  on  their  bosses," 
said  Richardson,  **  never  doin'  a  stroke  o'  work.  An'  we  Ameri- 
cans that  licked  'em  in  the  war,  an'  know  more  in  a  minute 
than  a  Greaser  could  ever  know,  have  to  work  like  slaves  for  a 
livin'." 

**I  dunno's  we  know  so  much  after  all.  Bill,"  said  his  friend, 
*'  to  give  them  the  best  valley  land,  while  we  stake  out  claims 
in  the  sage  brush." 

"  What  you  goin'  to  do  about  it  ?  All  that  fightin'  agin  Val- 
lejo  up  to  Sacramento  ain't  done  the  settlers  no  good.  The 
Greaser  keeps  the  land  fur  all  their  howls." 

**  Yes,  but  they's  Americans  backin'  Vallejo.t  Frisby  married 
his  daughter.  Did  you  hear  how  Lyser  got  away  with  Castro's 
ranch  over  in  the  Salinas  Valley  ?  " 

*  This  story  is  Touched  for  by  the  author  as  correct  in  outline  and  essence  ;  the  detail 
has  been  filled  in  with  the  story-teller's  prirlleffe.  The  time  is  the  winter  of  1852.  Not  all 
the  methods  by  which  California  lands  were  **  conreyed  **  from  the  hof^pitable  and  trustful 
hands  of  their  original  owners  to  the  shrewder  inraders  were  so  contemptibly  mean  as 
those  related  here— but  they  were  commonly  as  effectire.  The  Spanish  names  and  the 
places  are  ffiren  correctly  in  the  story ;  the  English  names  are  fictitious.  A  son  of  Gil 
SaucheE  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Sterenson.— Ed. 

t  Of  General  Vallejo's  ranch  at  Sonoma  it  is  said  that  he  could  gallop  his  horse  all  day 
steadily  in  one  direction  without  passing  its  bordem. 
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**  No  ;  what  was  they  to  it  ?" 

**  Why  he  bougrht  four  thousand  acres  out  of  the  ten  thousand 
in  the  ranch  and  then  fenced  in  the  hull.  Castro  went  to  Orr  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  ^et  it  back.  Orr  took  time  to  look  up 
the  law  and  meanwhile  see  Lyser.  Orr  a^oi  two  hundred  dollars 
for  his  opinion  ;  which  was  that  Castro  must  deed  the  land  to 
somebody  else  in  order  to  appear  in  court  himself  and  swear  it 
was  his^n.  So  Castro  deeded  it  to  Rice  ;  and  Rice  turned  it  over 
to  Lyser.  Lyser  is  startin(^  a  town  on  the  place,  and  is  callin' 
it  Salinas.  Orr  is  busy  sellin'  lots  fur  him.  An'  the  great 
Commandante  Castro  is  the  only  man  that's  out  of  pocket.*'* 

^*  Serves  him  right,"  said  Richardson,  ^'  fur  goin'  to  war  agin 
the  Americans." 

*'  I'm  tryin'  to  git  them  Injuns  off  my  claim  in  the  Carmel," 
his  friend  continued.  **They  and  the  priests  and  the  Greasers 
all  swear  that  the  land  was  granted  to  the  Reds  when  the  mis- 
sion busted  up.  But  they  ain't  got  nothin'  to  show  fur  it,  and 
that*s  too  good  land  to  go  without  a  title  in  black  an' white. '^ 

^^  Say,  I  wonder  if  Sanches  has  got  a  good  title  to  his  land 
around  the  Santa  Cruz  Mission  here  ?"  asked  Richardson.  ^'  One 
of  these  days  that  land  '11  fetch  a  price." 

''They  ain't  no  record  of  it  among  the  papers  up  to  Mon- 
terey," the  other  replied,  **so  fur  as  I  ever  seen,  an' I've  ben 
through  'em  huntin'  titles  for  them  cussed  Injuns  on  my  place. 
But  I  think  he's  got  some  sort  of  a  grant  from  the  Mexican 
governor,  Alvarado.  If  I  was  you,  I'd  go  up  to  his  house  and 
sec.     They  say  Sanchez  is  took  blind." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Richardson  announced  dinner. 

"Say,  Bill,  'fore  we  go  in,  I've  got  a  proposition  I  want  you 
to  help  me  out  on.  I'm  goin'  to  run  for  sheriff  under  the  new 
constitution.  I  know  a  lot  of  folks  that  I  think  '11  come  my  way, 
if  somebody  '11  get  out  an'  hoop  it  up  a  little  fur  me.  An'  I'm 
kind  o'  bankin'  on  you  fur  that  somebody." 

*'  You  can  count  on  me  doin'  all  I  know  how,"  said  Rich- 
ardson. 

**  Thanks,  Bill ;  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  out  some  time." 

** Ain't  you  folks  never  goin*  to  come  to  dinner  ?  "  called  Mrs. 
Richardson,  a  second  time  appearing  in  the  door.  '^  Miss  San- 
chez has  fetched  over  a  pipin'  platter  of  enchiladas  and  a 
chicken  cooked  Spanish  style.     They  smell  real  good." 

** Ain't  you  a  little  scared  o'  Spanish  cookin'  ?"  asked  Jake. 

'*  I  dunno  ;  I  kind  o'  like  the  chile  peppers,"  answered  Mrs. 

*  This  is  substantially  the  story  told  the  author  by  General  Castro^s  eon,  now  IlTlnir  in 
Monterey.    The  General  once  owned  forty  leaffoes  of  land  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

t  When  the  Spanish  missions  in  California  were  secularized  the  neophytes  from  the 
San  Carlos  mission  were  settled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Carmel  on  four  hundred-Tara  tracts. 
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Richardson.  '*Thej  say,  thou(^h,  that  the  Mexicans  is  so  full  of 
*em  that  a  coyote  won't  touch  their  dead  bodies." 

^'I  think  I'd  be  afraid  of  somethin'  a  little  stiSer  than 
pepper,  if  a  Greaser  give  it  to  me.  Them  Greasers  is  awful 
good  to  your  face,  but  nasty  enemies  behind  your  back." 

''  Yes,"  said  Bill  Richardson,  *'  I  hear  say  they'll  knife  a  man 
in  the  back  too  quick  if  they  git  a  chanst,  where  nobody  '11 
find  it  out.  But  they  wouldn't  dare  pizen  us.  We've  et  their 
hash  afore,  with  no  bad  effect.     Gimme  an  enchelady,  Lize." 

While  dinner  was  going  on  at  the  Richardson's,  Gil  Sanchez's 
young  wife  sat  looking  down  toward  the  new  neighbors  from 
the  porch  of  her  home. 

'*I  wonder  how  the  American  lady  will  like  this,"  she  asked 
herself  as  she  held  up  a  piece  of  Mexican  drawn-work,  evidently 
intended  as  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Richardson.  '*  I'm  goin'  to  make 
her  love  me.  And  then  if  any  one  tries  to  take  our  land  from 
us  as  they  have  that  of  cousin  Jos^  Jesus,  and  Castro's,  and  Pio 
Pico's,  they  will  find  we  have  a  friend  at  court.  Senor  Rich- 
ardson was  a  soldier  with  Fremont,  so  he  must  have  influence. 
I  am  glad  I  took  them  those  enchiladas.  Senora  Richardson 
says  her  husband  likes  them  much." 

Unconsciously  she  spoke  the  last  word  aloud.  Baby  stirred 
in  his  cradle  and  the  senora  set  it  gently  in  motion,  while  she 
brushed  away  the  troublesome  flies.  Little  Juan,  her  eldest,  lay 
on  the  lawn  playing  with  the  dog. 

'^Go,  Juanito,  and  ask  Papa  if  he  does  not  wish  to*  join  us  on 
the  porch  ?  " 

Soon  Senor  Sanchez  appeared,  little  Juan  leading  him  through 
the  door.  He  was  a  man  of  some  thirty  years,  above  the  aver- 
age height.  There  was  no  mixed  blood  in  his  veins ;  he  had 
accompanied  his  Franciscan  uncle  direct  from  Spain  when  a  boy. 
From  him  he  had  acquired  the  love  of  books  that  led  him  to  in- 
dulge in  reading  too  early  in  convalescence  and  so  ruined  his 
sight.  Below  the  shade  over  his  eyes  there  showed  a  nose  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  masculine,  and  a  well-carved  chin.  His 
mouth,  however,  was  fashioned  for  melancholy.  There  was 
that  of  tenderness  and  sadness  about  it,  which  must  have 
marked  his  face  for  sympathy  even  had  his  sight  been  whole. 
Yet  of  his  own  misfortunes  no  one  ever  heard  Gil  Sanchez 
utter  a  complaint. 

*'I've  been  thinking  of  your  cousin,  Jos^,  Maria.  How  could 
he  have  lost  his  ra^ch  ?  " 

*'  You  must  not  let  that  trouble  you  ;  nor  think,  because  of  it, 
we  may  lose  ours.  I  told  Senora  Richardson  of  Jose's  misfor- 
tune, and  she  seemed  to  feel  quite  sorry  for  him.  I  am  glad  we 
have  some  good  Americans  for  neighbors." 
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**  I  think  we  had  better  ask  Jose  and  his  wife  to  come  and  live 
with  us.     They  must  not  want  while  we  have  plenty." 

'*  What  a  grood  man  you  are  to  think  it  I  Of  this  I  am  sure, 
the  blessed  Vir^f  in  will  never  let  anyone  wroniir  such  a  dear,  kind 
soul  as  you,  my  husband.'* 

She  went  and  stood  behind  his  chair  as  she  spoke.  Her  soft 
arms  slipped  from  the  loose  sleeves,  entwined  themselves  around 
his  neck,  and  drew  the  \>\g  head  back  on  her  breast  till  the  up- 
turned face  met  hers  in  the  warmth  of  a  dozen  kisses. 

"There  now,  don't  you  feel  better  ? "—then,  looking  to  the 
west,  she  cried,  *'  Oh,  Gil !  the  sun  has  come  out  I  Let's  take 
it  as  a  good-luck  sign  to  us  and  to  everybody  I  " 

The  sun  had  dropped  from  a  bridge  of  clouds  and  hung  just 
above  the  waters,  wrapping  the  bay  in  its  own  warmth  and 
glory.  She  stood  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  till  the  sun 
dipped  and  the  waters  darkened.  Turning,  she  saw  Richardson 
riding  up  the  path. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  you,  Senor,"  she  said.  **  I  was  wish- 
ing you  and  Senora  Richardson  might  come  over  to  dinner  some 
day,  and  spend  the  evening  with  us." 

"Mebbe  we  will,"  said  he,  dismounting  and  coming  up  the 
steps.     *'  Them  encheladies  was  fine  ;  I  e't  four  of  'em  myself." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  liked  them,  Senor.  I  was  afraid  Concepcion 
had  made  them  too  hot  for  you." 

**  No,  they  was  all  right.  Say,  Sanchez,  I  come  over  to  see  if 
I  could  get  a  squint  at  your  grant.  They's  a  feller  wants  to  seU 
me  a  piece  o'  land  that  he  says  he  got  on  a  grant  from  Pio  Pico ; 
and  I  want  to  see  what  a  grant  looks  like  'fore  I  go  in  and  like 
as  not  git  my  fingers  burnt  on  a  forged  piece  of  paper." 

**  If  you  would  like  to  see  mine,  you  are  welcome  Senor. 
Maria  will  get  it  for  you." 

*'Yes,  I  know  right  where  it  is,"  said  she.  **Then  I  must 
put  the  baby  to  bed.     This  night  air  is  not  good  for  him." 

She  brought  the  tin  box  and  put  it  in  her  husband's  hand.  He 
felt  for  the  key,  unlocked  the  box,  and,  raising  the  cover,  ran 
his  hands  through  the  contents. 

'*  Here,  Sanchez,"  said  Richardson,  **  I'll  find  it.  Mebbe  my 
eyesight  is  some  better'n  your'n." 

He  took  the  box  from  the  futile  hands  and  began  to  rummage. 

"It  is  the  paper  with  a  red  line  at  the  margin,"  said  the 
courteous  host. 

*'  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Richardson.  He  cast  a  quick  look 
around  him,  then  bent  again  over  the  box.  His  right  hand 
dropped  down  by  his  side,  and  something  slipped  into  the  leg  of 
his  cowhide  boot.     Looking  up,  he  started  at  sight  of  little 
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Juan  coming  round  the  corner  of  the  house.  Did  the  boy  see  ? 
Little  Juan  darted  off  after  the  dofif.  If  he  saw,  he  did  not 
understand. 

'*  My  wife  will  find  it  for  you  when  she  comes  out  a(fain," 
said  the  blind  man. 

**  "Well,  I  fi:uess  I  won't  wait  to  gfet  it  toniifht.  It's  most  too 
dark  to  see.  I'll  come  in  some  mornin',  when  I'm  Roin'  by,  and 
take  a  look  at  the  errant  by  daylig^ht.     Good  night,  Sanchez." 

Late  that  night  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard  out 
side.    A  rap  on  the  iron  bars  of  their  chamber  window  followed. 

It  was  Rosalas,  one  of  the  two  Indian  vaqueros  employed  on 
the  ranch. 

^*Senor,  I  tell  bad  news.  Much  cattle  gone,  Romero  gone. 
Gringo  steal.  Gringo  kill." 

*'  Come  in,  Rosales.    "What  is  this  you  say  ?  " 

Dona  Maria  opened  the  door  and  the  Indian  entered.  He 
stood  silent  for  a  moment,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor ;  then  in 
a  few  words  told  the  story  of  the  stolen  cattle.  Discovering  the 
loss  of  a  herd,  they  had  followed  the  trail  to  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  where  they  found  the  cattle  headed  north.  The  long- 
haired faro-dealer  and  his  two  companions  of  whom  Richardson 
had  spoken  were  in  charge  of  them.  Romero  galloped  up  to 
the  former,  and  with  his  quirt  pointed  out  the  brand  S  over  the 
hip.  ''Sanchez,  Santa  Cruz,"  was  all  he  said.  But  it  was 
enough.  For  answer  the  white  man  struck  at  him  with  his 
rifle.  Romero  drew  a  knife,  but  fell  the  next  minute  with  a 
bullet  in  the  head.  It  was  all  over  in  a  moment.  The  three 
had  turned  their  guns  on  Rosales  next,  but  he  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  chaparral,  and  quickly  disappeared. 

'*Is  Romero  dead,  Rosales?" 

*'Si,  Senor.  I  ride  San  Jose.  I  get  nobody  go  for  cattle. 
All  fear  Gringos." 

"  Are  the  other  cattle  safe  ?  " 

"  Si,  Senor." 

''I  would  gladly  give  all  the  cattle  I  have  if  it  would  but 
bring  good  Romero  back." 

Gil  Sanchez  groaned,  the  faithful  Rosales  passed  out  of  the 
door,  silent,  with  eyes  downcast.  As  for  the  tender  hearted 
little  senora  her  pillow  was  wet  with  tears  that  night. 

Next  morning  early,  Padre  Soto  visited  them.  *'  I  would  have 
come  last  night,"  said  he,  **  but  I  was  too  tired  after  my  journey 
from  Monterey.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  your  grant  should  be 
recorded  at  once,  before  some  one  annoys  you  by  filing  on  your 
land." 

•*Tell  us,  good  father,"  said  Don  Gil.  **Do  you  think  there 
is  danger  of  our  losing  the  property  ?  " 
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**  No,  Scnor.  Your  title  is  good  and  the  grant  is  clear.  Many 
of  onr  people  are  losing  their  property  because  the  location  and 
boundaries  are  so  vague.  ^  But  yours  is  not  so.  Father  Case- 
nova  is  come  with  me ;  and  he  will  take  your  'grant  back  with 
him  to  Monterey,  if  you  wish,  and  have  it  recorded.'* 

Dona  Maria  stood  up  on  a  chair,  and  from  the  highest  shelf 
in  the  cupboard  brought  the  tin  box  down  again.  She  looked 
the  papers  through  hurriedly,  then  went  to  the  window  and 
examined  them  one  by  one.  When  the  last  paper  was  raised 
from  its  place,  she  gasped  ;  and  the  box  fell  to  the  floor. 

*^What  is  the  matter,  Maria  dear?"  It  was  the  voice  of 
Senor  Sanches,  who  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  was  groping* 
toward  her. 

**  Nothing,  Gil.  Only — I  am  so  nervous — I  cannot  find  any- 
thing. Here,  Father  Soto,  you  please  find  the  grant."  She  put 
the  box  in  the  good  priest's  hands,  and  led  her  husband  back  to 
his  chair. 

Father  Soto  went  over  the  papers  deliberately,  laying  them 
out  one  after  another  on  the  table. 

But  the  grant  was  gone. 

For  three  days  Senora  Sanchez  searched  the  house  for  the 
missing  paper.  They  dared  not  tell  any  one  of  the  loss,  not 
even  the  Richardsons,  for  fear  some  stranger  would  lay  claim 
to  their  property.  Luckily,  Richardson  did  not  come  in  to  look 
at  the  grant  as  he  had  said  he  would.  Father  Soto  consulted  a 
lawyer,  who  advised  that  they  take  the  case  to  court  and  try  to 
prove  their  title.  He  would  undertake  the  case  himself  for 
eight  hundred  dollars  down,  and  half  the  property  if  he  won 
the  suit.  But  Father  Casenova  approved  neither  of  the  man 
nor  of  his  offer.  At  last  it  seemed  best  to  take  up  the  land  as 
if  it  belonged  to  the  United  States  government;  and  Father 
Soto  and  Senora  Sanchez  went  to  Monterey  for  that  purpose. 
Father  Casenova,  who  knew  the  officials  there,  went  to  the  state 
house  with  them. 

It  was  all  too  late.  Their  land  was  already  filed  on.  And 
the  claim  bore  title  to  James  Richardson. 

•  ..•.... 

Now  I  should  like  to  have  this  story  turn  out  as  all  good 


*  The  TatraeneBB  of  many  of  the  Spanish  ff  rants  as  to  the  boundaries  and  the  location  of 
theproperty  granted  will  be  apstarent  from  the  followinir  ff rant  of  a  bnildlnff  lot  in  Mon- 
terey, which  is  copied  rerbatim  : 
Gregorio  CasttnartM 

On  the  3rd  day  of  yuiu^  1843^  a  lot  was  granted  to  kim^  comshtimg  of  30  vartu  fr outage  and 
boo  varas  in  depth,  toward  the  right  side  of  Don  Manuel  Dutro^s  house. 

{Signed)        Teodoro  Gonzalez 
yoseA.  Chaves. 

Located  on  such  property,  the  Spanish  Californians  hare  sometimes  been  nnable  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  more  resolnte  neighbors. 
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stories  do ;  the  villain  hunc:,  and  the  hero  exalted.  But  some- 
body might  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and,  inding 
the  conclusion  false,  doubt  the  whole  story.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  lost  ^ant  unexpectedly  come  to  liefht — ^but  Jim  Rich- 
ardson tore  it  to  shreds  the  night  he  stole  it  and  the  winds  scat- 
tered it  beyond  recall.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  the 
new  sheriff  that  ordered  Gil  Sanchez  off  his  own  land ;  I  hope 
he  was  afterwards  kindly  shot.  I  should  like  to  record  that 
the  Richardsons  were  driven  out  of  their  ill-gotten  possessions, 
and  that  Gil  Sanchez  was  restored  to  sight  and  property.  But 
alas,  I  have  seen  the  record ;  Gil  Sanchez^  murio^  Nov.  2^  1867; 
and  it  stands  in  Monterey,  not  Santa  Cruz.  As  for  his  sons, 
both  of  them  are  dead.  But  there  remains  a  vigorous  grandson* 
who  had  the  honor  of  being  addressed  by  Stevenson  in  a  poem 
to  his  Name  Child.  This  grandson  might  call  me  to  account 
should  I  paint  in  any  but  sober  colors  the  wrongs  of  Gil  San- 
chez, when  property  went  over  peacefully  from  the  conquered  to 
the  conquering  race — from  the  Spaniard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

UniTeraity  of  Chicago. 

IN    THE    KEEPING    OF    THE    VIRGIN. 

By  LUELLA  GREEN  HARTON. 

^t4ES,  Senora,  I  am  old,  very  old.  The  years  had  brought 
^f  sorrow  and  manhood  to  me  before  the  seeds  were  born  of 
the  moss  on  the  oldest  adobe  house  in  San  Francisco. 
Look  at  this  old  leather  hand  !  It  is  dry  as  parchment.  I  cut 
my  finger  the  other  day,  Senora,  and  no  blood  came.  But  my 
mind  is  growing  young.  I  remember  things  that  I  had  for- 
gotten. I  remember  how  pain  felt.  And,  do  you  know,  I  can 
remember  how  it  felt  to  love.  That  is  the  only  proof  I  have 
that  there  is  still  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  old  body  ;  for  my  heart 
grows  warm,  Senora,  when  I  think  of  her. 

She  lived  in  Monterey;  Maria  Avila  was  her  name.  She  was 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Dona  Avila.  Her  birth  was  a  mystery 
— an  Indian,  they  said  she  was,  but  her  face  was  pure  Castilian. 

I  am  only  a  half-breed,  and  when  I  first  saw  her  I  was  a  ped- 
dler of  glass  beads  and  trinkets  which  the  fathers  had  brought 
from  Mexico.     I  was  brother  to  the  wind  till  I  met  Maria. 

That  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  seventeen  hundred  and 
something.  I  canH  recall  the  year— I  count  by  centuries  now. 
We  had  spent  the  day  in  dancing,  in  watching  bull  fights  and 
in  tournament  riding.  When  I  saw  her  first,  she  was  dancing 
with  Jos^  Avila,  the  son  of  her  adopted  parents.    He  was  good 

*  Lonis  Sanchex,  n«phew  of  Robert  Lonls  Steyenson,  now  a  stadent  In  the  University 
of  California. 
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to  look  at,  a  hig  handsome  man  with  a  man's  brown  face  and 
the  Ions:  black  curls  of  a  woman.  The  searching:  torchligrhts 
discovered  tiny  blazes  of  red  in  her  almost  black  hair.  Tall 
and  slender,  she  moved  with  exquisite  grace.  She  had  the 
straight  features  of  a  Madonna.  Her  face  was  pale,  unless 
warmed  by  the  fire  in  Jose  Avila's  eyes ;  and  then  it  was  the 
delicate  color  of  the  wild  rose — not  the  red  that  scorched  the 
cheeks  of  many  other  gfirls  under  the  same  provocation  ;  for  his 
were  eyes  that  looked  love  into  the  eyes  of  all  women. 

At  midnififht,  mass  was  celebrated  in  a  church  built  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  a  big:  arbor,  or  sort  of  pavilion,  large  enough 
to  hold  several  hundred  people.  We  men  had  built  it  of  hewn 
trees  and  great  g'reen  branches.  Even  the  roof  was  made  of 
boughs  and  leaves.  Garlands  of  red  berries  brightened  the 
walls.  The  green  ceiling  was  covered  with  blue  and  white 
gauzy  stuff  that  had  been  brought  from  Mexico  for  that  pur- 
pose. Stars  of  tinsel  were  thrown  among  these  fleecy  clouds. 
The  whole  pavilion  was  illuminated  by  swarms  of  little  lamps, 
made  of  earthenware  and  filled  with  tallow. 

The  altar  was  a  pyramid  of  burning  torches  and  lighted  wax 
candles.  At  one  side  of  the  church,  near  the  altar,  a  large 
booth  had  been  erected  which  contained  the  crib — the  Child  in 
the  Manger.  The  wax  figure  of  a  pretty,  dimpled  baby  lay  on 
the  straw.  Live  cows  stood  near,  blowing  out  clouds  of  warm 
smoke  from  their  nostrils,  chewing  the  hay  and  gazing  placidly 
at  the  brilliant  sight  about  them.  At  the  close  of  the  midnight 
mass,  a  procession  of  young  women  and  men  dressed  in  fantastic 
shepherd  costumes  entered  the  church  and  proceeded  to  the  crib. 
Each  carried  an  offering  for  the  baby  Christ. 

Leading  the  procession  were  Maria  and  Jose.  No  other  shep- 
herd was  attired  so  richly  as  she.  Her  short  gown  was  of 
crimson  velvet  with  an  overskirt  of  silk  of  the  same  color  lined 
with  yellow.  She  wore  the  jewels  of  Dona  Avila.  In  her  arms, 
which  were  sleeved  only  with  costly  bracelets,  was  a  little 
bleating  lamb,  her  gift  to  the  Holy  Infant. 

After  that  I  could  not  leave  Monterey.  I  loved  Maria,  though 
I  never  dared  to  raise  my  eyes  to  her.  She  was  a  pure  star 
shining  in  the  heaven  of  my  thought.  I  never  hoped  even  to 
touch  her  tiny  hand.  I  lived  at  the  ranch  of  Dona  Avila,  but 
my  seat  was  at  the  servant^s  table. 

Months  passed.  A  change  came  over  my  loved  one.  We 
thought  she  was  going  to  die — she  was  so  sad  and  pale.  Jote 
Avila  had  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  They  said  he  had  asked 
his  mother's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Maria,  and  that  there 
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had  been  a  terrible  scene  between  them — that  she  went  into  a 
fury  and  ordered  him  away. 

In  her  bad  health  and  trouble,  Maria  seemed  to  gfrow  fond  of 
me.  She  would  send  for  me  to  sing  for  her.  We  were  alone 
to|i:ether  many  times,  and  once  I  knelt  and  kissed  her  little 
buckled  shoe,  and  she  smiled  at  me.  I  was  filled  with  delig'ht 
and  ready  to  die  for  her. 

One  day  Dona  Avila  stmimoned  me  to  her  apartments.  She 
had  never  done  so  before.  I  was  surprised  to  know  that  she 
deigned  even  to  remember  my  existence,  and  was  vaguely  won- 
dering what  she  could  want  of  me,  when  her  door,  which  I  had 
reached,  was  flung  open  by  her  and  as  violently  shut  behind 
me.  Dona  Alvira  and  Maria  were  the  only  others  in  the  room. 
The  older  woman's  face  was  ablaze  with  anger. 

"Vile  Indian!'*  she  screamed  at  me.  '*Is  this  your  grati- 
tude? You  accept  my  food — you  live  upon  my  bounty — and  you 
corrupt  the  creature  I  loved  I  Take  her  away  from  me — she  is 
viler  than  you.    Her  mother  was  vile  before  her." 

My  love  stood  calmly  by,  her  head  lifted  a  little  haughtily. 
She  held  out  her  hands  to  me,  and  said : 

*'  Pedro,  I  have  told  her  that  you  are  my  lover.  Will  you  take 
me  away  from  here  ?  " 

I  felt  a  burst  of  glory  in  me.  The  man,  that  had  been  crushed 
in  the  half-breed  since  birth,  sprang  up,  full-grown  and  strong.  I 
opened  my  arms,  and  she  knew  that  the  act  was  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection and  a  pledge  to  take  no  mean  advantage  of  the  situation. 
She  came  to  me,  and  for  the  first  time  rested  within  the  circle 
of  my  embrace. 

There  was  a  fine  scorn  in  Dona  Avila's  glance. 

"  Indian,  go  get  your  horse  and  the  best  in  my  stable  for  this 
creature.  Get  a  basket  of  food  also,  that  you  may  not  starve. 
Then  take  her,  and  let  miles  cover  her  shame  and  mine,"  she 
said  as  she  swirled  out  of  the  room. 

We  rode  into  the  mountains.  There  I  made  my  dainty  lady 
a  home  of  pine  boughs.  I  fished  and  hunted  for  her  food,  and 
prepared  it  for  her.  I  slept  outside  her  door  at  night,  glad  to 
be  her  watchdog. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas,  Maria  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  hut.  Her  eyes  were  strangely  bright.  She 
demanded  that  the  horses  be  brought  and  that  we  go  to  Mon- 
terey. I  objected,  for  I  knew  that  at  last  unhappiness  had  done 
its  work,  and  that  she  was  out  of  her  mind.  She  insisted,  and, 
the  habit  of  obedience  being  strong  upon  me,  I  yielded. 

What  a  ride  that  was  !  She  sang  and  laughed,  and  called  me 
"Jose,  my  love,"  in  tender  caressing  tones.    Her  long  hair 
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became  unbound,  and  flirted  and  capered  with  the  wind,  and  the 
horses,  urged  on  by  her  mad  shrieks,  flew  faster  than  birds. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Monterey.  The  sky  was  black 
and  starless,  it  was  raining*,  and  I  thought  the  angels  must  be 
weeping  for  my  love.  Her  horse  stumbled  and  she  fell.  I 
leaped  from  mine.    Both  beasts  stopped. 

The  deep-voiced  bells  and  the  silver  singing  chimes  announc- 
ing midnight  mass  broke  the  stillness  as  I  lifted  Maria  in  my 
arms.  I  forgot  her  shame.  I  remembered  only  that  she  needed 
help,  and  I  carried  her  toward  the  arbor.  Just  outside  I 
stopped*  It  came  to  me  that  she  would  wish  to  be  concealed 
from  the  people  there,  not  shown  to  them.  In  the  darkest 
place  I  could  find,  against  a  side  wall  of  the  arbor,  I  spread  my 
coat  on  the  ground  and  laid  her  on  it.  The  music  from  the 
church  and  the  odor  of  incense  stole  out  to  us.  She  was  alive 
•     .     .    And  she  was  sane. 

4c  «  «  «  «  «  « 

The  arbor  was  dark  with  the  exception  of  the  perpetual  light 
before  the  holy  sacrament  and  a  little  lamp  in  front  of  the  crib. 
These  flickered  and  cast  unearthly  shadows  about,  filling  the 
church  with  a  congregation  of  noiseless,  moving  spectres.  They 
might  have  been  angels  silently  worshipping.  Maria,  who, 
the  year  before,  in  the  splendor  and  pride  of  wealth  and  girl- 
hood and  happy  love,  marched  through  the  church  at  the  head 
of  a  joyous  procession,  to  the  sound  of  glad  Christmas  music, 
carrying  a  bleating  lamb,  now  a  mother  in  sorrow,  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  shadows,  tottered  over  the  same  path  to  the  mourn- 
ful, sobbing  music  of  the  wind.  She  was  leaning,  not  on  the 
arm  of  her  proud  lover,  but  on  me,  a  poor  half-breed,  and  she 
was  bearing  a  little  human  lamb.  Together  we  went  to  the 
crib.  She  held  her  shivering  baby  to  the  warm  breath  of  the 
cows.    Then  she  said, 

''  Pedro,  take  up  the  little  Christ  I  He  will  go  with  us  ;  and 
in  the  manger  we  will  leave  my  baby  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ^ 

She  died  in  my  arms  on  our  way  back  into  the  mountains.  I 
buried  her  there  in  a  spot  where  the  grass  is  oftenest  green, 
where  in  spring  the  wild  flowers  blow  and  the  birds  sing  to  the 
blossoms  and  the  sun  the  hymn  the  angels  sang  at  the  birth  of 
Christ.    In  her  cold  embrace  I  placed  the  little  infant  Jesus. 

Alameda,  Cal. 
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THE   PASSING   OF    THE    CAMPMERTING 
IN    CALIFORNIA. 

By  LEELA  B.  DA  VIS. 

^  YEN  the  memory  of  the  old-time  campmeetin^  is  rapidly 
fading ;  yet  barely  a  generation  z^o  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  religious  life  in  California. 
Methodist  missionaries  came  to  this  coast  in  the  *30*s.  The 
Catholic  padres  had  long:  preceded  them ;  and  until  the  inunda- 
tion by  the  gfold-seekers,  California  was  known  as  an  exception- 
ally relisrious,  Grod-fearins:  country.  The  discovery  of  gold 
transformed  San  Francisco  from  a  strasrsrlins:,  isolated  village 
to  one  of  the  busy  seaports  of  the  world,  and  rushed  throngs  of 
men  into  the  trackless  valleys  and  over  the  untrailed  mountains. 
The  missionaries  had  the  difBcult  problem  of  coping  with  the 
new  condition  and  reaching  these  men.  The  first  services  out- 
side of  the  city  were  held  in  the  rough  roads  that  wound  by  a 
cluster  of  miners'  cabins,  in  saloons,  in  school-houses  (as  soon 
as  there  were  any),  and  in  private  houses  when  one  could  be 
found  with  a  room  large  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  persons. 

The  long,  warm  season  of  the  interior  valleys  was  favorable 
to  out-of-door  services,  and  as  there  were  no  buildings  of  a  size 
to  hold  large  congregations,  the  worshippers  were  driven,  per- 
force, to  the  woods.  As  the  population  increased  ^^  basket 
meetings ''  were  held,  so-called  because  their  attendants  took 
lunch  in  baskets  and  remained  to  services  held  at  intervals  all 
day.  These  soon  merged  into  campmeetings,  which  grew  in 
interest  and  importance  for  many  years. 

The  first  campmeeting  was  held  near  Nevada  City,  in  July, 
1852,  by  ministers  of  the  M.  K.  Church  South.  Soon  after,  one 
was  held  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  by  the  M.  K.  Church.  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  the  United  Brethren  held  a  few 
campmeetings,  as  did  also  the  Baptists.  The  Christian  Church 
for  years  combined  their  annual  State  meeting  with  a  camp- 
meeting.  But  the  large  majority  of  the  campmeetings  were 
held  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Methodist  church.  Beginning 
in  July  or  August,  about  the  close  of  the  harvest  season,  and 
continuing  till  the  rains  began,  one  campmeeting  after 
another  was  held  throughout  the  Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  Valleys,  and  many  in  Sonoma  County.  A  feature 
of  the  summer  editions  of  the  church  papers  was  the  column  or 
columns  of  announcements  of  campmeetings. 

A  grove  of  trees  near  a  stream  of  water  would  be  selected  as 
the  site.  The  pulpit  was  a  small  slightly  elevated  platform  on 
which  stood  a  pine  table  and  one  or  two  wooden  chairs.  The 
seats  were  rough  boards,  loosely  laid,  on  puncheons.    Immedi- 
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ately  back  of  the  pulpit  was  a  largfe  tent  for  the  use  of  the 
preachers.  The  tents,  sometimes  made  of  tent  cloth,  but 
usually  of  rough  boards,  were  erected  in  irregrular  fashion 
on  three  sides  of  the  central  place.  The  grounds  were  kept 
thickly  strewn  with  straw.  The  cooking  was  done  over  open 
fires  back  of  the  tents.  The  arrangements  for  cooking,  like 
everything  else  in  connection  with  the  meeting,  were  devised  to 
meet  a  specific  need;  there  was  nothing  of  the  superfluous.  Some 
families  would  bring  their  cows  to  supply  milk,  or  a  coop  of 
chickens  to  be  eaten.  The  children  and  family  dogs  had  free 
run  of  the  grounds. 
The  order  of  services  was,  usually, 

Momiag-  Prayers. 

Nine  o'clock  prayer  meeting-  and  song  service. 

Morning  service  at  11  A.  M. 

Afternoon  service  at  3  p.  m. 

E^vening  service  at  "  early  candle-light"  (usually 

preceded  by  a  service  of  song). 

A  horn,  sometimes  of  tin,  sometimes  a  cow's  horn,  was  blown 
to  announce  the  time  for  service. 

Occasionally  "grove  prayer  meetings"  were  held  between  3 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  would  go  off  by  them- 
selves to  some  secluded  spot  in  the  woods  for  a  short  "season  of 
prayer."    The  women  also  would  have  their  hours  of  prayer. 

The  people  in  those  decades  had  few  opportunities  to  attend 
religious  meetings  of  any  kind.  When  a  sporadic  service  was 
held  within  their  reach,  the  time  was  snatched  from  a  round  of 
toil  abated  only  slightly  on  Sunday.  The  continual  services  of 
campmeeting  afforded  the  religiously  inclined  a  satisfaction  not 
to  be  had  at  any  other  time.  It  was  also  a  season  of  social  in- 
tercourse, when  friends  could  meet  and  indulge  in  friendly 
gossip,  take  notes  of  the  latest  styles  (since  this  was  the  time 
for  the  wearing  of  one's  best  clothes),  and  exchange  ideas  on  the 
best  methods  of  cultivating  grain  and  fruit  lands,  preserving, 
pickling  and  dressmaking.  In  the  balmy  evenings  the  young 
men  could  furtively  woo  the  maidens.  The  campmeeting  was  a 
sort  of  clearing-house  for  pent-up  emotions,  desires  and  am- 
bitions. Those  who  could  not  "camp"  attended  the  services 
whenever  it  was  possible. 

Sunday  was,  of  course,  the  most  important  day.  Small  mov- 
ing clouds  of  dust  for  many  miles  around  showed  that  all  roads 
led  to  campmeeting.  The  best  preacher  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  eleven  o'clock  service,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a 
"  love  feast"  or  " experience  meeting."  The  ministers  present, 
and  many  of  the  church  members  and  new  converts  gave  testi- 
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mony  to  their  reli^rious  experience.  This  was  a  trying:  time 
for  such  members  as  were  too  timid  to  rise  and  say  anything 
without  sufferinif  torture,  yet  fearful  that  not  to  do  so  would  be 
interpreted  as  **  denying  Christ."  At  the  close  of  the  morning: 
service  opportunity  was  s:iven  for  those  who  wished  to  unite 
with  the  church  to  do  so. 

As  soon  as  there  were  evidences  of  interest,  a  call  would  be 
made  at  the  evening:  service  for  those  who  were  seeking:  religion 
to  come  forward  and  kneel  at  the  ^^  mourners'  bench."  The  ex- 
horter  would  conclude  in  some  such  way  as :  ^^  Come  I  Come 
now  I  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Come  forward  and  kneel  at 
the  mourners'  bench  while  we  sing."  Between  the  verses  of  the 
song,  this  invitation  would  be  pressed  forcibly,  by  aid  of  the 
thunders  of  Sinai,  the  glories  of  the  promised  land,  and  the 
terrors  of  hell.  The  moving  shadows  cast  by  the  flickering 
candles  touched  the  impressive  scene  with  weirdness.  Shouts 
and  exclamations  of  "Amen  I  "  *'  Bless  God  I "  '*  Hallelujah  I  " 
"  Glory  to  God  ! "  mingled  with  the  songs  and  punctuated  the 
pleas. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  fringe  of  irreverent  spectators  at 
the  rear  of  the  evening  congregation,  to  make  jesting  comments 
and  watch  for  **  the  fun"  of  the  occasion.  Occasionally  one  of 
these  would  be  touched  by  some  plea  and  join  the  seekers  round 
the  altar.  His  "gettin'  religion"  might  be  ridiculed,  but  such 
an  incident  never  failed  to  have  a  subduing  effect. 

Bibles  and  hymn  books  were  scarce  ;  usually  the  hymns  were 
"lined  out,"  but  often  the  old  hymns  that  needed  no  "lining" 
were  sung — hymns  linked  with  tender  memories,  and  pointing 
to  a  better  land  with  a  force  that  no  other  words  could  have. 
The  sermons  might  have  been — probably  were — soon  forgotten, 
but  the  familiar  hymns  were  a  personal  possession,  and  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  meetings  ran  on  the  threads  of  time-worn 
melodies.  Many — thousands  in  all — ^were  "converted,"  and  the 
influence  of  these  meetings  was  deep  and  far-reaching. 

The  great  valleys,  rimmed  with  the  purpling  haze  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  and  arched  over  by  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  sky, 
made  fitting  temples  for  the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  And 
the  ministers,  however  imperfect  their  efforts  may  have  been, 
saw  that  there  should  be  harmony  between  this  magnificent 
enfoldment  and  the  human  creatures  struggling  on  the  earth 
beneath — a  harmony  that  should  lift  the  careworn  souls  to  con- 
sciousness of  kinship  with  the  Power  that  set  and  shifted  for 
them  the  wonderful  panorama  of  valley  and  mountain  and  sky. 

The  advent  of  the  "  boarding  table  "  marked  a  step  upward 
in  the  scale  of  convenience,  and  also,  though  not  so  recognized 
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at  the  time,  a  stride  toward  the  end  of  campmeetiiifi:  days. 
Larsre  churches  in  nearly  all  of  the  towns,  in  which  re^rular 
services  were  held,  made  outdoor  meetinsfs  unnecessary.  Fre- 
quent social  communication  and  varied  diversions  sapped  their 
^Mrawin^:"  quality  along:  those  lines.  The  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  of  camping:  contrasted  sharply  with  the  increasing: 
household  conveniences  and  comforts;  when  inconveniences 
came  to  seem  hardships  the  end  was  at  hand. 

The  conditions  which  called  the  campmeeting  into  life  and 
sustained  it  are  past — and  with  them  the  meeting:s.  In  a  few 
places  in  the  State  they  are  still  held  occasionally,  and  doubtless 
this  fitful  survival  meets  some  special  need.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  old-time  campmeeting  does  not  tent  within  their  bounds. 

San  Franciico.  

THE    DAUGHTERS    OF    AH    SUM. 

By  MABEL  CRAFT  DEERING. 

H  FOON  and  Ah  Tai  were  alone  as  usual.  The 
big:  clock  in  the  police  station  which  looks  out  so 
impotently  over  the  Chinese  Quarter  had  chimed 
twelve ;  and  the  ill-smelling:  oil  in  the  little  lamp  was 
throwing:  off  more  and  more  odor,  and  less  and  less 
lig:ht.  Ah  Foon  stretched  her  rounded  yellow  wrists 
back  of  her  head,  sleek  as  a  swallow's,  and  the  sound  of 
her  pretty  yawn  was  drowned  in  the  click  of  her  jade 
bracelets. 

**  It's  late,  little  sister,"  she  said,  **  and  they  won't  be 
here  for  hours— better  come  to  bed  with  me." 

The  almond  eyes  of  the  little  Ah  Tai  were  already 
almost  closed  in  slumber.  She  was  nodding:  heavily  when 
she  suddenly  sat  bolt  uprig:ht.  Foon  was  startled,  too.  She 
blew  out  the  lig:ht  and  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  but  very,  very 
softly. 

'*  Who's  there  ?  "  she  murmured  at  the  keyhole,  in  Chinese. 
'*A  friend,"  came  back  a  man's  voice.     "'  Is  your  father  at 
home?" 

"No,"  said  Foon. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  "  said  the  voice. 

''They  are  selling:  the  girls  at  auction  tonig:ht.  He  is  going: 
back  to  China  with  my  mother,"  said  Foon. 

*'  The  auction  was  broken  up  by  the  police — they  are  gone," 
replied  the  voice.  ''However,  it  does  not  matter.  Just  tell 
him  that  Qaong  Chong  is  coming  down  on  the  morning  train 
tomorrow." 

"AH  right,"  breathed  Ah  Foon. 

Ah  Foon't  heart  stopped  beating  beneath  her  sahm.     Too 
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well  she  knew  what  the  messaife  meant.  Quons:  Chons:  was 
the  old  Chinese  in  Marjsville  to  whom  her  mother  had  been  try- 
ins:  to  sell  her,  and  Foon  knew  that  if  Chons:  were  coming:  all 
the  way  to  San  Francisco  it  meant  that  the  bari:ain  had  been 
closed,  the  money  paid  over,  and  that  Qrxong  Chons:  was  coming 
to  take  his  purchase  home.  Then,  in  a  flash,  many  thins:s  were 
made  clear  to  her.  She  knew  now  why  her  mother  had  been 
jin£:lins:  gold  pieces  two  days  before ;  she  knew  where  her 
parents  had  obtained  the  money  with  which  they  were  gambling 
so  late  tonight ;  she  knew  for  whom  those  handsome  sahms  and 
trousers  and  pleated  skirts  were  intended.  Her  mother  had 
tried  them  all  on  Foon,  but  she  had  said  they  were  for  the  other 
girls — the  girls  who  were  about  to  be  sold  at  auction.  Alas, 
they  were  Foon*s  sacrificial  garments — the  silks  and  satins  in 
which  she  was  to  be  decked  before  she  was  offered  up. 

Ah  Foon's  heart  quailed  within  her.  If  she  had  never  seen 
Quong  Chong  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  for  she  would 
probably  have  welcomed  marriage  with  any  man  to  escape 
from  her  parents.  Quong  Chong  was  old;  he  had  few  teeth;  hit 
cheeks  and  lips  fell  in  ;  his  sparse  hair  was  gray  at  the  roots  of 
his  cue,  and  he  had  unpleasantly  skinny  fingers  with  long, 
claw-like  nails.  Bven  these  things  might  have  been  endured, 
however,  say  six  months  ago,  for  Quong  Chong  would  probably 
not  live  very  long,  and  then  Ah  Foon  would  be  young,  quite 
rich  and  a  widow— and  even  in  Chinatown  widowhood  bringn 
some  desirable  privileges.  But  one  month  ago  Ah  Foon  had 
met  Lon  Sook  and,  since  then,  even  a  week  with  Quong  Chong 
had  become  impossible. 

Lon  Sook  was  an  actor  at  the  Chinese  Theater  in  Washington 
Street — the  Wing  Go  Sang — palace  of  delights  for  impression- 
able Chinese  girls  and  even  for  stolid  Chinese  men— a  place  where 
coolie  cares  slip  from  tired,  bent  shoulders ;  where  clothes  do 
not  matter  ;  where  surcease  from  worries  can  be  purchased  for 
twenty-five  cents — a  temple  of  delights,  in  fact,  for  all  grades  of 
Oriental  life.  Ah  Foon,  like  all  Chinese  women,  was  devoted 
to  the  theater.  She  loved  it  so  much  that  it  was  the  despair  of 
her  life  that  respectable  Chinese  women  may  go  at  but  one  time 
of  the  year— the  New  Year.  Truth  to  tell.  Ah  Foon  and  Ah  Tai 
had  gone  many  times  when  they  should  not,  and  so  had  spread 
their  forbidden  sweet  through  the  whole  year.  But  the  New 
Year,  with  its  brilliant  lights,  its  flowing  sam  shu  and  its  heavy 
stalks  of  fragrant  lilies,  had  been  over  less  than  a  month  and, 
during  the  two  festal  weeks,  Foon  had  gone  to  the  theater  every 
night — had  gone  to  hang  her  slim  yellow  hands  over  the  gallery 
rail  and  to  fix  her  eyes  with  delight  on  the  expressive  face  of 
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Lon  Sook  as  he  trod  the  boards.  He  was  so  handsome  and  so 
yonnfiT !  Foon  lo^ed  him  best  in  traffic  parts  where  he  strode 
about  fiercely  and  wore  peacocks*  or  pheasants'  feathers  in  his 
headdress  and  clashed  a  sword  about  his  enemy's  ears  until  the 
flimsy  stag-e  rocked  under  his  splendid  stride.  But  she  loved  him 
too,  in  piping  feminine  parts,  when  he  was  rouged  to  the  eyes 
and  whitened  about  the  mouth,  when  he  overworked  the  ravish- 
ing dimples  which  were  quite  hidden  under  the  terrible  beards 
of  his  tragic  roles  and  when  his  wonderful  falsetto  voice,  soar- 
ing into  unnamed  keys,  was  the  delig-ht  and  despair  of  China- 
town. Ah  yes,  Poon  loved  him  this  way,  too — she  could  scarcely 
tell  which  way  she  loved  him  better.  She  sat  motionless  the 
niffhts  he  played,  from  six  until  midnight,  never  clapping,  for 
that  would  be  against  etiquette,  and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
lest  she  should  lose  one  of  his  piping-  notes  in  the  loud  squeak 
of  the  Chinese  fiddle  or  the  blare  of  the  brass  trumpet.  Bred 
with  a  Chinese  orchestra  from  babyhood,  she  sometimes  wished 
the  horn  was  not  quite  so  loud — it  made  it  so  hard  to  hear  the 
liquid  notes  and  beautifully  articulated  words  of  her  idol.  She 
was  even  too  absorbed  to  notice  the  vendor  of  grapes  and  It  chee 
nuts  as  he  passed  around.  She  was  very  fond  of  sweetmeats, 
was  Ah  Foon,  but  who  could  stop  to  chaffer  and  buy  while  such 
heavenly  things  were  happening  just  below  on  the  stained  piece 
of  old  carpet  which  had,  perhaps,  belonged  to  Aladdin;  for  had 
he  not  wedded  a  Chinese  princess  ?  Sometimes  she  envied  the 
women  who  were  Lon  Sook's  wives  in  the  play,  until  she  re- 
membered with  a  thrill  that  they  were  men  masquerading,  and 
she  was  glad  that  women  were  not  permitted  to  act. 

Then  she  met  him.  Of  course  her  mother  did  not  know. 
Even  people  of  the  social  position  of  Ah  Sum  and  her  husband 
would  have  looked  down  on  Lon  Sook  with  disdain.  Hand- 
some he  was  and  young,  money  he  made  in  plenty,  but  he  was 
an  actor — and  the  actor  is  still  an  outcast  in  China. 

Ah  Foon  had  grown  up  like  a  weed.  Since  her  babyhood  she 
had  run  wild  through  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Chinatown  and, 
as  she  was  exquisitely  pretty,  everyone  loved  and  petted  her. 
The  very  policemen  on  the  beat  smiled  at  little  Ah  Foon  and 
called  her  by  name.  She  had  run  away  to  the  Mission  School 
many  a  time  and  for  that  her  mother  had  whipped  her  ;  but  she 
had  managed  to  pick  up  some  English  crumbs  and  once  Miss 
Cameron,  the  missionary,  had  tried  to  get  Foon  into  her  pos- 
session. But  Ah  Sum  and  her  husband  had  talked  to  the  judge 
so  plausibly,  had  sworn  so  glibly  and  had  brought  so  many 
wealthy  merchants  as  witnesses  to  their  respectability,  that  the 
judge  had  awarded  the  girl  to  her  parents  and  had  made  side 
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remarks  about  societies  for  preventing  thin£:s  and  missionaries 
who  tried  to  break  up  families. 

Freedom  had  made  Foon  self-reliant,  and  the  influence  of 
the  street  seemed  only  to  have  made  her  hardy.  When 
she  met  Lon  Sook  she  presented  him  on  the  instant  with  that 
little  remnant  of  heart  which  had  not  already  flown  down  to 
him  from  the  srallery.  Sook  was  young-,  too,  and  he  had  given 
love  for  love.  In  token  of  it,  he  presented  Foon  with  a  pair  of 
black  kid  gloves.  They  had  been  his ;  but  his  feet  and  hands 
were  so  delicate  that  they  were  scarcely  too  large  for  Foon. 
When  she  returned  from  the  theater  that  night  she  went  to  bed 
with  the  gloves  on.     In  the  morning  she  still  wore  them. 

'*  Where  did  you  get  those  silly  foreign  things  ?"  asked  Ah 
Sum  crossly. 

**I  found  them  at  the  theater,"  answered  Foon. 

"Foolish  one,  take  them  off,"  returned  the  mother. 

Foon  left  the  room. 

At  the  midnight  supper.  Ah  Sum  noticed  the  gloves  again. 

**  Still  wearing  those  ugly  coverings  ?  "  she  enquired. 

"Yes,  my  hands  are  cold." 

The  next  morning.  Ah  Sum  observed,  **  You  must  be  crazy — 
take  off  those  things." 

"  My  hands  are  sore,"  said  Foon  desperately,  for  she  had  re- 
solved to  wear  the  gloves  always. 

Then  the  mother  roughly  tore  the  gloves  from  the  flawless 
satiny  hands  and  threw  them  in  the  stove.  Foon  wept  mis- 
erably all  day. 

Foon  had  cried  tonight  because  she  could  not  go  to  the  theater. 
She  had  no  money  and  had  sat  all  the  evening  alone,  thinking 
of  Lon  Sook  and  wondering  if  he  were  looking  for  her  in  the 
gallery,  the  while  she  pressed  Ah  Tai,  whom  she  truly  loved, 
against  her  side.  But  now  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not  gone 
to  the  theater,  for  in  that  case  she  would  not  have  received  the 
news  of  Quong  Chong's  coming. 

She  flew  to  the  dirty  window.  The  dust  was  thick  on  the 
pane,  but  she  scratched  some  of  it  away  and  peered  out  at  the 
illuminated  face  of  the  clock.  It  was  only  ten  minutes  after 
midnight.  The  play  did  not  end  until  twelve  and  it  would  take 
Lon  Sook  some  time  to  wash  the  paint  off  and  dress  himself  in 
his  own  garments,  for  he  was  to  play  the  woman  tonight.  She 
might  waylay  him  on  his  way  from  the  theater.  It  was  worth 
trying. 

"Ah  Tai,"  she  said,  "Dear  Ah  Tai,  will  you  go  to  bed 
alone  ?  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  house  and  no  one  will 
come  for  two  hours.     I  must  go  out  for  a  little  while;  but  I'll  be 
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back  in  half  an  hour  and  if  anjihin^:  shcmld  happen  that  the 
father  and  mother  should  come  while  I'm  away,  keep  very  still 
and  don't  let  them  know  that  I'm  not  with  you.  Tou  shall  have 
1$  chee  nuts  tomorrow  if  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  Tai." 

The  sleepy  Tai  nodded  assent.  She  was  too  tired  to  care 
much.  She  was  often  alone ;  and  //  chee  nuts  were  attractive  at 
any  time. 

Before  Tai  had  removed  her  outer  sahm^  Poon  was  speedingr 
down  the  dark  and  dirty  stairway.  Across  the  landings  and 
down  the  narrow  stairs  she  flew,  for  she  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  In  a  few  seconds  she  was  walking:  rapidly  in  the  shadows 
up  Stockton  street,  then  she  darted  down  an  alley  and  was  lost 
altosrether.  She  was  not  courting*  observation ;  she  did  not 
wish  to  raise  questions  in  enquiring  minds,  and,  worse  still,  she 
might  meet  her  father  and  mother.  That  would  be  fatal  to  all 
her  plans.  If  they  were  winning,  they  would  stay  late;  if  they 
had  lost  all  their  money  they  might,  even  now  be  returning. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  doorway  she  waited.  It  was  only  a  few 
minutes,  then  a  group  of  chattering  actors  came  along.  Foon 
held  her  breath  and  listened.  She  did  not  hear  his  voice.  As 
they  passed  she  leaned  forward — she  did  not  recognize  him 
among  these  shuffling  men.  But  she  dared  take  no  chances  of 
missing  him,  so  she  followed.  Then  they  passed  under  a  street 
lamp  and  the  face  she  sought  was  not  among  them.  She  sped 
back  along  the  alley  and  almost  ran  into  the  arms  of  the  man 
she  was  seeking. 

*'Ah  Poon,"  he  said,  *' What's  the  matter?  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?  " 

^'Ah,  beautiful  Sook,"she  breathed,  ^  ^tomorrow  Quong  Chong 
is  coming  from  Marysville  to  marry  me.  He  has  paid  my 
mother  what  she  asked  and  he  is  coming  tomorrow — in  the 
morning.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Lon  Sook  was  bewildered.  This  was  most  inconvenient.  He 
loved  the  girl,  but  he  was  making  money — what  could  he  do  ? 

To  think  of  hiding  a  girl  as  well  known  as  Poon  in  the 
Quarter  was  out  of  the  question.  Por  twenty-five  dollars  Ah 
Sum  would  hire  some  one  to  murder  him.  There  was  no  other 
place  where  he  could  act  except  in  New  York  and  he  had  not 
the  money  for  so  long  a  journey.  Suddenly  he  bethought  him- 
self of  some  cousins  who  lived  on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  interior  of 
the  State.  They  had  invited  him  to  join  them  in  their  venture, 
thus  removing  the  stain  from  the  family  'scutcheon,  but  he  had 
said  "  no" — no  humdrum  ranch  life  for  him.  But  now,  with 
this  pretty  girl  who  loved  him  for  his  constant  companion,  the 
monotony  was  less  appalling.     He  made  up  his  mind  quickly. 
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*^  Meet  me  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  by  the  golden  fountain  in 
the  square,"  he  said,  '*  and  I'll  take  care  of  you." 

"Where  can  we  gro?"  trembled  Ah  Foon,  but  the  oracle 
would  not  answer.     Discipline  must  be  preserved. 

Foon  went  home  stransrely  peaceful.  She  crept  in  beside  Ah 
Tai,  but  not  to  sleep.  In  the  darkness  she  drew  her  little  sister 
to  her  and  bade  her  good,  bye.  **  I'll  send  you  the  /i  chee  nuts," 
she  breathed  to  the  sleeping  child,  **  but  not  tomorrow." 

In  the  still  hours  she  heard  her  parents  climb  the  stairs.  They 
were  quarreling-  angrily  and  disputing  as  to  certain  wagers. 
Foon  hated  them  mildly — but  not  as  an  American  girl  would 
have  hated  them.  She  knew  that  she  was  pretty,  and  she  didn't 
see  why  they  could  not  have  sold  her  to  some  one  young  and 
attractive,  and  the  young  and  attractive  person  always  took  the 
form  of  Lon  Sook. 

When  all  was  quiet.  Ah  Foon  made  her  preparations  to  go. 
She  went  to  the  chest  where  the  new  trousers  and  sahms  were 
kept  and  selected  the  plainest  of  them  by  her  sense  of  touch. 
Another  dark  and  useful  one  she  made  into  a  bundle  with  a 
large  red  handkerchief  tied  about  it.  Then  she  was  ready.  To 
go  by  the  door  and  stairway  she  would  have  to  pass  through 
the  room  where  her  parents  slept.  She  dared  not  do  it.  So  she 
made  for  the  bamboo  ladder  which  stood  in  the  room  where  Tai 
slept  so  profoundly.  The  ladder  sagged  under  her  weight,  but 
she  climbed  like  a  cat,  and,  presently,  lifted  the  skylight  which 
led  to  the  roof.  The  ladder  always  stood  there — it  was  the  way 
of  escape  taught  in  all  well-regulated  families.  Whenever  dis- 
agreeable Americans  with  disagreeable  papers  came  around, 
the  standing  orders  were,  '^  Make  for  the  roof." 

Day  was  just  breaking  as  Foon  crept  out  on  the  uneven 
surface.  Across  the  street  some  Chinamen  were  turning  over 
their  drying  fish — damp  from  the  vapors  of  night — but  Foon 
darted  behind  a  chimney  and  the  men  soon  went  down.  Foon 
made  her  way  to  the  street  by  a  staircase  two  blocks  from  her 
own.  She  had  no  time  to  lose  now — the  hue  and  cry  would  soon 
be  after  her.  She  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do — she  was 
going  to  search  for  an  ash  barrel  near  old  Portsmouth  Square. 
She  would  have  to  trust  to  luck  to  find  a  barrel  partially  empty 
and  she  would  have  to  take  chances  on  being  carted  away  by 
the  ash-man;  but  she  must  be  near  the  "golden  statue"  and  the 
striking  clock,  so  as  to  keep  her  tryst  at  the  proper  hour. 

Chinatown  sleeps  late.  It  loves  the  night  and  enjoys  the  dark 
hours,  and  daybreak  finds  few  abroad  in  the  streets.  Ah  Foon 
found  a  barrel  that  would  do — it  contained  only  a  little  dry  rub- 
bish.    Hastily  emptying  this  into  the  street,  she  turned  the 
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barrel  over,  crawled  beneath  it,  and  prepared  to  wait  until  the 
clock  struck  ten. 

The  city's  noises  waxed  about  her.  The  first  cable  cars,  fe^e 
and  far  between,  rattled  past.  .Then  came  horses  stru^glin^ 
for  a  footinfiT  up  the  steep  and  slippery  streets,  their  iron-sbod 
hoofs  making  music  on  the  cobblestones.  Then  she  smelled 
fresh  vegetables  and  her  barrel  shivered  and  trembled  as  it  was 
jostled  by  the  heavy  basket  of  a  passing"  vegetable  vendor.  Tlie 
noises  became  more  confused.  Foon  was  very  cramped  and  very 
tired.  She  thought  she  would  sleep  a  little.  She  was  roused 
by  what  seemed  an  earthquake.  She  clutched  at  the  inside  of 
the  barrel ;  it  righted  itself — it  was  only  an  idle  boy  who  had 
kicked  it  in  passing. 

The  big  clock  struck  nine.  By  this  time  her  father  and 
mother  had  missed  her  and  the  chase  was  on.  Foon's  heart 
beat  high.  If  only  she  were  able  to  meet  Lon  Stek  at  ten,  she 
had  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  all  would  be  well.  Half- 
past  nine — still  no  ash-man  I  How  she  blessed  that  man  for 
being  late  I  As  the  clock  struck  ten  a  man  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  was  startled  to  see  a  barrel  on  the  sidewalk  reel 
and  tip  and  a  Chinese  <?irl  crawl  out  on  hands  and  knees.  She 
gave  herself  a  hurried  brush  or  two,  patted  her  hair  and  ran  off 
through  the  square  with  a  red  bundle.  The  man  looked  after 
her  idly,  but  one  is  never  surprised  in  Chinatown,  and  to  this 
Irishman  she  was  only  '*one  o'  them  chinks." 

The  square  was  full  of  tramps  sunning  themselves  on  long 
benches.  There  was  not  a  Chinaman  in  sight.  The  windows 
of  Chinatown  looked  down  on  the  square,  but  the  denizens 
themselves  leave  the  walks  and  shrubbery  to  the  specimens  of 
decayed  Caucasian  manhood  which  gather  there.  Around  the 
**  golden  statue  "  Ah  Foon  sped,  and  there,  od  the  other  side, 
was  Lon  Sook  waiting.  Silently  he  took  her  hand  and  together 
they  raced  across  the  grass  while  a  policeman  waved  his  club, 
and  shouted  **  Hi  there,"  behind  them.  One  of  the  dusty  hacks 
of  the  waiting  line  had  an  open  door,  and  the  driver  had  folded 
the  blankets  from  his  horses  and  was  preparing  to  sit  down  on 
them  on  his  high  perch.  Lon  Sook  pushed  Foon  into  this  car- 
riage and  the  horses  galloped  down  the  street.  Ah  Foon  had 
the  most  delightful  sense  that  something  was  happening — some- 
thing of  which  she  was  the  center.  No  American  girl  reclining 
on  cushions  of  pale  corduroy  ever  enjoyed  more  vividly  the  sen- 
sation of  an  elopement  or  of  a  bride  starting  on  her  wedding 
journey. 

Ah  Foon  did  not  know  where  she  was  going.  She  only  knew 
that  Lon  Sook  declared  in  Chinese  that  she  was  eighteen  years 
old  and  that  she  nodded  her  head  vigorously,  since  it  was  almost 
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true,  and  the  fact  that  Lon  Sook  said  so  made  it  true  to  her 
loyal  little  soul.  Then  a  man  wrote  things  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  handed  it  to  the  interpreter  who  went  with  them  through 
long,  damp,  stone  halls.  The  next  thing  Poon  knew  she  was 
standing  with  Lon  Sook  before  a  man  who  asked  them  a  few 
questions,  and  then  smiled  indulgently  at  them,  remarking  to 
another  man  who  sat  at  a  table  below  his  desk,  '^  Mighty  pretty 
Chinese  girl — I'd  enough  sight  rather  kiss  her  than  most  of  the 
American  ones  that  blow  in."  Then  Foon  and  Sook  made  their 
way  through  the  halls  to  the  carriage  again  and  were  rattled 
and  jolted  down  to  the  ferry  where  they  took  a  boat  and  were 
oflf  for  the  fruit  ranch  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  There  were 
no  tears  and  there  were  no  kisses,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  love  about  it,  but  Foon  and  Sook  belonged  to  a  race  which 
understands  without  overmuch  speaking. 

Meanwhile,  Chinatown  was  boiling  and  bubbling  with  the 
news  of  Foon's  disappearance.  Ah  Sum  and  her  husband  had 
slept  late,  for  they  had  not  received  the  message,  but  they  ex- 
pected Quong  Chong  by  the  afternoon  train,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
Ah  Sum  went  to  call  her  daughters,  for  Foon  must  be  decked 
for  her  bridegroom.  Ah  Sum  roused  the  still  sleeping  Tai  and 
inquired  crossly  where  her  sister  was. 

*'  Where  is  Foon  ?  "  she  cried,  shaking  the  little  girl. 

"  She  went  out  late  last  night,"  said  the  truthful  Tai.  "I 
have  not  seen  her  since." 

Such  a  jabbering  and  chattering  as  ensued  in  the  outer  room  ! 
The  parents  lost  their  heads  completely.  Ah  Foon  gone  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  not  returned  I  She  had,  of  course, 
been  abducted  by  some  highbinder.  Why,  ah  why,  had  they 
not  guarded  their  treasure  more  carefully  ?  Now  she  had  been 
stolen,  and  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  purchaser  appeared  ? 
He  would  demand  the  girl  or  his  money  back.  Alas,  some  of 
the  money  had  been  spent  for  clothes  and  the  rest  had  been  lost 
at  dominoes  a.nd /an  tan.  Ah  Sum  tore  her  thin  hair  in  her 
anguish,  and  her  cries  ascended  to  heaven. 

Such  a  thing  as  an  elopement  never  entered  their  heads.  There 
is  no  word  for  it  in  Chinese,  for  a  girl  with  sufficient  independ- 
ence to  run  away  willingly  with  a  man  was  never  born  south  of 
the  Great  Wall.  Women  have  been  abducted,  kidnapped,  stolen, 
thousands  of  times— but  eloped,  never  I  Before  eleven  o'clock, 
Ah  Sum  had  visited  the  house  of  every  friend  she  had  in  China- 
town. Her  old  face  was  tear-stained  where  the  bitter  drops  had 
coursed  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks.  She  even  went  to  the  Mis- 
sion. Miss  Cameron  might  have  heard  that  they  were  going  to 
sell  Foon  and  might  have  taken  her ;  but  Miss  Cameron  sue- 
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ceeded  in  persuading  the  old  woman  that  she  knew  nothing:  of 
the  missins:  gvrl. 

Quon^  Chong:  arrived,  graj  hairs,  fallen-in  cheeks,  wrinldes 
and  all.    He  was  'deeply  disappointed,  of  course,  and  he  g-azed 
disconsolately  at  the  presents  he  had  brought  for  his  bride — 
beautifully  carved  gold  bracelets  and  rings,  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus.  Then  he  demanded  his  twelve  hundred  dollars.    Ah  Sum 
tore  out  some  of  the  few  hairs  that  remained  to  her  and  ex- 
plained that  the  money  was  gone.    Quong  Chong  was  furious — 
he  talked  of  arrest.    Ah  Sum  was  very  polite.    She  called  'Fai 
— sweet  twelve-year-old  Tai,  who  was  beautifully  dressed,  with 
her  black  hair  coiled  coquettishly  over  one  ear  and  caught  in   a 
gilded  bird-cage. 

*^  This  is  our  other  daughter,  Tai,'*  said  Ah  Sum,  grinninic 
horribly.  **  She  is  much  prettier  than  Poon.  If  you  will  wait 
five  years  you  may  have  her  at  the  same  price.  Meanwhile/' 
she  added  hurriedly,  *'we  will  pay  you  interest  on  your  money.*' 

Chong  looked  at  Tai. 

*'  I  will  wait,"  he  said  simply. 

Tai  went  back  to  play  at  dominoes  with  apricot  pits  for  chips. 

Two  years  passed,  and  Ah  Sum  had  never  heard  of  Ah  Foon. 
They  had  searched  for  her  in  every  California  city,  but  they 
had  never  found  a  trace  of  her.  They  had  been  told  that  Lon 
Sook  had  broken  his  engagement  at  the  theater  because 
he  had  a  better  offer  from  New  York — so  he  had  said.  No  one 
ever  thought  of  putting  the  two  disappearances  together.  The 
fruit  ranch  was  far  from  any  Chinese  settlement,  and  news  of 
Lon  Sook's  pretty  wife  never  traveled  beyond  its  boundaries. 
Ah  Tai,  perhaps,  might  have  given  a  clue,  but  Ah  Tai, 
though  but  a  child,  was  loyally  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
a  sister  who  had  been  kind  to  her.  The  It  chee  nuts  had  arrived 
within  the  week,  but  they  had  been  conveyed  secretly  to  Ah 
Tai  by  the  Bible  woman  who  came  to  read  to  the  little-foot 
woman  on  the  floor  below.  Quite  often  little  gifts  reached  Ah 
Tai,  but  they  always  came  through  Miss  Cameron  of  the  Mis- 
sion ;  and  Ah  Sum,  more  devoted  to  gambling  than  ever,  knew 
nothing  about  them. 

Ah  Tai  was  now  fourteen  and  growing  womanly.  Quong 
Chong  did  not  find  himself  younger  as  the  years  wore  on,  and 
he  was  becoming  impatient.  He  made  the  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  see  Ah  Sum  and  to  urge  his  claim — ^he  was  tired  of 
waiting  for  his  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Ah  Sum  recognized 
the  justice  of  his  demand.  It  was  hard  to  be  obliged  to  give 
two  daughters  for  the  price  of  one — it  was  harder  still  to  let 
Ah  Tai  go  at  fourteen,  when  the  next  three  years  would  have 
ripened  her  beauty  and  enhanced  her  value.     Ah  Sum  regarded 
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Sfirls  as  a  farmer's  wife  counts  chickens — they  increase  greatly 
in  value  if  you  let  them  s:et  a  little  big^srer. 

But  toothless  Quons:  Chons:  could  not  wait.  At  his  age  every 
month  is  important.  He  would  give  Ah  Sum  a  month  to  get 
Ah  Tai  ready,  and  not  a  minute  longer.  Remembering  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Ah  Foon,  as  well  as  to  guard 
against  surprises,  Ah  Sum  put  Tai  under  surveillance,  confining 
her  in  the  third  floor  of  a  gambling  house  up  a  barricaded  stair- 
way.   She  would  never  be  alone  there  night  or  day. 

The  change  was  accomplished  not  a  day  too  soon.  Tai  had 
not  been  to  school  for  a  week,  and  Miss  Cameron  felt  sure  that 
something  was  wrong.  Tai  did  not  know  that  she  had  been 
promised  to  Quong  Chong,  but  Miss  Cameron  knew  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  and  she  thought  it  probable  that  Ah  Sum  had 
promised  her  younger  daughter  to  avoid  making  restitution  of 
the  money.  Lately  Ah  Tai  had  complained  of  beatings  from 
her  mother,  and  Miss  Cameron  thought  the  time  ripe  for  a 
rescue. 

Ah  Tai's  absence  from  the  school  for  a  week  alarmed  the  young 
missionary.  Something  surely  had  happened,  for  Ah  Tai  was 
faithful  and  punctual  and,  besides,  there  was  a  letter  waiting  for 
her  from  Ah  Foon.  One  day  the  missionary  and  two  police 
officers,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children,  swooped  down  upon  the  lodgings  of  Ah 
Sum.  The  door  stood  open,  and  Ah  Sum  smilingly  invited 
them  to  search.  They  looked  everywhere — it  was  no  use — the 
child  was  gone.  They  questioned  Ah  Sum.  She  smiled  blandly 
and  in  a  most  innocent  way  replied  that  she  did  not  know  where 
Tai  was.     She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

^'Ah  Foon  disappeared,  now  Ah  Tai  disappears  also.  Tou 
perhaps  know  where  Foon  is?"— this  with  a  little  leer — 
"Well,  Tai  is  gone  perhaps  to  the  same  place,  maybe,  who 
knows  ?  " 

Miss  Cameron  contrasted  Ah  Sum's  complacent  attitude  with 
her  distress  of  two  years  before — and  she  knew  that  the  mother 
had  put  the  little  one  safely  away. 

"  It's  no  use,"  she  said  to  her  two  escorts.  **  Shell  never  tell 
us  where  Tai  is.  They've  hidden  her  somewhere — I'm  afraid 
I've  waited  too  long." 

Many  underground  wires  led  to  the  Mission.  Men  who  owe 
their  wives  to  Miss  Cameron  are  grateful ;  and  whatever  faults 
the  Oriental  may  have,  ingratitude  is  not  usually  one  of  them. 
It  was  not  many  days  before  Miss  Cameron  knew  that  Ah  Tai 
was  in  the  gambling  house  ;  but  the  heavy  doors  of  the  stair- 
case were  a  problem.    The  gambling  club  was  regularly  incor- 
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porated,  and  the  law  was  powerless  to  disturb  its  pleasant  little 
eveninij^s. 

A  raid  at  ni£:ht  was  out  of  the  question — then  there  would 
be  electric  lie:hts  and  look-outs,  and  no  one  but  a  member  mi^ht 
pass  up  the  stairs.  Miss  Cameron  was  sometimes  sarcastic 
about  American  laws — Chinese  gold  seemed  so  much  more 
I>otent.  Her  attorney  advising:  her  that  there  was  nothing:  to 
be  done — nothing  legal  at  any  rate — Miss  Cameron  was  thrown 
back  on  the  only  advisor  who  had  never  failed  her.  With  all 
her  keen  Scotch  wit  and  her  sharp  Scotch  tongue  and  her  laugh- 
ing, shrewd,  gray  eyes,  Miss  Cameron  was  a  devotee.  Hour 
after  hour  she  spent  upon  her  knees,  talking  over  her  difficulties 
with  her  God.  Her  friends  in  the  world,  and  they  were  many, 
could  not  understand  this  phase  of  her  character ;  her  friends 
in  religion  were  sometimes  nonplussed  at  the  sharp  criticisms 
she  gave  vent  to — she  was  certainly  an  unusual  combination. 

So  Miss  Cameron  prayed  about  it — she  prayed  that  the  iron 
doors  might  open — she  prayed  that  she  might  rescue  the  body 
so  as  to  get  at  the  soul  of  Ah  Tai.  Rising  from  her  knees,  she 
went  at  once  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the  Children's 
Society. 

*'  Send  Mr.  Kane  up,  please,*'  she  said,  '*  I  have  news  that 
will  interest  him." 

Mr.  Kane  came  a  few  cars  afterward,  and  Miss  Cameron  told 
him  that  Tai  was  in  the  gambling  house,  but  that  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  reaching  her.  Mr.  Kane  knew  all  about  the 
iron  door  and  he  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
trial.    Still,  it  was  an  empty  afternoon  and  he  was  willing  to  go. 

**It  might  just  happen  to  be  open,"  said  Miss  Cameron  wist- 
fully. 

*'Not  very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Kane,  smiling  indulgently,  in 
a  superior,  masculine  way. 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  on  their  way  to  Waverly  Place.  It 
was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  the  quietest  hour  in  the 
Quarter  when  they  turned  in  at  the  door  of  the  Hongkong  Club, 
Limited,  and  paused  half  way  up  the  stairs  at  the  heavy  iron 
door.  Not  a  sound  from  above  could  penetrate  beyond  that 
barrier.  Ah  Tai  might  scream  her  heart  out  and  no  one  be  any 
the  wiser.  The  intruders  pressed  into  a  cobwebby  corner  of  the 
stairs  and  waited.  Miss  Cameron's  firm  lips  were  closed  and 
her  gray  eyes  were  steady.  No  one  would  have  suspected  that 
she  was  sending  up  a  fervent  petition.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
her  that  her  insistent  pleading  must  make  her  a  nuisance  in 
heaven.  She  said  to  herself  that  she  was  becoming  a  perfect 
tease  ;  but  she  was  convinced  that  those  who  believe  have  their 
prayers  answered — if  it  be  good  for  them — and  how  could  it  fail 
to  be  good  to  save  the  soul  of  Ah  Tai  ? 

Just  then  the  iron  door  swung  slowly  open.  Someone  had 
unfastened  it  from  inside  and  if  Miss  Cameron  and  her  escort  had 
been  on  the  other  side,  they  would  have  been  neatly  imprisoned 
behind  the  door  as  it  swung  open.  In  the  open  space  stood  an 
old  man.  He  was  carrying  a  chubby  baby  boy  and  he  was  de- 
scending very  carefully,  for  the  child  was  fat  and  heavy.     For 
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a  moment  he  did  not  see  the  intruders,  then  he  shouted  in 
Chinese : 

"The  officer  and  teacher  are  coming." 

There  was  a  confusion  of  noises  on  the  floor  above.  Dominoes 
were  thrown  to  the  floor,  stools  were  knocked  over  and  when 
Miss  Cameron  and  Mr.  Kane  reached  the  top  floor  there  was  a 
mtxed-up-lookin£:  room  and  some  innocent-looking  heathen  who 
tried  to  behave  as  though  they  had  been  having  a  quiet  smoke 
and  had  not  been  interrupted  at  the  very  apex  of  an  exciting  and 
interesting  game. 

Miss  Cameron  explained  breathlessly  that  she  was  looking  for 
children  to  attend  the  Mission  school  and  inquired  if  any  fami- 
lies lived  there. 

''  No,  no  families, '^  answered  one  of  the  men  blandly. 

Around  the  main  apartment  were  several  closed  doors  and 
Miss  Cameron  asked  if  she  might  enter.  The  Chinaman  who 
acted  as  spokesman  frowned  and  shook  his  head.  Miss  Cam- 
eron raised  her  clear  voice — the  partitions  were  thin. 

"Ah  Tai,  Ah  Tai,"  she  said,  ^*  Your  teacher  is  here.  Where 
are  you?" 

A  small  voice  behind  one  of  the  doors  said  "Her "  and 

then  the  sound  was  cut  off  by  a  hand  hurriedly  placed  over  a 
mouth. 

But  the  visitors  had  heard.  Mr.  Kane  placed  a  burly  shoulder 
against  the  door. 

"I'll  break  it  down  unless  you  open  it,"  he  said.  "  Don't  you 
try  to  bluff  me." 

The  door  was  slowly  opened  and  there  was  Ah  Tai.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  table,  tailor  fashion,  and  a  domino  game  had  evi- 
dently been  in  progress  about  her.  She  had  been  rolling  and 
lighting  cigarettes  for  the  players  when  the  warning  cry  was 
heard  and  they  had  carried  her,  table  and  all,  into  the  inner 
room.  She  had  slipped  off  her  shoes  and  was  now  trying  to 
encase  her  little  bare  feet  in  her  embroidered  slippers. 

There  was  no  parleying.  Possession  was  to  be  nine  points, 
as  usual,  and  Mr.  Kane  picked  the  child  up  and  ran  down  stairs. 
Miss  Cameron  running  behind  them.  On  the  stairs  they  met 
Ah  Sum,  and  she  went  tearing  after  them  up  Stockton  street, 
through  the  rain,  followed  by  a  motley  crowd  which  collected 
in  the  street  at  sound  of  Ah  Sum's  lamentations.  Their  only 
reward  was  one  of  Ah  Tai's  slippers  which  dropped  off  during 
the  chase. 

Of  course  they  tried  to  get  her  back ;  but  there  were  tell- 
tale bruises  and  marks  of  beatings,  and  Ah  Tai  went  from  her 
parents'  control  to  that  of  the  Children's  Society,  and  through 
it  to  Miss  Cameron,  who  is  a  sort  of  godmother  to  half  the 
Chinese  girls  in  California. 

Ah  Tai  spends  her  school  days  in  the  Mission;  but  her  vaca- 
tions are  passed  on  a  fruit  ranch  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
On  her  embroidered  saAm  she  wears  a  chatelaine  and  gold 
watch,  which  may  be  incongruous,  but  which,  since  it  is  their 
joint  gift,  speaks  eloquently  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
of  Ah  Foon  and  Lon  Sook. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE    CAMINO    REAL. 

HERB  are  many  tokens  that  the  time  has  at  last 
come  when  we  can  reconstruct  the  Camino  Real — or 
at  least  the  three-fifths  of  it  lying  under  the  accepted 
boundaries  of  Southern  California.  If  it  is  undertaken 
with  the  rifi^ht  spirit,  in  the  ris^ht  way,  and  with  the 
proper  combination  of  historic  accuracy  and  **  business  " 
competency,  this  fine  ideal  can  now  be  realized.  These 
are  the  conditions  precedent ;  the  undertaking  is  an 
enormous  one  ;  but  '*  Some  things  can  be  done  as  well 

as  others  " if  only  they  be  done  right.     The  complete 

Camino  Real  would  be  about  500  miles  long.  If  it  is  to  be  re- 
habilitated, it  must  be  emphatically  a  Grood  Road.  There  are 
not  today  so  many  miles  of  Good  Road  in  California.  These 
two  basic  facts  are  enough  to  show  to  any  thoughtful  person 
that  if  we  are  to  more  than  double  our  mileage  of  good  roads* 
it  must  be  by  allying  sentiment  with  **  horse  sense."  The 
Camino  Real  must  be  such  a  highway  that  Col.  Pope  will  say 
'*  GoodI "  when  he  sees  it.  It  must  be  no  fake  in  history.  If  it 
pretends  to  summon  the  sentiment  of  the  historic  highway,  it 
must  follow  it.  We  cannot  afford  in  California  to  call  never  so 
good  a  road  the  Camino  Real,  if  it  goes  nowhere  near  the  his- 
toric line.  It  always  pays  to  be  honest ;  and  in  this  case  it 
doesn't  ''pay  ''  not  to  be.  The  Franciscan  pioneers  picked  out 
the  best  through  road  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco  as  un- 
erringly as  they  selected  the  garden  spots  of  California  for  their 
Missions.  There  is  nothing  original  in  saying  that  every  great 
highway  and  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  surveyed  by  the 
Buffalo  and  the  Indian.  Senator  Tom  Benton  said  it,  half 
a  century  ago  ;  and  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  highways  ever 
printed  anywhere  is  today  serially  emphasizing  it  in  16  volumes. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  Camino  Real  can  be  rehabilitated  is 
by  dealing  honestly  with  the  historic  interest  which  attaches  to 
that  romantic  trail  from  Mission  to  Mission  of  that  marvelous 
chain  of  500  miles  of  establishments  the  Franciscan  pioneers 
built  in  the  wilderness  a  century  ago ;  and  as  honestly  with  the 
modern  sentiment  that  even  a  historic  road  ought  to  be  ''good 
sledding."  With  that  two-fold  care,  the  Camino  Real  can  be 
made  the  most  popular  and  the  most  important  utility  in  which 
any  section  of  California  has  ever  joined. 

The  organized  historical  movement  which  originated  in  this 
city,  and  has  here  been  developed  by  patient,  consistent  and 
competent  prosecution  for  upward  of  ten  years,  is  at  last  rii>en- 
ing  its  logical  fruit.  It  has  reached  such  proportions — both  in 
volume  and  in  solidity — that  it  should  be  adopted,  adapted  and 
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applied  to  a  larger  public  utility.  It  has  not  only  laid  the  founda- 
tions substantially  and  well ;  it  has  created  and  crystallized 
public  feeling  to  such  a  degree  that  the  superstructure  is  now 
not  only  possible  but  in  demand. 

The  beginning  of  organized  effort  in  these  lines  was  made 
upward  of  ten  years  ago  by  Miss  Tessa  L.  Kelso,  then  City 
Librarian.  She  founded  a  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Missions  ;  interested  a  goodly  corps  of  well-known  and  zealous 
workers,  and  did  very  effective  pioneering  by  conducting  the  first 
excursions  to  the  Missions,  making  a  historically  valuable  collec- 
tion of  lantern  slides,  and,  in  general,  awakening  sentiment  to 
the  critical  need  of  protective  work.  Her  departure  from  this 
city  arrested  the  movement  only  temporarily  ;  the  "good-will" 
and  the  material  assets  of  that  society  being  bequeathed  to  an 
organization  of  wider  scope  incorporated  to  carry  the  work 
forward. 

Almost  contemporaneous  with  Miss  Kelso's  pioneering,  born 
of  it  and  inseparable  from  it,  came  Miss  Anna  B.  Picher*s  long, 
patient  and  almost  personal  crusade  for  the  Camino  Real — a 
logical  outcome,  and  indivisible  part,  of  the  Landmarks  move- 
ment. It  was  Miss  Picher's  splendid  share  in  the  great  general 
'  plan  for  the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  historic  land- 

marks of  California.     It  needs  not  to  recall  the  really  heroic 
campaign  of  that  devoted  woman — how  unselfishly,  how  gently, 
^  but  how  unswervably,  she  kept  her  quiet  way,  nor  how  finely 

^  she  succeeded,  .at  last,  in  bringing  the  better  portion  of  the 

'  public  to  support  her  ideal. 

'  Eight  years  ago,  the  Landmarks  Club  was  organized  as  a 

i  medium  for  the  forwarding  of  all  such  work,  responsibly,  effec- 

:  tively,  and  with  that  historic  accuracy  which  all  such  enter- 

^  prises  demand.     It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 

to  secure  "  the  immediate  preservation,  from  decay  and  vandal- 
^  ism,  of  the  venerable  Missions  of  Southern  California  ;  the  safe- 

^  guard  and  conservation  of  any  other  historic  monuments,  relics 

t  or  landmarks  in  this  section  ;  and  a  general  promotion  of  proper 

g  care  of  all  such  matters." 

^  The  Old  Missions  are  as  a  class  by  far  the  most  important 

historic  remains   in  California ;  and  to  their  conservation  the 
'  Landmarks  Club  has  bent  its  chief  energies.    How  large  the 

i  contract  is,  is  perhaps  best  inferred  from  the  fact  that  seven  of 

e  the  nine  Missions  in  Southern  California  were  going  fast  to 

1;  decay ;  and  that  one  building  at  one  of  them  could  not  be  re- 

placed to  day  for  $100,000. 
But  the  greater  the  task,  the  more  need  to  perform  it.     The 
^  Landmarks  Club  has  awakened,  organized  and  expanded  public 

1  interest  by  many  illustrated  lectures  throughout  Southern  Cali- 

fornia ;   by  personal   appeal ;  and  by  the  regular  publication, 
J  every  month  for  nearly  eight  years,  of  Landmarks  literature. 

It  has   gathered  its  membership    from   every  country  of  the 
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civilized  world  and  from  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  has 
aroused  the  women's  clubs  not  only  of  this  State,  but  of  the 
country— and  at  the  National  Federation  held  in  this  city  in 
May,  1902,  the  Landmarks  Club  presented  to  that  body  the 
Mission  work  and  the  Camino  Real,  awakening  an  enthusiasm 
which  is  still  operative.  Furthermore,  similar  clubs,  directly 
inspired  by,  and  modeled  after,  the  Landmarks  Club,  have  since 
been  formed  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wisconsin — and 
at  last,  this  year,  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Club  now  holds  long  leases  on  the  Missions  of  San  Fer- 
nando, San  Juan  Capistrano  and  Pala  ;  has  made  more  repairs 
at  each  than  were  ever  before  or  elsewhere  given  all  the  Mis- 
sions in  the  State ;  has  also  done  important  work  at  the  Mis- 
sions of  San  Diego  and  San  Luis  Rey.  Without  resorting  to 
questionable  methods  of  raising  money,  it  has  already  expended 
over  $7,000  in  protective  repairs.  For  one  item,  it  has  reroofed 
more  than  60,000  square  feet  of  Mission  buildings.  Had  not 
this  work  been  undertaken  when  it  was,  and  prosecuted  as  it  has 
been,  the  Missions  of  San  Fernando,  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
Pala  and  San  Diego  would  be  today  hopeless  ruins.  Besides 
this,  the  Club  has  made  successful  campaigns  to  save  the  his- 
toric street-names  of  this  city  ;  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of 
the  Plaza  by  a  public  market ;  and  (within  a  few  days)  to  pre- 
serve the  old  frescoes  on  the  Plaza  church. 

The  Camino  Real  was  the  *'  King's  Highway  "  from  Mission 
to  Mission.  It  had  neither  existence,  nor  reason  to  exist,  save 
as  road  to  the  great  establishments  between  which  it  ran.  It  was 
a  rude  trail.  Its  sole  interest — whether  to  history  or  to  the  tour- 
ist— lies  in  its  relation  to  the  Missions.  The  fact  that  these 
buildings  are  now  being  preserved  is  the  best  reason,  as  well  as 
the  only  practical  one,  for  a  rehabilitation  of  th^  road. 

Interest  in  the  Missions  and  their  highway  has  been  culti- 
vated till  it  is  now  general  and  vital.  The  wide-spread  and 
fast-growing  Good  Roads  propaganda  can  easily  be  allied.  The 
bicycle  and  automobile  interests  are  powerful  and  can  be  en- 
listed. The  enormous  accession  of  tourist  travel — all  very  much 
in  want  of  amusement,  and  all  finding  too  little  organized 
amusement  now  provided  in  Southern  California — would  make 
in  this  the  most  famous  coaching  road  in  America.  The 
women's  clubs,  the  farmers,  and  many  other  interests,  can  be 
rallied  to  this  work  for  considerations  sentimental,  practical, 
patriotic. 

Believing  that  it  is  time  to  regard  the  Camino  Real  no  longer 
as  a  dream  but  as  a  practical  matter  to  be  worked  out,  and  with 
its  foundation  already  laid,  steps  have  been  taken  to  initiate  it 
under  such  auspices  as  will  secure  its  success.  The  foremost 
commercial,  historical  and  technical  bodies  have  been  enlisted. 
If  the  building  of  this  historic  road  as  a  modern  highway  shall 
be  attempted  at  all — as  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  be — it 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  such  business  men  as  will  assure 
its  being  a  Good  Road  ;  under  the  direction  of  such  scholars  as 
will  guarantee  that  it  is  truly  a  Camino  Real ;  and  with  the 
allied  interests  of  so  many  kinds  that  now  can,  now  ought  to, 
and  will  now  be  glad  to,  make  it  a  magnificent  success. 
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WN  American  history  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
J[  extraordinary  instance  of  moral  triumph  by  Man 
over  the  Machine — if  indeed  there  be  a  fairly 
comparable  case — than  that  of  Roosevelt  in  the  matter  of 
Cuba.  A  year  ago  he  was  the  one  Voice  Official  for 
Honor.  Congress  was — well,  it  was  Congress.  The  billion- 
aire States  whose  gout  twinged  at  mere  thought  of  the 
Cuban  baby^s  bare  foot  in  the  same  room,  were  united 
against  the  fulfilment  of  our  pledge  ;  the  States  which  had  no 
compunction  of  corns  upon  their  southerly  toe  were  indifferent 
and  inorganic,  so  far  as  concerns  national  ethics  ;  and  the  large, 
noisy  and  powerful  correlation  of  Interest  was  in  the  saddle 
against  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The  President  was  the  only  au- 
thoritative voice  speaking  for  national  decency.  But  he  spoke. 
And  he  insisted. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  since  it  was  prophesied  in 
these  very  pages  that  Congress,  in  disregarding  this  injunction 
as  to  our  duty,  was  making  a  mistake.  ^'  The  Legislative 
Dogberries,"  it  was  then  said,  **have  not  quite  read  the  dips 
and  angles  of  Roosevelt's  jaw,  nor  taken  the  pulse  of  that  Re- 
formed Dutch  blood.  He  will  wear  them  out.  They  hold  over  him 
numerically ;  but  he  has  the  same  advantage  over  them  that 
the  Washington  monument  has  over  a  congress  of  weather- 
cocks. He  knows  where  he  is,  what  should  be  done,  and  how  to 
do  it.  .  •  .  They  can  bother  him,  they  can  disgrace  them- 
selves and  the  country  ;  but  they  cannot  change  a  principle." 

Behold  what  things  a  year  has  brought  forth  I  The  Presi- 
dent's admonition  as  to  our  public  honor  may  have  been  lost  on 
the  politicians,  but  it  found  the  American  people.  The  paunchy 
Beggars  on  Horseback  of  a  year  ago  are  dismounted,  and  fain 
to  walk  humbly  at  the  tail  of  the  procession.  Qongress  has 
Heard  Something  Drop.  Even  the  materialists  of  California, 
though  they  make  a  wry  face,  have  yielded  to  the  thing  that 
was  inevitable,  just  so  soon  as  an  authorized  American  spoke 
straight  to  the  American  conscience. 

The  keeping  of  our  word  to  Cuba  is  not  a  triumph  only,  but  a 
.esson     It  means  that  careless  as  we  are,  busy  as  we  are,  **  delud- 
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hertdr  with  our  Success  as  wc  seem  to  be, the  public  scntimeiit  of 
America  responds  safelj  when  the  ri^rht  man  questions  it  ariirht 
There  are  impossible  people  who  complain  that  tbe  treMtj  with 
Cuba  is  after  aU  only  a  doll,  with  the  saw-dnst  lealciii^.    Maybe 
so.  But  to  secure  even  this  plaything  is  one  of  the  finest  ^ct<Mies 
recorded  in  the  history  of  this  republic ;  and  only  tlie  aLrmchair 
critic  can  think  to  blame,  for  lack  of  omnipotence,  the  man  who 
hath  wroucrht  thus  much  miracle.     Meantime,  in  tliis   critical 
year,  Cuba  has  gone  ahead  magnificently  in  self-croTremment. 
It  has  justified  the  expectations  of  its  warmest  friends — and  fiar 
more  rosy  expectations  than  the  Lion  ever  entertained.     Noth- 
ing can  increase  a  moral  obligation  ;  but  this,  at  least,  does  not 
lessen  ours.    With  the  class  of  persons  who  still  maintain  tliat 
**  we  do  not  owe  Cuba  anything,"  it  is  no  longer,  thank  Heaven, 
necessary  to  be  concerned.     The  American  people  have  decided 
that  whatever  we  may  owe,  or  may  not  owe,  anyone   else,  wc 
owe  Something  to  Ourselves.     Including  the  fulfilment  of  our 
word  of  honor.     And  not  only  for  our  little  day,  but  for  all  the 
days  to  come,  after  history  shall  have  held  its  Crowner's  Quest 
upon  us ;  when  our  passions  shall  be  dumb  clay,  our  urgent 
pockets  dissipated,  the  confident  voice  of  us  forgotten  of  tlie 
very  echoes  that  crowed  us  back ;  when  there  is  none  to  speak 
for  us  but  our  very  acts  in  all  their  proper  coldness — ^then,  men 
will  say  *'  See  how  easy  it  still  was  for  one  Man  to  lead  his 
people  Right,  when  a  million  tried  to  lead  them  wrong.'* 

AHD  HOW  '*  ^  appeal  to  you  to  protect  these  mighty  trees,  these 

8AVBTHB  wonderful  monuments  of  beauty."    So  said  the  Presi- 

BiG  TKBBs.     ^gjj^  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  last  year  the  giant 

Redwoods.     It  is  now  in  order  for  us  to  api>eal  to  him — and  to 

every  other  fit  American — ^to  help  us  protect  them. 

The  Big  Tree  is  the  biggest  growing  thing  on  earth.  It  is 
the  oldest  living  thing  on  earth.  Its  veterans  were  tall  trees 
when  Christ  came  to  teach  people  to  Care  for  things.  There  is 
only  one  place  on  the  globe  where  it  grows,  and  that  is  Cali- 
fornia. It  exists  here  in  ten  isolated  groves.  Only  one  of  the 
important  groves  is  adequately  protected  from  vandals.  The 
rest  are  more  or  less  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sort  of 
people  who  would  knock  down  the  Washington  monument  and 
Bunker  Hill  to  sell  the  stones  for  pig-pens,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  getting  into  jail.  Forty  mills  are  now  butchering  the 
Big  Trees  into  shingles,  stakes,  and  other  things  equally  im- 
portant— *' skinning,"  as  Roosevelt  said  in  his  Western  tour,  *'  a 
part  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  today,  which 
should  be  saved  unspoiled  for  our  children's  children." 

California  has  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire  for  itself.  It  is 
developing  faster  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.   It  ''ought 
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to  protect  its  own  forests,"  maybe  ;  but  it  cannot  practically  do 
so — nor  should  a  truly  enligfhtened  public  sentiment  ask  it  to, 
unaided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  one  Californian  sees  the 
BifiT  Trees,  two  people  from  outside  of  California  have  that  en- 
li^rhtenment.  The  Big  Trees,  which  grow  nowhere  else  on 
earth,  are  a  world's  heritage.  If  there  is  anything  in  America 
-which  can  righteously  be  deemed  a  national  duty,  it  is  the  pre- 
servation of  these  peerless  monuments. 

Californians  are  doing  their  share  toward  the  preservation  of 
that  American  possession  which  is  greatest— if  we  reckon  at 
once  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  destroyed  and  the  possibility 
of  replacing  it.  They  have  organized  and  agitated  a  reason- 
able, self-respecting  plan  for  national  preservation  of  one  of 
the  groves — the  most  important,  that  known  as  the  Calaveras. 
Speaker  Henderson  of  the  House  smothered  this  Bill.  He  is  a 
nice  man,  but  he  never  saw  (Jod's  Big  Things.  A  new  bill  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Calaveras  Grove  is  now  prepared,  and 
will  be  presented  by  the  California  delegation.  The  President 
has  seen  the  Big  Trees.  He  comprehends,  so  far  as  the  phos- 
phorescent end  of  our  little  human  spinal  marrow  can  compre- 
hend, the  thing  it  has  taken  four  thousand  years  of  God's 
Patience  to  create.  Maybe  he  can  labor  with  the  unrecon- 
structed Eastern  Congressman,  and  convince  that  excellent,  if 
near-horizoned,  personage  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  these 
chief  est  hereditaments  of  this  most  favored  nation.  And  it  is 
time  for  every  Californian,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  seen  the 
greatest  perishable  treasure  of  his  State,  to  take  his  Pen  in  Hand 
and  beleaguer  every  public  man  he  knows  to  Bear  On,  lest 
America  be  disgraced. 

In  the  happy  days  of  childhood,  it  used  to  be  only  the  mrtn 
College  Professor  or  other  urban  person  "discovering"  anothbk 

the  country,  that  in  some  twilit  ramble  tried  to  pat  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^• 

"  Pretty  kitty  I     Kitty  I    Come,  kitty !  "—and  too  late  discovered 
that  it  Wasn't  a  Kitty  at  all.    Since  the  memory  of  man  runneth  j 

not  to  the  contrary,  it  never  before  befell  a  hunter.  \ 

But  cross-examine  his  nose  as  he  will,  the  Lion  cannot  make  i 

this  Panama  business  seem  to  smell  like  a  Kitty. 

It  need  not  be  said  in  these  pages  that  the  Lion  believes  in 
President  Roosevelt,  from  the  ground  up,  and  from  tip  to  tip — 
not  as  a  demigod,  not  as  a  Party  Savior,  but  as  one  of  the 
luckiest — or  most  Providential — Miracles  of  Manhood  that  ever 
beicll  any  nation  in  its  need.  **  Miracle  "  may  seem  to  have 
icrr".  dimensions  of  a  large  word.  It  is  intended  to  have.  If 
Mr.  Rocsjvelt  hi.:  a  halo,  it  sticks  to  his  hat  when  that  is 
doffed.  He  has  the  outward  appearance  of  being  Just  a  Man. 
But  a  Man,  in  our  politics  today,  is  more  of  a  miracle  than  the 
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Loaves  and  Fishes — which  are  no  miracle  at  all,  "when  it  comes 
to  politics,  though  a  bit  reversed ;  for  of  the  twelve  baskets- 
full  spread,  the  wonder  is  that  neither  a  crumb  nor  a.  minnow  is 
left.  In  our  public  life,  if  the  man  who  nowadays  steadfastly 
Pits  himself  for  statesmanship,  by  study,  by  concentration  and 
by  travel,  isnU  a  miracle,  the  dictionaries  will  have  to  Guess 
Again. 

Unspoiled,  unafraid,  self-confident ;  beyond  suspicion  by  any 
sane  and  outdoor  person  as  to  his  absolute  intefirri  tjr  ;  with  a 
mental  grasp  not  more  than  three  of  all  our  presidents  have 
equalled,  and  a  far  broader  preparation  than  any  one   of  them 
had  at  his  age — the  President  is  still  a  man.    And  as  he  knows 
he  makes  mistakes,  it  is  no  treason  now  and  again  to  agree  with 
him.     The  Panama  mistake — for  it  is  a  mistake,  if  there  is  a 
God  in  Israel  or  anywhere  else ;  if  history,  honor  and  fair  play 
are  not  the  composite  photograph  of  a  Jest — is  not  alone  the 
only  vital  one  thus  far ;   it  is  incomparably  surprising-.     For 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  in  the  matter  of  Cuba,  our   David 
had  laid  out  the  Huge  Lubber  of  the  Philistines  with  the  pebble 
of  American  Honor  sunk  deep  between  his  eyes. 

So  far  as  the  Lion's  limited  observation  of  history  runs,  there 
was  never  precedent  nor  parallel  for  this  Caesarian  recognition 
of  a  *' Republic"  before  it  was  delivered.  If  England  had 
recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  return  mail  after  the 
firing  on  Sumter  ;  if  We  had  recognized  the  Boer  Republic  even 
two  years  after  it  had  made  the  world's  record  for  incomparable 
resistance;  if— well,  without  "rubbing  it  in"  any  deeper,  if 
any  civilized  or  savage  nation  had  ever  before  recognized  a 
rebel  "government"  (using  that  term  for  convenience,  of  a 
Tooley-street  movement  which  Aad  no  government,  and  hasn't 
one  yet),  there  would  perhaps  not  be  much  left  to  say,  in  a 
material  age  wherein  Honor  does  mighty  well  if  it  is  ever  heard 
from  at  all.  But  no  man  ever  knew  of  the  like  before.  We 
did  not  recognize  our  own  Texas — where  more  Americans  were 
killed  by  the  Mexicans  than  Colombians  have  killed  one  another 
in  twenty  years — Q-U-I-T-E  so  precipitately.  Monroe,  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  was  the  President  who  recognized  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies,  which  had  revolted  from  Spain  ;  but  he  took 
time  to  do  it.  It  was  in  March,  1822,  that  he  recognized  the 
republics  which  by  then  had  maintained  war  with  Spain  for 
from  six  to  eleven  years  ;  and  had  proved,  as  he  said,  Spain's  in- 
ability to  subject  them. 

Whom  do  we  *' recognize"  in  Panama?  Do  you  know? 
Does  anyone  know  ?  Who  composes,  or  who  heads,  this  slide- 
for-the-plate  **republic."  A  Frenchman  is  its  representative  in 
Washington,  and  is  writing  impudent  letters  to  a  United  States 
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Senator  as  to  the  Senator's  duty.  We  know  him.  But  who  is 
its  Panameno  President  ?  Who  are  its  Congrress  ?  Who  elected 
them  ?    When  ?    What  was  the  vote  ? 

The  Irion  doesn't  know  much,  but  he  does  know  Panama.  It 
and  Colon  are  the  vermiform  appendix  of  Colombia,  in  morals 
and  in  patriotism.  They  get  their  livinj?  by  the  interoceanic 
traffic  They  are  the  Baxter  street  of  Central  America.  There 
is  not,  the  Lion  believes,  another  tawny  town  in  all  Colombia 
that  would  sell  its  Motherland.  No  other  population  has  had 
any  hand  or  voice  in  this  Declaration-of-Independence-for-What- 
There-is-in-It.  The  alleged  "Republic"  of  Panama  has 
neither  head  nor  hands  nor  feet.  All  it  has  is  its  belly.  Which 
is  its  god. 

There  are  people  as  certain  that  an  interoceanic  canal  is  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth  as  they  are  that  High  Protection  or 
Jeffersonian  Democracy  is  our  Sole  Salvation  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason — they  have  Heard  So.  So  also  has  the  Lion.  But  he 
doesn't  know  anything  really  about  either  gospel.  Either  is  too 
big  for  his  small  mind ;  and  he  would  rather  leave  both  with 
the  people  that  Know  they  Know.  When  the  canal  is  built, 
politics  will  have  as  much  to  say  as  engineers;  and  politics  at 
present  favor  the  route  where  only  about  $140,000,000  has  al- 
ready been  wasted  in  visible  failure — leagues  of  rotting  testi- 
monials that  the  Law  of  Gravitation  is  still  bigger  than  some 
people.  But  of  course  they  were  Mere  French.  When  WE 
come  along,  of  course  Gravitation  will  Cease  Continuing.  A 
mean  person  would  hope  it  may — if  only  for  the  sake  of  watch- 
ing the  face  of  the  California  Promoter  when  he  really  gets 
what  he  thought  he  wanted — and  perceives  the  whole  Oriental 
trade  (which  had  to  come  his  way)  Passing  by  on  the  Other 
Side  some  3,000  miles ;  and  observes  what  a  benefit  it  is  to  his 
Idol  to  have  New  York  brought  twice  as  near  to  the  Other  Fel- 
low as  to  him — the  Other  Fellow  being  merely  all  the  inter- 
mediate countries  which  produce  the  same  things,  but  where 
land  costs  one-fiftieth  as  much,  and  labor  one-seventh  as  much, 
as  where  the  Grentleman  has  Something  to  Sell.  But  the  Lion 
isn't  mean — at  least,  when  he  can  help  it.  It  is  always  pleas- 
anter  to  learn — or  to  see  anyone  else  learn — by  forethought  than 
by  crucial  experience.  Those  were  only  Frenchmen  whose 
locomotives,  steamers,  dredgers,  tugs,  scrapers,  rot  in  evidence 
along  the  Panama  right-of-way  to  the  tune  of  more  millions 
than  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States  dare  vote  for  sewers, 
transit,  public  schools  and  all  other  utilities  in  two  years.  Of 
course  American  water  would  run  up  hill.  Of  course  American 
machinery  never  rusts.  The  best  machinery  in  Panama's  grave- 
yard, through  which  you  can  stick  a  heretic  forefinger,  was 
American — but  the  owner  was  only  a  Frenchman.  Americans 
have  certainly  succeeded,  before  now,  where  all  else  had  failed ; 
but  if  in  20  years  from  now  American  genius  shall  have  opened 
and  maintained  the  Panama  canal  and  realized  one  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  the  Lion  will  be  glad  to  pull  his  own  teeth  at 
the  first  door-knob,  and  beg  pardon  of  the  Prophets. 

But  this  is  straying.  It  is  only  human  judgment  against  the 
Future,  which  no  man  may  safely  promise.     But  the  Past  is 
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open ;  and  in  all  of  it,  the  Lion  fails  to  find  the  earlier  case 
where  the  world's  great  model  of  self-government  said  to  an- 
other friendly  country,  atx>ut  knee-high  to  a  respective  grass- 
hopper :  *^Come,  make  a  treaty  g^iving  me  half  what  yon  have,  or 
ni  take  it  all."  Never  before  has  a  big  republic  said  to  a  little 
one — almost  as  badly  misgoverned — *'  If  you  try  to  put  do^wn,  in 
any  of  your  towns,  a  riot  that  might  Do  Me  Grood,  you  have  me 
to  fight."  Never  before  has  the  republic  **  recognized  "  a  re- 
volt before  the  mother  country  heard  of  it. 

The  Irion  loves  people  who  do  not  stutter  on  too  many  prece- 
dents when  there  is  something  vital  to  be  done.  But,  after  all, 
precedents  sometimes  have  their  uses.  Government  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time—  at  least  long  enough  for  a  consensus  of 
governments  to  have  invented  International  Law — which  is 
merely  the  application  to  peoples  of  the  most  rudimentary  and 
undisputed  equities  that  rule  as  between  man  and  man.  And 
this  Panama  business  is  flat  in  the  face  of  both..  A  ^' World 
Highway  "  sounds  good — but  it  is  poor  walking  if  it  must  be 
paved  with  the  broken  tablets  of  a  nation's  honor. 

No  man,  probably,  is  fool  enough  to  question  the  President's 
courage  ;  but  neither  is  anyone  so  much  a  fool  as  to  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  if  Panama  had  been  on  British  territory  we 
should  have  got  up  before  breakfast  to  recognize  the  toadstool 
republic  of  over-night,  and  to  forbid  England  to  land  troops  to 
put  down  her  own  riots.  Nor  would  our  warships  (with  extra 
marines)  have  been  flocking  to  the  spot  before  there  was  any 
revolution,  to  make  sure  that  England  didfCt  land  police. 

Still,  we  are  not  such  bullies  as  we  just  now  look.  We  rob 
Colombia  not  so  much  because  she's  little  and  helpless  as  because 
we  are  ignorant  of  all  these  Southern  countries,  and  have  ac- 
quired, too,  the  habit  of  despising  everyone  we  don't  know — 
particularly  if  they  are  more  brunette  than  we.  What  rights 
have  "Dagos," anyhow?  Indians,  ** Niggers,"  Filipinos,  Mexi- 
cans— if  they  were  Human  they'd  be  Bleached,  wouldn't  they  ? 
This  may  be  a  **  natural "  notion — but  it  is  a  blunder.  And  on 
the  Isthmus  it  has  its  funny  feature.  The  Colombians  else- 
where are  mostly  Spanish  and  Indian  blends  ;  conservative, 
quiet,  staunch,  and  patriotic.  The  Panamenos  (except  foreign 
adventurers)  are  colored  by  way  of  Africa — octoroons,  quad- 
roons, and  on  up  to  Erebus — more  imitative,  less  moral,  and 
easier  to  buy  their  Country  from.  They  may  be  handy  to  De- 
liver the  Goods;  but  the  whole  South  would  have  a  harder 
swallow  than  Booker  Washington  if  the  Panameno  govern- 
ment was  entertained  in  the  White  House. 

If  no  one  else  on  earth  cares  to  protest  against  the  forgetting 
of  fair  play  and  against  our  recognition  of  a  Graft  Republic, 
the  Lion  is  content  to  be  one.  And  if  none  of  the  entitled  and 
habituate  can  put  up  a  petition  in  this  behalf  to  whatever  Gods 
may  be,  this  unaccustomed  beast  will  make  some  stagger 
to  Pray  that  either  the  Man  he  believes  in  may  See  Better,  or 
that  the  public  sentiment  he  has  led  so  nobly  and  so  far  may 
now  take  its  turn  at  the  nose-rope  and  fetch  him  where  he  Be- 
longs.    For  he  is  one  who  Belongs  on  the  side  of  Right. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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Tried  by  every  test  which  I  have  skill  to 
<?'  apply^  The  Land  oj  Litth  Rain  is  one  of  the 
relatively  few  books  that  really  count — that 
justify  their  bein^r  by  something  more  than  an  agreeable  titillation  upon 
the  palate,  or  the  imparting  of  information  of  no  particular  consequence — of 
those  that  have  both  body  and  soul.  For,  first  of  all,  it  is  true— carefully 
true  to  the  infinite  detail  of  outer  seemings  as  well  as  to  the  larger  sweep 
of  their  massed  effect,  intimately  true  to  vital  inner  meanings.  Now 
truth,  so  far  as  it  may  be  passed  about  among  men,  is  by  no  means  the 
simple  and  elementary  thing  which  it  appears  to  the  unenquiring,  but  a 
most  intricately  woven  fabric,  in  which  one  may  perhaps  distinguish  as  the 
seven  primary  strands,  unblurred  vision,  sympathy,  fearlessness,  charity, 
discrimination,  assimilation  and  interpretation.  Only  from  all  of  these,  in 
just  proportion,  and  with  patient  industry  can  the  white  garment  of  truth 
be  wrought.    And  this  book  of  Mary  Austin's  is  clear  white. 

It  is  of  hardly  less  importance  that  this  truth-telling  centers  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  is  but  a  name  to  most  who  will  hear  it — and  a  name  which  has 
carried  with  it  ideas  of  desolate  loneliness  at  best,  of  tragic  horror  more 
commonly.  Not  many  know  anything  of  "the  desert'*  by  personal  experi- 
ence, and  of  the  books  which  have  been  attempted  at  it  I  recall  but  one — 
VanDyke's  The  Desert — which  approximates  this  in  quality.  And  this  is 
by  so  much  the  more  interpreting  than  that,  as  the  Professor  of  Art  con- 
cerned himself  primarily  with  form  and  color,  while  the  woman — teacher 
of  children  and  mother — was  more  interested  in  life. 

For  its  style  alone,  for  the  felicity  of  its  phrase  and  the  rhythm  of  its  sen- 
tences. The  Land  of  Little  Rain  is  worth  more  than  one  reading.  The 
passage  here  quoted,  though  chosen  for  another  reason,  is  perhaps  a  fair 
sample  from  which  to  get  the  flavor  of  the  whole.  Mrs.  Austin  is  writing 
about  a  mining-town  "about  three  days  from  anywhere  in  particular :" 

Somehow  the  rawness  of  the  land  favors  the  sense  of  personal  relation  to  the  super- 
natural. There  is  not  much  interrention  of  crops,  cities,  clothes,  and  manners  between  yon 
and  the  onranizinr  forces  to  cut  off  communication.  .  .  .  Alonr  with  killing  and  drunk- 
enness,  coveting  of  women,  charity,  simplicity,  there  is  a  certain  indifference,  blankness, 
emptiness  if  you  will, of  all  Taporinrs,  no  bubbling'  of  the  pot — it  wants  the  German  to  coin 
a  word  for  that— no  bread-enry,  no  brother-ferror.  Western  writers  have  not  sensed  it  yet ; 
they  smack  the  savor  of  lawlessness  too  much  upon  their  toncnes,  but  you  have  these  to 
witness  it  is  not  mean-spiritedness.  It  is  pure  Greek  in  that  it  represents  the  courage  to 
sheer  off  what  is  not  worth  while.  Beyond  that  it  endures  without  sniveling,  renounces 
without  self-pity,  fears  no  death,  rates  itself  not  too  great  in  the  scheme  of  things  ;  so  do 
t>easts,  so  did  St.  Jerome  in  the  desert,  so  also  in  the  elder  day  did  gods.  Life,  its  perform- 
ance, cessation,  is  no  new  thing  to  gape  and  wonder  at. 

But  two  words  more  can  now  be  said  about  this  book,  which  would  need 
many  more  to  do  it  full  justice.  One,  that  it  has  been  fitly  dealt  with  by 
the  publishers,  who  have  made  a  volume  that  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  and 
hand.  The  other,  that  this  admirable  craftsmanship  brings  peculiar 
and  personal  pleasure  to  each  of  those  who  have  helped  Out  Wkst  to 
become  what  it  is,  and  have  in  turn  been  helped  by  it  in  their  own  growth. 
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since  Mary  Anstin  has  been  more  intimately  of  that  company  than  most 
others.  And  the  dedication,  "To  Ave,  the  Comfortress  of  Unsuccess," 
touches  very  close  home.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston.  Stoll  &  Thayer, 
Los  Angeles.    $2  net 

i^ooKiNG  FOR  Roger  Pocock's   Following  the  Frontier  is  unmistakably  the 

TROUB^LB—Ara  ^cal  thing  with  the  hide  on.  It  U  autobiography  of  the  kind  that 
grips  the  reader  on  the  instant,  never  lets  go  Its  hold  and  leaves 
him  finally  convinced  that  he  has  been  following  the  trail  of  a  Man — 
cranky  enough  and  somewhat  inclined  to  bluster,  knowing  quite  well  how 
many  different  kinds  of  a  fool  he  has  made  of  himself  and  quite  willing 
to  add  some  new  kinds  to  the  list  provided  only  that  they  are  interesting 
— a  man,  indeed,  who  has  spent  considerable  of  his  time  in  getting  into 
fool  scrapes  and  most  of  the  rest  of  it  in  getting  out  of  them.  Here  is 
something  from  the  first  page : 

When  I  was  old  enonffh,  and  went  to  school  In  the  Midlands,  the  biff  boys,  with  a  healtfax 
Instinct  of  something  wronff,  did  their  best  to  pnt  me  ont  of  mj  misery  ;  and  I  snrriTed, 
bnt  with  broken  nerre,  a  coward. 

Yet  that  was  not  so  disastrous  as  the  grammar  school  tuition,  which  still  prepares  the 
modern  boy  to  be  a  scrirener  for  the  sixteenth  century*  We  asked  for  bread,  and  they  rave 
us  a  stone— the  bones  of  foreiffti  langnaffes  to  cnaw  instead  of  the  liTlnff  speech  of  liTidff 
nations;  the  .  .  .  squalid  biographies  of  English  kings  instead  of  the  history  of  oar 
freedom  ;  the  names  of  counties  to  us  who  were  citixeas  of  an  Empire ;  dogmatic  theology 
to  cut  us  off  from  Christ ;  and  no  training  whaterer  of  the  hands  in  craftsmanship,  or  of 
the  eye  In  aiming  rifles  to  defend  our  homes. 

Haring  missed  an  education,  I  came  forth  blinking  into  the  modem  world  with  an  apolo> 
getic  manner  appealing  for  kindness,  and  large  useless  hands,  as  fit  for  earning  wa«es  as  a 
nine-days'  puppy. 

His  father  having  a  habit  "  when  he  felt  depressed  about  his  income,"  of 
moving,  '*  generally  to  another  continent,  by  way  of  economy,"  he  found 
himself  in  1883  at  the  front  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He  was 
then,  ''a  youth  tender  and  awkward,  with  a  nose  long  enough  to  lead,  bnt 
a  chin  too  weak  to  follow.  Such  a  chin  as  that  shrinks  back  from  success 
in  life,  such  a  delicate  inquiring  nose  always  gets  hurt  in  a  fight,  and 
dreamy  blue  eyes  are  apt  to  see  much  trouble.'*  And  right  here  he  must 
be  left,  so  far  as  this  paragraph  is  concerned  ;  but  with  the  assurance  that 
the  high  places  which  he  hit  during  the  years  between  1883  and  1900,  with 
his  unexpurgated  opinions  concerning  them,  make  a  book  which  is  emphat- 
ically unladylike ;  which  is  not  to  be  taken  as  authority  on  the  spelling  of 
Spanish  names,  the  morals  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
ethics  of  Mexico — indeed  it  doesn't  pose  as  authority  on  anything  except 
what  one  man  did  and  saw  and  thought — but  a  book  not  to  be  overlooked. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

THE  If  it  be  true,  as  the  publishers  assert,  that  fact  and  fiction  have 

MANTLE  been  combined  in  Stewart  Edward  White's  The  Forest,  the  blend 

OF  RUjAH.  jj^^  \je^n  made  with  singular  skill.  The  whole  book  rings  true, 
and  its  note,  unstrained  and  unquavering,  is  very  good  upon  the  ear.  It 
is  not  a  "nature-book,"  nor  a  book  of  travel,  or  adventure,  or  humor,  or  de- 
scription, or  character-study,  or  philosophy — though  all  of  these  are  in  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  classified  at  all ;  there  are  not  enough  of  the  kind  to 
make  a  class.  If  it  belongs  to  any  family,  it  is  to  that  of  which  John 
Muir  is  the  rightful  patriarch— and  if  anyone  now  in  sight  has  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  cloak  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Sierras  (long  may  be 
the  day  before  it  slips  from  his  own  shoulders),  it  is  Stewart  White.  He 
does  not  ask  you  to  read  about  the  forest ;  he  takes  you  into  the  wilderness 
with  him,  and,  according  to  your  own  capacity,  you  add  unto  yourself  of 
its  fragrant  breath  and  its  bigness,  and  discover  the  genuine  luxury  of 
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doing*  without  the  "  necessities  "  of  the  tamer  breed.  Only  he  who  is  both 
gfennine  lover  and  patient  artist  can  weave  this  particular  spell.  In 
fibre  and  finish  alike,  this  is  Mr.  White's  best  work  so  far,  and  is  besides  a 
sure  presage  of  better  yet.  The  illustrations,  by  Thomas  Fogarty,  rival 
the  text,  and  add  much  to  both  the  beauty  and  the  meaning  of  this  rarely 
beautiful  and  significant  book.  The  one  facing  page  76,  in  particular,  has 
for  me  the  charm  of  an  opal.    The  Outlook  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50  n^L 

The  Magic  Forest^  by  the  same  author,  is  a  much  slighter  book,  but  one 
quite  as  certain  to  fascinate  the  audience  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  tells 
of  a  little  sleep-walking  lad  who  closes  his  eyes  in  a  Pullman  berth  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  train  and  opens  them  again  to  find  himself  alone  in  the 
forest  north  of  I^ake  Superior.  E^ortunately,  he  soon  falls  in  with  some 
Indians  on  their  way  home  in  their  canoes  from  a  fur-trading  trip— and 
what  happens  to  him  thereafter  will  fill  the  mind  of  every  boy  who  reads 
the  book  with  envy.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

It  was  long  ago  demonstrated,  by  painful  experiment,  that  a      '%BT  him 
gentleman  who  feuters  his  lance  to  ride  in  tourney  does  exceeding  Takb  hbbd 

well  to  assure  himself  definitely  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  rela-  ^^^  ^^  "Bkxx  ' 

tion  between  his  uttermost  parts  and  the  rich  caparisons  of  his  steed.  Mr. 
Rossiter  Johnson,  who  has  been  long  enough  in  the  .literary  lists  to  know 
better,  has  offered  himself  up  as  a  new  evidence— painful  or  amusing,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view— of  this  fact,  with  his  Alphabet  of  Rhetoric, 
An  avowed  expounder  of  the  correct  use  and  arrangement  of  words, 
a  critic  who  repeatedly  essays  to  show  in  detail  how  Macaulay, 
Addison,  Burke,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold  and  £^merson  might  have  phrased 
their  thought  more  correctly  and  elegantly,  is  assuredly  under  penalty  to 
give  reasonable  pains  that  the  words  from  his  own  mouth  shall  at 
least  be  true  words,  even  though  the  finish  of  his  own  style  be  far  inferior 
to  that  of  any  of  those  with  whom  he  finds  fault.  On  questions  of  taste, 
Mr.  Johnson  may  well  enough  fall  behind  the  disclaimer  in  his  preface — 
''  I  wish  the  reader  to  look  upon  this  book,  not  as  an  authority,  but  as  a 
reminder,  from  one  who  is  simply  a  fellowstudent."  (Considering,  by  the 
way,  that  the  author,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  distinctly  disapproves  of  the 
"  Preface  Apologetic,"  one  may  wonder  whether  he  would  annex  unto  him- 
self Sara  Bemhardt's  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  result  of  an  early  slip— 
'*  But  it  is  such  a  little  one  I ")  But  this  will  not  avail  as  to  matters  which 
are  within  the  easy  reach  of  any  student  of  language.  To  say  that  the 
book  is  peppered  with  error  on  such  points  is  hardly  overdrawing  it.  Of 
these  a  few  may  be  cited. 

Mr.  Johnson  objects  to  after  as  an  adverb,  asserting  that  it  is  primarily 
a  preposition,  that  its  adverbial  use  is  erroneous,  and  that  afterward  is  the 
only  correct  adverbial  form.  Even  a  casual  study  of  the  history  of  he 
word  would  have  shown  him  that  the  adverbial  use  was  the  original  one; 
that  the  prepositional  use  was  subsequent  and  derivative,  and  that  "about 
the  space  of  three  hours  after "  was  good  enough  for  the  scholars  who 
were  responsible  for  the  King  James  Version. 

Mr.  Johnson  offers  assault  and  repulse  as  instances  of  "  the  unnecessary 
making  of  a  verb  from  a  noun."  He  alleges  that  the  original  words  were 
the  vert)s  assail  and  repel;  that  from  these  were  derived  the  nouns  assault 
and  repulse,  and  that  these  came  to  be  used,  incorrectly  and  unnecessarily, 
as  verbs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pack  more  innocence,  both  as  to  history, 
and  present  discriminating  usage,  of  words  which  are  nearly  synonymous, 
into  the  same  space.    Neither  assault  nor  repulse^  as  a  verb,  is  a  by-blow ; 
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each  can  trace  its  lineage  directly  and  honorably  back  to  the  L#atin.  The 
ancestor  of  assault^  in  that  g-eneration,  is  the  intensive  verb  derived  from 
the  ancestor  of  assail;  9\miV^T\j^  repulse  springs  from  the  frequentative 
coasin  of  the  ancestor  of  repel.  And  to  this  daj  a  writer  choosing  his 
words  with  precision  will  use  assault^  as  a  verb,  to  indicate  a.  more  violent 
action  than  assail ;  while  repulse  on  his  pen  will  connote  repea.ted  attacks. 

Page  244,  on  which  the  blonder  as  to  repulse  is  emphasized  (it  is  referred 
to  in  at  least  two  other  places)  is  literally  shocking  to  one  who  is  a  stickler 
for  exact  statement.  Beginning  with  its  first  line,  "  Relative^  as  a  noon, 
has  bot  one  meaning  " — the  Centory  Dictionary  has  discovered  four — "  the 
noon  reloHon  may  have  any  one  of  three  meanings'* — the  same  authority 
is  responsible  for  eleven  major  definitions.  Follows  the  discussion  of 
repulse^  and  then  comes  **  Rev.— See  Hon."  On  taming  to  "  tlon."  one 
finds  the  aothor,  who,  on  yet  another  page,  protests  vehemently  a^^ainst 
the  ose  of  abbreviations,  actoally  standing  sponsor  for  *^  the  Flon.  Caleb 
Smith."  The  last  shot  on  this  onfortonate  page  is  aimed  at  Rta^leatftf, 
of  which  it  is  said'  ''If  ringleader  has  any  meaning  different  from 
leader^  it  consists  in  the  implication  of  a  rabble  headed  by  some 
volgar  fellow."  In  fact,  ringleader^  osed  with  any  respect  for  the  niceties 
of  langoage,  necessarily  implies  organisation,  coherence  and  carefully  de- 
vised system.  A  rabble  may  well  enoogh  have  leaders — it  cannot  have 
ringleaders. 

With  more  space,  and  fewer  books  waiting  on  my  table  for  comment,  it 
woold  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  point  oot  half  a  hnndred  points 
at  which  Mr.  Johnson  stumbles  inexcosably;  bot  the  specimens 
already  given  most  soffice.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  book  is 
exceptionally  readable,  considering  its  sobject ;  that  the  majority  of  its 
points  are  well  taken,  and  that  a  little  scholarly  care  woold  have  made  it 
osefol  and  creditable.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25  neL 

GOOD  The  delightfol  little  volomes  of  the  Pocket  American  and  Eng- 

EDITING—  /,j^  Classics  have  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  ose  in 

AND  BAD.  ^^  secondary  schools,  bot  their  appeal  is  moch  broader  than  that 
of  mere  text-books.  The  selection  of  titles  has  been  discriminating  and 
catholic ;  the  biographical  and  critical  introdoctions  are  generally  excel- 
lent for  both  scope  and  condensation  ;  the  notes  osoally  adeqoate  withoot 
being  obtrosive ;  there  is  nothing  '*  cheap  "  aboot  paper,  type,  press-work 
or  bindings ;  and  the  price  of  each  is  that  ridicoloosly  insignificant  sum 
which  Calif omians  are  wont  to  call  "  two  bits."  The  series  deserves  a 
place  in  any  library.  Nevertheless,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the 
editor  selected  for  some  one  of  the  nomber  deserves  soch  castigation  as 
has  been  earned  by  the  Harvard  Instroctor  in  English  who  is  responsible 
for  the  **  Notes  "  to  Tennyson's  Shorter  Poems ^  jost  appearing  in  this 
series.  These,  besides  fractoring  several  of  the  minor  commandments 
applying  to  explanatory  notes,  transgress  repeatedly  the  first  and  most 
essential  one — Be  Accurate,  Space  is  lacking  to  set  this  forth  at  length, 
bot  I  may  mention  as  specimens  that  churl  does  not  mean  "a  coontry 
wagon,"  as  stated  in  the  note  on  ''  Charles's  Wain "  (page  264) ;  that 
pentagram  is  not ''  the  figore  of  a  six-pointed  star  "  (page  273) ;  that  the 
Inqoisition  was  an  ecclesiastical  coort,  not  *'  a  form  of  tortore  for  onbe- 
lievers"  (page  277) — neither  was  it  **  ins ti toted  "  by  the  Spaniards,  with 
the  connotation  of  **  originated  "  which  the  word  will  carry  to  most  minds 
and  that,  as  shown  by  the  context,  the  editor  misses  wholly  the  poet's 
meaning  in  the  note  opon  lines  8-15  of  ''  The  Two  Voices."    Soch  blonder- 


\ 
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ing"  as  thia  is  especially  intolerable  when  pressed  upon  students  with  the 
weight  of  a  teacher's  authority. 

The  two  other  volumes  in  this  series  which  have  lately  icome  to  my  table 
—Plutarch's  Lives  (of  Caesar,  Brutus  and  Antony)  edited  by  Martha  Brier, 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night,  edited  by  £klward  P. 
Morton,  of  the  Indiana  University — are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  series.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    25  cents  each. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn,  I^L/.D.,  some  time  Comptroller  of  the  Cur-      Ne  Supra 
rency,  ex-Supt.  of  the  Banking  Dept.  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Crepidam 

and  now  an  officer  in  one  of  the  gr^at  banks  of  New  York  City,  Judicaret 

has  written  a  History  of  Coinage  and  Currency  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  somewhat  overwhelming  title  is  abbreviated  to  The  Contest  for 
Sound  Money,  It  is  careful,  thorough  and  reliable,  and  will  at  once  take 
rank  as  a  standard  authority  in  its  special  field.  When  an  author  strays 
away  from  his  own  fireside,  he  is  apt  to  discover  the  pitfalls  which  are 
strewn  thickly  for  the  unwary.    Mr.  Hepburn  explains  that, 

Tta«  term  *'  sound  money  **  doubtless  originated  from  the  anricttlar  test  commonly  ap- 
plied to  coins.  The  counter  or  other  conrenient  surface  offering  an  opportunity,  the  coin 
is  dropped  thereon,  and  its  quality  depends  upon  whether  the  resnltins  rinir  possesses  the 
true  sound  or  not. 

This  is  truly  profound.  *'  Doubtless,"  also,  by  the  same  rule  the  term 
"  sound  lung's  "  arose  from  the  habit  of  physicians  of  tapping  and  listening' 
at  the  outer  walls  of  the  human  bellows  ;  and  "  a  sound  thrashing' "  from 
the  vigor  of  the  x>rotesting  wails  which  it  calls  forth.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    $2  net. 

While  in  lK>ndon  last  year.  Jack  London  deliberately  shucked      thb  undbr 
off  his  accustomed  clothing  and  environment  and  went  over  to  the  s^^^*  ^^ 

EJast  End  to  live  as  they  do  who  must  live  there.  What  he  learned  pkospbrity. 

there  and  what  he  thinks  about  it  are  now  told  vividly  and  powerfully  in 
The  People  of  the  Abyss.  The  book  is — as  every  candid  view  of  the  lower 
and  larger  segment  of  life  in  any  great  city  must  be — a  terrible  indictment 
of  what  we  are  variously  pleased  to  call  ''Christian  civilisation,"  or 
"Anglo-Saxon  progress,"  according  to  the  angle  from  which  it  is  viewed. 
Here  is  the  author's  final  answer  to  the  question.  Has  Civilization  bettered 
the  lot  of  the  average  man  f — an  answer  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Car- 
lyle,  Ruskin,  Morris,  Huxley  and  many  another  who  has  cared  to  see  and 
dared  to  speak. 

Cirilizatlon  has  increased  man*s  prodncinc  power  an  hundred  fold,  and  through  mis- 
management the  men  of  Cirilixation  live  worse  than  the  beasts,  and  have  less  to  eat  and 
wear  and  protect  them  from  the  elements  than  the  savaire  Innnit  in  a  friirld  climate  who 
lives  today  as  he  lived  In  the  stone  affe  ten  thousand  years  a^o. 

The  book  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  illustrated  from  photographs.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $2. 

History  being  the  rightful  prerogative  of  statesmen— rightful      casting 
but  too  often  neglected— it  is  entirely  fitting  that  Hon.  Thomas  shadows 

E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  should  have  written  The  Life  and  Times  before  ? 

of  Thomas  fefferson.  The  treatment  seems  to  be  competent  along  the 
main  lines  (though  I  am  not  expert  in  that  field  and  lay  no  claim  to  speak 
with  authority),  as  it  is  certainly  briskly  interesting.  But  more  entertain- 
ing are  the  author's  excursions  into  various  side-paths  ;  the  stem  candor 
with  which  he  exposes  the  delinquencies  of  others  who  have  attempted 
this  field — Curtis,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Prof.  Channing,  Henry  'Cabot  IfOdge 
and  even  Roosevelt;  the  penetration  with  which  he  discovers  that  "the 
attitude  taken  by  Washington,  Lee,  Henry  "  and  others,  in  1774  "was  sub- 
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stantiallj  that  of  a  labor  ttnion  of  the  present  day  during'  a  straggle  with  a 
capitalistic  trust ; "  the  facility  with  which  Gouvemeur  Morris  grows  from 
*'  the  cold-hearted  snob  who  preferred  to  gustle  wine  with  brother  snobs," 
on  page  202,  to  '*a  practical,  successful  financier,  a  statesman  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, a  student  of  men  and  measures,*'  on  page  438 ;  or  the  airy  confidence 
of  the  allusion  to  "  some  adventurous  seaman  who  flew  the  Union  Jack  in 
remotest  waters  with  Hawkins  or  with  Drake,"  both  of  whom  had  been 
dead  a  century  and  more  before  there  was  any  Union  Jack.  Far  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  dedication  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst, 

Because  he  has  coueecrated  hie  wealth,  talent  and  enerffiea  to  the  improTement  of  the 
coaditions  under  which  the  masaee  of  onr  people  lire ;  becanae  he  has  shown  an  earnest, 
fearless  and  consistent  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  ;  because  he  is  to- 
day working  with  spendid  ability  alon«-  the  same  lines  which  Mr.  Jeiferson  marked  out  a 
hundred  years  arc 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York.    $2.50  net 

ANOTHBX  One  of  the  dearest,  quaintest  and  most  lovable  of  the  blessed 

UTTZ^B  SISTBX      family  of  everybody's  children  has  just  been  added  to  that  joyous 
1X>  BVBRYBODY.      circle  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.    Rebecca  of  Sunnyhrook  Farm 
steps  into  the  reader's  affections  at  the  moment  she  starts  on  her  journey 
to  her  aunts'  home — ^that  stifled  place  where  (to  quote  herself) 
.  .  .  those  of  us  who  lire  herein 
Are  most  as  dead  as  serraflm 
Thous'h  not  as  rood. 
She  is  sweet,  and  bright,  and  unexpected,  and  affectionate,  and  unselfish, 
and  has  as  many  other  of  the  heart-winning  qualities  to  which  a  woman- 
child  is  entitled  as  she  can  hold.    Yet  she  seems  so  convincingly  alive  as  to 
make  one  wonder  if  Mrs.  Wiggin  did  not  draw  many  of  her  lineaments 
from  her  memories  of  the  One  She  Knew  Best  of  All.    Houghton,  Mifflin 
A  Co.,  Boston  ;  StoU  &  Thayer  Co.,  I^os  Angeles.    $1.25. 

MBMORiBS  Against  the  Recollections^  Personal  and  Literary^  of  Richard 

^^  ^  Henry  Stoddard,  but  one  complaint  can  lie— that  there  are  not 

'*^^^*  nearly  enough  of  them.  It  is  an  illuminating  addition  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  early  40's,  when  the  young 
artisan  began  to  find  his  poet's  tongue  and  to  win  the  friendship  of  others 
of  the  literary  guild  ;  and  it  gives  besides — mostly  by  indirection,  since  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  never  given  to  posing  under  the  limelight — a  very  winning 
picture  of  a  modest,  courageous,  achieving  and  inspiring  life — ^a  life  of  even 
more  value  for  what  it  was  than  for  what  it  did.  The  editing,  by  Ripley 
Hitchcock,  and  the  introduction  by  %,  C.  Stedman  (close  friend  for  forty 
years)  have  been  labors  of  love,  and  show  it.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  add- 
ing my  one  personal  recollection  of  Mr.  Stoddard.  It  is  of  a  little  party, 
ten  years  ago  or  so,  each  one  but  myself  with  asstured  stand  in  the  literary 
world,  which  dined  together,  and  then  spent  the  evening  at  a  *'  Test 
Seance."  I  found  no  disembodied  sfnrits  there,  but  even  that  casual  even- 
ing has  left  to  this  day  a  warm  and  vivid  impression  of  the  strong  and 
kindly  spirit  of  the  living  poet.    A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

HOW  SPAIN  The  letters  written  from  Spain,  by  Jerome  Hart,  for  publication 

IXX>KS  TO  A  in  the  Argonaut^  now  appear  very  richly  garbed,  under  the  title 

CAWFOKNIAN.  ^^  j.^^  Argonauts  in  Spain.  There  is  little  effort  at  "  style  "  in 
this  easy-going  talk  of  the  experienced  traveler,  and  no  trace  at  all  of 
'*  gush."  Mr.  Hart  himself  describes  them  as  "  pen  sketches  taken  on  the 
wing,"  vivid  if  not  xn^ofound,  interesting  if  not  **  literature."  I  cannot 
better  this  frank  estimate,  by  a  penetrating  critic,  of  his  own  work ;  but 
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can  heartily  nndencore  the  wind  and  inUresHng.  Mr.  Hart  does  not 
trouble  himaelf  to  be  thoroagh  or  conventional ;  he  merely  telU,  always 
with  a  dash  of  satirical  humor,  about  the  things  which  interested  him,  not 
hesitating  to  follow  any  line  of  thought  right  back  to  California,  or  wher- 
ever else  it  may  carry  him.  The  result  is  an  intimately  personal  flavor 
which  is  unusual  and  agreeable.  The  illustrations,  from  photographs 
taken  by  "  the  Argonauts,"  are  not  in  this  case  misnamed ;  they  really 
illustrate.  In  every  mechanical  detail  the  book  approaches  perfection. 
The  Index,  seems  to  have  been  prepared  mainly  for  the  Entertainment 
of  the  Indezer.  Payot,  Upham  Sl  Co.,  San  Francisco.  $2  net;  postage, 
18  cents. 

The  Heart  oj  Rome  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  long  list  of  good      cbawford 
stories  which  are  to  the  credit  of  Marion  Crawfoxd,  and  that  ^^  ^^ 

means  that  it  will  make  the  most  jaded  novel-reader  sit  up  and 
pay  attention.  With  a  charming  love  story  is  blended  a  hunt  for  hidden 
treasure  of  an  unusual  sort*  and  to  this  is  added  a  risky  adventure  in  which 
the  "lost  waters"  of  Rome  nearly  end  the  career  of  hero  and  heroine. 
All  this  is  given  sest  by  the  fact  that  the  action  takes  place  almost  wholly 
in — or  under — palaces ;  and  that  a  Baroness,  wife  of  a  Senator  of  Rome,  is 
distinctly  plebeian  in  the  circles  to  which  the  reader  is  introduced.  In 
closing  the  tale,  Mr.  Crawford  says  that  if  it  ''shows  anything  worth 
learning  about  the  world,  it  is  that  a  gifted  man  of  strong  character  and 
honourable  life  may  do  a  foolish  and  generous  thing  whereby  he  may  be- 
come in  a  few  days  the  helpless  toy  of  fate."  He  might  have  added  that 
it  shows,  in  relation  to  the  art  of  story-telling,  how  far  a  practised  artist 
may  involve  a  lady,  noble  of  lineage  and  of  character,  in  situations  almost 
unbelievably  compromising,  and  yet  keep  both  her  and  the  tale  clean  and 
credible.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

After  the  high-flown  unrealities  with  which    Charles  Major      wooing 
bid  successfully  for  big  editions  with  his  Blooming  Knighthood,  ^  pionrer 

or  words  to  that  effect,  it  is  a  surprise  and  a  delight  to  have  from 
him  a  tale  so  simple,  so  informed  and  so  genuine  as  A  Forest  Hearth. 
This  is  a  love  story  of  the  days  when  Indiana  was  still  a  wilderness  for 
the  pioneers  to  tame.  Mr.  Major  warns  his  readers  in  the  opening  para- 
graph that  his  story  will  contain  "  no  heroics,  no  palaces,  no  grand  people 
— nothing  but  human  nature,  the  forests,  and  a  few  very  simple  country 
folk  indeed."  That  is,  in  place  of  the  gilt  and  tinsel  of  his  earUer  "  his- 
torical romances,"  with  Elizabeth  Tudor  and  Mary  Stuart  and  others  of 
that  ilk  come  direct  from  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works  to  play  at  being  alive, 
the  reader  will  find  here  only  an  affectionate  and  convincing  picture  of  the 
earlier  dsys  of  the  country  which  the  author  knows  best  and  loves  most 
dearly,  and  of  the  people  who  lived  and  loved  in  it.  He — either  he— is  to 
be  congratulated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

It  is  for  its  studies  of  character   that  Mason  A.  Walton's  A      sparrows, 
Hermifs  Wild  Friends  is  most  valuable— for  ite  clear-cut  and  SQUiRRBW  ahi> 

convincing  drawing  of  the  distinct  individuality  of  those  persons 
who  wear  the  fur  and  feathers  that  grew  there.  Mr.  Walton  has  lived  for 
almost  twenty  years  where  and  so  that  his  calling  list  has  been  made  up 
for  the  most  part  from  among  the  people  who  fly  or  run  or  crawl.  He  has 
studied  them  with  clear  eye  and  open  mind  ;  he  tells  about  them  with  no 
particular  effort  at  literary  style,  but  with  contagious  affection  and  insight; 
and  anyone  who,  after  reading  his    testimony,  can  still  doubt  that  our 
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oooiiiis  of  the  field  and  the  air  think,  and  reason,  and  learn,  and  diooae, 
instead  of  automatically  stepping"  upon  the  treadmill  of  instinct — ^wfa  j,  he 
is  simply  beyond  the  reach  of  evidence.  The  book  is  illnstrated  profoseij 
and  competently,  and  is  a  credit  to  all  concerned  in  its  making^.  Dana 
Estes  A  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

BOOKS  AT  The  "  Unit  Books  "  promise  to  be  an  interesting^  ezperiment  in 

SO  MUCB  book-makinsr  and  selling— particularly  the  selling^.    The    imipose 

A  PAGE.  £^  ^^  reprint,  one  a  month,  •*  the  permanent  books  of  all  litera- 
tures," and  to  sell  them  at  a  price  based  on  the  number  of  pagres — one  cent 
for  each  *'  unit "  of  25  pages,  with  no  extra  charge  for  paper  cover.  30 
cents  for  cloth  snd  50  cents  for  leather.  Thus,  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun^ 
with  524  pages,  will  cost  21  cente  in  paper,  51  cents  in  cloth,  71  cents 
in  leather.  This,  and  the  Letters  and  Addresses  of  Abraham  JLincoim^ 
are  the  two  of  the  series  which  have  come  to  my  table.  They  are  com- 
petent editions,  and  cheap  at  the  price.    Howard  Wilford  Bell,  New^  Vork. 

THB  WOSSHIP  Dr.  William  Mathews,  who  wrote   How    To  Get  On  In   The 

09  THR  World  a  generation  ago,  now  elaborates  the  same  theme  in  Can^ 

GOU>BN  CAI,F.  quering  Success.  This  contains  nearly  400  pages  of  mingled  an- 
ecdote and  advice.  In  the  Index  I  find  the  titles,  self -advertisings  self-as- 
surance,  self-confidence ^  self^eliance — but  not  self-sacrifice ;  persistence  and 
pertinacity  are  there — not  loyalty ;  economy  and  liberality  in  business — 
but  not  charity  or  helpfulness ;  success,  over  and  above  all — but  not  a  line 
for  friendship,  charity,  love,  justice,  mercy  or  even  usefulness.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  own  boys  setting  their  course  in  life  by  such  a  compass. 
Houghton,  Mifilin  A  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50  net. 

THB  ADVANTAGB  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  torn  his  mind  from  the  scenes  of 

OF  STAYING  gQ^t  in  which  it  delights  to  ramble,  for  long  enough  to  enable  liijn 

ALIVB.  ^^  abridge  that  famous  novel  of  the  40's,  Dr.  Samuel  Warren's 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  to  a  length  more  fitted  to  this  generation's  endur- 
ance than  its  original  400,000  words.  The  work  has  been  skillfully  done, 
and  the  illustrator.  Will  Crawford,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  book  admir- 
ably. Dr.  Brady  prefers  Tittlebat  Titmouse  as  a  title  to  the  one  selected 
by  the  author ;  and,  in  this  case,  when  doctors  disagree,  the  one  above 
ground  has  the  say.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Eight  "Essays  in  Western  History,'*  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  are 
published  under  the  title  of  the  txsi—Hpw  George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the 
Northwest.  This  is  followed  by  "The  Division  of  the  Northwest  into 
States,"  "  The  Black  Hawk  War,"  and  others  of  almost  equal  significance. 
L/ike  all  the  published  work  of  this  sound  and  indefatigable  historical  stu- 
dent, this  volume  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  A.  C.  McClurg  Sl  Co., 
Chicago.    $1.20  net. 

The  same  marvelous  expedition — ^hardly  to  be  matched  in  history  for  the 
difficulties  overcome  and  the  tremendous  permanent  results  tracing  to  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  so  small  a  band— has  furnished  Caroline  Brown 
with  the  inspiration  for  her  romance,  On  the  We-a  Trail,  She  has  taken 
much  pains  with  the  historic  facts  underlying  the  story,  which  is  otherwise 
sadly  faulty.  She  loves  the  inflated  phrase  far  too  well;  she  tangles 
"  his's  "  and  "him's"  up  so  impossibly  that,  for  example,  one  gentleman's 
"  figure  .  .  .  fell  short  of  his  own  height  by  some  six  inches" — which 
would  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Her  hardy 
pioneers,  regardless  of  sex,  shed  large  tears  freely  and  frequently ;  her 
Indians  are  pure  Cooperesque — and  so  on  for  quantity.  Yet  the  story- 
teller's knack  is  there  under  all  the  rubbish,  and  evidence  of  the  patience 
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to  labor.    There  is  reasonable  |irobabilitj  of  a  vastly  better  book  from 
this  pen.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  sample  of  The  Limerick  Up  To  Date  Book,  by  Ethel  Watte  Mumford, 
will  serve  better  than  a  page  of  criticism. 

There  wae  aa  old  sculptor  named  Phidiaa. 
Whose  knowledire  of  Art  was  liiTldions. 
He  carred  Aphrodite 
Without  any  nightie— 
Which  startled  the  purely  fastidlona. 
There  are  fifty-two  of  these,  and  the  book  is  appropriately  decorated. 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.    $1  net. 

The  elaborate  foolery  with  which  George  H,  Derby,  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  Irieutenant  of  Engineers,  amused  himself  while  on  duty  in  California 
in  1855,  writing  over  the  signatures  of  "  John  Phoenix"  and  "Squibob," 
has  probably  been  responsible  for  as  much  hilarity  as  falls  to  the  share  of 
most  fun-makers.  It  is  just  as  funny  as  ever,  and  well  deserves  the  new 
and  attractive  edition  in  which  it  now  appears.  Forty  illustrations,  by  E* 
W.  Kemble,  add  greatly  to  the  flavor.  It  is  worth  mention  that  the  copy- 
right legend  of  Phosnixiana  is  the  same,  except  for  the  date,  as  was  carried 
by  the  first  edition  almost  half  a  century  ago.  Not  many  publishing 
houses  of  today  were  alive  then.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,New  York.    $2. 

The  sixth  volume  of  The  Philippine  Islands  covers  the  years  from  1583 
to  1588.  The  most  persistent  question,  just  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
documente  here  appearing,  was  what  to  do  with  China  and  the  Chinese. 
Some  wanted  the  Chinaman  excluded  from  the  Islands,  others  would  have 
him  regulated,  while  still  others  wanted  him  encouraged  to  come.  Nor 
were  there  lacking  those  who  strongly  urged  that  China  should  be  con- 
quered, for  the  service  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  Spain  and  the  benefit  of  both 
public  and  private  purses.  "  Statesmen "  have  not  changed  so  very 
much  in  300  years.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland  ;  to  be  completed 
in  55  volumes ;  $4  net  per  volume. 

Probably  more  people  have  made  the  shudderingly  fascinating  acquaint- 
ance of  their  uncomfortable  relative,  the  gorilla,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Paul  Du  ChaiUu,  than  in  all  other  ways  put  together.  It  i^  more  than 
forty  years  since  this  giant  ape  made  his  initial  bow  to  any  consider- 
able audience,  in  the  pages  of  the  first  book  of  this  explorersiuthor ;  quite 
fittingly,  therefore,  he  appears  in  the  last  one.  In  African  Forest  and 
Junf^le,  published  just  before  the  veteran's  recent  death.  Unless  the  boys 
of  this  generation  differ  radically  from  those  of  mine,  they  will  find  the 
book  sufficiently  thrilling.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50  net. 

Leaving  other  students  to  collect  and  record  the  facts  about  birds — in- 
cluding a  good  many  that  '*  ain't  so  " — Abbie  Farwell  Brown  has  gathered 
some  of  the  older  fancies  from  many  lands.  Her  Curious  Book  of  Birds 
contains  twenty-nine  tales  from  sources  far  removed  in  both  time  and 
place.  It  will  satisfy  any  child  who  gets  it  for  a  Christmas  present.  Miss 
Brown  has  made  no  effort  to  preserve,  or  even  suggest,  the  individuality  of 
the  peoples  who  made  these  stories,  by  indicating  ever  so  slightly  their 
idioms  of  expression  or  thought.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.10 
net.    Stoll  &  Thayer  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Mark,  by  Aquila  Kempster,  is  a  story  of  India,  in  which  reincarna- 
tion, hypnotic  control  and  Hindu  magic  are  set  off  against  a  background 
of  peculiarly  slangy  English  officers.  The  tale  is  sufficiently  entertaining, 
albeit  the  conversation  of  the  ancient  adept,  the  reincarnated  prince  and 
the  Lady  in  the  Case  brings  to  my  irrelevant  memory  a  circus  of  long  ago. 
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It  had  an  elephant  and  the  elephant  had  a  atately  attendant,  aindn  as  to 
turban,  complexion  and  robes,  bat,  when  excitement  betrayed  bim  onto 
speech,  most  nneqnivocally  of  the  Celtic  persnaaion.  DoubledAy,  P&^e  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  nnmber  of  Frank  Norria's  later  essays,  mostly  npon  ▼ariooA  phases  of 
literary  work,  are  published  under  the  title.  The  Responsibilities  of  ike 
Novelist.  They  are  always  vigorous,  often  polemic,  and,  without  excep- 
tion, show  marks  of  haste  and  lack  of  preparation.  Mr.  Norris  lieUl  laigh 
ideals  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  worked  steadily 
towards  them.  The  value  of  his  work  as  essayist  lies  mainly  in  hia  formal 
statement  of  his  self-imposed  standard  as  novelist.  The  proof-reader  lus 
made  some  exceptionally  bad  blunders.  Doubleday,  Page  Sl  Co.,  l^ew 
York.    $1.25  net. 

Raiding   With  Morgan    seems  to  bring  to  an  end  the   ''Yonn^   Ken- 
tuckians  Series."    At  least  it  marries  off  one  of  the  gallant  cousins  vrfaose 
thrilling  fortunes  in  the  opposing  forces  of  the  Civil  War  have  kept  lx>y- 
readers  hungry  for  more  through  the  four  preceding  volumes.    The  otlier 
hero  was  similarly  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  installment ;  and,  though 
fighting  does  not  necessarily  end  with  the  signing  of  Articles  of  Capitula- 
tion nor  love-making  with  the  marriage  certificate,  their  usefulness  for  tbe 
story-teller's  purposes  departs  at  these  milestones.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.    $1.25. 

Michael  Davit  t's  Within  the  Pale  seems  to  be  a  temperate  and  informed 
study  of  the  outrages  against  the  Jews  in  a  part  of  Russia.  The  material 
was  gathered  on  the  ground,  and  under  commission  for  an  American  news- 
paper. Mr.  Davitt  was  even  more  concerned  to  learn  the  causes  and  the 
possible  remedies  for  these  repeated  horrors  than  to  dwell  upon  their  hid- 
eous details.  The  most  surprising  piece  of  information  in  the  book  is  one 
wholly  apart  from  its  main  course — that  "  no  Jew  has  ever  become  a  mil- 
lionaire in  Scotland  or  the  United  States."  A.  S.  Barnes  Sl  Co.,  New  York. 
$1.20  net. 

Poe^s  Best  Tales  and  the  same  author's  Best  Poems  and  Essays  are  pre- 
sented in  companion  volumes,  with  preface,  biographical  sketch  and  intro- 
ductory studies  by  Sherwin  Cody.  The  work  is  well  done  from  every  point 
of  view.  Not  the  least  merit  of  the  volumes  is  the  ease  with  which, 
in  spite  of  their  500  pages  apiece,  either  of  them  will  slip  into  a  reason- 
ably roomy  overcoat  pocket.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1  each,  net. 

The  Scarlet  Banner^  by  Felix  Dahn  (translated  from  the  German  by 
Mary  J.  Safford),  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  luxury  which  rusted  the  iron 
out  of  the  Germanic  blood  after  a  century  of  rule  at  Carthage,  and  of  the 
intrigue  and  struggle  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  Kingdom  in 
Africa.  The  story  is  interesting ;  and  the  history,  though  rather  richly 
embroidered,  is  probably  safely  reliable— since  care  and  thoroughness  are 
habitual  to  German  students.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  in  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler's 
Place  and  Power,  is  that  "  the  mainspring  of  English  public  life,  the  fun- 
damental force  of  the  British  national  character,  is  neither  the  cult  of  the 
jumping  cat  nor  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  .  .  .  it  is  the  fear  of 
the  LK>rd,  which  fear  is  the  beginning— and  the  end— of  wisdom."  Which 
may  be  true,  in  spite  of  appearances ;  but  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  to  be 
drawn  from  this  novel.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.   "       ""    '-.    $1.50. 

In  The  Year's  Festivals  Helen  Philbroc  -^ably  about  nine 

of  the  Idays  which  time-honored  usage  'istinctivc  ob- 
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aervance— New  Year's,  Twelfth  Night,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  AU  Fool's 
Day,  Maj  Day,  E<aster,  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  His- 
tory, tradition,  legend,  jest,  anecdote  and  verse  all  contribute  to  the  at- 
tractive little  volume.  The  illustrations  are  from  paintings  of  the  mas- 
ters.   Dana  B^tes  A  Co.,  Boston.    $1  net. 

An  earnest  and  athletic  young  clergyman,  with  a  clear  conception  of  his 
dnty  and  a  determination  to  do  it  regardless  of  what  may  be  in  the  way, 
and  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  position  who  begins  by  earnestly  dis- 
liking him,  are  the  principal  characters  in  Caroline  Atwater  Mason's  Hall 
of  Heathfitld.  She  begins  to  pity  him  early  in  the  book ;  naturally,  the 
embrace  comes  before  the  end  of  it.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Matjie  of  the  Lower  Ranch  is  announced  as  *'  a  ranch  story  by  a  real 
ranch  girl,"  with  "  the  Western  dash  that  might  be  expected  of  a  girl 
who  would  not  ride  a  broncho  that  she  herself  had  not  broken  to  saddle*" 
The  young  lady  may  very  likely  be  an  accomplished  "bronco-buster," 
but  needs  further  training  before  attempting  to  mount  the  Steed  of  Ro- 
mance in  public.    C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

Mildred  Champagne  undertakes,  in  her  Love  Stories  from  Real  Life  to 
prove  that,  "  Virtue  is  truly  its  own  reward ;"  that,  "  Trouble  is  often  a 
blessing  in  disguise;"  that,  "Experience  is  indeed  the  best  of  all 
teachers ; "  and  to  establish  sundry  other  statements  as  startling.  Any 
who  doubt  their  truth  may  (perhaps)  be  profited  by  reading  the  stories. 
The  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50. 

The  marvelous  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  discovering 
a  way  to  open  the  windows  of  the  soul  for  blind-deaf-mutes  is  recorded  in- 
terestingly by  two  of  his  daughters  in  Laura  Bridgman,  There  is  no  better 
title  to  immortality  than  that  earned  by  Dr.  Howe,  whose  whole  life  was 
a  flame  of  unselfish  struggle  for  the  uplift  of  those  oppressed  by  men  or 
conditions.    Little,  Brown  Sl  Co.,  Boston. 

Marriage  in  Epigram^  compiled  by  Frederick  W.  Morton,  contains  re- 
marks by  more  than  500  authors  on  that  absorbing  subject.  "  The  book 
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and  set  off  the  text.  Altogether  it  is  an  excellent  Christmas  present  for  a 
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CHARifSS  Amadon  Moody. 
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Conducted  by  WILLUM  E.  SMYTHE. 

^H£N  the  news  came  that  20,000  men  had  sud- 
denly become  idle  at  Butte,  every  man  who 
knows  the  wonderful  State  of  Montana  must 
have  grown  profoundly  thoughtful.  Litigation  over  a  mine 
threw  the  shadow  of  approaching  want  over  20,000  homes 
just  at  the  edge  of  winter  in  a  country  where  winter  is  real 
and  not  imaginary.  And  yet  those  men  are  surrounded  by 
vast  natural  resources  which  only  await  the  application  of 
human  labor  to  render  them  fit  for  the  support  of  millions. 
Why,  these  miners  are  the  Ancient  Mariners  of  their  time — 
Water,  water  everywhere, 
But  not  a  drop  to  drink — 

opportunities  for  homes  and  profitable  employment  on  every 
hand,  but  nothing  for  these  men  to  do,  and  nothing  wherewith 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  hunger  I  It  is  a  social  tragedy. 
Excepting  Texas  and  California,  Montana  is  the  biggest 
State  in  the  Union  in  point  of  area.  In  extent  and  variety  of 
resources,  and  potentialities  for  the  support  of  a  population,  its 
rank  must  be  about  the  same.  Something  like  seventy  per  cent 
of  its  soil  is  still  public  property,  though  this  statement  is 
somewhat  misleading,  since  much  of  the  unoccupied  land  can 
never  be  used  for  homes  or  farms.  However,  there  is  plenty  of 
fertile  agricultural  soil  which  may  be  made  useful  when  irriga- 
tion is  provided.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  natural  wealth  less 
than  300,000  people  are  living  today.  And  yet  20,000  can  starve 
to  death  because  a  few  men  have  had  a  row  about  the  owner- 
ship of  a  mine  and  insist  on  shutting  down  the  works  until  the 
case  has  been  passed  upon  by  a  higher  court.  The  20,000  can 
suffer,  but  the  very  act  which  plunges  them,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  into  the  darkness  of  coming  want  adds  a  few 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Governor  of  Montana  has  caUed  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  "  fair  trial  law  " — whatever 
that  may  be.  As  a  consequence,  the  mines  have  reopened  and  the  men  re- 
turned to  work.  But  this  fortunate  circumstance  does  not  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  discussed — the  question  of  providing'  methods 
which  will  render  impossible  the  suffering-  of  gresii  numbers  of  people  iu 
the  midst  of  undeveloped  natural  wealth  equal  to  the  sustenance  of  mil- 
lions. The  Butte  miners  have  gone  to  work,  but  the  problem  which  was 
sharply  revealed  by  the  situation  in  which  they  were  temporarily  placed, 
remains  to  t>e  solved. 
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millions  to  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  men  who  are  figfhtincr 
over  the  mine,  since  the  cessation  of  production  enhances  the 
value  of  the  great  stock  of  copper  they  have  on  hand.  Is  it 
treason  to  say  that  in  a  land  where  the  people  have  the  power 
to  right  every  wrong  such  things  should  not  be  ?  Well,  then^ 
make  the  most  of  it  I  It  is  a  foolish  and  short-sighted  people 
who  permit  20,000  industrious  citizens  to  suffer  even  the  appre- 
hension of  want  in  the  midst  of  such  plenty  as  exists  today  in 
Montana. 

If  the  New  Zealand  democracy  ruled  the  affairs  of  Mon- 
NBwzBAx«AMD  taua  the  20,000  idle  men  would  have  no  cause  for  worry. 
DOES.  Their  idleness  would  be  of  short  duration.  They  would 
be  put  at  work,  not  for  some  other  mine  owner,  but  for  them- 
selves. And  their  last  state  would  be  decidedly  better  than 
their  first.  The  New  Zealanders  have  a  public  employment 
agency  that  is  looking  for  the  Man  Out  of  a  Job.  Like  Mon- 
tana, they  have  a  wealth  of  undeveloped  resources  and,  unlike 
Montana,  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  turning  those  resources 
to  good  account.  The  New  Zealanders  own  the  railroads,  and 
are  thus  able  to  furnish  transportation  to  the  man  who  needs  to 
travel  in  order  to  find  a  place  to  work.  They  utilize  waste  labor 
in  improving  waste  land.  If  they  had  the  Montana  case  to  deal 
with,  they  would  give  the  idle  20,000  a  chance  to  build  roads, 
bridges  and  irrigation  canals.  Thus  their  immediate  wants 
would  be  promptly  met.  This  would  involve  no  loss  to  the 
Slate.  The  new  values  created  by  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  labor  would  largely  exceed  the  cost.  Having  prepared  some 
fine,  new  district  for  settlement.  New  Zealand  would  proceed  to 
settle  it  with  the  very  men  who  had  done  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion. The  men  would  be  trained,  if  necessary,  in  agricultural 
work  by  practical  teachers,  and  then  permitted  to  settle  in 
villages  convenient  to  the  public  domain. 

"But  how  would  they  get  the  capital  to  start?"  some  one 
asks.  Simplest  thing  in  the  world — New  Zealand  would  lend  it 
to  them.  "What,  without  security?"  the  inquirer  persists 
On  the  contrary,  the  security  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  con- 
sists of  a  little  farm  with  an  industrious  family  upon  it  fighting 
for  home  and  independence.  New  Zealand  loans  money  for 
such  purposes  in  sums  ranging  from  $150  to  $15,000,  the  amount 
depending  upon  the  settler's  needs  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Not  good  banking  ?  Well,  the  Colony  asserts  that  it  has 
not  lost  a  single  dollar  in  the  process  yet.  What  better  can  be 
said  of  any  banking  ? 

The  truth  is  that  nearly  all  new  countries  are  improved  with 
borrowed  capital.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  presence  of  so 
many  loan  agents  wherever  colonization  is  in  progress.    The 
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people  of  New  Zealand  are  no  more  a  class  of  borrowers  than 
were  the  settlers  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska — and  no  less.  Only 
New  Zealand  issues  the  promissory  notes  of  the  country,  bor- 
rows its  money  en  bloc  at  three  per  cent,  and  loans  it  directly  to 
the  people  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent ;  while  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska borrowed  of  a  broker,  who  borrowed  of  a  commission 
house,  who  borrowed  of  a  loan  and  trust  company,  who  bor- 
rowed of  some  thrifty  school  ma'am  back  in  New  En^^land.  It 
cost  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  anywhere  from  eight  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  for  their  money,  and  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
four  and  one-half  per  cent.  In  both  cases  the  security  was  of 
the  same  kind — that  is,  land  and  human  llabor.  To  the  casual 
observer,  it  would  appear  that  the  New  Zealanders  are  several 
per  cent  smarter  than  their  American  cousins. 

At  any  rate.  New  Zealand  has  the  remedy  for  all  such  bliffht- 
ing:  .disasters  as  that  which  recently  fell  upon  Montana.  There 
is  room  enough  in  this  world  for  every  man  who  is  willing  to 
work,  and  especially  in  Montana,  where  wasting  waters  are 
crying  to  be  stored,  and  where  manless  land  is  waiting  to  re- 
ceive the  landless  man.  Some  day  Americans  will  gain  wisdom 
enough  to  develop  their  resources  after  some  such  method  as 
that  which  is  working  so  successfully  in  New  Zealand.  Already 
we  have  begun  to  build  irrigation  works  by  national  enterprise. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  shall  go  farther  in  time. 
We  shall  say  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  build  homes  as  it  is  to 
build  battleships,  and  we  shall  appropriate  money  as  freely  for 
one  purpose  as  for  the  other.  Some  of  this  money  will  be  loaned 
to  settlers  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  make  a  start,  or 
who  could  only  hope  to  do  so  by  mortgaging  themselves  to 
money-lenders  who  collect  interest  several  times  over  for  the 
benefit  of  numerous  interests  engaged  in  the  transaction. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter  well  calculated     ^  rasKB 
to  make  men  think.     Most  of  the  valuable  mines  in  the  a  bbttsr 

West  have  been  discovered  on  land  which  was  formerly  way? 

public  property.  What  the  people  own  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  dispose  of  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may 
think  just  and  wise.  They  could,  if  they  chose,  provide  a 
simple  and  effective  method  of  establishing  title  to  such  prop- 
erty definitely  and  finally  before  anyone  is  permitted  to  operate 
it,  and  thus  avert  such  calamities  as  the  one  which  has  fallen 
upon  Butte.  They  could,  with  justice,  and  perhaps  with 
wisdom,  provide  that  the  title  to  mineral  lands  should  never 
pass  from  the  Government,  but  that  the  property  should  be 
leased  for  a  term  of  years  to  those  who  would  develop  and 
operate  it  under  certain  humane  and  business-like  regulations. 
They  might  even  stip^  jate  how  differences  between  labor  and 
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capital  used  in  connection  with  such  leased  mines  should  be 
settled,  and  thus  erect  safegfuards  against  disastrous  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  long  periods  of  idleness,  which  now  bring  hard- 
ship, not  only  to  owners  and  operatives,  but  to  many  other  ele- 
ments whose  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  that  of  mining  dis- 
tricts. Indeed,  the  people  might  go  farther  and  arrange  to 
collect  a  magnificent  income  in  the  form  of  royalties  for  mines 
located  on  public  property.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
larger  part  of  our  mineral  wealth  yet  remains  to  be  discovered. 
It  lies,  unsuspected  and  undisturbed,  in  land  which  now  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of 
such  regulations  could  do  no  possible  injustice  to  anyone. 
There  is  no  vested  interest  in  this  undiscovered  wealth,  ezcept 
the  vested  interest  of  the  American  people.  Those  who  do  not 
care  to  lease  mines  under  these  terms  would  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  do  so.  Still,  the  terms  might  be  such  as  to  encourage 
them  to  engage  in  mining.  The  mine  that  turned  out  to  be  un- 
profitable might  pay  no  royalty  whatever,  while  those  that  paid 
reasonably  well  might  contribute  a  reasonable  royalty  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  those  that  proved  to  be  bonanzas  might 
contribute  in  proportion.  For  instance  there  is  a  certain  mine 
which  is  said  to  yield  a  net  revenue  of  $1,000,000  a  month  to 
the  person  who  owns  it.  It  is  located  on  land  which  a  few  years 
ago  belonged  to  the  Grovernment.  Such  a  mine  might  reason- 
ably pay  ten  per  cent  of  its  profits  into  the  treasury.  In  ten 
years  this  would  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  sum  now 
lying  in  the  Reclamation  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  national  irri- 
gation. The  man  who  owns  it  might  worry  along  with  an 
income  of  $900,000  a  month  from  the  property,  while  thousands 
of  homes  would  be  created  with  the  proceeds  of  the  royalty  and 
the  whole  country  benefited. 

These  ideas  are  not  new.  Other  countries  have  applied  them 
successfully  in  the  past.  The  Boers  filled  their  war-chest  with 
money  obtained  from  this  source.  The  mineral  wealth  which 
still  remains  as  the  property  of  all  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  it  may  be  that  the  reason  20,000  men,  and  many 
more  women  and  children,  are  plunged  into  gloom  at  Butte  is 
that  we  may  learn  this  lesson. 

an^TAT,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  and  his  widespread  scheme  of 

INFX.UBNCB  OF  electric  railways,  are  probably  the  strongest  factors  in 
«wcxRic  MNKs.  ^jjg  evolution  of  new  social  conditions  throughout  a 
large  part  of  California.  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  associates 
must  be  men  of  imagination,  or  they  could  not  foresee  a  vast 
future  development  of  material  resources  and  a  growth  of  popu- 
lation, then  proceed  boldly  to  employ  their  millions  in  hastening 
the  realization.    Taking  Los  Angeles  for  the  center  of  their 
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operations,  they  are  reaching:  out  into  the  country  in  every 
direction.  They  are  going:  ^^t  through  the  San  Bernardino 
valley  and  west  at  least  as  far  as  Santa  Barbara.  From  the 
latter  point  they  are  likely  to  reach  up  the  coast  to  an  ultimate 
connection  with  the  growing  network  of  electric  lines  at  San 
Jose  and  thence  on  to  all  the  communities  about  the  Bay.  They 
are  striking  south  into  prosperous  Orange  County,  and  will  no 
doubt  follow  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego,  thereby  opening  up  a 
delightful  region  which  is  destined  to  become  the  resort  of  many 
thousands  in  summer  and  winter  alike.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  new  system  is  to  penetrate  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
going  north  from  Ventura  to  Kern  County,  then  on  through 
Tulare  and  Fresno.  The  latter  city  and  its  surrounding  colonies 
will  become  like  a  web  of  electric  lines.  What  effect  will  these 
developments  have  upon  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  Cali- 
fornia ?    The  effect  will  be  two-fold. 

It  will  enlarge  the  lives  of  all  who  now  dwell  in  the  territories 
to  be  traversed.  To  cheapen  and  to  quicken  transportation  is  to 
bring  people  closer  together  and  to  lengthen  their  days  by  saving 
their  time.  The  electric  car  is  the  poor  man's  carriage.  It 
opens  the  door  of  the  country  to  those  hitherto  housed  up  in 
the  town.  It  is  merciful  to  the  farmer's  horses,  for  it  is  cheaper 
to  ride  in  the  car  than  to  drive  one's  own  team.  These  new 
conditions  mean  a  constant  interchange  of  people  between  town 
and  country  with  a  resulting  increase  of  social  opportunities. 
People  will  now  gather  to  attend  all  sorts  of  meetings  as  they 
never  did  before.  They  will  see  each  other  oftener  and  know 
each  other  better.     And  this  means  the  enlargement  of  life. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  of  no  less  importance. 
These  new  electric  railways  will  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the 
country  in  small  farms.  Doubtless  they  will  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  modern  tendency  which  makes  for  the  concentration  of 
population  in  large  towns,  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  evil 
in  agricultural  California,  which  some  people  think  it  has  been  in 
Eastern  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  The  reason  is  that 
it  pays  here  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  that  the  conditions  of  rural 
life  are  much  more  attractive  and  satisfying  than  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  irrigation,  no  in- 
fluence can  do  more  to  facilitate  close  settlement  of  the  land 
than  cheap  and  rapid  transportation.  Therefore,  a  large,  im- 
mediate and  constant  growth  of  population  may  be  expected  to 
follow  the  construction  of  these  new  electric  lines.  It  has  re- 
quired much  faith  to  build  them  in  advance  of  the  actual  de- 
mand, but  no  one  who  appreciates  the  latent  greatness  of  Cali- 
fornia doubts  that  this  faith  will  be  handsomely  justified.  Mr. 
Huntington's  enterprise  is  a  big  contribution  to  civilization  on 
the  Pacific. 
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^  ^j^j^jj  It  is  little  wonder  that  persons  who  are  unfamiliar 

MAN  with  the  facts  fail  to  sympathize  with  the  demand  for 

MISTAKEN.  ^^^  repeal  of  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  when  a  man 
like  Greneral  Green,  the  Sage  of  the  Sacramento,  misunderstands 
the  reason  and  the  object  of  the  movement.  General  Green 
keenly  appreciates  the  vital  need  of  preserving  the  watersheds, 
and  always  means  to  be  on  the  people*s  side  of  every  question. 
And  yet  he  criticises  Chairman  Boothe,  the  executive  head  of 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  because  he  has  called  upon 
the  President  and  the  General  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
and  urged  them  to  favor  the  repeal.  General  Green's  point  is 
that  it  is  the  President  and  Commissioner  who  are  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  honest  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  ask  them  to  favor  its  repeal  when  all  they  need  do 
is  to  insist  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  be  observed. 
So  he  denounces  Mr.  Boothe's  talk  as  *'  humbug." 

The  Timber  and  Stone  Act  was  not  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  forests  for  speculation  and 
monopoly.  How  can  it  be  "enforced"  so  as  to  prevent  that 
result  ?  A  citizen  files  upon  a  quarter  section  of  timber,  mak- 
ing oath  that  he  does  so  for  his  own  use  and  benefit.  He  pays 
two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre  and  gets  title.  Then  he  turns 
around  and  sells  the  land  to  a  syndicate  which  is  consolidating 
a  vast  tract  into  a  single  ownership.  The  moment  the  title 
vests  in  this  citizen  he  has  a  right  to  sell  it  to  whomever  he 
chooses.  Perhaps  that  is  the  *  use  and  benefit"  he  intended 
from  the  beginning,  or  perhaps  he  has  honestly  changed  his 
mind.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  the  filing 
was  dishonest  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  There  is  some- 
thing in  General  Green's  contention  that  the  **  poor  devil"  who 
takes  up  land  to  sell  for  a  song  as  soon  as  he  gets  title  is  as 
much  within  his  rights  as  the  well-to-do  individual  who  takes 
it  up  to  hold  for  a  high  price  and  pays  taxes  on  it  for  five  or 
ten  years  before  finding  a  customer.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
involved  in  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Neither  the 
*'  poor  devil "  nor  the  well-to-do  citizen  should  be  permitted  to 
acquire  valuable  timber-land  merely  for  speculation.  Water- 
sheds must  be  preserved,  because  of  their  intimate  relation  to 
agriculture.  They  can  only  be  preserved,  when  timber  is  cut 
and  denuded  areas  replanted  under  good  public  regulations. 
And  when  timber  is  sold,  the  Government  should  realize  some- 
thing like  its  true  value. 

Evidently  Greneral  Green  does  not  understand  what  the  advo- 
cates of  repeal  propose  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  law. 
Their  proposition  is  that  the  Grovernment  shall  not  part  with 
another  acre  of  its  forest  lands,  but  shall  retain  title  forever. 
Then  they  propose  that  stumpage  shall  be  sold  at  reasonable 
prices  to  those  who  will  cut  it  in  accordance  with  good  regula- 
tions. Thus  we  shall  eat  our  cake  and  have  it,  too.  This  is  a 
sane  and  just  policy  which  should  be  supported  by  everybody 
except  those  who  want  to  grab  the  forests  and  hold  them 
against  the  needs  of  the  future — a  class  to  which  General 
Green  by  no  means  belongs. 

Wm.  E.  Smythb. 
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IN  defense:  or  forest  reserves. 

f^rtHK  West  is  trembling  in  the  travail  of  a  new  birth  of 

J[      customs   and  institutions.      And  among    these    is   the 

scientific  and  comprehensive  forestry  policy  represented 

by  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  official  head  of  the  work  in  the  United 

States.    The  first  step  in  this  plan  is  the  withdrawal  from  entry 

of  timbered  areas  still  belonging  to  the  Grovemment. 

The  creation  of  forest  reserves  is  bitterly  opposed  throughout 
the  West  by  two  elements— the  lumber  interest,  which  wants  to 
acquire  more  timber,  and  the  livestock  interest,  which  desires  to 
range  its  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  forest  lands  without  re- 
strictions, as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Besides  these  two 
chief  objectors  there  are  many  who  sympathize  with  them. 
These  include  merchants  and  other  business  men  who  want  the 
country  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  who  regard  the 
reservation  as  an  interference  with  legitimate  enterprise.  The 
opposition  is  particularly  aggressive  in  Northern  Californiat 
where  timber  is  an  economic  factor  of  vast  moment. 

Mr.  Pinchot  recently  visited  California  and  listened  to  the 
objections  advanced  against  his  policy.  In  a  letter  to  a  prominent 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  he  has  supplied  specific  answers  to  all 
the  arguments  brought  to  his  attention.  The  essential  points 
contained  in  his  letter  are  reproduced,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
current  interest,  but  also  that  they  may  be  of  record  in  these 
pages  for  future  reference. 

The  object  of  the  forest  reserves  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
President,  ''the  making  and  maintenance  of  prosperous  homes." 
The  idea  is  not  to  retard  development,  but  to  make  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  forest  available  for  use.  The  present  lines  of 
withdrawals  are  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  are  made 
simply  to  give  time  for  a  more  careful  examination.  Land 
found  unfit  for  forest  reserves  will  be  excluded. 

It  is  claimed  that  large  areas  unsuited  for  reserves  now  owned 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  have  been  included,  and  that 
this  will  permit  the  Company  to  effect  an  exchange  of  com- 
paratively worthless  land  for  valuable  lands  elsewhere.  The 
Government  has  shown  in  its  dealings  with  the  Santa  Fe  Com- 
pany in  Arizona  that  its  policy  is  to  exchange  for  lands  of  equal 
value,  where  railroad  property  is  unavoidably  included  in  re- 
serves. Lands  temporarily  denuded  may,  however,  be  very 
valuable  for  reserve  purposes.  Brush  and  chaparral  are  of  great 
importance  as  protectors  of  water  supply. 

It  is  claimed  that  large  owners  will  denude  their  lands  and 
then  exchange  for  valuable  timber  elsewhere,  and  that  various 
counties  will  lose  in  taxes.  Mr.  Pinchot  replies  that  denuded 
lands  unsuited  for  agriculture  pay  small  taxes,  but  admits  the 
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other  evil  mentioned  in  this  complaint.  He  says  the  friends  of 
forest  reserves  have  repeatedly  sougrht  to  have  the  law  amended 
so  that  land  could  be  exchaniped  only  for  land  of  equal  value. 
They  still  hope  to  succeed.  If  the  timber  on  thousands  of 
square  miles  now  covered  with  chaparral  had  been  cut  under 
proper  re^fulations,  the  land  would  now  be  covered  with  valuable 
stands  of  timber  and  be  a  permanent  source  of  wealth  to  the 
counties  in  which  it  lies. 

It  is  also  objected  that  mineral  development  will  be  retarded 
by  the  reserves.  The  mineral  laws  apply  equally  within  the 
reserves  and  outside,  except  that  large  users  of  timber  are  re- 
quired to  purchase  it  from  the  Government  under  permit.  Con- 
venient regulations  have  been  made  in  this  regard  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  delay  on  account  of  red  tape.  In  the  Black  Hills, 
where  the  policy  is  in  full  operation,  the  miners  sustain  it 
heartily. 

Mr.  Pinchot  denies  that  the  livestock  industry  will  be  un- 
reasonably restricted  in  consequence  of  the  reserves.  Of  course, 
the  Government  is  anxious  to  prevent  overgrazing,  and  this  is 
important  to  all  the  interests  dependent  upon  the  watershed. 
But  during  the  past  year  1,151,278  sheep  and  459,137  cattle  and 
horses  have  been  grazed  on  forest  reserves  under  regulations. 

There  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  the  reserves  will  inter- 
fere with  homeseekers,  since  land  more  valuable  for  agriculture 
than  for  timber  will  not  be  included.  Neither  is  it  true  that 
investment  in  railroads  and  power  plants  would  be  discouraged. 
The  law  makes  provision  for  right  of  way  through  the  reserves, 
and^  new  railroads  are  chiefly  contemplated  where  large  areas 
of  timber  are  in  private  ownership.  Friends  of  the  forest  policy 
favor  a  law  permitting  the  sale  of  stumpage,  so  that  timber  on 
the  public  land  would  continue  to  be  cut,  though  under  good 
regulations.  The  success  of  power  plants  depends  on  continuous 
water  supply,  and  on  the  holding  of  the  soil  by  the  forests  to 
prevent  the  silting  up  of  reservoirs.  Power  plants  are  much 
more  likely  to  locate  on  streams  whose  headwaters  are  thus 
protected  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  said  that  the  prolific  growth  of  young  trees  after  cutting 
makes  forest  protection  unnecessary.  But  good  forestry,  says 
Mr.  Pinchot,  will  keep  the  land  producing  trees  instead  of  brush. 

Finally,  the  opponents  of  the  reserves  declare  that  the  forest 
is  unnecessary  to  regulate  the  flow  of  streams,  and  that  on  the 
contrary  it  wastes  the  water  by  absorbing  it.  As  this  objection 
amounts  in  some  localities  to  a  popular  superstition,  Mr.  Pinchot's 

reply  must  be  quoted  : 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  aU  mankind,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  throug^hout  the  world,  that  the  forests  do  regulate  the 
streams.  This  truth  is  held  most  firmly  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  which  is  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  in  this  country. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  forest  does  not  regulate  the  flow  of  streams,  or 
that  the  trees  absorb  more  water  than  they  save,  are  simply  mistaken. 
Careful  local  studies  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Northern 
California  definitely  confirm  this  view. 

Mr.  Pinchot's  letter  is  the  most  important  contribution  yet 
made  in  defense  of  the  i^reat  forest  reserve  policy.  It  should  be 
widely  read  and  discussed,  for  it  is  inseparably  related  to  the 
g'rowth  of  the  largest  possible  {number  of  homes  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all  industry  in  the  West, 
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Will  S.  Green,  Colusa. 
Marshal  R.  Beard,  Sacramento. 
H.  P.  Subler,  MarysTille. 
Hanrey  C.  Stiles,  Chico. 
John  Kirby.  San  Francisco. 
N.  J.  Bird,  San  Francisco. 
Frank  Cornwall,  San  Francisco. 
John  S.  Dore,  Fresno. 
John  Fairweather,  Reedley. 
B.  H.  Tncker.  Selma. 
A.  Hallner,  Kinffsbnrff. 
A.  H.  Naftzffer,  Los  Angeles. 


COICICXTTTB, 

8.  W.  Fer( 


S.  W.  Fergusson,  I«os  Aaveles. 
Walter  J.  Thompson*  I«os  Aaveles. 
A.  R.  Spra«rne«  I«os  Aaaelea. 
Charles  F.  Lnmmis,  I«os  Anseles. 
E.  T.  Dunning,  I«os  Anseles. 
Chas.  A.  Moody,  I«os  Angeles. 
Scipio  Craiff,  Redlands. 
Blwood  Cooper,  Santa  Barttara. 
W.  H.  Porterfleld,  San  Dieffo. 
Georre  W.  Marston*  San  Dieffo. 
Bishop  J.  Edmonds,  San  Dieffo. 
William  E.  Smythe,  San  Dieffo. 


POSSIBLE  GROUNDS  OF  AGREEMENT. 

@rtH£  most  public-Spirited  and  disinterested  citizens  of  Cali- 
j[  fornia  would  be  gflad  to  see  all  the  thoughtful  friends  of 
irrigation  unite  upon  some  good  measure  to  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  thirteen  months  hence.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  was  the  most  prominent  champion  of  the  Works  Bill. 
The  opposition  to  that  measure  was  perhaps  voiced  as  vigor- 
ously in  this  magazine  as  in  any  other  publication.  That  news- 
paper and  this  magazine  now  find  themselves  in  agreement  on 
two  very  important  propositions. 

The  first  is  that  the  policy  of  national  irrigation  should  be 
promptly  applied  to  the  development  of  the  great  interior  valley 
of  California  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the  Ogden 
Convention.  This  plan  is  heartily  supported  by  Governor 
Pardee  and  the  Interior  Department.  The  money  is  lying  in  the 
Treasury  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  no  longer  a  remote  possi- 
bility, but  an  absolute  certainty  if  the  people  want  it.  So  far 
as  we  know,  none  of  the  elements  which  opposed  the  Works  Bill 
would  object  to  this  epoch-making  development. 

The  Chronicle,  in  a  recent  editorial,  speaks  well  of  the  Dis- 
trict Irrigation  Law,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  offers  a 
feasible  method  of  future  progress.  It  very  wisely  suggests 
that  it  should  be  safeguarded  on  its  administrative  side  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  some  very  foolish  mistakes  which  were 
made  in  the  past.  Many  who  opposed  the  Works  Bill,  though 
not  all,  would  agree  with  the  Chronicle  on  this  matter  also.  It 
would  secure  that  joint  ownership  of  land  and  water  for  which 
we  contended,  and  it  could  be  made  to  supplement  most  admira- 
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bly  the  system  of  public  works  to  be  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  also  secures  the  principle  of  local  autonomy,  or  home 
rule,  so  dear  to  the  irrigfators  of  the  West.  It  would  leave 
absolutely  undisturbed  the  various  communities,  particularly 
in  Southern  California,  which  have  worked  out  their  own  salva- 
tion by  usin^  practically  all  the  water  supply  beneficially  and 
economically,  and  which  now  want  to  be  let  alone.  While 
strong:  opposition  would  doubtless  develop  to  any  extension  of 
the  District  idea,  the  same  would  be  true  of  constructive  legis- 
lation of  any  kind. 

Even  with  such  plans  adopted,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 
have  some  general  administration  over  streams  in  which  these 
largfe  new  works  should  be  created.  Aj^rreement  on  this  subject 
mi^ht  be  more  difficult.  But  in  this  connection  a  study  of  the 
new  Nevada  law  is  earnestly  commended.  Some  of  its  features 
may  prove  feasible  in  California.  At  any  rate,  the  Constructive 
Leaifue  is  ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  unite  the  friends  of 
irrigration  on  some  irood  measure.  This  done,  the  Leagfue  will 
fiefht  as  hard  to  put  that  measure  through  as  it  fought  to  defeat 
a  bill  which  it  considered  fundamentally  wron^. 


A    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    REVIVAL. 

BBNJAMIN   FAY  MILW  BNTKRS   UPON    A    Nl^W  EVANGELISM    WITH 
SOCIAL  AND   ECONOMIC   BEARINGS. 

^Tf  NEW  evangelism  was  launched  in  Southern  California 
j[s  during  October  last.  It  seems  quite  safe  to  predict  that 
it  will  make  a  deep  mark  on  the  life  of  the  times.  While 
the  work  is  of  a  profoundly  spiritual  character,  it  is  also  inti- 
mately related  to  social  and  economic  thought  and  tendencies, 
and  may  thus  well  be  chronicled  in  these  pages.  Indeed,  it  is 
distinctly  a  product  of  the  Twentieth  Century  West,  and  lends 
encouragement  to  those  who  beliere  that  some  of  the  most 
potent  influences  of  the  future  are  to  originate  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  travel  eastward. 

The  voice  of  the  new  crusade  is  one  that  has  long  been  heard 
in  the  land  in  connection  with  evangelistic  work,  though  on 
somewhat  different  lines.  With  the  exception  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  no  revivalist  of  recent  times  has  addressed  more  people 
or  accomplished  larger  results  than  Benjamin  Fay  Mills.  Al- 
though he  is  yet  but  forty-six  years  of  age,  his  name  has  been 
familiar  to  the  whole  country  for  at  least  fifteen  years.  A  dozen 
years  ago  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  career  as  an  Orthodox 
evangelist,  and  his  work  in  that  capacity  extended  into  a  much 
later  period.  But  the  day  came  when  he  changed  his  views  on 
some  material  points.    The  churches  which  had  everywhere  lent 
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their  enthusiastic  cooperation  to  his  former  work  were  naturally 
shocked  and  fifrieved  when  the  announcement  came  that  he  had 
adopted  liberal  views  of  theologry.  They  felt,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  B.  Fay  Mills  had  destroyed  his  usefulness  at  a 
moment  when  he  should  have  entered  upon  the  prime  of  his 
career.  But  no  one  questioned  his  sincerity.  There  is  a  simple 
rule  by  which  such  thingfs  are  measured  in  these  days. 

'^  How  much  does  he  get  out  of  it  ?  *'  the  average  man  asks, 
meaning,  of  course,  how  much  money  does  he  make.  The  suc- 
cessful revivalist  of  national  or  world-wide  fame  always  enjoys 
a  large  earning  capacity.  Usually,  he  demands  nothing,  but 
invariably  he  receives  a  handsome  free-will  offering  from  his 
large  and  enthusiastic  congregations.  He  is  well  entertained, 
as  a  man  intensely  busy  in  doing  good  for  others  ought  to  be. 
His  name  and  his  words  fill  the  newspapers  and  his  praises  are 
on  every  lip.  He  becomes  a  man  of  real  power  and,  in  addition 
to  the  satisfaction  of  noble  achievement,  enjoys  a  very  generous 
measure  of  worldly  success.  It  was  evident  enough  to  all  that 
when  Mills  the  Orthodox  became  Mills  the  Liberal,  he  must  have 
done  so  for  conscience's  sake.  This  fact  did  not  mitigate  the 
genuine  sorrow  with  which  the  announcement  of  the  change 
was  received  in  the  hundreds  of  communities  which  he  had  so 
deeply  stirred  in  former  times,  but  it  did  make  him  quite  secure 
in  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Mills  began  his  career  in  liberalism  at  Boston,  where  he 
was  invited  to  go  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  A  committee  was 
organized  to  support  his  work,  and  for  two  years  he  addressied 
great  congregations  in  Music  Hall  and  Hollis  Street  Theater. 
Four  years  ago,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Unitarian  Churcn 
at  Oakland,  Cal.  He  filled  that  pulpit  until  the  11th  of  last 
October,  also  preaching  at  Alameda  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  evening,  each  Sunday.  He  still  enjoyed  good 
audiences,  though  of  course  no  such  concourse  of  people  came 
to  hear  him  as  during  the  great  revivals  when  nearly  all  the 
churches  worked  with  him. 

A  settled  pastorate,  even  with  two  extra  congregations  to 
preach  to  once  a  week,  was  a  very  quiet  life  for  Mr.  Mills,  after 
the  years  of  strenuous  work  which  lay  behind  him.  But  the  four 
years'  residence  in  the  beautiful  Piedmont  Hills  represented  a 
period  of  intense  intellectual  activity.  With  the  aid  of  his 
gifted  wife,  he  became  a  profound  student,  not  of  theology  in 
the  narrow  sense,  but  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  of 
literature,  of  science,  of  society  and  of  economics.  He  was 
searching  for  God  and  found  him — everywhere  !  And  he  was 
seeking  the  inmost  meaning  of  Christ's  teachings  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  affairs  of  daily  life.     For  he  believed  that 
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his  real  mission  on  earth  was  yet  to  be  performed — that  his 
*'  future  "  lay  before  and  not  behind;  He  felt  also  that  his  true 
work  lay  in  the  evangelistic  field  and  not  in  filling^  any  sing^le 
pulpit. 

But  a  more  momentous  thoufifht  was  stirring:  within  him.  He 
had  once  been  a  powerful  preacher  of  Orthodox  theologry.  He 
had  left  this  gfround  and  become  a  Unitarian.  But  could  he 
rest  even  there?  He  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
essence  of  every  religion  is  the  same,  and  that  all  the  g^reat 
teachers,  throug^h  all  the  ag^es  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  have 
preached  an  identical  gfospel.  At  length,  a  clear  conception 
came  to  him.  He  would  resigrn  his  pastorate  and  go  forth 
*' without  scrip  or  purse"  to  preach  *'the  very  best  thotights 
that  I  can  think,  believing  that  if  this  be  not  the  truth,  then 
truth  is  something  so  much  greater  that  as  yet  I  cannot  even 
think  it."    But  where  should  he  begin  ? 

He  prepared  a  brief  statement  of  the  religious  work  which 
he  believed  he  was  fitted  to  do  and  sent  it  to  a  few  trusted  per- 
sonal friends  living  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  He 
asked  them  to  tell  him  frankly,  first,  whether  they  sympathized 
with  such  an  undertaking ;  second,  if  so,  whether  they  would 
undertake  to  *'  father "  it  in  their  Community.  All  of  his 
friends  replied  sympathetically,  but  only  one  place  seemed  to  be 
open  for  an  immediate  beginning.  This  was  San  Diego.  Mr. 
Mills  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Oakland  on  Sunday, 
October  11th,  and  the  first  sermon  of  his  new  evangelism  Tues- 
day, October  13th.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  rest  one  day 
— on  the  cars  I — because  of  the  distance  between  Oakland  and 
San  Diego. 

Mr.  Mills  and  his  San  Diego  friends  anticipated  no  difficulty 
in  the  formation  of  a  representative  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  meetings.  The  plan  was  to  have  a  member  from  each 
religious  organization,  including  the  Hebrews,  Catholics  and 
Theosophists,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  public  outside 
of  all  organizations.  But  it  was  quickly  discovered  that  no 
such  committee  could  be  enlisted.  Prominent  church  members 
declined  to  participate,  but  did  so  in  a  way  which  could  not  fail 
to  command  entire  respect.  They  said  that  if  Mr.  Mills  was 
trying  to  do  good  they  wished  him  all  success,  but  since  he  had 
changed  his  views  materially  they  thought  they  ought  first  to 
hear  the  new  message  before  committing  themselves  to  its  sup- 
port in  the  slightest  degree.  Otherwise  they  might  put  their 
churches  in  a  false  position.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not 
desire  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  declining  to  assist  something 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  acceptable  to  them.  In  other  words, 
they  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  declare  themselves 
one  way  or  the  other  until  the  new  evangelism  had  spoken. 
When  the  matter  was  reported  to  Mr.  Mills,  he  promptly  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  the  church  members.  *'But,"  he  said, 
'*I  did  not  want  anybody  to  feel  that  while  professing  to  love 
everybody,  I  did  not  love  them."  There  was,  therefore,  no  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  way.  A  hall  was  engaged  and  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Mills  would  deliver  four  addresses  on 
"Twentieth  Century  Religion." 
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When  the  hour  arrived  the  speaker  found  a  crowd  which  ex- 
tended out  upon  the  sidewalk.  He  had  to  request  the  people 
who  filled  the  aisles  to  stand  a  little  closer  and  let  him  pass 
throug^h.  The  moment  he  was  recogfnized,  a  wave  of  applause 
swept  the  hall.  One  thin^  was  already  settled — the  people  still 
desired  to  hear  Benjamin  Fay  Mills.  He  intended  to  make  no 
reference  to  the  chang^e  which  had  occurred  in  his  theologfical 
opinions  since  he  appeared  in  San  Diegro  twelve  years  before, 


Benjamin  Fay  Mills. 


P/iOio  by  Stephens 


and  did  make  none  himself.  But  the  friend  who  introduced  him 
touched  upon  the  matter  briefly.  He  said :  '*  When  such  a  revela- 
tion comes  to  any  man  what  would  you  have  him  do  ?  Would  you 
have  him  grovel,  like  a  coward  ?  Would  you  have  him  hold  a 
mask  before  his  face,  like  a  hypocrite  ?  Or  would  you  have  him, 
like  a  brave  and  dauntless  soul,  sacrifice  power  and  popularity 
and  emoluments,  if  need  be,  and  be  true  to  himself  ?  "  The 
answer  of  the  audience  was  unmistakable. 
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In  his  first  address,  Mr.  Mills  g-ave  a  rapid  outline  of  the  kind 
of  religion  which  he  thinks  the  twentieth  century  should  accept 
and  practice.  It  will  be  a  religfion  of  learners,  of  laborers,  and 
of  lovers.  On  the  three  following:  nigfhts  he  took  up  these  ideas 
in  detail.  In  discussing- the  ''Religion  of  Learning,"  he  planted 
himself  squarely  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  gave  a  mar- 
velously  lucid  account  of  the  world's  scientific  progress,  particu- 
larly during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth.  This  religion  will  accept  nothing^  as  final,  so  far 
as  the  physical  facts  of  the  universe  are  concerned,  but  will 
'keep  abreast  of  scientific  knowledge  as  it  unfolds.  "  The  great- 
est thing  we  know,"  he  said,  "  is  that  we  are  to  know  more." 
The  sermon  on  the  "  Religion  of  Labor  "  was  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  of  the  series.  "God  never  made  a  world,"  he  de- 
clared. "He  has  started  several,  including-  this  one,  but  He 
depends  on  the  human  race  to  carry  it  forward  to  completion. 
All  who  do  their  work  in  the  right  way,  and  in  the  right  spirit, 
are  working  in  partnership  with  God."  He  proceeded  to  show 
the  beauty,  dignity  and  holiness  of  labor  and  the  importance  of 
training  the  young  to  this  conception  of  the  work  they  are  to 
do.  There  is  no  more  important  aspect  of  religion.  In  his  ad- 
dress on  the  "Religion  of  Loving,"  he  applied  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  not  only  to  the  relations  of  individuals  to  each  other, 
but  to  their  relations  with  industry,  politics  and  society.  It  was 
a  plea  for  brotherhood,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  He 
fearlessly  declared  that  Socialism  is  inevitable,  though  he  looks 
for  a  day  beyond  that,  when  men  will  be  "good  enough  to  live 
the  loving  life  without  the  compulsion  of  law." 

The  Mills  meetings  in  San  Diego  were  planned  to  cover  four 
days.  Actually,  they  lasted  four  weeks,  being  extended  from 
time  to  time  in  response  to  popular  invitations.  Soon  the 
preacher  was  speaking  three  times  a  day — at  the  early  hour  of 
8:15,  then  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  7:30  in  the  evening. 
Unity  Hall,  where  the  meetings  began,  was  early  outgrown, 
and  the  more  commodious  Isis  Theater  was  engaged  when  it 
had  vacant  dates.  On  one  occasion  it  was  suddenly  found  that 
neither  the  hall  nor  the  theater  could  be  obtained  for  two  days. 
In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Mills's  friends  asked  for  the  use  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  for  the  purpose  of  holding  four 
meetings.  The  request  was  graciously  granted,  after  full  dis- 
cussion at  a  meeting  of  the  membership.  In  all,  something 
like  forty  meetings  were  held,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  ex- 
ceeding the  entire  population  of  the  city.  And  what  did  the 
preacher  talk  about  at  all  these  meetings  ? 

The  early  morning  meetings  were  of  a  very  tender  and  con- 
fidential character.  The  people  were  required  to  be  in  their 
seats  promptly  at  8.15,  when  the  doors  were  locked.  Mr.  Mills 
spoke  exactly  one-half  hour,  and  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  These  talks  were 
extremely  spiritual,  and  brought  the  people  very  close  together 
in  thought  and  purpose.  The  public  meetings  covered  a  wide 
range  of  discussion  and  amplified  the  ideas  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  four  opening  addresses.  A  very  notable  group  of 
addresses  was  that  on  "  The  Divinity  of  Man." 
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Mr.  Mills  was  asked  to  formulate  a  statement  of  his  teachinc:,  , 

and  did  so  in  the  following:  words,  which  have  been  printed  in 
colors  on  a  card  and  placed  in  many  a  San  Dieg^o  home  and  i 

office  : 

THE   GOSPEL   FOR  AN    AGE   OF  DNREST.  I 

The  Gospel  for  an  Ag-e  of  Unrest  is  a  re-statement  of  the  fundamental  I 

truth  that  unselfishness  is  the  solution  of  every  individual  and  social  prob- 
lem. Science  teaches  the  unity  of  substance,  and  the  last  word  of  philoso- 
phy emphasizes  altruism  as  the  type  of  life  that  is  fitted  to  survive.  In 
private  life  this   gospel  means  consecration  to  the  ideal  expressed  in  the 

words  *'  Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.*'    In  sociology,  it  i6  i 

called  brotherhood  ;  in  economics,  it  requires  cooperation  ;  its  political  ex- 
pression is  democracy,  and  in  religion  its  name  is  love. 

It  stands  squarely  on  the  declaration  of  Paul  that  ''All  law  is  fulfilled  in 
one  word,  even  in  this  :  Thou  shalt  love  !  "  | 

It  is  always  constructive  and  never  censorious ;  thinketh  no  evil,  is 
always  kindly  in  spirit  and  utterance ;  contends  with  nothing ;  aims  to 
criticise  only  by  creation,  and  takes  as  its  motto,  *'  I  am  come,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill."    It  is  Christian  in  the  true  sense,  and  teaches  that 

the  life  we  believe  Jesus  to  have  lived  is  the  life  men  ought  to  live,  and  it  i 

recognizes  the  same  gospel  at  the  heart  of  every  great  religion. 

It  aims  to  found  no  institutions,  but  to  generate  the  Spirit  that  will  test  | 

every  institution,  strengthen  those  that  are  worthy  to  live,  and  make  its 
own  appropriate  forms  of  expression.  I 

It  attaches  itself  to  no  church  or  sect  or  party,  but  endeavors  fearlessly  I 

and  lovingly  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  the  State  and  the  intercourse  of  the  nations. 

It  is  empirical,  not  dogmatic ;  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  and 
affords  a  basis  for  spiritual  union  and  practical  cooperation  of  those  who 
differ  in  intellectual  opinions. 

It  recognizes  no  artificial  distinctions  among  men,  but  regards  them  all 
as  children  of  God  and  brothers  one  of  another. 

Mr.  Mills'  farewell  meeting  was  held  at  the  Isis  Theatre  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  audience.  Besides  his  own  address, 
there  were  feeling  remarks  by  several  citizens  who  voiced  the 
appreciation  of  the  community.  Two  of  the  addresses  expressed 
the  popular  sentiment  so  perfectly  that  brief  extracts  must  be 
quoted  : 

Mr.  Philip  Morse,  a  prominent  business  man,  and  a  Method- 
ist, said : 

Do  we  not  all  believe  in  goodness  ?  And,  if  we  do,  are  we  willing  to 
order  our  lives  accordingly  ?  ♦  «  «  Hegel  says  that  "  when  the  time 
is  ripe,  men  know."  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  men  to  begin  to  prac- 
tice brotherly  love,  and  that  it  is  going  to  win. 

If  this  spirit  has  really  taken  root  here  in  San  Diego,  our  city  will  have 
an  added  charm  that  shall  eclipse  all  the  rest.  The  self-seeking  spirit  will 
be  put  away  ;  greed  and  the  rule  of  gold  will  be  effaced,  and  the  glorious 
leaven  will  spread  until  other  communities,  other  States  and  other  nations 
shall  catch  the  divine  inspiration  and  realize  the  true  meaning  and  practice 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  White,  manag^er  of  the  Spreckels  Commercial 
Company,  and  a  Unitarian,  said  : 

What  Mr.  Mills  has  been  saying  is  not  new.  I  have  heard  just  such 
truths  from  my  youth  up,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  known  them 
before.  Mr.  Mills  is  inspired  with  the  true  spirit,  and  has  t>een  enthusing 
us  with  the  same  spirit.  His  teachings  are  a  panacea  for  all  troubles,  and 
make  life  and  its  problems  so  simple  that  its  difficulties  fade  away.  They 
do  not  make  life  easy — no  man  who  wishes  for  his  epitaph  the  glorious 
epilogue  to  Asolando,  which  Mr.  Mills  has  just  quoted,  would  want  to  make 
life  easy.  But  they  do  make  life  simple,  and  wholly  within  the  compre- 
hension of  each  of  us.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  him,  in 
the  way  that  would  please  him  most,  it  will  be  by  trying  to  live  the  life  he 
has  pointed  out  to  us — to  live  our  religion — a  religion  of  deed  and  not  of 
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creed  ;  a  religion  of  service  to  our  fellowmen.     And  it  will  be  in  this  way 
only  that  we  can  thank  him  adequately — not  to  talk  about  it,  but  to  do  it. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  first  chapter  in  the  new  evang^elistic 
career  of  Benjamin  Fay  Mills.  Readers  will  naturally  ask  if 
there  was  any  practical  outcome  of  the  work  aside  from 
the  spiritual  awakening:  which  always  accompanies  a  powerful 
presentation  of  Christ's  life  and  teachings. 

There  was  no  ''mourners'  bench,"  no  appeal  for  converts. 
But  as  the  meetings  went  on  from  day  to  day,  the  speaker  saw 
many  evidences  of  tremendous  earnestness  on  the  part  of  men 
and  women.  A  few  days  before  the  close,  he  invited  all  who 
seriously  desired  to  lead  the  Christ-like  life  to  address  letters  to 
him  and  say  so  in  black  and  white.  A  large  number  did  so. 
These  received  a  replv,  asking  them  to  assemble  and  confer 
after  his  departure.  He  outlined  definite  plans  on  which  they 
might  proceed.  He  did  not  advise  an  organization.  *'You 
cannot  build  anything  that  has  roots — it  must  be  planted.  If  it 
has  really  been  planted  here,  it  will  grow,"  he  suggested. 

Some  people  thought  he  would  try  to  found  a  new  church  or 
society.  On  the  contrary,  he  urged  those  who  now  belong  to 
churches  to  remain  with  them  and  build  them  up,  and  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  churches  to  afiiliate  with  whatever  church 
seems  best  to  meet  their  needs.  But  there  is  a  large  field  of 
labor  which  he  urges  them  to  cultivate,  cooperating  as  far  as 
possible  with  existing  institutions.  To  this  end,  committees 
were  formed,  and  every  individual  assigned  to  service  on  one  of 
them.  These  committees  cover  a  wide  variety  of  activities, 
not  all  of  which  are  in  the  line  of  charities.  Something  will  be 
done  for  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  and,  it  is  hoped, 
much  will  be  done  to  teach  the  young  the  religion  of  labor. 
Public  meetings  will  be  held  to  discuss  the  wide  range  of  topics 
in  which  general  interest  has  been  aroused.  Prominent  men 
from  abroad  will  be  invited  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  and  ideas.  Home  talent  will  be  developed  in 
the  same  field.  But,  most  important  of  all,  the  little  band  will 
try  to  live  the  simple,  loving,  self-efifacing  life  which  Jesus 
lived  and  taught.  In  a  word,  the  plan  is  not  to  talk,  not  to 
pose,  but  to  do — and  to  do  it  so  quietly  that  no  one  will  know 
who  did  it. 

Mr.  Mills  went  from  San  Diego  to  Long  Beach,  where  he 
preached  the  '* Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Unrest"  in  a  Congrega- 
tional church.  Over  the  door  of  that  church  are  these  words, 
'* A  Temple  of  Brotherhood  and  Truth."  Thence,  he  went  to 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  he  continued  his  labors  in  another 
Congregational  church.  The  first  of  the  year  will  find  him 
back  in  Southern  California,  for  a  crusade  which  will  perhaps 
cover  several  months.  Los  Angeles  gave  him  an  audience 
of  thousands  on  a  recent  Sunday,  and  demanded  a  series  of 
meetings,  which  will  probably  begin  in  January. 

His  enthusiastic  friends  believe  the  new  evangelism  will 
sweep  around  the  world  and  make  a  spiritual  awakening  that 
will  write  its  history  in  the  annals  of  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. Whatever  may  come  of  it,  the  new  work  of  the  famous 
evangelist  is  certain  to  attract  the  deepest  attention  through- 
out the  religious  world. 
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IS   MORE   THAN   SOAP 

yet  costs  no  more,  for  while  it  cleanses  thoroughly  it 
also  disinfects— purifies— at  the  same  time.  As  electricity 
gives  light  as  well  as  power,  so  Lifebuoy  Soap  cleanses 
as  well  as  destroys  the  unseen  germs  of  disease.  Ordi' 
nary  soaps  merely  cleanse  but  do  not  safeguard  health 
by  destroying  the  germs  of  disease  as  Lifebuoy  does. 

Buy  a  cake   from  your  dealer,  use  it  all  up,  and  if  it  does 
not  do  all  we  say,  he  will  refund  purchase  money  promptly. 
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Fiiu-i  havi?  a  nttMini  iIkii  is  Rc?U»ble  itiiil  ^ccumtcr.  ;iiul  yna  can  iiu  no  betler  thin  lo  et|tiitt  y«*ura*U  with  i 
*\SiiVL-nv"  hoi  ,ilitnjsr  lialf  a  cvniurv  tht*  srHiri-luvinfrpiibht:  Ote  world  ov^r  has  qsed  Lhe  "  STEYENS  *Mfl  Dvvi- 
,rt^ticetri.i]liJtlier  iiKik...,     Out  ]i,it-     RIFLES.  FlSTOLS.  SHOTCUNS. 

A^k  voiiT  deaii-r.  and  irr^jiMoii  Uie  "Su^v<'ii^,"  If  yon  ca^Tinol  obtain  tliem,  we  will  &1]i|r  direct,  express  pr«ii»M. 
upon  re4:»Mt>[  of  pncf.     Sl-thI  fur  ►Must rated  cai:i[o(f.     It  \v\\\  stirrly  rraie  of  interest  to  you. 
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i  ^^Ha^^^f'^^^y  '»m»Jy  in  moderate  circumstances caoewt 
F  a  yose  piano.  We  take  old  instrumeau  ia  exchanc*  »^ 
deliver  the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  eapcBtt 
>  and  explanations. 
I  PIAIf O  CO^  160  Boylston  St..  Beaton.  Nsim. 
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Safeguards  Health 

The  medicated  properties  of 
Lifebuoy  Soap  make  its 
antiseptic  cleansing  qualities 
so  superior  to  all  other  soaps, 
yet  it  costs  no  more  than  com- 
mon soaps.  Removes  dirt  and 
destroys  disease  germs  at 
one  and  the  same  time 
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SANITARY , 
iDISnffCCTANTV 
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The  Quality  Store 


A  GREAT  DISPLAY  OF 
BOYS'  CLOTHING 


that  no  mother  should  fail  to  inspect,  because 
it  offers  the  highest  grade,  the  best  looking, 
most  stylish  and  best  wearing  Boys'  Clothes 
at  lower  prices  than  equal  qualities  can  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

Excellent  Suits, 
S2.50  to  $18  a  Suit. 

Mullen  &  Bluett  Clothing  Co. 

First  and  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


UU    llU  I    Furniture  and  Carpets 

until  you  have  seen  onr  stock.     It  is  very  com- 
plete, .ind  the  prices  an  within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  can  Furnisli  Your  Home  or  Office 
Complete,  and  at  prices  that  will  sur- 
prise you. 


INVALIDS    CHAIR 


Wheel  Chairs 
Sold  or  Rented 

Call  and  be  Convinced 
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Once  a  Customer 
Always  a  Customer 
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60,000    AORES 
OAUFORNIA    LAND 


Located  in  Fresno  and  Kinirs  Counties  in  the  center  of  the  State.  All 
rich  alluvial  soil  on  Kinars  River  bottom  in  the  best  fruit-jf rowing  rejjrion 
of  the  State.  We  can  also  grow  Indian  Corn  and  all  other  cereal  crops 
to  perfection,  and  the  land  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  and  the  handling  of  dairy  stock.  We  are  selling  it  in  ler>-acre 
lots  or  larger  at  $"^5.00  to  $A).00  per  acre  ;  one  fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight 
annual  payments  if  desired.  If  you  want  a  good  piece  of  laud,  be  sure 
you  look  over  Laguna.  Don't  make  the  popular  mistake  of  concluding 
that  California  is  only  for  the  rich  man.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  you 
can  make  a  start  on  the  Laguna  with  less  money  than  anywhere  else, 
and  the  climate  will  be  as  much  vours  as  if  you  owned  a  million. 
Address 

NARES    cB    SAUNDERS,    MANAGERS, 

LATOH,    Fresno    County,    California. 
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fjHF^RE  is  110  sport  more  invigorating- and  en- 
joyable than  shooting,  but  your  pleasure 
|l  all  depends  upon  the  reliability  of  the  rifle 
you  carry.  All  that  arms  should  be  is  em- 
bodied in  the  **STE:VE:NS."  This  means  that 
YOU  need  look  no  farther  than  the  product  that  has 
been  guaranteed  for  Accuracy  and  Reliability 
for  almost  half  a  centur3'. 

OUR  LINE. 

Rifles,  Pistols,  Shotguns 

A-^k  N^our  deniler  and  iusiJit  upon  the 
"  STEVENS/"  If  yt.uica.unot  secure 
out  ji^oods,  we  will  .ship  direct^  express 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  illus- 
trated catalogue  sent  free  upon  request. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co, 

270  MAIN  STRtllT 
CHICOPi:i:  FALLS     -    -     MASS. 
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deliver   the   new    piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense 

,Vriie  for  Catalogue  D  and  explanations. 

VOSC  S,  SONS  PIANO  CO«,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  M»«s. 
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An  honest,  undisguised  soap  with  its  own  clean, 
wholesome  scent,  indicating  its  true  antiseptic 
qualities.  It  is  more  than  soap,  yet  costs  no  more, 
and  does  more.  Lifebuoy  Soap  gives  double  pro* 
tection,  for  it  adds  to  the  cleansing  value  of  fine 
soap  a  sure  power  to  destroy  germs  of  infectious 
disease,  so  that  the  woodwork  and  floors,  the 
family  washing,  the  toilet  and  bath,  take  on 
new  antiseptic  and  health-promoting  features. 
THE     SOAP     THAT    SAVES 
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THEOLDREUABLE 


TflADE-WlARK 

OH  EVERT  GEHUDIE  PACKAGE  OF 

The  Finest 

Cocoa??dChocolate 

In  the  World.     Wade  only  by 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.] 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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have  been  established  over  50  YEARS.  By  our  syueni  of 
oavments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  caoowo 
a  VOSE  piano.  We  lake  old  instruments  m  exchange  anJ 
deliver    the    new    piano  in  your  home  free  of   expense. 
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